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The  Alchemist. 


THE  ALCHEMIST.]    This  inimitable  comedy  was  first  acted  in  1610  ;  it  was  printed 
in  quarto  two  years  afterwards,  with  this  motto  : 

Neque,  me  ut  miretur  turba,  laboro, 
Contentus  paucis  lectoribus, 

In  1616  the  author  inserted  it  in  the  folio  edition  of  his  works,  without  any  variations  of 
moment ;  and,  as  Albumazar  had  appeared  in  the  interval,  took  the  opportunity  of 
thus  asserting  his  own  originality  : 

Petere  inde  coronam, 
Unde  PRIUS  nulli  velarint  tempera  Musa. 

This  motto  should  have  convinced  Dryden  of  his  error,  in  charging  Jonson  with 
plagiarism  ;  but  truth  was  seldom  Dryden's  care :  he  wanted  to  raise  the  character  of 
Albumasar,  and  was  little  solicitous  of  the  means;  had  he  been  employed  to  write  a 
prologue  for  the  Alchemist  he  would  have  been  equally  ready  to  reverse  the  decision. 
His  lines  are  well  known  : 

"Jonson  chose  this, 

As  the  best  model  of  his  master-piece : 

Subtle  was  got  by  our  Albumazer, 

That  Alchemist  by  this  Astrologer ! 

Here  he  was  fashioned, "  &c. 

To  say  that  all  this  is  unfounded  in  fact,  is  nothing ;  it  is  an  absurdity  of  the  grossest 
kind.  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  resemblance  between  the  stories  of  the  two  plays ;  and 
their  style  and  manner  form  an  absolute  contrast.  Albumazar  is  a  dull,  dry,  pedantic 
piece,  perfectly  uninteresting,  and  abhorrent  from  our  language,  customs,  and  pre 
judices.  That  it  should  ever  have  passed  for  an  original  composition  is  surprising  ; 
even  if  we  had  not  been  assured  by  Steevens  and  others  that  it  was  taken  from  the 
"Astrologo  of  Battisla  Porta"  it  would  still  be  impossible  for  anyone,  who  had  the 
slightest  knowledge  of  the  Italian  drama,  to  mistake  its  real  source.  Langbaine  seems 
to  have  known  nothing  of  the  date  of  Albumazar;  and  Oldys  contents  himself  with 
remarking,  that  "z/it  was  first  acted  at  Cambridge  in  1614,  then  the  resemblance  of 
this  astrologer's  cheats  was  drawn  from  those  of  Jonson's  Alchymist,  printed  four  years 
before." — MS.  Notes  to  Langbaine.  It  is  strange  that  Oldys  should  express  any  doubts 
on  this  subject,  when  the  time  of  A  Ibumazars  appearance  is  expressly  fixed  in  the  title- 
page  of  the  first  quarto,  to  the  Qth  of  March,  1614.  His  conclusions  are  not  more 
reasonable  than  his  doubts  :  Albumazar  is  no  more  "drawn"  from  the  Alchemist  than 
from  the  "  Cheats  of  Scapin:"  and  his  judgment  must  have  totally  failed  him  when  he 
made  the  remark,  which  yet  has  been  frequently  re-echoed. 

The  Alchemist  continued  to  be  represented  with  success  tilt  the  theatres  were  shut  up ; 
it  was  one  of  the  first  plays  revived  at  the  Restoration,  and,  with  the  Fox  and  Silent 
Woman,  as  Downes  informs  us,  constituted  the  delight  of  the  town.  Jonson  gives  the 
names  of  the  principal  actors,  Burbage,  Lowin,  Condel,  Cooke,  Armin,  Hemings, 
.  Ostler,  Underwood,  Tooly,  and  Eglestone.  Lowin,  we  are  told  by  the  sensible  author 
of  Historia  Histrionica,  who  seems  to  speak  from  personal  knowledge,  "played 
M.xmmon  with  mighty  applause,"  Taylor,  who  probably  succeeded  to  the  parts  of 
Burbage,  "was  celebrated  in  Face."  How  the  other  parts  were  distributed  cannot  be 
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THE  ALCHEMIST. 


known ;  but  if  the  list  of  names  in  the  old  copies  answers  to  that  of  persons,  Robert 
Armin,  famous  for  his  clowns,  played  Drugger.  Cooke,  who  was  the  principal  stage 
heroine  at  this  time,  probaby  took  the  part  of  Dol  Common. 


The  Alchemist.]  By  this  expression  is  meant  one  who  pretends  to  the  knowledge  ol 
what  is  called  the  philosopher's  stone,  which  had  the  faculty  of  transmuting  baser  metals 
into  gold.  The  professors  of  the  art  of  chemistry,  (as  well  as  the  critics)  are  not 
entirely  agreed  about  the  meaning  and  etymology  of  the  word :  Menage  derives  it  from 
an  Arabic  term  signifying  the  occult  science :  and  Julius  Firmicus,  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  Constantine,  is  said  to  be  the  first  writer  who  uses  the  word  Alchymia.  If  the 
curious  reader  would  be  more  fully  informed  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  chemistry,  I 
refer  him  to  the  history  of  it,  prefixed  to  Boerhaaves  Chemistry,  published  by  Dr.  Shaw. 
But  with  regard  to  our  poet,  in  the  choice  of  his  subject  he  was  happy ;  for  the  age  was 
then  extremely  addicted  to  the  study  of  chemistry,  and  favourable  to  the  professors  of 
it.  The  following  comedy  was  therefore  no  unseasonable  satire  upon  the  reigning 
foible  ;  since  among  the  few  real  artists  there  was  undoubtedly  a  far  greater  number  of 
impostors.  There  was  also  at  this  time  a  particular  controversy  on  foot  with  the  famous 
Dr.  Anthony,  about  his  Aurum  Potabile,  which  was  warmly  agitated  by  the  members 
of  the  faculty ;  and  we  shall  find  that  our  poet  alludes  to  this  dispute  in  some  passages 
of  the  play. — WHAL. 

This  is  at  best  very  defective.  Whalley  seems  to  confound  Alchemy  with  Chemistry, 
of  which  it  is  but  a  branch.  If  the  reader  wishes  for  a  detail  of  the  various  impostors  of 
the  science,  he  may  consult  Kircher ;  if  he  merely  wishes  for  a  popular  account  of  its 
rise  and  progress,  he  may  turn  to  the  Bishop  of  Llandaft's  Chemical  Essays. 


TO  THE 

LADY  MOST  DESERVING  HER  NAME  AND  BLOOD, 
LADY    MARY    WROTH.1 

"MADAM, — 

"  In  the  age  of  sacrifices,  the  truth  of  religion  was  not  in  the  greatness  and  fat  of  the 
offerings,  but  in  the  devotion  and  zeal  of  the  sacrificers  :  else  what  could  a  handful  of 
gums  have  done  in  the  sight  of  a  hecatomb  ?  or  how  might  I  appear2  at  this  altar, 
except  with  those  affections  that  no  less  love  the  light  and  witness,  than  they  have  the 
conscience  of  your  virtue?  If  what  I  offer  bear  an  acceptable  odour,  and  hold  the  first 
strength,  it  is  your  value  of  it,  which  remembers  where,  when,  and  to  whom  it  was 
kindled.  Otherwise,  as  the  times  are,  there  comes  rarely  forth  that  thing  so  full  of 
authority  or  example,  but  by  assiduity  and  custom  grows  less,  and  loses.  This  yet, 
safe  in  your  judgment  (which  is  a  SIDNEY'S)  is  forbidden  to  speak  more,  lest  it  talk  or 
look  like  one  of  the  ambitious  faces  of  the  time,  who  the  more  they  paint  are  the  less 
themselves. 

"  Your  Ladyship's  true  Honourer,  BEN.  JONSON." 

1  This  lady  was  daughter  to  Robert,  Earl  of  Leicester,  a  younger  brother  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 
She  wrote  a  romance  called  Urania,  and  seems  to  have  been  a  woman  of  very  considerable 
attainments.  See  the  io3rd  Epigram. 

*  Or  haw  might  I  appear,  &*c.~\  Before  this  sentence  the  quarto  has  a  passage  which  is  worth 
preserving.  Jonson  probably  conceived  it  to  break  in  upon  the  integrity  of  his  metaphor,  and 
therefore  omitted  it,  upon  the  revision  of  his  dedication.  "  How  yet  might  a  grateful  mind  be 
furnished  against  the  iniquity  of  fortune,  except  when  she  failed  it,  it  had  power  to  impart  itself  f 
A  way  found  out,  to  overcome  even  those,  whom  fortune  hath  enabled  to  return  most,  since  they 
yet  leave  themselves  more.  In  this  assurance  am  I  planted,  and  stand  with  those  affection* 
at  this  altar,  as  shall  no  more  avoid  the  light  and  witness,  than  they  do  the  conscience  of  your 
virtue." 


TO  THE 

READER. 

IF  thou  beest  more,  thou  art  an  understand  er,  and  then  I  trust  thee.  If  thou  art  one 
that  takest  up,  and  but  a  Pretender,  beware  of  what  hands  thou  receivest  thy  com 
modity  ;  for  thou  wert  never  more  fair  in  the  way  to  be  cosened,  than  in  this  age,  in 
Poetry,  especially  in  Plays  :  wherein  now  the  concupiscence  of  dances  and  of  antics  so 
reigneth,  as  to  run  away  from  nature,  and  be  afraid  of  her,  is  the  only  point  of  art  that 
tickles  the  spectators.  But  how  out  of  purpose,  and  place,  do  I  name  art?  When  the 
professors  are  grown  so  obstinate  contemners  of  it,  and  presumers  on  their  own 
naturals,  as  they  are  deriders  of  ail  diligence  that  way,  and,  by  simple  mocking  at  the 
terms,  when  they  understand  not  the  things,  think  to  get  off  wittily  with  their  igno 
rance.  Nay,  they  are  esteemed  the  more  learned,  and  sufficient  for  this,  by  the  many, 
through  their  excellent  vice  of  judgment.  For  they  commend  writers  as  they  do  fencers 
or  wrestlers  ;  who  if  they  come  in  robustuously,  and  put  for  it  with  a  great  deal  of  vio 
lence,  are  received  for  the  braver  fellows  :  when  many  times  their  own  rudeness  is  the 
cause  of  their  disgrace,  and  a  little  touch  of  their  adversary  gives  all  that  boisterous 
force  the  foil.  I  deny  not  but  that  these  men,  who  always  seek  to  do  more  than 
enough,  may  some  time  happen  on  some  thing  that  is  good  and  great;  but  very 
seldom  :  and  when  it  comes  it  doth  not  recompense  the  rest  of  their  ill.  It  sticks  out 
perhaps,  and  is  more  eminent,  because  all  is  sordid  and  vile  about  it :  as  lights  are 
more  discerned  in  a  thick  darkness  than  a  faint  shadow.  I  speak  not  this  out  of  a 
hope  to  do  good  to  any  man  against  his  will ;  for  1  know  if  it  were  put  to  the  question 
of  theirs  and  mine,  the  worse  would  find  more  suffrages  :  because  the  most  favour 
common  errors.  But  I  give  thee  this  warning,  that  there  is  a  great  difference  between 
those  that,  to  gain  the  opinion  of  copy,1  utter  all  they  can,  however  unfitly  ;  and  those 
that  use  election  and  a  mean.  For  it  is  only  the  disease  of  the  unskilful  to  think  rude 
things  greater  than  polished ;  or  scattered  more  numerous  than  composed.2 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


Subtle,  the  ALCHEMIST. 
Face,  the  house-keeper, 
Dol  Common,  their  colleague. 
Dapper,  a  lawyers  clerk. 
Drugger,  a  tobacco-man. 
Love- wit,  master  of  the  house. 
Sir  Epicure  Mammon,  a  knight. 
Pertinax  Surly,  a  gamester. 


Tribulation  Wholesome,  a  pastor  of  Ant" 

sterdam. 

Ananias,  a  deacon  there. 
Kastrill,  the  angry  boy. 
Dame  Pliant,  his  sister,  a  widow. 
Neighbours. 

Officers,  Attendants,  dbv. 


SCENE,  London. 


1  Copy,  i.e.,  copiousness. 

8  I  have  retrieved  this  address  (which  is  not  in  the  folios)  from  the  4to,  1612.  It  is  a  spirited 
composition,  and  every  way  worthy  of  the  author,  whose  prose  I  think,  with  that  shrewd  old  critic, 
E.  Bolton,  to  be  the  best  of  the  time.  Had  the  commentators  on  Shakspeare  (the  enemies  of  pur 
author)  been  aware  of  the  existence  of  this  little  piece,  they  would  have  derived  excellent  materials 
from  it  for  the  display  of  "  much  clumsy  sarcasm." 


The  Alchemist. 


ARGUMENT. 

T  he  sickness  hot,1  a  master  quit,  for  fear, 
H  is  house  in  town,  and  left  one  servant 

there ; 
E  ase  him  corrupted,  and  gave  means  to 

know 

A  Cheater  and  his  punk ;  who  now  brought 

low, 

L  caving  their  narrow  practice,  were  become 
C  ozeners  at  large ;  and  only  wanting  some 
H  ouse  to  set  up,  with  him  they  here  con 
tract, 

E  ach  for  a  share,  and  all  begin  to  act. 
M  uch  company  they  draw,    and    much 

abuse, 

I  n  casting  figures,  telling  fortunes,  news, 
S  elling  of  flies,3  flat  bawdry  with  the  stone, 
T  ill  it,  and  they,  and  all  in  fume  are  gone. 


PROLOGUE. 

Fortune,   that  favours   fools,3  these    two 

short  hours 

We  wish  away,  both  for  your  sakes  and 
ours, 


Judgi 


ng  spectators ;  and  desire,  in  place, 
th'  author  justice,  to  ourselves  but 
grace. 


Our  scene  is  London,   'cause  we  would 

make  known, 
No  country's  mirth  is  better  than  our 

own: 
No  clirn^e  breeds  better  matter  for  your 

whore, 
Bawd,  squire,  impostor,  many  persons 

more, 
Whose  manners,  now  called  humours,  feed 

the  stage ; 
And  which  have  still  been  subject  for  the 

rage 
Or  spleen  of  comic  writers.     Though  this 

pen 

Did  never  aim  to  grieve,  but  better  men ; 
Howe'er  the  age4  he  lives  in  doth  endure 
The  vices  that  she  breeds,  above  their 

cure. 
But  when  the  wholesome    remedies    are 

sweet, 

And  in  their  working  gain  and  profit  meet, 

He  hopes  to  find  no  spirit  so  much  diseased, 

But  will  with  such  fair  correctives  be 

pleased : 
For  here  he  doth  not  fear  who  can  apply. 

If  there  be  any  that  will  sit  so  nigh 
Unto  the  stream,  to  look  what  it  doth  run, 
They  shall  find  things,  they'd  think  or 

wish  were  done ; 

They  are  so  natural  follies,  but  so  shown, 
As  even  the  doers  may  see,  and  yet  not 
own. 


1  The  sickness  hot,  &c.]  This,  as  has  been 
already  observed,  was  the  terra  in  use  for  that 
species  of  plague  with  which  London  was  so 
frequently  afflicted  in  the  i6th  and  i7th  centu 
ries.  On  the  first  decisive  symptoms,  the  alarin 
became  general,  and  all  who  could  hastened 
into  the  country,  leaving  their  houses  in  the 
charge  of  some  confidential  servant.  Lilly  tells 
us,  in  the  history  of  his  life,  that  he  was  left,  in 
1625,  "  to  take  care  of  his  master's  house,  which 
had  much  money  and  plate  in  it."  He  appears 
to  have  spent  his  time  in  frivolous  dissipations  ; 
"  for  ease  corrupted  him"  also,  though  it  did 
not  make  him  quite  as  profligate  as  Face. 

[Does  not  "hot"  in  this  place  mean  "greatly 
prevailing  "  ?— F.  C.J 


2  Selling  0/~flies,]  i.e.,  of  familiar  spirits.    See 
p.  10  a. 

3  Fortune,  that  favours  fools,  &c.]    We  had 
this  expression  in  Every  Man  out  of  his  Hu 
mour.  Jonson  seems  conscious  of  the  surpassing 
attractions  of  this  drama:   he  could  not  well, 
indeed,  be  ignorant  of  them  ;  and  if  great  merit 
could  justify  boasting,  (which  it  cannot,)  would 
heed  little  apology  for  his  bold  appeal  to  the 
judgment,    instead    of    the    candour    of    his 
audience. 

*  Howe'er  the  age,  &c.  ]  From  Livy's  preface 
to  his  history:  Ad  hac  tempera,  quibus  nee  vttia 
nostra,  nee  remedia  patipossumus,  perventutn 
ttt. 


ACT  I.,  SCENE  1.1 


THE  ALCHEMIST. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I.— A  Room  in  Lovewit's  House. 

Enter  Face,  in  a  captain  s  uniform,  with 
his  sword  drawn,  and  Subtle  with  a 
vial,  quarrelling,  and  followed  by  Dol 
Common. 

Face.  Believe  't,  I  will. 
Sztb.  Thy  worst.     I  fart  at  thee. 
Dol.  Have  you  your  wits  ?  why,  gentle 
men  !  for  love 

Face.  Sirrah,  I'll  strip  you l 

Sub.  What  to  do  ?  lick  figs2 

Out  at  my 

Face.  Rogue,  rogue !— out  of  all  your 

sleights. 
Dol.  Nay,  look  ye,  sovereign,  general, 

are  you  madmen  ? 
Sub.  6,  let  the  wild  sheep  loose.     I'll 

gum  your  silks 
With  good  strong  water,  an  you  come. 

Dol.  Will  you  have 
The  neighbours  hear  you  ?  will  you  betray 

all? 
Hark  !  I  hear  somebody. 

Face.  Sirrah 

Sub.  I  shall  mar 

All  that  the  tailor  has  made  if  you  ap 
proach. 
Face.  You  most  notorious  whelp,  you 

insolent  slave, 
Dare  you  do  this  ? 
Sub.  Yes,  faith ;  yes,  faith. 


Face.  Why,  who 
Am  I,  my  mungrel?  who  am  I  ? 

Sub.  I'll  tell  you, 
Since  you  know  not  yourself. 
Face.  Speak  lower,  rogue. 
Sub.  Yes,  you  were  once  (time's  not  long 

past)  the  good, 
Honest,  plain,  livery-three-pound-thrum,3 

that  kept 

Your  master's  worship's  house  here  in  the 
Friers, 

For  the  vacations 

Face.  W7ill  you  be  so  loud  ? 

Sub.    Since,    by  my  means,  translated 

suburb-captain. 

Face.  By  your  means,  doctor  dog  ! 
Sub.  Within  man's  memory, 
All  this  I  speak  of. 

Face.  Why,  I  pray  you,  have  I 
Been  countenanced  by  you,  or  you  by  me  ? 
Do  but  collect,  sir,  where  I  met  you  first. 
Sub.  I  do  not  hear  well.4 
Face.  Not  of  this,  I  think  it. 
But  I  shall  put  you  in  mind,  sir ; — at  Pie- 
corner, 
Taking  your  meal  of  steam  in,  from  cooks' 

stalls, 

Where,  like  the  father  of  hunger,  you  did  walk 
Piteously  costive,  with  your  pinched-horn- 

nose, 

And  your  complexion  of  the  Roman  wash, 

Stuck  full  of  black  and  melancholic  worms, 

Like  powder-corns  shot  at  the  artillery-yard. 

Sub.    I  wish  you  could  advance  your 

voice  a  little.5 


1  Face.  Sirrah,  I'll  strip  you ]  "Our  poet 

could  not  possibly  have  chosen  a  happier  inci 
dent  to  open  his  play  with.     Instead  of  open 
ing  with  a  dull  narration,  you  have  action  ;  and 
such  action  too  as  cannot  possibly  be  supposed 
to  happen  at  any  other  time  than  this  very  pre 
sent  time.     Two  rogues  with  their  punk  are  in 
troduced  quarrelling,  and  just  so  much  of  their 
secrets  is   discovered    to    the     audience  as   is 
sufficient  for  the  audience  at  present  to  know." 
So  far  Upton  talks  judiciously: — but  when  he 
proceeds  to  inform  the  reader  that  "  our  learned 
comedian    does    not  deal    in    vulgar    English 
here,  but  in  vulgar  Attic  or  Roman  expressions," 
and  quotes  Aristophanes  and  Horace  to  prove 
his  assertion,    it  is  impossible  to  suppress  a  smile 
at  such  a  ridiculous   abuse  of  learning.      The 
"vulgarity,"  with   the    leave  of  this  tasteless 
idolater  of  the  ancients,  is  truly  English,  and 
had  been  used  to  good  effect,  long  before  Jon- 
son's  time,  by  numbers  of  his  countrymen  who 
never  heard  of  the  Plutus  or  the  loam  forte 
via. 

2  What  to  do*,  lick  figs,  &c.]  This  alludes  to 
a  story  told  by  Rabelais.     In  revenge  for  an 
insult  offered  to  the  Empress  by  the  Milanese, 


the  Emperor,  Frederic  Barbarossa,  led  her  mule 
into  the  public  square  ;  there  "par  son  ordon- 
nance  le  bourreau  mist  es  mentbres  honteuses  de 
I' animal  unefigue,  presents  et  voyants  les  cita- 
dins  captifs  :  puis  cria  de  par  I'empereur  a  son 
de  trompe,  que  quiconques  d'iceulx  vouldroit  la 
tnort  £vader,  arrachast publicquement  lafigue 
avec  les  dents,  puis  la  remist  enpropre  lieu  sans 
aide  des  mains." — Lib.  iv.  c.  45. 

3  Three-pound-thrum,]  One  whose  livery  was 
made  of  the  ends  of  a  weaver's  warp  (thrums), 
or  coarse  yarn,  of  which  three  pounds  were  suffi 
cient  to  make  him  a  suit. — WHAL. 

Or  does  it  mean  that  his  livery,  which  in  those 
days  was  usually  laced  and  badged,  cost  but 
three  pounds? 

*  Sub.     /  do  not  hear  well. 

Face.  Not  of  this,  /  think  it.]  A  pleasant  pun 
on  the  Latin  sense  of  hear  "well,  to  be  well  re 
puted.  Just  below  there  is  an  allusion,  equally 
facetious,  to  the  Aureli,  pater  esuritionum  of 
Catullus. 

5  /  wish  you  could  advance  your  voice  a  little.  ] 
i.e.,  speak  louder.  Face,  who  is  the  servant  of 
the  house,  is  afraid  of  being  overheard  by  the 
the  neighbours,  and  therefore  persists  in  speak- 
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Face.  When  you  went  pinned  up  in  the 

several  rags 
You  had  raked  and  picked  from  dunghills, 

before  day ; 
Your  feet  in  mouldy  slippers,    for    your 

kibes; 

A  felt  of  rug,  and  a  thin  threaden  cloke, 
That  scarce  would  cover  your  no    but 
tocks 

Sub.  So,  sir! 

Face.  When  all  your  alchemy,  and  your 

algebra, 

Your  minerals,  vegetals,  and  animals, 
Your  conjuring,  cozening,  and  your  dozen 

of  trades, 
Could  not  relieve  your  corps  with  so  much 

linen 
Would  make  you  tinder,   but    to  see  a 

fire; 
I  gave  you  countenance,1  credit  for  your 

coals, 

Your  stills,  your  glasses,  your  materials  ; 
Built  you  a  furnace,  drew  you  customers, 
Advanced  all  your  black  arts;  lent  you, 

beside, 

A  house  to  practise  in 

Sub.  Your  master's  house  ! 

Face.  Where  you  have  studied  the  more 

thriving  skill 
Of  bawdry  since. 

Sub.  Yes,  in  your  master's  house, 
You  and  the  rats  here  kept  possession. 
Make  it  not  strange.    I  know  you  were  one 

could  keep 
The  buttery-hatch  still  locked,  and  save 

the  chippings, 

Sell  the  dole  beer  to  aqua-vitae  men,2 
The  which,  together  with  your  Christmas 

vails 
At   post-and-pair,3    your   letting   out   of 

counters, 
Made  you  a  pretty  stock,  some  twenty 

marks, 


And  gave  you  credit  to  converse  with  cob 
webs, 
Here,  since  your  mistress"  death  hath  broke 

up  house. 

Face.  You  might  talk  softlier,  rascal. 
Sub.  No,  you  scarab, 
I'll  thunder  you  in  pieces :  I  will  teach  you 
How  to  beware  to  tempt  a  Fury  again, 
That  carries  tempest  in  his  hand  and  voice. 
Face.  The  place  has  made  you  valiant. 
Sub.  No,  your  clothes. — 
Thou  vermin,   have   I   ta'en  thee  out  of 

dung, 

So  poor,  so  wretched,  when  no  living  thing 
Would  keep  thee  company,  but  a  spider, 

or  worse  ? 
Raised  thee  from  brooms,  and  dust,  and 

watering-pots, 
Sublimed  thee,  and  exalted  thee,  and  fixed 

thee 
In  the  third  region,  called  our  state  of 

grace  ? 
Wrought  thee  to  spirit,   to  quintessence, 

with  pains 
Would  twice  have  won  me  the  philosopher's 

work? 
Put  thee  in  words  and  fashion,  made  thee 

fit 

For  more  than  ordinary  fellowships  ? 
Given  thee  thy  oaths,  thy  quarrelling  di 
mensions, 
Thy  rules  to  cheat  at  horse-race,  cock-pit, 

cards, 

Dice,  or  whatever  gallant  tincture  else  ? 
Made  thee  a  second  in  mine  own  great  art  ? 
And  have  I  this  for  thanks  !   Do  you  rebel, 
Do  you  fly  out  in  the  projection  ? 
Would  you  be  gone  now? 

Dol.  Gentlemen,  what  mean  you  ? 
Will  you  mar  all  ? 

Sub.  Slave,  thou  hadst  had  no  name 

Dol.  Will  you  undo  yourselves  with  civil 

war? 


ing  low,  till  he  is  completely  roused  by  the  sar 
casms  of  Subtle.  There  is  not  a  scene  in  any 
comedy  in  the  English  language  which  for  ge 
nuine  spirit  and  humour,  and  a  close  observance 
of  nature,  can  pretend  to  vie  with  this. 

1  /  gave  you  countenance,]  i.e.,  credit,  &c. 
See  vol.  i.  p.  103  b. 

2  Sell  the  dole  beer  to  aqua-vitce  men,}  i.e., 
defraud  the  poor  of  the  beer  which  was  meant 
for  them.     It  was  usual  at  that  time, — 

"  And  pity  'tis,  so  good  a  time  had  wings 
To  fly  away," 

to  distribute,  at  the  buttery-hatch  of  great 
houses,  a  daily  or  weekly  dole  of  broken 
bread  and  beer  to  the  indigent  families  of  the 
neighbourhood. 


3  Your  Christmas  vails 

At  post-and-pair,]  "  Post-and-pair,"  the 
author  of  the  Coinpleat  Gamester  says,  "is  a 
game  on  the  cards  very  much  played  in  the  West 
of  England."  If  we  may  trust  our  old  dramatists, 
it  was  "  very  much  played"  everywhere.  The 
author's  account  of  it  I  do  not  very  clearly 
understand :  it  seems,  however,  to  have  some 
what  resembled  Brag.  Like  most  of  our  old 
games  of  chance,  it  was  of  a  complicated  nature, 
and  highly  favourable  to  gambling.  It  appears 
from  this  passage  that  card-money  is  of  vene 
rable  antiquity.  Letting  out  of  counters,  which 
occurs  in  the  same  line,  means  supplying  the 
gamesters  with  pieces  of  ivory,  or  base  metal,  to 
count  with  at  play  ;  for  which  the  servants  re 
ceived  a  small  gratuity. 
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Sub.    Never   been    known,    past    equi 

clibanum, 
The  heat  of  horse-dung,  under  ground,  in 

cellars, 
Or  an  ale-house  darker  than  deaf  John's  ; 

been  lost 
To    all    mankind,    but    laundresses    and 

tapsters, 

Had  not  I  been. 

DoL    Do  you    know  who  hears    you, 
sovereign  ? 

Face.  Sirrah 

DoL  Nay,  general,  I  thought  you  were 

civil. 

Face.  I  shall  turn  desperate,  if  you  grow 
thus  loud. 

1  Of  cozening  with  a  hollow  cole,  &c.]    This 
is  a  well  known  artifice ;  but  the  particular  allu 
sion  is  to  an  anecdote  in   "  the  Chanoris  Yeo- 
inan's  Tale,"  where  a  priest  is  imposed  upon  by 
it.      Under  pretence  of  converting  quicksilver 
into   metal,  "this  cursed  Chanon,"  as  Chaucer 
calls  him,  while  the  honest  priest  was  busied  else 
where, 

"  Out  of  his  bosome  toke  a  bechen  cole 
In  which  ful  subtelly  was  made  an  hole, 
And  therein  was  put  of  sylver  lymayle, 
An  mice,  and  stopped  was  without  fayle. 
The  hole  with  waxe  to  kepe  the  lymayle  in," 

&c. 

Lymayle  is  the  "dust  and  scrapings  "  of  gold 
and  silver. 

2  Searching  for  things  lost,  &c.j  This  species 
of  divination,  which  is  of  the  remotest  antiquity, 
yet  retains  its   credit  among  the  vulgar.      By 
"erecting  figures,"  &c.  in  the  next  line,  is  meant 
delineating  schemes  of  the  different  positions  of 
the  planets,  with  respect  to  the  several  constel 
lations.     House,  in  astrology,  is  the  twelfth  part 
of  the  zodiac. 

8  And  taking  in  of  shadows  -with  a  glass,} 
This  mode  of  divination  was  very  common  in 
Jonson's  time,  and  indeed  long  before  and  after 
it.  What  he  calls  the  glass  was  a  globular 
crystal  or  beryl,  into  which  the  angels  Uriel, 
Gabriel,  &c.  entered,  and  gave  responses,  as 
Lilly  says,  "  in  a  voice,  like  the  Irish,  much  in  the 
throat."  This,  if  it  proves  nothing  else,  will 
serve  to  show  that  the  Irish  was  the  primitive 
language  !  Of  all  the  various  modes  of  impos 
ture,  this  was  at  once  the  most  artful  and  most 
impudent.  It  was  usually  conducted  by  con 
federacy,  for  the  possessor  of  the  glass  seldom 
pretended  to  see  the  angels  or  hear  their  answers. 
His  part  was  to  mumble  over  some  incompre 
hensible  prayers :  after  which  a  speculatrix,  a 
virgin  of  a  pure  life,  (for  the  angels  were  very 
delicate  on  this  point),  was  called  in  to  inspect 
the  crystal.  "  I  was  very  familiar,"  Lilly  says, 
"  with  one  Sarah  Skelhorn,  who  had  been  specu 
latrix  tc  Arthur  Gauntlet.  This  Sarah  had  a 
perfect  sight,  and  indeed  the  best  eyes  for  that 
purpose  I  ever  yet  did  see.  Sir  Robert  Holborn," 
he  continues,  "brought  me  one  Gladwell,  of 


Sub.  And  hang  thyself,  I  care  not. 
Face.  Hang  thee,  collier, 
And  all  thy  pots  and  pans,  in  picture,  I  will, 

Since  thou  hast  moved  me 

DoL  O,  this  will  o'erthrow  all. 

Face.    Write  thee  up  bawd  in   Paul's, 

have  all  thy  tricks 
I  Of  cozening   with  a  hollow  cole,1  dust, 

scrapings, 
Searching  for  things  lost,2  with  a  sieve  and 

sheers, 

Erecting  figures  in  your  rows  of  houses, 
And  taking  in  of  shadows  with  a  glass,3 
Told  in  red  letters  ;4  and  a  face  cut  for 

thee, 
Worse  than  Gamaliel  Ratsey's.5 


Suffolk,  who  had  formerly  had  conference  with 
Uriel  and  Raphael,  but  lost  them  both  by  care 
lessness.  He  would  have  given  me  two  hundred 
pounds  to  have  assisted  him  for  their  recovery, 
but  /  am  no  such  man  !  "  Gladwell's  beryl 
"  was  of  the  largeness  of  a  good  big  orange,  set 
in  silver,  with  a  cross  on  the  top,  and  another  on 
the  handle,  and  round  about  engraved  the  names 
of  these  angels,  Raphael,  Gabriel,  Uriel,"  &c. — 
Lilly's  Life,  p.  150. 

4  Told  in  red  letters, ~\  i.e.,  says  Upton,  letters 
written  in  blood, — but  he  mistakes  the  whole 
sense  of  the  passage.  Instead  of  turning  to 
Aristophanes,  as  he  does  upon  the  present  occa 
sion,  he  should  have  looked  at  some  of  our  old 
song  books,  where  he  would  have  seen  that  those 
red  letters  were,  as  Whalley  truly  observes,  the 
material  parts  of  them  tricked  out  in  this  manner 
to  catch  the  eye  of  passengers.  Rubric  titles  to 
ballads,  stories,  &c.  were  then  to  be  seen  upon 
every  post.  It  is  the  knavery  of  Subtle,  which 
Face  threatens  to  put  into  red  letters,  with  his 
figure  (as  the  manner  was),  printed  at  the  top  of 
the  ballad,  to  put  the  subject  of  it  out  of  all 
doubt. 

And  a  face  cut  for  tJtee 

Worse  than  Gamaliel  Ratsey's.]  Gamaliel  Rat- 
sey  was  a  notorious  highwayman,  who  always 
robbed  in  a  mask,  which  was  undoubtedly  made 
as  hideous  as  possible,  in  order  to  strike  terror. 
In  the  title  page  of  an  old  pamphlet,  (which  I 
have  not  seen),  containing  the  history  of  his 
exploits,  he  is  said  to  be  represented  with  this 
frightful  visor.  In  allusion  to  which,  I  suppose, 
he  is  called  by  Gab.  Hervey,  "  Gamaliel  Hob 
goblin."  On  the  books  of  the  Stationers'  Com 
pany,  (May  1605,)  is  entered  a  work  called  "  the 
lyfe  and  death  of  Gamaliel  Ratsey,  a  famous 
theefe  of  England,  executed  at  Bedford."  There 
are  also  several  "  Ballats"  on  the  subject,  en 
tered  about  the  same  time.  But  the  achievements 
of  Gamaliel  have  been  sung  in  more  than  one 
language, — a  proof  at  least  of  their  celebrity. 
In  a  small  volume,  belonging  to  Mr.  Bindley,  of 
the  Stamp  Office,  in  titled  "  Schediasmata  Poe- 
tica,  sive  Epigrammatum  Libellus,  authore  J. 
Johnson,  in  artibus  Magistro  Cantab.  &c.  Lon- 
dini,  1615,"  are  the  following  testimonials  to  the 
notoriety  of  this  hero.  The  first  has  some  of  the 
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Dol.  Are  you  sound  ? 
Have  you  your  senses,  masters  ? 

Face.  I  will  have 

A  book,  but  barely  reckoning  thy  impos 
tures, 
Shall  prove  a  true  philosopher's  stone  to 

printers. 

Sub.  Away,  you  trencher-rascal ! 
Face.  Out,  you  dog-leech  ! 

The  vomit  of  all  prisons 

Dol.  Will  you  be 
Your  own  destructions,  gentlemen  ? 

Face.  Still  spewed  out 
For  lying  too  heavy  on  the  basket.1 
Sub.  Cheater! 
Face.  Bawd! 
Sub.  Cow-herd! 
Face.  Conjurer ! 
Sub.  Cut-purse ! 
Face.  Witch! 
Dol.  O  me ! 
We  are  ruined,  lost !  have  you  no  more 

regard 

To  your  reputations  ?  where's  your  judg 
ment?  'slight, 

Have  yet  some   care  of  me,  of  your  re 
public 

Face.  Away,  this  brach  !2  I'll  bring  thee, 

rogue,  within 

The  statute  of  sorcery,3  tricesimo  tertio 
Of  Harry  the  Eighth :  ay,  and  perhaps  thy 
neck 


Within  a  noose,  for  laundring  gold  and 

barbing  it.* 
Dol.    {Snatches   Face's  sword."]     You'll 

bring  your  head  within  a  cockscomb, 

will  you  ? 
And  you,   sir  with  your  menstrue  [dashes 

Subtle 's  vial  out  of  his  hand.~\ — gather 

it  up. 

'Sdeath,  you  abominable  pair  of  stinkards, 
Leave  off  your  barking,   and  grow   one 

again, 
Or,  by  the  light  that  shines,  I'll  cut  your 

throats. 

I'll  not  be  made  a  prey  unto  the  marshal 
For  ne'er  a  snarling  dog-bolt  of  you  both. 
Have  you  together  cozened  all  this  while, 
And  all  the  world,  and  shall  it  now  be 

said, 
You've  made  most  courteous  shift  to  cozen 

yourselves  ? 
You  will  accuse  him  !  you  will  "bring  him 

in  [to  Face. 

Within  the  statute  !"    Who  shall  take  your 

word? 

A  whoreson,  upstart,  apocryphal  captain, 
Whom  not  a  Puritan  in  Blackfriers  will 

trust 
So  much  as  for  a  feather  :5  and  you,  too, 

[to  Subtle. 

Will  give  the  cause,  forsooth  !  you  will  in 
sult, 
And  claim  a  primacy  in  the  divisions ! 


quaint  humour  of  the  times :  the  second  is  a 
complete  failure  :  the  author  should  have  paro 
died  Horace  instead  of  Virgil : 

"  In  Ratseum,furemfamosissimum 
"  Cereus  in  vitiumjlecti,  tu  cerite  cera, 

Tu  brevibus  Gyaris,  Ratsee,  dignus  eras. 
Pracoquapracedensproperavitfunerafunis, 

Funis  funestus  quee  tibi finis  erat : 
O  tu  qui  superes,  si  bacchanalia  vivas, 
Qua  tua  sunt  perdas,  hand  aliena  clepe." 

"  Ejusdem  Sermo  ad  Socios. 
"  O  Socii,  (neque  enim  nos  hi  latuere  dolores) 

0  passi  mala  fata,  dabit  Deus  his  quoque 
funem. 

Per  varioscasus  et  tot  discrimina  rerum, 
Tendinitis  in  lagueuttt,  sedes  ubi  fata  mo- 

lestas 
Ostendunt,  illicfas  colla  refringere  nostra." 

1  Still  spewed  out 

For  lying  too  heavy  on  t/ie  basket.  ]  i.  e. ,  for  eat 
ing  more  than  his  share  of  the  broken  provisions 
collected  and  sent  in  for  the  prisoners.  This  is 
mentioned  by  Shirley  :  "  You  shall  howl  all  day 
at  the  grate  for  a  meal  at  night  from  the  basket." 
Bird  in  a  Cage.— WHAL. 


2  Away,  this  brach  /]  "A  mannerly  name  for 
a  b— h,"  as  the  old  book  on  sports  says.  See 
Massinger,  vol.  i.  210. 

Fll  bring  thee,  rogue,  within 

The  statute  of  sorcery,  &c.  ]  By  this  statute, 
which  Face  has  very  accurately  dated,  all  witch 
craft  and  sorcery  was  declared  to  be  felony  with 
out  benefit  of  clergy.  This  was  confirmed  by  the 
famous  statute  i  Jac.  I.  c.  12. 

*  For  landring  gold  and  barbing  it.}  To 
launder  gold  is  probably  to  wash  it  in  aqua 
regia;  a  practice,  it  is  to  be  feared,  (while  gold 
was),  not  uncommon.  This  verb  is  not  found  in 
our  dictionaries  ;  though  it  is  as  regularly  formed 
as  the  substantive,  (laundress,)  and  seems  alto 
gether  as  necessary.  Laundring  occurs  in  Shak- 
speare  ;  or  in  "one  deformed  that  goes  up  and 
down  under  his  name." 

"  Laundring  the  silken  figures  in  the  brine 
That  seasoned  woe  had  pelletted  in  tears  !" 

A  Lover's  Complaint. 

5  Whom  not  a  Puritan  in  Blackfriers  will 
trust 

So  much  as  for  a  feather :]  Blackfriars  was  cele 
brated  for  the  residence  of  Puritans  at  this  time  ; 
the  principal  dealers  in  feathers  and  other  vani 
ties  of  the  age  !  This  is  noted  by  many  of  our 
old  dramatists  ;  but  see  vol.  i.  p.  236  b. 
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You  must  be  chief !  as  if  you  only  had 
The  powder  to  project  with,  and  the  work 
Were  not  begun  out  of  equality  ? 
The  venture  tripartite  ?  all  things  in  com 
mon? 
Without  priority  ?   'Sdeath  !  you  perpetual 

curs, 
Fall  to  your    couples  again,   and    cozen 

kindly, 

And  heartily,  and  lovingly,  as  you  should, 
And  lose  not  the  beginning  of  a  term, 
Or,  by  this  hand,  I  shall  grow  factious  too, 
And  take  my  part,  and  quit  you. 

Face.  'Tis  his  fault ; 

He  ever  murmurs,  and  objects  his  pains, 
And  says,  the  weight  of  all  lies  upon  him. 
Sub,  Why,  so  it  does. 
Dot.  How  does  it  ?  do  not  we 
Sustain  our  parts  ? 

Sub.  Yes,  but  they  are  not  equal. 

Del.  Why,  if  your  part  exceed  to-day,  I 

hope 

Ours  may  to-morrow  match  it. 
Sub.  Ay,  they  may. 
Dot.  May,  murmuring  mastiff !  ay,  and 

do.     Death  on  me  ! 
Help  me  to  throttle  him. 

[Seines  Sub.  by  the  throat. 
Sub.  Dorothy  !  Mistress  Dorothy  ! 
'Ods  precious,  I'll  do  anything.     What  do 

you  mean  ? 

Do  I.  Because  o'  your  fermentation  and 
cibation  P1 

Snb.  Not  I,  by  heaven 

Dol.  Your  Sol  and  Luna help  me. 

[To  Face. 
Sub.  Would  I  were  hanged  then !  I'll 

conform  myself. 

Dol.   Will  you,   sir?  do   so  then,  and 
quickly  :  swear. 


Sub.  What  should  I  swear  ? 
Dol.  To  leave  your  faction,  sir, 
And  labour  kindly  in  the  common  work. 
Sub.    Let    me    not   breathe  if  I  meant 

aught  beside. 

I  only  used  those  speeches  as  a  spur 
To  him. 
Dol.  I  hope  we  need  no  spurs,  sir.     Do 

we? 
Face.  'Slid,  prove  to-day  who  shall  shark 

best. 

Sub.  Agreed. 

Dol.  Yes,  and  work  close  and  friendly. 
Sub.  'Slight,  the  knot 
Shall  grow  the  stronger  for  this  breach, 
with  me.  [They  shake  hands. 

Dol.  Why,  so,  my  good  baboons !  Shall 

we  go  make 

A  sort  of  sober,    scurvy,   precise  neigh 
bours, 
That  scarce  have  smiled  twice  since  the 

king  came  in,2 

A  feast  of  laughter  at  our  follies  ?  Rascals, 
Would  run  themselves  from  breath,  to  see 

me  ride,3 
Or  you  t'  have  but  a  hole  to  thrust  your 

heads  in, 
For  which  you  should  pay  ear-rent  ?    No, 

agree. 

And  may  Don  Provost  ride  a  feasting  long, 
In  his  old  velvet  jerkin  and  stained  scarfs, 
My  noble  sovereign,  and  worthy  general, 
Ere  we  contribute  a  new  crewel  garter 
To  his  most  worsted  worship.4 

Sub.  Royal  Dol ! 

Spoken  like  Claridiana,5  and  thyself. 
Face.  For  which  at  supper,  thou  shalt 

sit  in  triumph, 

And  not  be  styled  Dol  Common,  but  Dol 
Proper, 


1  Because  of  your  fermentation  and  cibation  ?] 
I  trust  that  the  reader  will  not  expect  me  to  ex 
plain  all  the  technical  terms  of  this  art.  An 
adept  himself  perhaps  would  be  puzzled  by 
som^  of  them  ;  and  I  am  a  mere  tyro.  Fermen 
tation  is  the  sixth  process  in  alchemy,  and  means 
the  mutation  of  any  substance  into  the  nature  of 
the  ferment,  after  its  primary  qualities  have  been 
destroyed.  Cibation  (the  seventh  process)  is 
feeding  the  matter  in  preparation  with  fresh 
substances,  to  supply  the  waste  of  evaporation, 
&c.  Sol  and  Luna,  with  which  Mistress  Doro 
thea  reproaches  Subtle  just  below,  are  gold  and 
silver  ;  for  in  the  cant  of  alchemy,  nothing  goes 
by  its  right  name. 

8  Since  the  king  came  in,}  James  succeeded 
to  the  throne  in  1603,  and  this  was  written  in 
1610. 

To  see  me  ride,  &c.  ]    "  To 
see  me  'as  Upton  says)  carted  as  a  bawd  ;  and 


you,  as  a  couple  of  rogues,  to  lose  your  ears  in 
the  pillory." 

*  Ere  we  contribute  a  new  crewel  garter 

To  his  most  worsted  worship.  ]  Dol  grows 
quite  facetious  at  "  Don  Provost's"  expense. 
Crewel,  a  word  which  frequently  occurs  in  our 
old  poets,  and  seldom  without  suggesting  a  pun, 
as  here,  means  a  finer  kind  of  yarn,  of  which 
trimmings  were  occasionally  made.  "  His  most 
worsted  worship,"  in  the  present  exaltation  of 
Dorothy's  mind,  is  perhaps  his  most  baffled 
worship.  Not  the  worst  quibble  in  these 
volumes. 

5  Spoken  like  Claridiana,]  The  heroine  of 
that  interminable  romance,  the  Mirror  of 
Knighthood,  who,  after  a  world  of  turmoil  and 
fighting,  espouses  the  knight  of  the  sun,  the 
darling  of  "  the  fair  Lindabrides,"  so  often  men 
tioned  by  our  poet. 


THE  ALCHEMIST. 


[ACT  t. 


Dol  Singular :  the  longest  cut  at  night, 
Shall  draw  thee  for  his  Dol  Particular. 

\Bell  rings  -without. 

Sub.  Who's  that  ?  one  rings.  To  the 
window,  Dol :  [Exit  Dol.]  —  pray 
heaven, 

The  master  do  not  trouble  us  this  quarter. 
Face.  O,  fear  not  him.    While  there  dies 

one  a  week 

O1  the  plague,  he's  safe,  from  thinking  to 
ward  London : 

Beside,  he's  busy  at  his  hop-yards  now ; 
I  had  a  letter  from  him.     If  he  do, 
He'll  send  such  word,   for  airing  of  the 

house, 

As  you  shall  have  sufficient  time  to  quit  it: 
Though  we  break  up  a  fortnight,  'tis  no 
matter. 

Re-enter  Dol 

Sub.  Who  is  it,  Dol? 

Dol.  A  fine  young  quodling.1 

Face.  O, 

My  lawyer's  clerk,  I  lighted  on  last  night, 
In  Holborn,  at  the  Dagger.2    He  would 

have 

(I  told  you  of  him)  a  familiar,3 
To  rifle  with  at  horses,  and  win  cups. 


1  Dol.  A  fine  young  quodling.]  "A  quodling, 
or  codling;  metaphorically,  a  too  soon  ripe- 
headed  young  boy.  By  the  same  metaphor 
below  he  is  called  a  puffin,  i.e.,  malum  pul- 
tnoneum. " 

This  strange  note  Whalley  found  in  Upton, 
and  continued  as  it  stands  here  in  his  corrected 
copy.  That  Upton  knew  his  own  meaning  is 
highly  probable  (though  I  will  not  affirm  it),  but 
that  he  knew  his  author's  I  cannot  possibly  be 
lieve.  A  "  quodling"  is  not  a  whitlow,  neither 
is  a  "  puffin"  a  shortness  of  breath. 

In  Twelfth  Night,  Malvolio  says— "As  a 
squash  before  'tis  a  peascod,  or  a  codling  when 
'tis  almost  an  apple."  On  which  Steevens  ob 
serves,  that  a  codling  anciently  meant  an  imma 
ture  apple  ;  and  produces  this  passage  of  Jonson 
to  confirm  it.  An  apple,  though  immature,  is 
still,  I  presume,  an  apple,  which  the  codling  of 
Shakspeare  is  not,  unless  almost  have  the  same 
meaning  as  altogetJter.  The  fact  is,  that  Steevens 
spoke  by  guess,  and  was  not  lucky.  Codling  (a 
mere  diminutive  of  cod)  is  not  necessarily  re 
stricted  to  this  or  that — it  means  an  involucrum 
or  kell,  and  was  used  by  our  old  writers  for  that 
early  state  of  vegetation  when  the  fruit,  after 
shaking  off  the  blossom,  began  to  assume  a 

§lobular  and  determinate  form.  This  is  what 
haksj^are  means.  "  I  have  seen  Summer  go 
up  and  down  with  hot  codlings,"  says  a  cha 
racter  in  the  Sun's  Darling.  "  This,"  exclaims 
the  editor  of  Ford,  "plainly  proves  the  asser 
tion  of  Steevens  that  codlings  are  immature 
apples,  as  none  but  such  could  be  had  in  sum- 


Dol.  O,  let  him  in. 
Sub.  Stay.    Who  shall  do't? 
Face.  Get  you 
Your  robes  on :  I  will  meet  him,  as  going 

out. 

Dol.  And  what  shall  I  do  ? 
Face.  Not  te  seen ;  away  !      [Exit  Dol. 
Seem  you  very  reserved. 
Sub.  Enough.  [Exit. 

Face,  [aloud  and  retiring.~\  God  be  wi* 

you,  sir, 

I  pray  you  let  him  know  that  I  was  here : 
His  name  is  Dapper.    I  would  gladly  have 

staid,  but 

Dap.  [within.']  Captain,  I  am  here. 
Face.  Who's  that  ? — He's  come,  I  think, 
doctor. 

Enter  Dapper. 

Good  faith,  sir,  I  was  going  away. 

Dap.  In  truth, 
I  am  very  sorry,  captain. 

Face.  But  I  thought 
Sure  I  should  meet  you. 

Dap.  Ay,  I  am  very  glad. 
I  had  a  scurvy  writ  or  two  to  make, 
And  I  had  lent  my  watch  last  night*  to 
one 


mer."  Mr.  Weber  is  always  positive  in  propor 
tion  to  his  want  of  knowledge.  The  "  codling  " 
of  Shakspeare  is  perfectly  distinct  from  the  "hot 
codlings"  of  Ford,  which,  as  any  one  but  his 
editor  would  have  discovered,  are  not  apples  but 
young  peas;  which  under  this  name  were  cried, 
ready  dressed,  about  the  streets  of  London. 
With  respect  to  the  quodling  of  the  text,  to 
which  it  is  more  than  time  to  return,  and  which 
has  been  so  often  and  so  ridiculously  quoted  to 
confirm  what  Shakspeare  never  meant,  it  is 
neither  an  apple  nor  a  pea,  but  a  sportive  appel 
lation  for  a  young  quill-driver,  derived  from  the 
S'ods  and  quids  of  legal  phraseology,  which 
ve  given  so  many  other  cant  terms  to  the 
language.  Dapper  was  dressed  as  youths  of  his 
grave  profession  usually  were  in  Jonson's  time, 
in  a  band  and  gown.  Hence  Dorothy's  know 
ledge  of  his  occupation,  and  Face's  instant  re 
cognition  of  her  description. 

a  In  Holborn,  at  the  Dagger. ]  Jonson  is 
attentive  to  the  decorum  of  his  scene  in  the 
minutest  point.  The  Dagger  is  not  mentioned 
at  random  :  it  was  an  ordinary  or  gambling- 
house  of  the  lowest  and  most  disreputable  kind  ; 
and  sufficiently  points  out  the  views  and  con 
nexions  of  Dapper.  It  occurs  again  in  the  last 
act. 

8  A  familiar.]  i.e.,  an  attendant  spirit  or 
demon ;  such  as  witches  always  carried  about 
them. 

4  And  I  had  lent  my  watch  last  night,  <Jy»c.] 
This  little  burst  of  vanity  is  pleasant  and  cha 
racteristic.  Watches  at  this  time  were  scarce 
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That  dines  to-day  at  the  sheriff's,  and  so 

was  robbed 
Of  my  pass-time. 

Re-enter  Subtle  in  his  velvet  cap  and 
gown. 

Is  this  the  cunning-man  ? 

Face.  This  is  his  worship. 

Dap.  Is  he  a  doctor? 

Face.  Yes. 

Dap.    And  have  you  broke  with  him, 
captain  ? 

Face.  Ay. 

Dap.  And  how  ? 

Face.  Faith,  he  does  make  the  matter, 

sir,  so  dainty, 
I  know  not  what  to  say. 

Dap.  Not  so,  good  captain. 

Face.  Would  1  were  fairly  rid  of  it,  be 
lieve  me. 

Dap.  Nay,  now  you  grieve  me,  sir.  Why 

should  you  wish  so  ? 
I  dare  assure  you,  I'll  not  be  ungrateful. 

Face.  I  cannot  think  you  will,  sir.     But 
the  law 

Is  such  a  thing and  then  he  says,  Read's 

matter 


and  dear,  and  seem  to  have  conferred  some  kind 
of  distinction  on  their  possessors ;  they  were 
of  course  much  coveted  by  those  who  aspired 
to  be  thought  fashionable,  or  to  frequent  good 
company.  Our  old  dramatists  are  full  of  allu 
sions  to  this  circumstance.  Thus  Brome,  who 
probably  had  his  master,  Jonson,  in  his  thoughts : 

"  When  every  puisne  clerk  can  carry 

The  time  o'  the  day  in  his  breeches." 

Antipodes. 
And  Marmion : 

"Pet.  Ne'er  &  watch!  'tis  the  greatest  sole 
cism  in  society  that  ever  I  heard  of :  ne'er  a 
•watch! 

Lion.  How  deeply  you  conceive  of  it ! 

Pet.  You  have  not  a  gentleman,  that's  a  true 
gentleman,  without  one." — The  Antiquary. 

1  And  then  he  says,  Read's  matter 

Falling  so  lately. .]  In  Rymer's  Fcedera,  vol. 
xvi.  p.  666,  we  meet  with  a  pardon  from  James  I. 
to  the  person  here  meant,  for  practising  the  black 
art:  "Simon  Read  of  St.  George's,  Southwark, 
professor  of  physic,  who  was  indicted  for  the 
invocation  of  wicked  spirits,  in  order  to  find  out 
the  name  of  the  person  who  had  stole  37/.  IOT. 
from  Tobias  Matthews  of  St.  Mary  Steynings  in 
London."  This  was  in  1608.  This  Simon  Read 
and  one  Roger  Jenkins  stood  suit  with  the 
College  of  Physicians  in  1602,  for  practising 
without  a  licence,  in  which  they  were  both  cast. 
— WHAL. 

8  T/uit  I  am  a  chizust—  Whafs  that?— The 
Turk  was  Jiere.}  A  chiaus  was  an  envoy  sent 


Falling  so  lately.1 

Dap.  Read  !  he  was  an  ass, 
And  dealt,  sir,  with  a  fool. 
Face.  It  was  a  clerk,  sir. 
Dap.  A  clerk  ! 

Face.  Nay,  hear  me,  sir,  you  know  the 
law 

Better,  I  think 

Dap.  I  should,  sir,  and  the  danger  : 
You  know,  I  shewed  the  statute  to  you. 
Face.  You  did  so. 
Dap.  And  will  I  tell  then  !  By  this  hand 

of  fl«sh, 

Would  it  might  never  write  good  court- 
hand  more, 

If  I  discover.     What  do  you  think  of  me, 
That  I  am  a  chiaus  ? 
Face.  What's  that?2 
Dap.  The  Turk  was  here. 
As  one  would  say,  do  you  think  I  am  a 

Turk? 

Face.  I'll  tell  the  doctor  so. 
Dap.  Do,  good  sweet  captain. 
Face.    Come,   noble  doctor,   pray  thee 

let's  prevail ; 

This  is  the  gentleman,  and  he  is  no  chiaus. 
Sub.  Captain,  I  have  returned  you  all 
my  answer. 


from  the  Porte  on  special  occasions  ;  for  the  Turk 
at  that  time  kept  no  leiger  ambassadors  in  any 
part  of  Europe.  Dapper  uses  the  term  for  a  | 
cheat  or  swindler,  in  consequence  of  a  circum 
stance  which  took  place  a  short  time  before  this 
comedy  appeared.  In  1609,  Sir  Robert  Shirley 
sent  a  messenger  or  chia-us  (as  our  old  writers 
call  him),  to  this  country  as  his  agent  from  the 
Grand  Signior,  and  the  Sophy,  to  transact  some 
preparatory  business.  Sir  Robert  followed  him 
at  his  leisure  as  ambassador  from  both  those 
princes  ;  but  before  he  reached  England  his 
agent  had  chiaused  the  Turkish  and  Persian 
merchants  here  of  4ooo/.  and  taken  his  flight, 
unconscious  perhaps  that  he  had  enriched  the 
language  with  a  word  of  which  the  etymology 
would  mislead  Upton  and  puzzle  Dr.  Johnson. 
This  is  "the  Turk  was  here"  in  Dapper's  time. 
Two  other  chiauses  are  mentioned  by  our  an 
nalists  as  visiting  us  in  1618  and  1625  ;  these, 
however,  were  more  respectable  characters,  and 
are  only  noticed  for  the  degree  of  pomp  with 
which  James  and  Charles  I.  respectively  received 
them.  After  all,  chouse  is  not  so  remote  from 
cozen  (an  old  word  from  the  Dan.  kosa],  but 
that  we  may  easily  believe  something  very  like 
it  had  long  been  familiar  to  us.  The  frequent 
use  of  the  word,  however,  at  this  period  is 
undoubtedly  owing  to  the  celebrity  conferred 
upon  it  by  the  knavery  of  Sir  Robert's  chiaus. 
The  word  occurs  in  Shirley,  spelt  as  here  :  "We 
are  in  a  fair  way  to  be  ridiculous.  What  think 
you,  madam,  chiaused  by  a  scholar  V—Honorift 
and  Mammon. 
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THE  ALCHEMIST. 


[ACT  I. 


I   would  do  much,  sir,    for  your  love 

But  this 
I  neither  may,  nor  can. 

Face.  Tut,  do  not  say  so. 
You  deal  now  with  a  noble  fellow,  doctor, 
One  that  will  thank  you  richly  ;  and  he  is 

no  chiaus  : 
Let  that,  sir,  move  you. 

Sub.  Pray  you,  forbear 

Face.  He  has 
Four  angels  here. 
Sub.  You  do  me  wrong,  good  sir. 
Face.  Doctor,   wherein?  to  tempt  you 

with  these  spirits  ? 
Sub.  To  tempt  my  art  and  love,  sir,  to 

my  peril. 
Fore  heaven,  I  scarce  can  think  you  are 

my  friend, 
That    so    would    draw  me  to   apparent 

danger. 

Face.  I  draw  you !   a  horse  draw  you, 
and  a  halter, 

You,  and  your  flies  together 

Dap.  Nay,  good  captain. 

Face.  That  know  no  difference  of  men. 

Sub.  Good  words,  sir. 

Face.  Good  deeds.sir,  doctor  dogs '-meat. 

'Slight,  I  bring  you 
No   cheating  Clim  o'  the  Cloughs,1    or 

Claribels, 

That  look  as  big  as  five-and-fifty,    and 
flush  ;2 

And  spit  out  secrets  like  hot  custard 

Dap.  Captain  ! 

Face.    Nor    any    melancholic    under- 

scribe, 

Shall  tell  the  vicar  ;  but  a  special  gentle, 
That  is  the  heir  to  forty  marks  a  year, 
Consorts   with    the    small    poets    of   the 

time, 

Is  the  sole  hope  of  his  old  grandmother ; 
That  knows  the  law,  and  writes  you  six 

fair  hands, 

Is  a  fine  clerk,  and  has  his  cyphering  perfect. 
Will    take    his  oath  o'    the   Greek  Tes 
tament,3 


'  No  cheating  Clim  o'  the  Cloughs,  or  Clari 
bels,]  i.e.,  no  ranting  heroes  of  old  ballads  and 
romances.  Clim  of  the  Clough  was  a  celebrated 
archer  often  mentioned  in  the  histories  of  Robin 
Hood: 

"  For  he  brought  Adam  Bell,  and  Clim  of  the 

Clougk, 

And  William  a  Cloudes-lee, 
To  shoot  with  our  Forester  for  forty  marks, 

And  the  Forester  beat  them  all  three." 
Nash  uses  the  word  for  a  roaring  bully,  a 


If  need  be,  in  his  pocket  ;  and  can  court 
His  mistress  out  of  Ovid. 

Dap.  Nay,  dear  captain 

Face.  Did  you  not  tell  me  so  ? 
Dap.  Yes  ;  but  I'd  have  you 
Use  master  doctor  with   some   more  re 
spect. 
Face.  Hang  him,  proud  stag,  with  his 

broad  velvet  head  ! — 
But  for  your  sake,   I'd  choke  ere  I  would 

change 

An  article  of  breath   with  such  a  puck- 
fist ! 

Come,  let's  be  gone.  [Go-ing. 

Sub.  Pray  you  let  me  speak  with  you. 
Dap.  His  worship  calls  you,  captain. 
Face.  I  am  sorry 

I  e'er  embarked  myself  in  such  a  business. 
Dap.  Nay,  good  sir  ;  he  did  call  you. 
Face.  Will  he  take  then  ? 

Sub.  First,  hear  me 

Face.  Not  a  syllable,  'less  you  take. 

Sub.  Pray  you,  sir 

Face.   Upon  no  terms  but  an  assumpsit. 
Sub.  Your  humour  must  be  law. 

[He  takes  the  four  angels. 
Face.  Why  now,  sir,  talk. 
Now  T  dare  hear  you  with  mine  honour 

Speak. 
So  may  this  gentleman  too. 

Sub.  Why,  sir 

[Offering  to  whisper  Face. 
Face.  No  whispering. 
Sub.    Fore  heaven,   you    do  not    ap 
prehend  the  loss 
You  do  yourself  in  this. 

Face.  Wherein  ?  for  what? 

Sub.  Marry,  to  be  so  importunate  for 

one 

That,  when  he  has  it,  will  undo  you  all : 
He'll  win  up  all  the  money  in  the  town. 
Face.  How  ! 
Sub.  Yes,  and  blow  up  gamester  after 

gamester, 

As  they  do  crackers  in  a  puppet-play. 
If  I  do  give  him  a  familiar, 


8  That  look  as  big  as  five-and-fifty,  and 
flush;]  Five-and-fifty,  it  appears,  was  the 
highest  number  to  stand  on  at  the  old  game  of 
Primero.  If  a  fiush  accompanied  this  the  hand 
was  irresistible,  and  swept  the  table ;  the  holder 
therefore  might  well  leak  big  on  it. 

8  Will  take  his  oath  o  the  Greek  Testament,} 
This  is  the  reading  of  the  quarto,  and  seems 
better  adapted  to  the  case  of  Dapper  (as  Whal- 
ley  justly  observes)  than  that  of  the  folio  1616, 
which  has  the  "  Greek  Xenophon."  The  altera 
tion  is  easily  accounted  for;  but  appears  no 
"onger  necessary. 
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Give  you  him  all  you  play  for  ;  never  set 

him  : 
For  he  will  have  it. 

Face.  You  are  mistaken,  doctor. 
Why,  he  does  ask  one  but  for  cups  and 

horses, 

A  rifling  fly ;  none  of  your  great  familiars. 
Dap.  Yes,  captain,  I  would  have  it  for 

all  games. 
Sub.  I  told  you  so. 
Face.  [Takingltep.  aside.]  'Slight,  that 

is  a  new  business  ! 

I  understood  you,  a  tame  bird,  to  fly 
Twice  in  a  term,  or  so,  on  Friday  nights, 
When  you  had  left  the  office,  for  a  nag 
Of  forty  or  fifty  shillings. 
Dap.  Ay,  'tis  true,  sir  ; 
But  I  do  think  now  I  shall  leave  the  law,1 

And  therefore 

Face.  Why,  this  changes  quite  the  case. 
Do  you  think  that  I  dare  move  him  ? 

Dap.  If  you  please,  sir  ; 
All's  one  to  him,  I  see. 

Face.  What !  for  that  money  ? 
I  cannot  with  my  conscience  ;  nor  should 

you 
Make  the  request,  methinks. 

Dap.  No,  sir,  I  mean 
To  add  consideration. 
Face.  Why  then,  sir, 
1 11  try.    [Goes  to  Subtle.]  Say  that  it  were 

for  all  games,  doctor  ? 
Sub.  I  say  then,  not  a  mouth  shall  eat 

for  him 

At  any  ordinary,  but  on  the  score, 
That  is  a  gaming  mouth,  conceive  me. 
Face.  Indeed  ! 
Sub.  He'll  draw  you  all  the  treasure  of 

the  realm, 
If  it  be  set  him. 

Face.  Speak  you  this  from  art  ? 
Sub.  Ay,  sir,  and  reason  too,  the  ground 
of  art. 


1  Ay,  'its  true  ; 

But  /  do  think  now  /  shall  leave  the  law, 
&c.  ]  This  is  excellent ;  the  avarice  of  Dapper 
begins  to  operate  ;  and  his  desires  expand  in 
consequence  of  what  he  had  been  permitted  to 
overhear :  the  keen  observation  and  art  of  Jon- 
son  are  eminently  conspicuous  in  every  part  of 
this  wonderful  drama. 

8  Sub.  The  spirits  of  dead  Holland,  living 
Isaac, 

Yoitd  swear,  were  in  him;]  The  poet  alludes 
to  the  two  famous  chemists,  Isaac  and  John 
Isaac  Hollands,  who  nourished  about  this 
time,  and  wrote  several  treatises  on  Alchemy. — 
WHAL. 

The  works  of  the  latter  were  published  in  161 7, 


He  is  of  the  only  best  complexion, 
The  queen  of  Fairy  loves. 
Face.  What  !  is  he? 
Sub.   Peace. 
He'll  overhear  you.     Sir,   should  she  but 

see  him 

Face.  What? 

Sub.  Do  not  you  tell  him. 

Face.  Will  he  win  at  cards  too? 

Sub.  The  spirits  of  dead  Holland,  living 

Isaac, 
You'd    swear,     were    in    him  ;2    such    a 

vigorous  luck 

As  cannot  be  resisted.     'Slight,  he'll  put 
Six  of  your  gallants  to  a  cloke,3  indeed. 
Face.  A  strange  success,  that  some  man 
shall  be  born  to  ! 

Sub.  He  hears  you,  man 

Dap.  Sir,  I'll  not  be  ingrateful. 

Face.  Faith,   I  have  confidence  in  his 

good  nature  : 

You  hear,  he  says  he  will  not  be  ingrateful. 
Sub.  Why,  as  you  please  ;  my  venture 

follows  yours. 
Face.  Troth,  do  it,  doctor ;  think  him 

trusty,  and  make  him. 
He  may  make  us  both  happy  in  an  hour  ;4 
Win  some  five  thousand  pound,  and  send 

us  two  on't. 

Dap.  Believe  it,  and  I  will,  sir. 
Face.  And  you  shall,  sir. 

[Takes him  aside. 
You  have  heard  all? 
Dap.  No,  what  was't  ?  Nothing,  I,  sir. 
Face.   Nothing  ! 
Dap.  A  little,  sir. 
Face.  Well,  a  rare  star 
Reigned  at  your  birth. 
Dap.  At  mine,  sir  !  No. 
Face.  The  doctor 

Swears  that  you  are 

Sub.  Nay,  captain,  you'll  tell  all  now. 
Face.  Allied  to  the  queen  of  Fairy. 


with  this  title  :    "  M.  Joannis  Isaaci  Hollandi 
Opera  mineralia  et  vegetatilia,  sive  de  lapide 
philosophico  qua  reperiri  potuerunt,  omnia." 
He'llput 

Six  of  your  gallants  to  a  cloke,]  i.e.,  strip 
them  to  the  cloke;  the  last  thing  which  "a 
gallant"  parted  with,  as  it  served  to  conceal  the 
loss  of  the  rest.  Cartwright,  a  devoted  follower 
of  Jonson,  has  imitated,  or  rather  caricatured, 
much  of  this  dialogue  in  the  Ordinary. 

4  He  may  make  us  both  happy  in  an  hour;] 
i.e.,  rich.  WG.  have  had  this  Grecism  before. 
See  vol.  i.  p.  213  a.  Thus  too  Cartwright : 

"  I  see  the  tide  of  fortune  rolling  in 
Without  resistance.    Go,  be  close  and  happy" 
Ordinary,  act  ii.  sc.  3. 
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Dap.  Who  ?  that  I  am  ? 

Believe  it,  no  such  matter 

Face.  Yes,  and  that 
You  were    born    with    a    cawl    on    your 

head.1 

Dap.  Who  says  so  ? 
Face.   Come, 

You  know  it  well  enough,  though  you  dis 
semble  it. 

Dap.  I'  fac,   I  do  not ;  you  are  mis 
taken. 

Face.  How ! 
Swear  by  your  fac,    and  in  a   thing  so 

known 
Unto  the  doctor?  how  shall  we,  sir,  trust 

you 

In  the  other  matter  ?  can  we  ever  think, 
When  you  have  won  five  or  six  thousand 

pound, 
You'll  send  us  shares  in't  by  this  rate  ? 

Dap.  By  Jove,  sir, 
I'll  win  ten  thousand  pound,  and  send  you 

half. 

I'  fac's  no  oath.2 
Sub.  No,  no,  he  did  but  jest. 
Face.  Go  to.     Go  thank  the  doctor : 

he's  your  friend, 
To  take  it  so. 
Dap.  I  thank  his  worship. 
Face.  So! 
Another  angel. 
Dap.  Must  I  ? 
Face.  Must  you  !  'slight, 
What  else  is  thanks?  will  you  be  trivial?— 
Doctor, 

[Dapper  gives  him  the  money. 
When  must  he  come  for  his  familiar? 
Dap.  Shall  I  not  have  it  with  me  ? 
Sub.  O,  good  sir  ! 

There  must  a  world  of  ceremonies  pass  ; 
You  must  be  bathed  and  fumigated  first : 


1  You  -were  born  with  a  cawl  on  your  head.} 
This  prognostication  of  good  fortune  is  alluded 
to  by  many  of  our  old  writers.  Thus  in  Elvira : 

"  Were  we  not  born  with  cawls  upon  our  Jieads, 
Think'st  thou,   Chichon,  to  come  off  thrice 

a-row, 
Thus  safely  from  such  dangerous  adventures?" 

This  superstition,  which  is  of  very  ancient  date, 
is  even  now  prevalent  in  many  weak  minds. 

3  I'  fac's  no  oath.}  An  allusion  perhaps  to  the 
petty  salvos  by  which  the  Puritans  contrived  to 
evade  the  charge  of  swearing :  unless  it  be  rather 
aimed  at  the  strictness  with  which  the  Masters 
of  the  Revels  affected  to  revise  the  language  of 
the  stage.  That  some  revision  was  but  too 
necessary  is  abundantly  clear  ;  but  these  taste 
less  and  officious  tyrants  acted  with  little  discri 
mination,  and  were  always  more  ready  to  prove 
their  authority  than  their  judgment.  The  most 


Besides,  the  queen  of  Fairy  does  not  rise 
Till  it  be  noon. 

Face.  Not,  if  she  danced,  to-night. 

Sub.  And  she  must  bless  it. 

Face.  Did  you  never  see 
Her  royal  grace  yet  ? 

Dap.  Whom? 

Face.  Your  aunt  of  Fairy  ? 

Sub.  Not  since  she  kist  him  in  the  cradle, 

captain ; 
I  can  resolve  you  that. 

Face.  Well,  see  her  grace, 
Whate'er  it  cost  you,  for  a  thing  that  I 

know. 

It  will  be  somewhat  hard  to  compass ;  but 
However,  see  her.  You  are  made,  believe  it, 
If  you  can  see  her.  Her  grace  is  a  lone 

woman, 

And  very  rich  ;  and  if  she  take  a  fancy, 
She  will  do  strange  things.    See  her,  at  any 

hand. 

'Slid,  she  may  hap  to  leave  you  all  she  has: 
It  is  the  doctor's  fear. 

Dap.  How  will't  be  done,  then  ? 

Face.  Let  me  alone,  take  you  no  thought. 

Do  you 
But  say  to  me,  captain,  I'll  see  her  grace. 

Dap.   "  Captain,  I'll  see  her  grace." 

Face.  Enough.  \Knockingwithin. 

Sub.  Who's  there? 

Anon.— Conduct  him  forth  by  the  back 
way.  [Aside  to  Face. 

Sir,  against  one  o'clock  prepare  yourself ; 
Till  when  you  must  be  fasting ;  only  take 
Three  drops  of  vinegar  in  at  your  nose, 
Two  at  your  mouth,  and  one  at  either  ear; 
Then  bathe  your  fingers'  ends  and  wash 

your  eyes, 

To  sharpen  your  five  senses,  and  cry  hum 
Thrice,  and  then  l/uz3  as  often ;  and  then 
come.  [Exit. 


hateful  of  them,  Sir  Henry  Herbert,  in  his 
examination  of  Tfie  Wits  of  Davenant,  had 
marked,  it  appears,  a  number  of  harmless  inter 
jections,  which  might  have  subjected  the  poet  to 
some  punishment :  but  the  good-natured  Charles 
interfered,  and  Sir  Henry  has  thus  recorded  his 
spleen  and  disappointment:  "  The  kinge  is 
pleased  to  take  faith,  death,  slight,  &c.  for 
asseverations,  and  no  oathes — to  which  I  doe 
humbly  submit  as  my  master's  judgment;  but 
under  favour  do  conceive  them  to  be  oathes,  and 
enter  them  here  to  declare  my  submission  and 
opinion." 

3  And  tJity  cry  buz,  &c.]  From  a  singular 
passage  in  Seldeti  relating  to  the  punishment  of 
witchcraft,  it  would  seein  that  buz  was  a  kind  of 
cabalistical  word,  used  by  the  impostors  of  those 
days  in  their  invocations.  "If  one  should  pro 
fess,  that  by  turning  his  hat  thrice  and  crying 
buz  I  he  could  take  away  a  man's  life  (though  in 
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Face.  Can  you  remember  this  ? 

Dap.  I  warrant  you. 

Face.  Well  then,  away.     It  is  but  your 

bestowing 
Some    twenty  nobles    'mong  her  grace's 

servants, 

And  put  on  a  clean  shirt :  you  do  not  know 

What  grace  her  grace  may  do  you  in  clean 

linen.1        {Exeunt  Face  and  Dapper. 

Sub.  \within. ~\   Come  in !   Good  wives, 

I  pray  you  forbear  me  now ; 
Troth,  I  can  do  you  no  good  till  afternoon — 

Re-enters,  followed  by  Drugger. 

What    is    your    name,     say    you     Abel 

Drugger  ? 
Drug.  Yes,  sir. 
Sub.  A  seller  of  tobacco  ? 
Drug.  Yes,  sir. 
Sub.  Umph  ! 
Free  of  the  grocers  ? 

Dnig.  Ay,  an't  please  you. 

Sub.  Well 

Your  business,  Abel  ? 

Drug.  This,  an't  please  your  worship ; 
I  am  a  young  beginner,  and  am  building 
Of  a  new  shop,  an't  like  your  worship, 

just 
At  corner  of  a  street : — Here  is  the  plot 

on't * 

And  I  would  know  by  art,  sir,  of  your 

worship, 

Which  way  I  should  make  my  door,  by 
necromancy, 


And  where  my  shelves ;  and  which  should 

be  for  boxes, 
And  which  for  pots.     I  would  be  glad  to 

thrive,  sir : 
And  I  was  wished  to  your  worship3  by  i 

gentleman, 
One  Captain  Face,  that  says  you   know 

men's  planets, 
And  their  good  angels,  and  their  bad. 

Sub.  I  do, 
If  I  do  see  them 4 

Re-enter  Face. 

Face.  What !  my  honest  Abel  ? 
Thou  art  well  met  here. 

Drug.  Troth,  sir,  I  was  speaking, 
Just  as  your  worship  came  here,  of  your 

worship : 

I  pray  you  speak  for  me  to  master  doctor. 
Face.  He  shall  do  anything.     Doctor, 

do  you  hear  ? 

This  is  my  friend,  Abel,  an  honest  fellow ; 
He  lets  me  have  good  tobacco,  and  he 

does  not 

Sophisticate  it  with  sack-lees  or  oil, 
Nor  washes  it  in  muscadel  and  grains, 
Nor  buries  it  in  gravel,  under  ground, 
Wrapped  up  in  greasy  leather,  or  pissed 

clouts : 

But  keeps  it  in  fine  lily  pots,  that,  opened, 
Smell  like  conserve  of   roses,  or  French 

beans. 

He  has  his  maple  block,  his  silver  tongs, 
Winchester  pipes,  and  fire  of  juniper  :6 


truth  he  could  do  no  such  thing),  yet  this  were 
a  just  law  made  by  the  state,  that  whosoever 
should  turn  his  hat  thrice  and  cry  buz !  with  an 
intention  to  take  away  a  man's  life,  shall  be  put 
to  death." — Vol.  iii.  p.  2077.  Mr.  Scott  has 
misapprehended  this  passage  (if  it  be  this  to 
which  he  alludes).  He  says  (Dryden's  Works, 
vol.  xv.  p.  297)  that  "it  was  the  absurd  and 
cruel  doctrine  of  one  of  the  English  lawyers, 
that  if  a  man  firmly  believes  that  by  whirling 
his  hat  round  his  Jtead  and  crying  bo  he  could 
occasion  the  death  of  an  enemy,  he  becomes  by 
performing  that  ceremony  guilty  of  murder." 
Here  all  the  characteristics  of  the  original  are 
lost :  not  to  observe  that  Selden  speaks  of  a  law 
to  be  passed  in  consequence  of  a  practice  which 
might  have  very  serious  effects,  and  which  must 
then  be  a  direct  and  wilful  violation  of  this  sup 
posed  law. 

You  do  not  know 

WJiat  grace  her  grace  may  do  you  in  clean 
linen.]  It  seems  almost  superfluous  to  observe, 
that  the  fairies  are  constantly  represented  as 
great  enemies  to  uncleanliness.  Thus  in  Dray- 


tci's  Nymphidia : 


"  These  make  our  girls  their  sluttcry  rue, 
By  pinching  them  both  black  and  blue ; 
And  put  a  penny  in  their  shoe, 
The  house  for  cleanly  sweeping." 

a  Here's  the  plot  on'?,]  i.e.,  the  plan  or 
ground-plot.  Thus  Sir  Henry  Wotton  :  "  Some 
Italians  doe  prescribe  that  when  they  have  chosen 
the  floore  or  plot,"  &c.  Elements  of  Archil,  p.  24. 
— WHAL. 

8  A  fid  I  was  wished  to  your  worship,  £c.] 
i.e.,  recommended.  See  vol.  i.  p.  177  £. 

*  I  do, 

If  I  do  set  them—']  Subtle  is  facetious,  and 
plays  upon  the  word  angel,  which  he  takes  for  a 
coin,  and  poor  Abel  for  an  attendant  spirit. 

5  He  has  his  maple  block,  his  silver  tongs, 

Winchester  pipes,  and  fire  of  juniper  J\  It 
should  be  observed  that  the  houses  of  druggists 
(tobacconists)  were  not  merely  furnished  with 
tobacco,  but  with  conveniences  for  smoking  it. 
Every  well  frequented  shop  was  an  academy  of 
this  "  noble  art,"  where  professors  regularly 
attended  to  initiate  the  country  aspirant.  Abel's 
shop  is  very  graphically  described,  and  seems 
to  be  one  of  the  most  fashionable  kind  Th« 
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A  neat,  spruce,  honest  fellow,  and  no  gold 
smith.1 
Sub.  He  is  a  fortunate  fellow,  that  I  am 

sure  on. 

Face.  Already,  sir,   have  you  found  it? 
Lo  thee,  Abel ! 

Sub.  And  in  right  way  toward  riches 

Face.  Sir! 
Sub.  This  summer 

He  will  be  of  the  clothing  of  his  company, 
And  next  spring  called  to  the  scarlet  ;2  spend 

what  he  can. 

Face.  What,  and  so  little  beard? 
Sub.  Sir,  you  must  think, 
He    may   have  a  receipt    to    make  hair 

come : 
But  he'll  be  wise,  preserve  his  youth,  and 

fine  for  't ; 

His  fortune  looks  for  him  another  way. 
Face.  'Slid,  doctor,  how  canst  thou  know 

this  so  soon  ? 
I  am  amused  at  that  !3 

Sub.  By  a  rule,  captain, 
In  metoposcopy,  which  I  do  work  by ; 
A  certain  star  in  the  forehead,  which  you 

see  not. 
Your  chesnut  or  your  olive-coloured  face 

maple  block  was  for  shredding  the  tobacco  leaf, 
the  silver1  tongs  for  holding  the  coal,  and  the 
fire  of  juniper  for  the  customers  to  light  their 
pipes.  Juniper  is  not  lightly  mentioned  :  "  when 
once  kindled,"  Fuller  says,  "it  is  hardly 
quenched  :"  and  Upton  observes,  from  Cardan, 
that  "a  coal  of  juniper,  if  covered  with  its  own 
ashes,  will  retain  its  fire  a  whole  year." 

1  Mr.  Bowie,  the  author  of  some  very  stupid 
notes  on  Milton,  (see  the  late  editions  of  that 
poet),  has  chosen  to  "vent  his  folly"  on  Jonson 
also,  and  to  accuse  him  in  his  Reflections  on 
Originality,  of  "  plagiarism,  tediousness,  and 
obscurity." 

"A  neat,  spruce,  honest  fellow,  and  no  gold 
smith." 

A  quaint  distinction — and  no  goldsmith  !  It 
means  possibly  that  he  had  not  the  chryso- 
sperme  (the  philosopher's  stone).  It  is,  however, 
by  no  means  obvious  that  this  is  the  real  mean 
ing,  and  therefore  it  must  remain  Jtardly  intel 
ligible,  &c.  p.  66.  This  egregious  critic  did 
not  know  that  goldsmiths,  in  Jonson's  age,  were 
not  only  bankers,  but  brokers  and  money 
lenders.  Abel  was  a  good,  "  honest  fellow,"  and 
no  usurer.  This  is  the  simple  meaning  of  the 
passage,  produced  with  such  parade  to  convict 
Jonson  of  "obscurity."  His  "plagiarism"  (for 
we  may  as  well  dismiss  the  critic  at  once)  is 
proved  by  his  taking  a  trite  line  from  Martial — 
marked  by  the  poet  himself,  be  it  observed,  as  a 
quotation  ;  and — happily  detected,  after  a  lapse 
of  two  centuries,  by  this  sagacious  gentleman. 
The  "  tediousness"  is  thus  brought  home  to  him. 
Abel  says  (infra,  p.  17  6)  : 


Does  never  fail :  and  your  long  ear  doth 

promise. 
I   knew  't,  by  certain  spots,    too,  in  his 

teeth, 

And  on  the  nail  of  his  mercurial  finger.4 
face.  Which  finger's  that  ? 
Sub.  His  little  finger.     Look. 
You  were  born  upon  a  Wednesday  ? 
Drug.    Yes,  indeed,  sir. 
Sub.    The    thumb,    in  chiromancy,   we 

give  Venus ; 

The  forefinger  to  Jove ;  the  midst  to  Sa 
turn; 

The  ring  to  Sol ;  the  least  to  Mercury, 
Who  was  the  lord,  sir,  of  his  horoscope, 
His  house  of  life  being  Libra ;  which  fore- 
shewed 
He  should  be  a  merchant,  and  should  trade 

with  balance. 
Face.  Why,  this  is  strange  !     Is  it  not, 

honest  Nab  ? 
Sub.  There  is  a  ship  now  coming  from 

Ormus, 
That  shall  yield  him  such  a  commodity 

Of  drugs This  is  the  west,  and  this  the 

south  ?  [Pointing  to  the  plan. 

Drug.  Yes,  sir. 


"  Yes,  I  have  a  portague  I  have  kept  this  half 
year." 

"  Holinshed  mentions  the  pottague  as  a 
piece  very  solemnly  kept  of  divers.  This  cus 
tom  we  are  sure  from  hence  continued  in  his 
time.  But  a  reader  of  Jonson  is  continually 
teased  with  these  !"  p.  65.  Why  these  should  be 
more  teasing  in  the  poet  than  the  historian,  it  is 
difficult  to  conjecture — but  enough  of  Mr.  Bowie, 
|  on  whom  I  should  not  have  wasted  a  syllable 
had  not  all  his  trash  been  transcribed  for  the 
press,  on  the  margin  of  Whalley's  corrected 
copy. 

2  This  summer 

He  -will  be  of  the  clothing  of  his  company, 
A  nd  next  spring  called  to  the  scarlet ;]  i.  e. , 
he  will  this  year  be  brought  upon  the  livery  of 
the  Grocers'  Company,  and  the  next  be  drank  to 
as  sheriff. 

3  /  am  amused  at  that !]  i.e.,  amazed.     The 
two  words  have  the  same  origin  (which,  is  not 

|  that  given  by  Dr.  Johnson)  and  were  once  per- 
I  fectly  synonymous.  Thus  in  Mons.  d' Olive : 
|  "I  am  amused,  or  I  am  in  a  quandary,  gentle- 
1  men  ;  for,  in  good  faith,  I  remember  not  very 
i  well  whether  of  them  was  my  word,"  act  ii.  sc.  i. 
See  vol.  iii.  p.  131. 

4  I  kneivt,  by  certain  spots  too,  in  his  teeth, 
And  on  the   nail  of  his  mercurial  finger.} 

Our  poet's  authority  is  Cardan :  "  Snnt  ctiant  in 
nobis  vestigia  qucedamfuturorum  eventman  in 
unguibus,  atque  etiain  in  dentibus — sed  pro 
manus  natura,  et  digitorum  in  quibus  fiuntt  et 
colorum,  et  mutatione  eorum." — WHAL. 


SCENE  I.] 


THE  ALCHEMIST. 


Sub.  And  those  are  your  two  sides  ? 

Drug.  Ay,  sir. 

Sub.  Make  me  your  door  then,  south  f 

your  broad  side,  west : 
And    on    the    east    side    of   your    shop, 

aloft, 

Write  Mathlai,  Tarmiel,  and  Baraborat ; 
Upon  the  north  part,  Rael,  Velel,  Thiel. 
They  are  the  names  of  those  Mercurial 

spirits 

That  do  fright  flies  from  boxes. 
Drug.  Yes,  sir. 
Sub.  And 

Beneath  your  threshold,  bury  me  a  load 
stone 
To  draw  in  gallants  that  wear  spurs  :  the 

rest, 
They'll  seem  to  follow. 

Face.  That's  a  secret,  Nab  ! 

Sub.  And,  on  your  stall,  a  puppet,  with 

a  vice1 

And  a  court-fucus,  to  call  city-dames  : 
You  shall  deal  much  with  minerals. 
Drug.  Sir,  I  have 

At  home,  already 

Sub.  Ay,  I  know  you  have  arsenic, 
Vitriol,  sal-tartar,  argaile,  alkali, 
Cinoper:  I  know  all. — This  fellow,   cap 
tain, 

Will  come,  in  time,  to  be  a  great  distiller, 
And  give  a  say2 — I  will  not  say  directly, 
But  very  fair — at  the  philosopher's  stone. 
Face.    Why,   how    now,  Abel !   is   this 

true? 

Drug.  Good  captain, 
What  must  I  give  ?  [Aside  to  Face. 

Face.  Nay,  I'll  not  counsel  thee. 
Thou  hear'st  what  wealth  (he  says,  spend 

what  thou  canst), 
Thou'rt  like  to  come  to. 
Drug.  I  would  gi'  him  a  crown. 


Face.  A  crown  !  and  toward  such  a  foi- 

tune  ?  heart, 
Thou  shalt  rather  gi'  him  thy  shop.     No 

gold  about  thee  ? 
Drug.  Yes,  I  have  a  portague,3  I  have 

kept  this  half-year. 
Face.  Out  on  thee,  Nab  !    'Slight,  there 

was  such  an  offer — 
Shalt  keep't  no  longer,  I'll  give't  him  for 

thee.     Doctor, 
Nab  prays  your  worship  to  drink  this,  and 

swears 

He  will  appear  more  grateful,  as  your  skill 
Does  raise  him  in  the  world. 

Drug.  I  would  entreat 
Another  favour  of  his  worship. 
Face.  What  is't,  Nab  ? 
Drug.  But  to  look  over,  sir,  my  almanack, 
And  cross   out  my  ill-days,4  that  I  may 

neither 

Bargain,  nor  trust  upon  them. 
Face.  That  he  shall,  Nab : 
Leave  it,   it  shall  be  done,    'gainst  after 
noon. 

Sub.  And  a  direction  for  his  shelves. 
Face.  Now,  Nab, 
Art  thou  well  pleased,  Nab  ? 

Drug.  'Thank,  sir,  both  your  worships. 

Face.  Away.  [Exit  Drugger. 

Why,    now,    you   smoaky   persecutor  of 

nature ! 
Now  do  you  see,   that  something's  to  be 

done, 
Beside  your  beech-coal,  and  your  corsive 

waters, 

Your  crosslets,  crucibles,  and  cucurbites  ? 
You  must  have  stuff,  brought  home  to  you, 

to  work  on : 

And  yet  you  think,  I  am  at  no  expense 
-In  searching  out  these  veins,  then  follow 
ing  them, 


1  And,  on. your  stall,  a  puppet,  with  a  vice] 
"The  droll  antic  character,  so  often  mentioned 
in  our  old  plays."  Whalley  copied  this  from 
Upton,  as  usual  ;  though  nothing  was  ever  more 
absurd.  The  "vice"  is  simply  some  kind  of 
machinery  ;  a  doll,  in  short,  moved  by  wires. 
Thus  Holinshed  describes  the  "  Rood  of 
Boxlie"  in  Kent,  as  "  made  with  divers  vices 
tomoove  the  eyes  and  lips."  And  thus  Chap- 
roan  '. 

"  Everything 

About  your  house  so  sortfully  disposed, 
That  even  as  in  a  turnspit,  called  a  jack, 
One  vice  assists  another ;  the  great  wheels 
Turning,  but  softly,  make  the  less  to  whirr 
About  their  business." 

Gentleman  Usher,  act  iii.  sc.  i. 

'  And  five  a  say,  &c.,]  i.e.,  make  a  shrewd 
VOL.  II. 


Subtle 


attempt  at,  &c.      See  vol.  i.  p.  269  a. 
alludes  to  this  speech,  p.  35. 

3  yes,  I  have  a  portague,  &c.]  A  gold  coin 
worth  about  three  pounds  twelve  shillings.  It 
was  very  common  in  this  country  not  many  years 
since,  and  principally  on  those  parts  of  the  coast 
most  addicted  to  smuggling.  See  p.  16. 

*  A  nd  cross  out  my  ill  days,  &c.j  In  our  old 
almanacks,  as  may  be  collected  from  the  dramatic 
poets,  the  days  supposed  to  be  favourable  or  un 
favourable  to  buying  and  selling,  were  usually  dis 
tinguished  by  particular  marks.  See  vol.  i.  p.  77  a. 
Mr.  Steevens  had  one  of  them  in  his  possession, 
dated  1562,  and  another,  but  of  a  more  recent 
period,  is  mentioned  by  Aubrey,  with  similar  ad 
vantages.  There  is  some  well  meant  ridicule  of  thia 
practice  in  a  curious  old  pamphlet  called  Tht 
Owles'  Almanack,  in  which  every  day  of  the 
month  has  its  appropriate  fortune  annexed  to  it 


THE  ALCHEMIST. 


[ACT  ii. 


Then  trying  them  out.     'Fore  God,  my  in 
telligence 

Costs  me  more  money  than  my  share  oft 
comes  to, 

In  these  rare  works. 
Sub.  You  are  pleasant,  sir.— 

Re-enter  Dol. 

How  now ! 
What  says  my  dainty  Dolkin  ? 

Dol.  Yonder  fish-wife 
Will  not  away.    And  there  s  your  giantess, 
The  bawd  of  Lambeth. 

Sub.  Heart,  I  cannot  speak  with  them. 
Dol.  Not  afore  night,  I  have  told  them 

in  a  voice, 

Thorough    the    trunk,  like  one   of  your 
familiars. 

But  I  have  spied  Sir  Epicure  Mammon- 

Sub.  Where? 

Dol.  Coming  along,  at  far  end  of  the 

lane, 

Slow  of  his  feet,  but  earnest  of  his  tongue 
To  one  that's  with  him. 

Sub.  Face,  go  you  and  shift. 

{Exit  Face. 

Dol,  you  must  presently  make  ready  too. 
Dol.  Why,  what's  the  matter? 
Sub.  O,  I  did  look  for  him 
With  the  sun's  rising:  marvel  he   could 

sleep. 

This  is  the  day  I  am  to  perfect  for  him 
The  magisterium,    our  great    work,    the 

stone ; 
And  yield  it,  made,  into  his  hands :    of 

which 
He  has,  this    month,  talked  as  he  were 

possessed. 

And  now  he's  dealing  pieces  on  't  away. 
Methinks  I  see  him  entering  ordinaries, 
Dispensing  for  the  pox,  and  plaguy  houses, 
Reaching  his  dose,  walking  Moorfields  for 

lepers, 

And  offering    citizens'  wives    pomander- 
bracelets, 


As  his  preservative,  made  of  the  elixir ; 
Searching  the  spittle,  to  make  old  bawds 

young ; 
And  the  highways,  for  beggars,  to  make 

rich: 
I   see   no  end  of    his  labours.      He  will 

make 
Nature  ashamed  of  her  long  sleep :  when 

art, 
Who's    but  a  step-dame,  shall  do  more 

than  she, 

In  her  best  love  to  mankind,  ever  could : 
If  his  dream  last,  he'll  turn  the  age  to  gold. 
[Exeunt. 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  I.— An  outer  Room  in  Lovewit's 
House. 

Enter  Sir  Epicure  Mammon  and  Surly. 

Mam.  Come  on,  sir.     Now  you  set  your 

foot  on  shore 

In  Novo  Orbe  ;  here's  the  rich  Peru : 
And   there   within,    sir,    are   the   golden 

mines, 
Great  Solomon's  Ophir!    he  was  sailing 

to't, 
Three  years,  but  we  have  reached  it  in  ten 

months. 

This  is  the  day  wherein,  to  all  my  friends, 
I   will   pronounce  the   happy   word,    BE 

RICH  ; 

THIS  DAY  YOU  SHALL  BE  SPECTATISSIMT. 

You  shall  no  more  deal  with  the  hollow 

dye,' 
Or  the  frail  card.     No  more  be  at  charge 

of  keeping 
The  livery-punk  for  the  young  heir,  that 

must 

Seal,  at  all  hours,  in  his  shirt :  no  more, 
If  he  deny,  have  him  beaten  to't,  as  he  is 
That  brings  him  the  commodity.    No  more 
Shall  thirst  of  satin,  or  the  covetous  hunger 
Of  velvet  entrails  for  a  rude-spun  cloke, 


1  You  shall  no  more  deal  with  the  hollow 
dye,]  This  alludes  to  the  way  of  cheating 
among  gamesters,  to  make  their  dice  hollow, 
and  then  by  loading  them  to  make  them  run 
high  or  low.  The  high  were  so  loaden  as  to 
run  4,  5,  or  6  ;  the  low  to  run  i,  2,  or  3. — 
WHAL. 

Cartwright  dilates  on  this  very  pleasantly : 

"Your  7^7* 

And  low  men  are  but  trifles  ;  your  poised  dye, 
That's  ballasted  with  quicksilver  or  gold, 
Is  gross  to  this.     For  the  bristle  dye,  it  is 


Not  worth  that  hand  that  guides  it ;  toy  s,  fit 

only 
For   clerks  to  win  poor   costermongers*  ware 

with. 
Your  hollow  thumb  joined  with  your  wriggled 

box, 

The  slur,  and  such  like,  are  not  to  be  talked  of, 
They're  open  to  the  eye." 

Ordinary,  act  ii.  sc.   3. 

Our  present  race  of  gamblers  have  not,  I  believe, 
much  improved  on  the  tricks  of  th^ir  predeces 
sors  on  the  dice.  On  the  card  they  unquestioi- 
ably  fall  far  short  of  them. 


SCENE  I.] 


THE  ALCHEMIST. 


To  be  displayed  at  Madam  Augusta's,1 

make 

The  sons  of  Sword  and  Hazard  fall  before 
The  golden  calf,  and  on  their  knees,  whole 

nights, 

Commit  idolatry  with  wine  and  trumpets : 
Or  go  a  feasting  after  drum  and  ensign. 
No  more  of  this.    You  shall  start  up  young 

viceroys, 
And  have  your  punks  and  punketees,  my 

Surly. 

And  unto  thee  I  speak  it  first,  BE  RICH. 
Where  is  my  Subtle,  there?    Within,  ho!   : 
Face,  [within.]    Sir,  he'll  come  to  you 

by  and  by. 

Mam.  That  is  his  fire-drake, 
His  Lungs,2  his  Zephyrus,  he  that  puffs  his 

coals, 

Till  he  firk  nature  up,  in  her  own  centre. 
You  are  not  faithful,  sir.3    This  night  I'll 

change 

All  that  is  metal  in  my  house  to  gold  : 
And,  early  in  the  morning,  will  I  send 
To  all  the  plumbers  and  the  pewterers, 
And  buy  their  tin  and  lead  up ;  and  to 

Loth  bury4 
For  all  the  copper. 
Sur.  What,  and  turn  that  too  ? 
Mam.  Yes,  and  I'll  purchase  Devonshire 

and  Cornwall, 

And  make  them  perfect  Indies  !5  you  ad 
mire  now  ? 
Sur.  No,  faith. 
Mam.  But  when  you  see  th'  effects  of 

the  Great  Medicine, 

Of  which  one  part  projected  on  a  hundred 
Of  Mercury,  or  Venus,  or  the  moon, 
Shall  turn  it  to  as  many  of  the  sun ; 


Nay,  to  a  thousand,  so  ad  infinitum  : 
You  will  believe  me. 

Sur.  Yes,  when  I  see't,  I  will. 
But  if  my  eyes  do  cozen  me  so,  and  I 
Giving  them  no  occasion,  sure  I'll  have 
A  whore  shall  piss  them  out  next  day. 

Mam.   Ha  !  why  ? 
Do  you  think  I  fable  with  you  ?    I  assure 

you, 

He  that  has  once  the  flower  of  the  sun, 
The  perfect  ruby,  which  we  call  elixir, 
Not  only  can  do  that,  but,  by  its  virtue, 
Can  confer  honour,  love,  respect,  long  life ; 
Give  safety,  valour,  yea,  and  victory, 
To  whom  he  will.     In  eight  and  twenty 

days, 
I'll  make  an  old  man  of  fourscore,  a  child. 

Sur.  No  doubt ;  he's  that  already. 

Mam.  Nay,  I  mean, 

Restore  his  years,  renew  him,  like  an  eagle, 
To  the  fifth  age ;  make  him  get  sons  and 

daughters, 
Young  giants  ;   as  our  philosophers  have 

done, 

The  ancient  patriarchs,  afore  the  flood, 
But  taking,  once  a  week,  on  a  knife's  point, 
The  quantity  of  a  grain  of  mustard  of  it ; 
Become  stout  Marses,  and  beget  young 
Cupids. 

Sur.  The  decayed  vestals  of  Pict-hatch6 

would  thank  you, 
That  keep  the  fire  alive  there. 

Mam.  'Tis  the  secret 
Of  nature  naturized7  'gainst  all  infections, 
Cures  all  diseases  coming  of  all  causes ; 
A  month's  grief  in  a  day,  a  year's  in  twelve ; 
And,  of  what  age  soever,  in  a  month : 
Past  all  the  doses  of  your  drugging  doctors. 


1  To  be  displayed  at  Madam  Augusta's,] 
The  mistress  of  a  brothel  ;  and  probably  the 
same  whom  he  elsewhere  calls  Madam  Caesarean. 
— WHAL. 

From  what  follows  I  should  rather  suppose 
her  to  be  the  mistress  of  an  ordinary  or  gam 
bling-house.  Surly  was  a  gambler.  "  One  thing 
(says  Purchas)  I  cannot  forget,  that  in  prodigall 
excesse,  the  insides  of  our  clokes  are  richer  than 
the  outsides." — Microcosmus,  p.  268.  This  ex 
plains  the  preceding  line. 

3  His  Lungs,]  Lungs  was  a  term  of  art  for  the 
under  operators  in  chemistry,  whose  business 
principally  was  to  take  care  of  the  fire.  So 
Cowley,  in  his  sketch  of  a  philosophic  college, 
in  the  number  of  its  members  reckons  two 
Lungs,  or  chemical  servants ;  and  afterwards, 
assigning  their  salaries,  "  to  each  of  the  Lungs 
twelve  pound." — \VHAL. 

3  You  are  not  faithful,  sir.}  Not  easy  of  faith, 
not  believing. 

A  nd  to  Lothbury, 

For  all  the  copper.}    Lothbury  (Stow  says) 


"  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  founders,  that  cast 
candlesticks,  chafing  dishes,  spice  mortars,  and 
such  like  copper  works." — P.  287. 

5  A  nd  make  them  perfect  Indies !]  Trans 
mute  all  their  tin  into  gold.  What  follows  may 
be  explained  from  Chaucer  : 

"  The  bodies  seven,  lo  !  here  hem  anone, 
Sol  gold  is,  and  Luna  silver  we  threpe, 
Mars  yron,  Mercury  quicksilver  we  clepe, 
Saturnus  leade,  and  Jupiter  is  tinne, 
And  Venus  copir." 

Chaucer's  Yeoman's  Tale. 

9  The  decayed  vestals  of  Pict-hatch]  See 
p.  7  a. 

7  Of  nature  naturized}  Our  poet  seems  here 
to  allude  to  the  theological  distinction  of  natura, 
naturans  and  natura  naturata.  The  former 
appellation  is  given  to  the  Creator,  who  hath 
imparted  existence  and  nature  to  all  beings  ; 
and  by  the  latter  term  the  creatures  are  distin 
guished  as  having  received  their  nature  and 
properties  from  the  power  of  another.— WHAI.. 


THE  ALCHEMIST. 


[ACT  II. 


I'll  undertake,  withal,  to  fright  the  plague 
Out  of  the  kingdom  in  three  months. ' 

Sur.  And  I'll 
Be  bound,   the  players  shall    sing   your 

praises  then,2 
Without  their  poets. 

Mam.  Sir,  I'll  do't.     Meantime, 
I'll  give  away  so  much  unto  my  man, 
Shall  serve  the  whole  city  with  preserva 
tive 
Weekly ;  each  house  his  dose,  and  at  the 

rate 

Sur.  As  he  that  built  the  Water-work 

does  with  water  ?3 
Mam.  You  are  incredulous. 
Sur.  Faith,  I  have  a  humour, 
I  would  not  willingly  be  gulled.     Your 

stone 
Cannot  transmute  me. 

Mam.  Pertinax  [my]  Surly, 
Will  you  believe  antiquity  ?  records  ? 
I'll  shew  you  a  book  where  Moses  and  his 

sister, 
And  Solomon  have  written  of  the  art ; 

Ay,  and  a  treatise  penned  by  Adam 4 

Sur.  How! 

Mam.  Of  the  philosopher's  stone,  and  in 
High  Dutch. 


Sur.    Did  Adam   write,    sir,    in    High 

Dutch  ?6 
Mam.  He  did; 

Which  proves  it  was  the  primitive  tongue. 
Sur.  What  paper  ? 
Mam.  On  cedar  board. 
Sur.  O  that,  indeed,  they  say, 
Will  last  'gainst  worms. 

Mam.  'Tis  like  your  Irish  wood, 
'Gainst  cobwebs.     I  have  a  piece  of  Jason's 

fleece  too, 
Which  was  no    other  than   a   book    of 

alchemy, 

Writ  in  large  sheepskin,  a  good  fat  ram- 
vellum.6 
Such  was    Pythagoras'   thigh,    Pandora's 

tub, 

And  all  that  fable  of  Medea's  charms, 
The  manner  of  our  work;  the  bulls,  our 

furnace, 
Still  breathing  fire ;    our  argent-vive,  the 

dragon : 

The  dragon's  teeth,  mercury  sublimate, 
That  keeps  the  whiteness,  hardness,  and 

the  biting ; 

And  they  are  gathered  into  Jason's  helm, 
The  alembic, 7  and  then  sowed  in  Mars  his 
field, 


1  r  II  undertake,  withal,  to  fright  the  plague 
Out  of  the  kingdom  in  three  months.}  The 
defence  which  Dr.  Anthony  published  of  himself 
at  Cambridge  in  1610  is  called  Medichue  chymicas 
et  vert  potabilis  auri  assertio,  ex  lucubrationi- 
bus  Fra.  Anthonii  Londinensis  in  medicina 
docioris.  It  is  divided  into  seven  chapters  :  the 
last  enumerates  the  several  distempers  which  his 
aurum  potabile  cures:  among  which  is  the 
plague  itself;  as  he  asserts  to  have  been  demon 
strated  by  experience  in  the  plague  which  de 
populated  London  in  1602. — WHAL. 

*  The  players  shall  sing  your  praises  then,} 
The  theatres  were  always  shut  up  during  the 
plague.     To  this  Surly  alludes. 

8  As  he  that  built  the  Water-work,  does  with 
•water.}  He,  viz.,  Sir  Hugh  Middleton,  as  Mr. 
Upton  too  remarks  :  the  New  River  was  brought 
to  London  much  about  this  time. — WHAL. 

Both  Upton  and  Whalley  are  mistaken  here. 
The  New  River  was  not  admitted  into  the  recep 
tacle  prepared  for  it  till  Michaelmas  day,  1613, 
three  years  at  least  after    this   passage    was 
written.     Jonson  speaks  of  a  waterwork  already 
built,  and  most  probably  of  that  constructed  in  ( 
1595  by  Bevis  Bulmer,  for  conveying  Thames  ' 
water  to  the  middle  and  west  parts  of  the  city.  ' 
This  engine  is  noticed  by  Stow  in  his  Survey 
of  Queen  Hith  ward. 

*  I'll  shew  you  a  book,  where  Moses,  and  his 

sister, 

And  Solomon  have  written  of  the  art ; 
Ay,  and  a  treatise  penned  by  Adam.}     "  Fa- 
bricms,"  Upton  tells  us,  "in  his  valuable  account 


of  ancient  books,  has  given  a  collection  of  the 
writers  on  chemistry.  In  this  collection  Moses, 
Miriam  (his  sister),  and  Solomon  are  cited.  So 
likewise  is  Adam.  Zozimus  Panoplita  cites  the 
prophet  Moses  ev  xwevriKjj  crvvragei.." 

5  Did  Adam  write,  sir,  in  High  Dutch?  &c._ 
"Joannes  Goropius  Becanus,  a  man  very  learned 

—  fell  thereby  into  such  a  conceit,  that  he  letted 
not  to  maintain  the  Teutonic  tongue  to  be  the 
first  and  most  ancient  language  of  the  world  ; 
yea,  the  same  that  Adam  spake  in  Paradise." 

—  Verstegan,  p.    207.     "If,"  as  good  Master 
Eliot  observes,  in  his  Orthoepia  Gallica,  1593, 
"the   commicall  Aristophanes  were   alive,    he 
should  here  have  a  good  argument  to  write  a 
commedie."    To  this  also  Butler  alludes  : 

"  Whether  the  devil  tempted  her 
By  a  High  Dutch  interpreter,"  &c. 

'  /  have  a  piece  of  Jason's  fleece  too 

Which  was  no  other  than  a  book  of  alchemy, 

Writ  in  large  sheepskin,  a  good  fat  ram* 

vellum.}    From  Suidas,  as  Upton  observes  :  To 


. 

itpftauri     yfypa.fjiij.evov     ntpi,e\ov    OTTtos    fiei    ita 
X>JH«KXS  xpvtrov  epya.<re<rQai  '  in  voc.  Sepas. 

7  Jason's  helm.,  the  alembic,}  It  may  be  just 
necessary  to  observe  here,  that  alembic  in  Jon- 
son's  time  did  not,  as  now,  denote  the  whole  of 
a  certain  apparatus  for  distilling  ;  but  only  the 
head  of  it,  or  that  part  in  which  the  distilled 
matter  was  collected.—  WHAL.  Hence  ihe  allu 
sion  to  helmet. 
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And  thence  sublimed  so  often,  till  they're 

fixed. 
Both  this,  the  Hesperian  garden,  Cadmus' 

story, 
Jove's  shower,  the  boon  of  Midas,  Argus' 

eyes, 

Boccace  his  Demogorgon,  thousands  more, 
All  abstract  riddles  of  our  stone. — 

Enter  Face,  as  a  Servant. 

How  now  ! 
Do  we  succeed  ?     Is  our  day  come  7  and 

holds  it? 
Face,  The  evening  will  set  red  upon  you, 

sir; 
You  have  colour  for  it,  crimson:  the  red 

ferment 
Has  clone  his  office;    three  hours  hence 

prepare  you 
To  see  projection.1 

Mam.  Pertinax,  my  Surly, 
Again  I  say  to  thee,  aloud,  Be  rich. 
This  day  thou  shalt  have  ingots  ;  and  to 
morrow 
Give  lords  th'  affront.2 — Is  it,  my  Zephyrus, 

right  ? 
Blushes  the  bolt's-head?3 

Face.  Like  a  wench  with  child,  sir, 
That  were  but  now  discovered  to  her  master. 


1  To  see  projection.]  This  is  the  twelfth  and 
last  process  in  Alchemy.  The  adept  has  nothing 
to  do  now  but  to  pour  his  medicine  on  the  baser 
metals,  and  make  gold  and  silver  amain.  The 
redm  crimson,  as  Norton  informs  us,  is 

"  Certainly, 
Last  colour  in  work  of  Alkimy." 

8  Give  lords  ttt  affront.]  i.e.,  meet  and  look 
them  in  the  face.  This  sense  of  the  word  was 
not  obsolete  in  Dryden's  time : 

"  Olinda.  Do  you  affront  my  sister? 

Florimel.  Ay  :  but  thou  art  so  tall,  I  think 
I  shall  never  affront  thee." — Wild  Gallant. 

8  Blushes  the  bolt's-head?]      A  long,  strait- 
necked  glass  vessel  or  receiver,  gradually  rising 
to  a  conical  figure. — WHAL. 
4  /  will  restore  thee  thy  complexion,  Puffe, 
Lost  in  the  embers  ;]    Thus  Chaucer : 

"  For  rednesse  have  I  non  right  well  I  knowe 
In  my  visage,  for  fumes  dyverse 
Of  metals  which  ye  have  herde  me  reherce, 
Consumed  and  wasted  hath  my  rednesse. " 

Chanon  Yeoman's  Tale. 

'  Thrown  by  many  a  coal 

When  'twas  not  beech  ;]  I  know  not  the 
peculiar  property  of  beech-coal ;  but  such  only 
was  used  by  the  alchemists.  Of  this  there  is 
frequent  mention  in  the  same  Tale  : 

"  This  false  chanon,  the  foule  fende  him  fetche, 
Out  of  his  bosom  toke  a  bechen  cole  " 


Mam.  Excellent  witty  Lungs  ! — my  only 

care  is 
Where  to  get  stuff  enough  now,  to  project 

on  ; 
This  town  will  not  half  serve  me. 

Face.  No,  sir!  buy 
The  covering  off  o'  churches. 
Mam.  That's  true. 
Face.  Yes. 

Let  them  stand  bare,  as  do  their  auditory ; 
Or  cap  them  new  with  shingles. 

Mam.  No,  good  thatch  : 
Thatch  will  lie    light  upon   the    rafters, 

Lungs. — 

Lungs,  I  will  manumit  thee  from  the  fur 
nace; 

I  will  restore  thee  thy  complexion,  Puffe, 
Lost  in  the  embers  ;4  and  repair  this  brain, 
Hurt  with  the  fume  o'  the  metals. 

Face.  I  have  blown,  sir, 
Hard  for  your  worship ;  thrown  by  many  a 

coal, 
When  'twas  not  beech  ;5  weighed  those  I 

put  in,  just 
To  keep  your  heat  still  even ;  these  bleared 

eyes 

Have  waked  to  read  your  several  colours,  sir, 
Of  the  pale  citron,  the  green  lion,  the  crow, 
The  peacock's  tail,  the  plumed  swan.6 


Again : 

When  that  our  potte  is  broke,  as  I  have  said, 
Every  man  chyte  and  holte  him  well  apayd. 
— It  was  not  temperd  as  it  ought  to  be. 
Nay  (quoth  the  fourthe)  stynte  and  herken  me, 
Because  our  fyre  was  not  made  of  beche, 
That  is  the  cause,  and  none  other  so  teche." 

In  Lilly's  Gallathea  there  is  much  of  this  jar 
gon.  There  too,  the  alchemist  professes  that  he 
"  can  do  nothing  without  beechen  coales."  This 
impostor,  and  his  man  Peter,  are  the  pleasantest 
characters  to  be  found  in  Lilly. 

To  read  your  several  colours,  sir, 
Of  the  pale  citron,  the  green  lion,  the  crow, 
The  peacock 's  tail,  the  plumed  swan.]  These 
are  terms  made  use  of  by  adepts  in  the  hermetic 
science,  to  express  the  several  effects  arising 
from  the  different  degrees  of  fermentation.  Thus 
we  are  told  by  one  of  them,  from  the  putrefaction 
of  the  dead  carcasses  a  crow  will  be  generated, 
which  putting  forth  its  head,  and  the  bath  being 
somewhat  increased,  it  will  stretch  forth  its 
wings  and  begin  to  fly :  at  length  being  made 
white  by  a  gentle  and  long  ram,  and  with  the 
dew  of  heaven,  it  will  be  changed  into  a  white 
swan ;  but  a  new-born  crow  is  a  sign  of  the  de 
parted  dragon. — WHAL. 

"  These  phylosophers  speken  so  mistily 
In  this  crafte,  that  men  cannot  come  thereby, 
For  any  witte  that  they  have  now  adayes." 

So  said  Chaucer:   and  the  case  is  not   much 
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Mam.  And  lastly, 

Thou  hast  descried  the  flower,  the  sanguis 
agni? 

Face.  Yes,  sir. 

Mam.  Where's  master? 

Face.  At  his  prayers,  sir,  he ; 
Good  man,  he's  doing  his  devotions 
For  the  success. 

Mam.  Lungs,  I  will  set  a  period 
To  all  thy  labours ;  thou  shalt  be  the  master 
Of  my  seraglio. 

Face.  Good,  sir. 

Mam.  But  do  you  hear? 
I'll  geld  you,  Lungs. 

Face.  Yes,  sir. 

Mam.  For  I  do  mean 
To  have  a  list  of  wives  and  concubines 
Equal  with  Solomon,  who  had  the  stone 
Alike  with  me  ;  and  I  will  make  me  a  back 
With  the  elixir,  that  shall  be  as  tough 
As  Hercules,  to  encounter  fifty  a  night. — 
Thou  art  sure  thou  saw'st  it  blood? 

Face.  Both  blood  and  spirit,  sir. 

Mam.  I  will  have  all  my  beds  blown  up, 

not  stuft : 
Down  is  too  hard:  and  then,   mine  oval 


mended  since  his  time  :  all  these  uncouth  terms 
allude  to  the  various  colours  which  the  materials 
assume  in  their  progress  towards  perfection. 
The  crow  and  the  green  lion  seem  to  be  of  singu 
lar  value,  as  the  adept  is  frequently  congratu 
lated  on  their  appearance.  The  white,  or  the 
plumed  swan,  is  also  of  choice  estimation,  and 
ranks  in  degree  only  below  the  yellow,  and  the 
red,  the  sanguis  agni,  which,  as  I  have  already 
observed,  is  the  last  stage  of  the  process.  The 
exultation  of  Mammon  therefore  is  highly 
natural. 

Then,  my  glasses 

Cut  in  more  subtle  angles,  to  disperse 
And  multiply  the  figures.}  This  species  of 
lust,  which  the  iniquitous  Mammon  is  contriving, 
was  really  practised  by  one  Hostius  in  the  time 
of  Nero  ;  an  account  of  whose  impurities  we 
have  in  the  first  book  of  Seneca's  Natural  Ques 
tions  :  Hoc  loco  volo  tibi  narrare  fabellam,  ut 
intelligas  quam  nullum  instrumentum  irri- 
tandte  -voluptatis  libido  contemnat,  et  ingeniosa 
sit  ad  incitandum  furorem  suum.  And  after 
wards  he  says,  Non  quantum  peccabat  i>idere 
contentus,  specula  sibi,per  qua:  Jlagitia  sua  di- 
•uideret,  disponeretque  circumdedit. — WHAL. 

In  the  preceding  lines  there  is  an  allusion  to 
Suetonius  :  "  Cubicula  plurifariam  disposita 
tabellis  ac  sigillis  lascivissimarum  picturarum 
etfigurarum  adornavit;  librisque  Elephantidis 
instruxit.''1  Tib.  c.  43.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
enter  into  further  explanations  of  the  impure 
images  of  this  profligate  voluptuary,  who  is  por 
trayed  with  inimitable  skill ;  but  the  reader  who 
wishes  for  more  on  the  subject,  may  turn  to  the 
DOtes  of  Faber  on  the  EK/cATjenacJovcrat,  of  Aristo- 


Filled  with  such  pictures  as  Tiberius  took 
From  Elephantis,  and  dull  Aretine 
But  coldly  imitated.     'Ihen,  my  glasses 
Cut  in  more  subtle  angles,  to  disperse 
And  multiply  the  figures,1  as  I  walk 
Naked  between  my  succubae.     My  mists 
I'll  have  of  perfume,  vapoured  'bout  the 

room, 
To  lose  our  selves  in ;  and  my  baths,  like 

pits 
To  fall  into ;  from  whence  we  will  come 

forth, 
And  roll  us  dry  in  gossamer  and  roses. — 

Is  it  arrived  at  ruby? Where  I  spy 

A  wealthy  citizen,  or  [a]  rich  lawyer, 
Have  a  sublimed  pure  wife,  unto  that  fellow 
I'll  send  a  thousand  pound  to  be  my  cuckold. 
Face.  And  1  shall  carry  it? 
Mam.  No.     I'll  have  no  bawds 
But  lathers  and  mothers :  they  will  do  it 

best," 

Best  of  all  others.     And  my  flatterers 
Shall  be  the  pure3  and  gravest  of  divines, 
That  I  can  get  for  money.    My  mere  fools, 
Eloquent  burgesses,  and  then  my  poets 
The  same  that  writ  so  subtly  of  the  fart,4 
Whom  I  will  entertain  still  for  that  subject. 


at  some  of  his  ridiculous  entertainments. 
2  They  will  do  it  best, ,]  From  Juvenal : 

Improbitas  ipsos  audet  tentare parentes ; 
Tanta  in  muneribus  fiducia  !    Sat.  x. 

And  my  flatterers 

Shall.be  the  pure,  &c.j  i.e.,  says  Upton,  "the 
Puritans."  I  think  not :  the  positive  is  used  here, 
by  a  construction  familiar  to  our  old  writers,  for 
the  superlative — "  thzpure  and  gravest,"  are  the 
purest  and  gravest. 

And  then  my  poets 

The  same  that  writ  so  subtly  of  the  fart.] 
Who  the  author  alluded  to  should  be,  I  cannot 
say  :  in  the  collection  of  poems  called  Musarum 
Delicice,  or  the  Muses'  Recreation,  by  Sir  John 
Mennis  and  Dr.  la.  Smith,  there  is  a  poem 
called  the  Fart  Censured  in  the  Parliament 
House^  ;  it  was  occasioned  by  an  escape  of  that 
kind  in  the  House  of  Commons.  I  have  seen 
part  of  this  poem  ascribed  to  an  author  in  the 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  possibly  it  may  be 
the  thing  referred  to  by  Jonson. — WHAL. 

This  "  escape,"  as  Whalley  calls  it,  took  place 
in  1607,  long  after  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  The 
ballad  is  among  the  Harleian  MSS.,  and  is  also 
piinted  in  the  State  Poems.  It  contains  about 
forty  stanzas  of  the  most  wretched  doggrel,  con 
veying  the  opinion  of  as  many  members  of  par 
liament  on  the  subject :  and  as  each  of  them  is 
accompanied  by  a  brief  trait  or  description  of 
the  respective  speakers,  it  might,  notwithstand 
ing  its  meanness,  have  interested  or  amussd  the 
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The  few  that  would  give  out  themselves  to 

be 
Court  and  town-stallions,  and,  each-where, 

bely 
Ladies  who  are  known  most  innocent,  for 

them; 

Those  will  I  beg,  to  make  me  eunuchs  of : 
And  they  shall  fan  me  with  ten  estrich  tails 
A-piece,  made  in  a  plume  to  gather  wind. 
We  will  be  brave,  Puffe,  now  we  have  the 

med'cine. 

My  meat  shall  all  come  in,  in  Indian  shells, 
Dishes  of  agat  set  in  gold,  and  studded 
With  emeralds,  sapphires,  hyacinths,  and 

rubies. 
The  tongues  of  carps,  Dormice,  and  camels' 

heels, 
Boiled  in  the  spirit  of  sol,  and  dissolved 

pearl, 

Apicius'  diet,  'gainst  the  epilepsy  :8 
And  I  will  eat  these  broths  with  spoons  of 

amber, 

Headed  with  diamond  and  carbuncle.3 
My  foot-boy  shall  eat  pheasants,  calvered4 

salmons, 
Knots,  god  wits,    lampreys:   I  myself  will 

have 


The  beards  of  barbels  served,5  instead  of 

salads  ; 
Oiled  mushrooms;  and  the  swelling  unctuous 

paps 

Of  a  fat  pregnant  sow,  newly  cut  off, 
Drest  with  an  exquisite  and  poignant  sauce; 
For  which,  I'll  say  unto  my  cook,  There's 

gold, 
Go  forth,  and  be  a  knight.^ 

Face.  Sir,  I'll  go  look 
A  little,  how  it  heightens.  [Exit. 

Mam.  Do. — My  shirts 
I'll  have  of  taffeta-sarsnet,  soft  and  light 
As  cobwebs  ;  and  for  all  my  other  raiment, 
It  shall  be  such  as  might  provoke  the  Persian, 
Were  he  to  teach  the  world  riot  anew. 
My  gloves  of  fishes  and  birds'  skins,  per 
fumed 

With  gums  of  paradise,  and  Eastern  air 

Sur.  And  do  you  think  to  have  the  stone 

with  this? 
Mam.  No,  I  do  think  t'  have  all  this 

with  the  stone. 
Sur.    Why,   I  have  heard  he  must  be 

homofrugi, 

A  pious,  holy,  7  and  religious  man, 
One  free  from  mortal  sin,  a  very  virgin. 


politicians  of  those  days.     I  subjoin  a  few  of  the 
characters  as  a  specimen : — 

"  Quoth  spruce  Mr.  James  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
Philip  Gawdy  streaked  the  old  stubble  of  his 

face. 

Then  modest  Sir  John  Hollis. 
Sir  Robert  Cotton,  well  read  in  old  stories. 
Then/raiw  Sir  Antony  Cope,"  &c.  &c. 

1  The  tongues  of  carps,  ~\  These  hare  been 
always  accounted  delicious.  Even  honest  Wal 
ton  licks  his  lips  at  the  mention  of  them.  "  The 
tongues  of  carps  (he  says)  are  noted  to  be  choice 
and  costly  meat,  especially  to  them  that  buy 
them  :  but  Gesner  says  carps  have  no  tongue 
like  other  fish,  but  a  piece  of  flesh-like  fish  in 
their  mouth,  like  to  a  tongue,  and  should  be 
called  a  palate:  but  it  is  certain  it  is  choicely 
good."  Fuller  gives  the  same  account  ef  them. 

8  Apicius'  diet,  'gainst  the  epilepsy :]  This 
(as  Upton  observes)  is  from  Lampridius :  Comedit 
scepius  ad  imitationem  Apicii  calcanea  came- 
lomm,  et  crisias  vivis  gallinaceis  demptas, 
linguas  pavonum  et  lusciniarum :  quod  qui 
fderet  ab  epilepsia  tutus  diceretur.  Pit. 
Heliogab. 

Spoons  of  amber, 

Headed  with  diamond  and  carbuncle.}  The 
spoons  of  Jonson's  time  (and  I  have  seen  many 
of  them)  had  frequently  ornamented  heads  ; 
usually  small  figures  of  amber,  pearl,  or  silver 
washed  with  gold.  Sir  Epicure  improves  on 
this  fashionable  luxury. 

*  Calvered,  &c.j  This  method  of  dressing  fish 
is  frequently  mentioned  by  our  old  dramatists. 


See  Massinger,  vol.  iii.  p.  55.     A  more  elaborate 
account  of  it  may  be  seen  in  Walton's  Angler, 
p.  449,  edit.  1808.     Calverin%  at  present  is  a  far 
more  simple  process  than  that  formerly  in  use. 
5  1  myself  will  have 

The  beards  of  barbels  served,  &c.]  This  too 
is  from  Lampridius :  Barbas  sane  mutfat  um 
tantas jubebat  exhiberi,  utpronastu-rtiis,  apias- 
tris,  etfacelaribus  etfcenogrceco  exhiberetplenis 
fabatariis  et  dis&is.  Mullus,  which  Jonson  and 
others  translate  "  barbel,"  is  a  sur-mullet.  See 
my  notes  on  Juv.  Sat.  iv. 

There's  gold, 

Go  forth,  and\>t  a  knight.]  Covertly  reflect 
ing,  as  I  believe,  on  the  number  of  knights 
(many  of  them  more  unfit  for  the  honour  than  Sir 
Epicure's  cook]  who  were  made  at  the  accession 
of  Tames. 

<  Whyt  I  have  heard  he  must  be  homo  frugi, 
A  pious,  hcly,  &c.]  All  the  pretenders  to 
alchemy  affected  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of 
piety.  Even  the  works  of  the  most  notorious 
cheats  abound  with  grave  exhortations  to  fre 
quent  prayer  and  purity  of  life.  "  The  study 
required  (Lilly  says)  must  be  sedentary,  of  great 
reading,  sound  judgment ;  which  no  man  can 
accomplish  except  he  wholly  retire,  use  prayers, 
and  accompany  himself  with  angelical  consorts," 
p.  87.  This  hypocritical  cant  is  often  repeated  in 
the  course  of  his  work,  and  the  reason  of  it  is  suf 
ficiently  evident ;  for  weak  and  worthy  men  were 
betrayed  by  it  into  a  false  confidence  in  their  im 
postures.  But  I  need  not  dwell  longer  on  this, 
for  the  whole  conversation  of  Subtle  with  Mam 
mon  is  a  most  correct  and  beautiful  epitome  of 
all  that  has  been  advanced  on  the  subject. 
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Mam.  That  makes  it,  sir;  he  is  so:  but 

I  buy  it ; 
My  venture  brings   it   me.      He,   honest 

wretch, 

A  notable,  superstitious,  good  soul, 
Has  worn  his  knees  bare,  and  his  slippers 

bald, 
With  prayer  and  fasting  for  it :  and,  sir,  let 

him 

Do  it  alone,  for  me,  still.     Here  he  comes. 
Not  a  profane  word  afore  him ;  'tis  poison. — 

Enter  Subtle. 

Good  morrow,  father. 

Sub.  Gentle  son,  good  morrow, 
And  to  your  friend  there.     What  is  he,  is 

with  you  ? 

Mam.  An  heretic,  that  I  did  bring  along, 
In  hope,  sir,  to  convert  him. 

Sub.  Son,  I  doubt 
You  are  covetous,  that  thus  you  meet  your 

time 
In  the  just  point:   prevent  your  day  at 

morning. ' 

This  argues  something  worthy  of  a  fear 
Of  importune  and  carnal  appetite. 
Take  heed  you  do  not  cause  the  blessing 

leave  you, 
With  your  ungoverned  haste.     I  should  be 

sorry 

To  see  my  labours,  now  even  at  perfection, 
Got  by  long  watching  and  large  patience, 
Not  prosper  where  my  love  and  zeal  hath 
placed  them. 

1  Prevent  your  day  at  morning.'}  i.e.,  antici 
pate  it :  a  very  common  expression  in  old  writers. 
In  a  note  on  this  line,  in  the  margin  of  Whalley's 
copy,  in  the  handwriting  of  Steevens,  it  is  said 
that  "  the  last  of  the  moderns  who  uses  the  word 
in  this  sense  is  Prior : 

"  Then  had  I  corns.,  preventing  Sheba's  queen, 
To  see  the  comliest  of  the  sons  of  men. " 

Solomon. 

This  is  certainly  not  the  latest  instance :— but 
the  matter  is  of  little  import. 

3  Ulen  Spiegel!}  i.e.,  Owl  Glass!  the  hero 
of  a  German  jest-book,  which  seems  to  have  been 
very  popular,  as  it  was  translated  into  French 
and  English  at  a  very  early  period.  Menage 
appears  to  consider  him  as  a  real  personage.  He 
was.  he  says,  "un  Alleman,  du  pais  de  Saxe, 
qui  vivoit  vers  1480,  nommt  Till  Ulespiegle, 
celebre  en  ces  petites  tromperies  ingenieuses. 
Sa  vie  atant  ite"  compose"  en  Alleman,  on  a 
appelle  de  son  nomdans  lAllemagne  Ulespiegle 
unfourbe  ingenieux.  Ce  mot  a  pass  f  ensuite  en 
France  dans  la  mSme  signification. "  Notwith 
standing  this  precise  account,  we  may  be  pretty 
sure  that  no  such  person  ever  existed.  All  na 
tions  have  had  their  low  cheats  for  the  amuse- 


Which  (heaven  I  call  to  witness,  with  your 

self, 
To  whom  I  have  poured  my  thoughts)  in 

all  my  ends, 

Have  looked  no  way,  but  unto  public  good, 
To  pious  uses,  and  dear  charity 
Now  grown  a,  prodigy  with  men.  Wherein 
If  you,  my  son,  should  now  prevaricate, 
And  to  your  own  particular  lusts  employ 
So  great  and  catholic  a  bliss,  be  sure 
A  curse  will  follow,  yea,  and  overtake 
Your  subtle  and  most  secret  ways. 

Mam.  I  know,  sir; 

You  shall  not  need  to  fear  me :   I  but  come 
To  have  you  confute  this  gentleman. 

Sur.  Who  is, 

Indeed,  sir,  somewhat  costive  of  belief 
Toward  your  stone ;  would  not  be  gulled. 

Sub.  Well,  son, 

All  that  I  can  convince  him  in,  is  this, 
The  WORK  is  DONE,  bright  Sol  is  in  his 

robe. 

We  have  a  medicine  of  the  triple  soul, 
The  glorified  spirit.    Thanks  be  to  heaven, 
And  make  us  worthy  of  it ! — Ulen  Spiegel  \* 

Face,  [within.]  Anon,  sir. 

Sub.  Look  well  to  the  register.3 
And  let  your  heat  still  lessen  by  degrees, 
To  the  aludels.4 

Face,  [within]  Yes,  sir. 

Sub.  Did  you  look 
O'  the  bolt's-head  yet? 

Face.  \within.~\  Which?  on  D,  sir? 

Sub.  Ay; 
What's  the  complexion  ? 


ment  of  the  vulgar.  There  is  the  "English 
Rogue,"  the  "  Spanish  Rogue,"  and  this  dullest 
of  all  possible  rogues,  the  "German  Rogue." 
His  name,  however  elegantly  translated  by  our 
ancestors  into  Howleglass,  was  familiarly  used 
by  them  for  a  witty  knave,  a  trickster,  &c. 
This  has  escaped  the  recollection  of  the  accurate 
and  learned  Jamieson.  He  gives  two  instances 
of  its  use : 

"  Now  Holyglass,  returning  hame, 
To  play  the  sophist,  thought  no  shame." 

Legend  of  St.  Andrew. 

"  Speaking  of  the  council  he  called  them  Holli- 
glnsses,  cormorants,  and  men  of  no  religion."— 
Spottiswood's  Hist.  "  Can  this,"  he  adds,  "  be  a 
corruption  of  Gallowglass,  a  word  used  by  Shak- 
speare  ?"  Certainly  not :  the  allusion  is  to  Ulen- 
spiegle,  or  Howleglass,  the  knave  of  Saxony. 

3  Look  well  to  tlte  register.]  So  they  call  the 
iron  plate  or  slider,  which  on  being  pushed  for 
ward  increases  the  heat  of  the  fire  in  small  chim 
neys,  by  accelerating  the  current  of  air. 

*  To  the  aludels.]  Aludel,  the  Alchem.  Diet, 
says,  est  vitrum  stiblimatorium :  that  is.  if  I 
understand  the  term,  subliming  pots  without 
bottoms  fitted  into  each  other  without  luting. 


SCENE  I.] 


THE  ALCHEMIST. 


Face,  [within.']  Whitish. 
Sub.  Infuse  vinegar, 
To  draw  his  volatile  substance  and  his 

tincture : 

And  let  the  water  in  glass  E  be  filtered, 
And  put  into  the  gripe's  eg^. l     Lute  him 

well  ; 

And  leave  him  closed  in  balneo.2 
Face,  [within.]  I  will,  sir. 
Sur.  What  a  brave  language  here  is  I 

next  to  canting. 
Sub.  I   have  another  work  you   never 

saw,  son, 
That  three  days  since  past  the  philosopher's 

wheel, 
In    the    lent    heat    of    Athanor  ;3    and's 

become 

Sulphur  of  Nature. 
Mam.   But  'tis  for  me  ? 
Sub.  What  need  you  ? 
You  have  enough  in'  that  is  perfect. 

Mam,  O,  but 

Sub.  Why,  this  is  covetise  ! 
Mam.  No,  I  assure  you, 
I  shall  employ  it  all  in  pious  uses,4 
Founding     of     colleges    and     grammar 

schools, 

Marrying  young  virgins,  building  hospitals, 
And  now  and  then  a  church. 

Re-enter  Face. 
Sub.  How  now  ! 


Face.  Sir,  please  you, 
Shall  I  not  change  the  filter  ? 

Sub.  Marry,  yes  ; 

And  bring  me  the  complexion  of  glass  B. 
[Exit  Face. 

Mam.  Have  you  another  ? 
Sub.  Yes,  son  ;  were  I  assured 
Your  piety  were  firm,  we  would  not  want 
The  means  to  glorify  it :  but  I  hope  the  best. 
I  mean  to  tinct  C  in  sand-heat  to-morrow, 
And  give  him  imbibition.5 
Mam.  Of  white  oil? 
Sub.  No,  sir,   of  red.     F  is  come  over 

the  helm  too, 

I  thank  my  maker,  in  S.  Mary's  bath, 
And    shews    lac    virginis.      Blessed    be 

heaven  ! 

I  sent  you  of  his  faeces  there  calcined  : 
Out  of  that  calx,   I  have  won  the  salt  of 

mercury. 
Mam.    By  pouring    on  your    rectified 

water  ? 
Sub.  Yes,  and  reverberating  in  Athanor. 

Re-enter  Face. 

How  now  !  what  colour  says  it  ? 

Face.  The  ground  black,  sir. 

Mam.  That's  your  crow's  head  ? 

Sur.  Your  cock's-comb's,  is  it  not  ? 

Sub.  No,   'tis  not  perfect.      Would  it 

were  the  crow  ! 
That  work  wants  something. 


1  And  put  into  the  gripe's  egg.}  A  vessel  of 
this  form.  The  gripe  is  the  vulture  ;  sometimes 
indeed  our  old  writers  inadvertently  use  the 
word  for  griffe  or  gryphe,  the  griffin,  a  "  grimlie 
beast,"  somewhat  related  to  the  dragon  of  ro 
mance. 

8  A  nd  leave  him  closed  in  balneo.  ]  Balneum, 
est  quando  res  dissolvenda  in  conveniente  vase 
aquae  calidce  in  suo  aheneo  contents  imponitur, 
inibique  operatic  perficitur." — Lexicon  A Ichem. 
"When  the  heat  is  communicated  to  the  vessel 
containing  the  body  to  be  distilled,  through  any 
medium,  as  that  of  boiling  water  or  hot  sand,  the 
body  is  said  to  be  distilled  in  a  water  bath  or 
sand  bath,  the  chemists  having  agreed  to  call 
the  medium  serving  for  the  communication 
of  heat  to  the  distilling  or  subliming  vessel,  a 
bath." 

The  philosopher's  wheel, 

In  the  lent  heat  0/ Athanor ;]  "  A  thanor,  est 
furnus  compositus  arcano  philosophortim  lapidi 
elaborando  calorem,  ubi  ignis  ad  vas  non  per- 
tingit,  convenientern  tribnens." — Ibid.  It  ap 
pears  to  be  a  digesting  furnace  calculated  for 
the  retention  of  heat.  Of  faz  philosopher  s  wheel, 
which  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Ripley,  I  car 
only  say  that  the  more  I  study  the  less  I  unde 
stand  of  it  :  the  reader  must  therefore  content 
himself  with  knowing  that  it  betokens  a  very 


hopeful  state  of  the  process,  though  not  so  for 
ward  a  one  as  the  crow's  head. 

*  1  shall  employ  it  all  in  pious  uses,  &c.] 
How  exquisitely  does  the  hypocrisy  of  Mam 
mon  set  off  the  knavery  of  Subtle  ?  Cartwright 
has  imitated  this  part  of  the  dialogue  with  great 
pleasantry : 

"  Hearsay.  Your  care  shall  be 
Only  to  tame  your  riches,  and  to  make  them 
Grow  sober  and  obedient  to  your  use. 

Caster.    I'll  send  some  forty  thousand   unto 

Paul's, 

Build  a  cathedral  next  in  Banbury, 
Give  organs  to  each  parish  in  the  kingdom, 
And  so  root  out  the  unmusical  elect." 

Ordinary,  act  ii.  sc.  3. 

5  And  give  him  imbibition .]  Imbibitio  est 
ablutio,  qnando  liquor  carport  adjunctus  e/eva- 
titr,  et  exituin  non  inveniens  in  corpus  recidit. 
But  I  need  not  proceed:  for  as  my  author  gravely 
adds,  h&c  plane  philosophica.  est  operatio,  nee 
ad  vulgares  sese  dimittit.  St.  Mary's  bath. 
(balneum  Maria?),  which  occurs  below,  is  setting 
a  vessel  in  a  larger  one  filled  with  water  over 
the  fire.  To  reverberate,  is  to  heat  in  a  fire 
where  the  flames  are  beat  back  from  the  top 
upon  the  matter  placed  at  the  bottom. 


THE  ALCHEMIST. 


[ACT  ii. 


Sur.  O,  I  looked  for  this, 
The  hay's  a  pitching.1  [Aside. 

Sub.  Are  you  sure  you  loosed  them 
In  their  own  menstrue  ? 

Face.  Yes,  sir,  and  then  married  them, 
And  put  them  in  a  bolt's-head  nipped  to 

digestion, 

According  as  you  bade  me,  when  I  set 
The  liquor  of  Mars  to  circulation 
In  the  same  heat. 

Sub.  The  process  then  was  right. 

Face.  Yes,  by  the  token,  sir,  the  retort 

brake, 
And  what  was  saved  was  put  into  the  pel- 

lican, 
And  signed  with  Hermes'  seal.3 

Sub.  I  think  'twas  so. 
We  should  have  a  new  amalgama. 

Sur.  O,  this  ferret 
Is  rank  as  any  polecat.  [Aside. 

Sub.  But  I  care  not  ; 
Let  him  e'en  die  ;  we  have  enough  beside, 
In  embrion.     H  has  his  white  shirt  on  ? 

Face.  Yes,  sir, 

He's  ripe  for  inceration,3  he  stands  warm, 
In  his  ash-fire.    I  would  not  you  should  let 
Any  die  now,  if  I  might  counsel,  sir, 
For  luck's  sake  to  the  rest :  it  is  not  good. 

Mam.  He  says  right. 

Sur.  Ah,  are  you  bolted  ?4  [Aside. 

Face.  Nay,  I  know't,  sir, 
I  have  seen  the  ill  fortune.    What  is  some 

three  ounces 
Of  fresh  materials? 

Mam.  Is't  no  more? 

Face.  No  more,  sir, 

Of  gold,   t'  amalgame  with  some  six  of 
mercury. 

Mam.  Away,    here's    money.       What 
will  serve  ? 

Face.  Ask  him,  sir. 

Mam.  How  much  ? 

Sub.  Give  him  nine  pound  :   you  may 
give  him  ten. 

Sur.  Yes,  twenty,  and  be  cozened,  do. 

Mam.  There  'tis. 

[Gives  Face  the  money. 


1  The  hay's  a  pitching.]    Hays  are  nets  for 

catching  rabbits:  they  were  usually  stretched 

I    before  their  holes.     Thus,  in  a  passage  already 

j    quoted    from   Minsheu  (vol.   i.    p.   26  b).      "A 

!    connie-catcher  is  one  who    robs  warrens    and 

j    connie-grounds,     pitching    haies    before    their 

holes,"  &c.  ;  and  in  Wyat's  Epistle  to  Paynes : 

"  Nor  none,  I  trowe,  that  hath  a  wit  so  badde, 
To  sett  his  Jiay  for  conneyes  ore  rivercs." 

*  And  signed  -with  Hermes'  seal.]    A  vessel 


Sub.  This  needs  not  ;  but  that  you  will 

have  it  so, 

To  see  conclusions  of  all :  for  two 
Of  our  inferior  works  are  at  fixation, 
A  third  is  in  ascension.     Go  your  ways. 
Have  you  set  the  oil  of  luna  in  kemia  ? 

Face.  Yes,  sir. 

Sub.  And  the  philosopher's  vinegar  ? 

Face.  Ay.  [Exit. 

Sur.  We  shall  have  a  sallad  ! 

Mam.  When  do  you  make  projection? 

Sub.  Son,   be  not  hasty,    I  exalt    our 

med'cine, 

By  hanging  him  in  balneo  vaporoso, 
And  giving  him  solution  ;  then  congeal  him  ; 
And  then  dissolve  him  ;  then  again  con 
geal  him  ; 

For  look,  how  oft  I  iterate  the  work, 
So  many  times  I  add  unto  his  virtue. 
As  if  at  first  one  ounce  convert  a  hundred, 
After    his    second    loose,    he'll    turn     a 

thousand ; 
His    third   solution,    ten ;     his    fourth,   a 

hundred  : 
After    his    fifth,    a    thousand    thousand 

ounces 

Of  any  imperfect  metal,  into  pure 
Silver  or  gold,  in  all  examinations, 
As  good  as  any  of  the  natural  mine. 
Get  you  your  stuff  here  against  afternoon, 
Your  brass,   your  pewter,  and  your  aod- 
irons. 

Mam.  Not  those  of  iron  ? 

Sub.  Yes,  you  may  bring  them  too  ; 
We'll  change  all  metals. 

Sur.  I  believe  you  in  that. 

Mam.  Then  I  may  send  my  spits  ? 

Sub.  Yes,  and  your  racks. 

Sur.   And    dripping-pans,     and     pot- 
hangers,  and  hooks, 
Shall  he  not  ? 

Sub.  If  he  please. 

Sur.  — To  be  an  ass. 

Sub.  How,  sir  ! 

Mam.  This  gentleman  you  must  bear 

withal: 
I  told  you  he  had  no  faith. 


is  said  to  be  hermetically  sealed  when  it  is  closed 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  most  subtle  spirit  can 
not  transpire.  This  is  effected  by  heating  the 
neck  in  the  fire,  and  then  twisting  it. 

3  He's  ripe  for  inceration.]  "  Inceratio  est 
mistio  humoris  cum  re  sicca,  per  combibitionem 
lentant  ad  consistentiam  cera  remollitce." — 
Ibid. 

*  Ay,  are  you  bolted1!}  Still  alluding  to  the 
rabbit-;/^/.  Are  you  at  length  driven  by  the 
"  ferret,"  as  he  has  just  called  Face  (from  hisrwl 
eyes),  into  the  snare  laid  for  you  ? 


SCENE  I.] 


THE  ALCHEMIST. 


Sur.  And  little  hope,  sir ; 
But    much   less  charity,    should    I    gull 

myself. 
Sub.  Why,  what  have  you  observed,  sir, 

in  our  art, 
Seems  so  impossible  ? 

Sur.  But  your  whole  work,  no  more. 
That  you  should  hatch  gold  in  a  furnace, 

sir, 
As  they  dp  eggs  in  Egypt ! 

Sufr.  Sir,  do  you 
Believe  that  eggs  are  hatched  so? 
Sur.  If  I  should  ? 
Sub.  Why,   I    think    that    the  greater 

miracle. 

No  egg  but  differs  from  a  chicken  more 
Than  metals  in  themselves. 

Sur.  That  cannot  be. 
The  egg's  ordained  by  nature  to  that  end, 
And  is  a  chicken  in  potentia. 
Sub.  The    same  we  say  of  lead   and 

other  metals, 
Which  would  be  gold  if  they  had  time. 

Mam.  And  that 
Our  art  doth  further. 

Sub.  Ay,  for  'twere  absurd 
To  think  that  nature  in  the  earth  bred 

gold 
Perfect  in  the  instant:    something  went 

before. 

There  must  be  remote  matter. 
Sur.  Ay,  what  is  that? 

Sub.  Marry,  we  say 

Mam.  Ay,  now  it  heats  :  stand,  father, 
Pound  him  to  dust. 

Sub.  It  is,  of  the  one  part, 
A  humid  exhalation,  which  we  call 
Matcria  liqiiida,  or  the  unctuous  water  ; 
On  the  other  part,  a  certain  crass  and 

viscous 
Portion  of  earth  ;  both    which,    concor- 

porate, 

Do  make  the  elementary  matter  of  gold  ; 
Which  is  not  yet  propria  materia, 
But  common  to  all  metals  and  all  stones  ; 
For,  where  it  is  forsaken  of  that  moisture, 
And  hath  more   dryness,   it  becomes    a 
stone  : 


Where  it  retains  more  of  the  humid  fat 
ness, 

It  turns  to  sulphur,  or  to  quicksilver, 

Who  are  the  parents  of  all  other  metals. 

Nor  can  this  remote  matter  suddenly 

Progress  so  from  extreme  unto  extreme, 

As  to  grow  gold,  and  leap  o'er  all  the 
means. 

Nature  doth  first  beget  the  imperfect,  then 

Proceeds  she  to  the  perfect.     Of  that  airy 

And  oily  water,  mercury  is  engendered  ; 

Sulphur  of  the  fat  and  earthy  part ;  the 
one, 

Which  is  the  last,  supplying  the  place  of 
male, 

The  other,  of  the  female,  in  all  metals. 

Some  do  believe  hermaphrodeity, 

That  both  do  act  and  suffer.     But  these 
two 

Make  the    rest    ductile,   malleable,    ex 
tensive. 

And  even  in  gold  they  are;  for  we  do 
find 

Seeds  of  them  by  our  fire,  and  gold  in 
them ; 

And  can  produce  the  species  of  each  metal 

More  perfect  thence,  than  nature  doth  in 
earth. 

Beside,  who  doth  not  see  in  daily  practice 

Art  can    beget  bees,1    hornets,   beetles, 
wasps, 

Out  of  the  carcasses  and  dung  of  crea 
tures  ; 

Yea,  scorpions  of  an  herb,  being  rightly 
placed  ? 

And  these  are  living  creatures,  far  more 
perfect 

And  excellent  than  metals. 
Mam.  Well  said,  father  ! 

Nay,  if  he  take  you  in  hand,  sir,  with  an 
argument, 

He'll  bray  you  in  a  mortar. 
Sur.  Pray  you,  sir,  stay. 

Rather  than  I'll  be  brayed,  sir,  I'll  believe 

That  Alchemy  is  a  pretty  kind  of  game, 

Somewhat  like  tricks  o'  the  cards,  to  cheat 
a  man 

With  charming. 


1  Art  can  beget  bees,  &c.]  While  the  doctrine 
of  equivocal  generation  was  in  fashion,  this  was 
a  powerful  argument.  Alchemy  has  now  lost 
one  of  its  principal  props.  Upton  refers  for  an 
explanation  of  this  to  Pliny  and  Ovid  :  if  he  had 
referred  to  the  works  of  Kelley,  Ripley,  Norton, 
&c.j  he  would  have  been  much  more  fortunate  : 
for  in  them  Jonson  found  not  only  most  of  his 
terms,  but  the  greater  part  of  his  reasoning. 
But  of  these  writers  Upton  probably  knew  no- 
Ihiag.  \VSth  all  his  learning,  he  seems  to  have 


been  a  man  of  very  confined  knowledge ;  and 
his  palpable  want  of  judgment  prevented  him 
from  making  much  advantage  of  what  he  really 
possessed.  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to 
quote  the  passages  to  which  Jonson  alludes ;  but 
the  reader  who  may  think  it  worth  his  while  to 
turn  to  them  in  the  Tfteatrum  Chemicum,  will 
be  struck  with  the  wonderful  dexterity  with 
which  he  has  availed  himself  of  his  most  wretched 
materials. 


THE  ALCHEMIST. 


[ACT  ii. 


Sub.  Sir? 

Sur.  What  else  are  all  your  terms, 
Whereon  no  one  of  your  writers  'grees  with 

other? 

Of  your  elixir,  your  lac  virginis, 
Your    stone,    your    med'cine,    and    your 

chrysosperme, 

Your  sal,  your  sulphur,  and  your  mercury, 
Your  oil  of  height,  your  tree  of  life,  your 

blood, 

Your  marchesite,  yourtutie,  your  magnesia, 
Your  toad,  your  crow,  your  dragon,  and 

your  panther  ; 
Your  sun,    your  moon,   your  firmament, 

your  adrop,1 

Your  lato,  azoch,  zernich,  chibrit,  heautarit, 
And  then  your  red  man,  and  your  white 

woman, 
With  all  your  broths,  your  menstrues,  and 

materials 
Of  piss  and  egg-shells,   women's  terms, 

man's  blood, 
Hairo'  the  head,  burnt  clouts,  chalk,  merds, 

and  clay, 

Powder  of  bones,  scalings  of  iron,  glass, 
And  worlds  of  other  strange  ingredients, 
Would  burst  a  man  to  name  ? 
Sub.  And  all  these  named, 
Intending  but  one  thing;  which  art  our 

writers 
Used  to  obscure  their  art. 

Mam.  Sir,  so  I  told  him — 
Because  the  simple  ideot  should  not  learn  it, 
And  make  it  vulgar. 

Sub.  Was  not  all  the  knowledge 
Of  the  ^Egyptians  writ  in  mystic  symbols  ? 
Speak  not  the  scriptures  oft  in  parables? 
Are  not  the  choicest  fables  of  the  poets, 
That  were  the  fountains  and  first  springs  of 

wisdom, 
Wrapped  in  perplexed  allegories  ? 

Mam.   I  urged  that, 
And   cleared  to  him,  that  Sisyphus  was 

damned 

To  roll  the  ceaseless  stone,  only  because 
He  would  have  made  OURS  common.    [Dol 

appears  at  the  door.] — Who  is  this? 


1  Your  adrop,  &c.]  Adrop  est  azar,  lapis 
ipse. — Chem.  Diet.  Lato  is  a  species  of  auri- 
chalc  ;  azoch  and  chibrit  are,  I  believe,  but  other 
names  for  mercury  ;  zernich  is  auripigment,  and 
heautarit— I  know  not  what. 

*  Face.  A  lord's  sister,  &c.]  I  have  adopted 
the  arrangement  of  the  quarto,  1612,  in  these 
short  speeches.  It  is  so  much  more  natural  than 
that  of  the  folio,  1616,  that  I  am  inclined  to 
attribute  the  alteration  to  a  mere  oversight. 

8  /  -warrant  thee.}  i.e.,  I  will  secure  thee 
from  the  effects  of  his  anger. 


Sub.  'Sprecious  !  —  What  do  you  mean  ? 

go  in,  good  lady, 

Let  me  entreat  you.  [Dol  retires.  ~\  —  Where's 
this  varlet  ? 

Re-enter  Face 
Face.  Sir. 
Sub.  You  very  knave  !  do  you  use  me 

thus  ? 

Face.  Wherein,  sir? 
Sub.  Go  in  and  see,  you  traitor.    Go  ! 


Mam.  Who  is  it,  sir? 
Sub.  Nothing,  sir;  nothing. 
Ma  m.  What's  the  matter,  good  sir  ? 
I  have  not  seen  you  thus  distempered  :  who 

is't? 
Sub.  All  arts  have  still  had,  sir,  their 

adversaries  ; 
But  ours  the  most  ignorant.— 

Re-enter  Face. 
What  now? 

Face.  'Twas  not  my  fault,  sir  ;  she  would 
speak  with  you. 

Sub.  Would  she,  sir!  Follow  me.  [Exit. 

Mam.  [Stopping  him.]  Stay,  Lungs. 

Face.  I  dare  not,  sir. 

Mam.  Stay,  man  ;  what  is  she  ? 

Face.  A  lord's  sister,  sir.2 

Mam.  How  !  pray  thee,  stay. 

Face.  She's  mad,  sir,  and  sent  hither  — 
He'll  be  mad  too.  — 

Mam.  1  warrant  thee.  —  3 
Why  sent  hither? 

Face.  Sir,  to  be  cured. 

Sub.  [within.]  Why,  rascal  I 

Face.  Lo  you  !  —  Here,  sir  !  [Exit. 

Mam.  'Fore  God,  a  Bradamante,  a  brave 
piece.4 

Sur.  Heart,  this  is  a  bawdy-house  !  I  will 
be  burnt  else. 

Mam.  O,  by  this  light,  no  :  do  not  wrong 

him.     He's 

Too  scrupulous  that  way  :  it  is  his  vice. 
No,  he's  a  rare  physician,  do  him  right, 
An  excellent  Paracelsian,5  and  has  done 


4  A  Bradamante,]  The  name  of  an  heroine  in 
Orlando  Furioso. — WHAL. 

5  An  excellent  Paracelsian,}    A  follower  of 
Paracelsus.       Philippus     Aureolus     Paracelsus 
Theophrastus    Bumbastus    de    Hohenheim,    (I 
love,  as  the  good  Vicar  of  Wakefield  says,  to 
give  the  whole  name),  was  born  in  1493,  at  Ein- 
siedeln,  a  little  town  near  Zurich.     His  father, 
who  was  a  physician,  taught  him  the  rudiments 
of  his  art,  and  would  perhaps  have  taught  him 
more,  had  not  the  incurable  passion  of  his  son  for 
rambling  prevented  it.     Before  he  was  twenty 
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Strange  cures  with  mineral  physic.     He 

deals  all 

With  spirits,  he ;  he  will  not  hear  a  word 
Of  Galen;  or  his  tedious  recipes. — 

Re-enter  Face. 

How  now,  Lungs  ! 

Face.  Softly,  sir ;  speak  softly.    I  meant 
To  have  told  your  worship  all.     This  must 
not  hear. 


Mam.  No,  he  will  not  be  "gulled:"1  let 

him  alone. 
Face.  You  are  very  right,  sir ;  she  is  a 

most  rare  scholar, 
And  is  gone  mad  with  studying  Broughton's 

works.2 
If  you  but  name  a  word    touching  the 

Hebrew, 

She  falls  into  her  fit,  and  will  discourse 
So  learnedly  of  genealogies, 
As  you  would  run  mad  too,  to  hear  her,  sir. 


he  had  overrun  a  great  part  of  Germany,  con 
versing  indifferently  with  barbers,  old  women, 
Conjurers,  chemists,  quacks,  &c.,  and  eagerly 
Adopting  from  each  whatever  he  imagined  con 
ducive  to  the  system  of  imposture  which  he  had 
already  planned.  From  Germany  he  proceeded 
to  Russia,  where  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Tartars  and  was  carried  to  the  Cham,  who  sent 
him  to  Constantinople  to  preside  over  the  educa 
tion  of  his  son  !  Here,  as  all  the  world  knows, 
he  learned  the  grand  secret,  and  returned  to 
Germany  with  the  philosopher's  stone.  At  Basle 
he  set  up  for  a  physician,  and  having  by  acci 
dent  or  mistake  cured  Frobenius  (the  noted 
printer),  he  acquired  considerable  practice.  In 
1527  he  was  appointed  professor  of  physic  and 
gave  lectures.  As  he  had  far  more  cunning  than 
knowledge,  he  wrapped  up  all  that  he  delivered 
in  a  kind  of  mystical  jargon  (like  the  alchemists), 
which  was  perfectly  unintelligible,  and  procured 
him  a  vast  number  of  scholars.  Emboldened  by 
success,  he  now  pretended  to  magic,  and  held  con 
ference  with  a  familiar  or  demon,  whom,  for  the 
convenience  of  consulting,  he  constantly  carried 
about  with  him  in  the  hilt  of  his  sword.  He  was  also 
a  warm  stickler  for  reformation  in  ecclesiastical 
matters,  which,  as  he  had  no  religion,  sets  off 
his  patriotism  to  great  advantage.  His  language 
was  rude,  and  his  manner  gross  and  offensive  in 
the  highest  degree  ;  he  was  arrogant,  assuming, 
and  full  of  the  most  extravagant  promises  and 
pretensions.  He  offered  to  teach  the  secret  of 
making  gold  ad  libitum,  and  lived  on  alms.  He 
undertook  readily  to  protract  the  existence  of 
his  patients  to  any  period  ;  and  while  debating 
in  his  own  mind  how  many  centuries  he  himself 
would  live,  died  of  a  common  fever  in  the  hos 
pital  of  Salzburg,  in  the  48th  year  of  his  age. 
The  rest  of  his  character  is  easily  settled.  He 
was  of  a  lively  fancy,  and  of  an  active  and  rest 
less  disposition :  in  our  times  he  would  have 
been  a  quack  and  a  puppet-showman  ;  in  his  own, 
this  was  not  sufficient  for  his  ambition,  and  he 
became  a  professed  necromancer.  From  what  I 
have  read  of  his  works,  which  are  written  in  a 
mean,  uncouth,  and  barbarous  style,  I  should 
suppose  that  such  a  man  might  be  compounded 
out  of  a  Darwin  and  a  Cagliostro.  Paracelsus 
seems  to  have  first  fallen  upon  that  ridiculous 
species  of  quackery  which  was  revived  not  long_ 
ago  with  such  parade  under  the  name  of  animal 
magnetism.  His  elixir  of  life  was  assisted  in 
Us  operation  by  a  process  very  similar  to  what 
the  modern  professors  of  the  art  call  treating : 


the  patient  was  wearied  by  some  contemptible 
mummery  into  a  state  of  somnolency,  from 
which  he  was  to  awake  with  a  renovated  consti 
tution. 

It  is  not  a  little  mortifying  to  observe  that  the 
boasted  discoveries  of  this  prodigious  period, 
which  has  been  proudly  termed  "the  age  of 
reason,"  but  which  would  be  more  aptly  deno 
minated  the  age  of  impudence,  had  been  made 
long  since.  There  is  not  one  of  the  miraculous 
inventions  which  for  a  short  time  immortalized 
the  philosopher  Godwin,  that  had  not  been  the 
object  of  sovereign  contempt  and  ridicule  many 
centuries  before  he  was  born. 

1  No,  he  -will  not  be  gulled :]  Mammon 
alludes  with  a  sneer  to  Surly's  declaration, 
p.  20  a. 

*  She  is  gone  mad  -with  studying  Broughton's 
works.}  "  Mr.  Hugh  Broughton,  a  celebrated 
rabbin  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  days,  and  a  great 
publisher."— WHAL. 

Broughton  was  an  English  divine,  and  a 
considerable  proficient  (as  has  been  already 
observed,  vol.  i.  p.  354  a]  in  the  Hebrew.  His 
attainments,  however,  in  this  language  only 
served  to  make  him  ridiculous,  for  he  fell  upon  a 
mode  of  explaining  it  perfectly  incomprehensible 
to  himself  as  well  as  to  others.  He  was  of  a 
very  pugnacious  humour,  and  wasted  many 
years  of  his  life  in  a  most  violent  dispute  with 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  a  Jew  rabbi 
about  the  sense  ofskeol  and  hades.  This  rabbi, 
Howell  says,  was  of  the  tribe  of  Aaron,  and  of 
such  repute  for  sanctity  at  Amsterdam  (where 
he  saw  him),  that  "  when  the  other  Jews  met 
him  they  fell  down  and  kissed  his  feet." — Let.  vii. 
This  did  not,  however,  secure  him  from  the 
coarse  revilings  of  Broughton,  whose  insolence 
and  pride  were  beyond  all  bounds.  The  reader 
may  be  amused  with  a  specimen  or  two  of  his 
opinion  of  himself.  "  The  Jews  desired  to  have 
me  sent  to  all  the  synagogues  in  Constantinople, 
if  it  were  but  to  see  my  angelicall  countenance." 
"  French,  Dutch,  Papist,  Protestant  call  for  me, 
being  a  man  approved  over  the  world."  "  If  the 
Queen  (Elizabeth)  will  not  preferre  me  for  my 
pains,  I  will  leave  the  land,"  &c. 

All  this,  with  much  more,  is  to  be  found  in  an 
"answer  to  Master  Broughton's  letters  to  the 
Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;"  in  which  he 
is  constantly  spoken  of  as  one  grown  mad  with 
unprofitable  study  and  self-conceit.  At  all 
events  the  study  of  him  was  well  calculated  to 
make  others  mad. 


THE  ALCHEMIST. 


[ACT  n. 


Mam.  How  might  one  do  t'  have  con 
ference  with  her,  Lungs  ? 
Face.  O,  divers  have  run  mad  upon  the 

conference: 

I  do  not  know,  sir.     I  am  sent  in  haste 
To  fetch  a  vial. 

Sur.  Be  not  gulled,  Sir  Mammon. 
Mam.  Wherein  ?  pray  ye,  be  patient. 
Sur.  Yes,  as  you  are, 
And  trust  confederate  knaves  and  bawds 

and  whores. 
Mam.  You  are  too  foul,  believe  it. — 

Come  here,  Ulen, 
One  word. 

Face.  I  dare  not,  in  good  faith.  {Going. 
Mam.  Stay,  knave. 
Face.  He  is  extreme  angry  that  you  saw 

her,  sir. 

Mam.  Drink  that.     [Gives  him  money. ~\ 

What  is  she  when  she's  out  of  her  fit  ? 

Face.     O,  the  most  affablest  creature, 

sir !  so  merry  ! 
So  pleasant!   she'll  mount  you  up,  like 

quicksilver, 

Over  the  helm ;  and  circulate  like  oil, 
A  very  vegetal :  discourse  of  state, 

Of  mathematics,  bawdry,  anything 

Mam.    Is  she  no  way  accessible?    no 
means, 

No  trick  to  give  a  man  a  taste  of  her 

wit 

Or  so?1 

Sub.  [within.']  Ulen! 

Face.   I'll  come  to  you  again,  sir.  [Exit. 

Mam.  Surly,   I  did   not  think    one   of 

your  breeding 
Would  traduce  personages  of  worth. 

Sur.  Sir  Epicure, 
Your  friend  to  use;  yet  still  loth  to   be 

gulled : 

I  do  not  like  your  philosophical  bawds. 
Their  stone  is  letchery  enough  to  pay  for, 
Without  this  bait. 

Mam.  'Heart,  you  abuse  yourself. 
I  know  the  lady,  and  her  friends,  and  means, 
The  original  of  this  disaster.     Her  brother 
Has  told  me  all. 

Sur.  And  yet  you  never  saw  her 
Till  now ! 

Mam.  O  yes,  but  I  forgot.      I  have, 
believe  it, 


One  of  the  treacherousest  memories,  I  do 

think, 
Of  all  mankind. 

Sur.  What  call  you  her  brother? 

Mam.  My  lord 

He  will  not  have  his  name  known,  now  I 
think  on't. 

Sur.  A  very  treacherous  memory ! 

Mam.  On  my  faith 

Sur.  Tut,  if  you  have  it  not  about  you, 

pass  it, 
Till  we  meet  next. 

Mam.  Nay,  by  this  hand,  'tis  true. 
He's  one  I  honour,  and  my  noble  friend ; 
And  I  respect  his  house. 

Sur.  Heart  !  can  it  be 
That  a  grave  sir,  a  rich,  that  has  no  need, 
A  wise  sir,  too,  at  other  times,  should  thus, 
With  his  own  oaths,  and  arguments,  make 

hard  means 
To  gull  himself?    An  this  be  your  elixir, 
Your  lapis  mineralis,  and  your  lunary, 
Give  me  your  honest  trick  yet  at  primero, 
Or  gleek  ;  and  take  your  lutum  sapientis, 
Your  menstruum  simplex  !    I'll  have  gold 

before  you, 

And  with  less  danger  of  the  quicksilver, 
Or  the  hot  sulphur.3 

Re-enter  Face. 

Face.  Here's  one  from  Captain  Face,  sir, 
[to  Surly.] 

Desires  you  meet  him  in  the  Temple-church", 
Some  half  hour  hence,  and  upon  earnest 

business. 
Sir,   [whispers  Mammon]  if  you  please  to 

quit  us  now ;  and  come 
Again  within  two  hours,  you  shall  have 
My  master  busy  examining  o'  the  works ; 
And  I  will  steal  you  in,  unto  the  party, 
That  you  may  see  her  converse. — Sir,  shall 

I  say 
You'll  meet  the  captain's  worship? 

Sur.  Sir,  I  will.—  [  Walks  aside. 

But,  by  attorney,  and  to  a  second  purpose.3 
Now,  I  am  sure  it  is  a  bawdy-house ; 
I'll  swear  it,  were  the  marshal  here  to  thank 

me: 
The  naming  this  commander  doth  confirm 

it. 


1  Ulen  /]    In  the  folio,  1616,  this  is  made  a 
part  of  Mammon's  speech.     It  is  evident,  how 
ever,  from  the  abrupt  departure  of  Face,  that  it 
is  spoken  by  Subtle  within.    The  410, 1612,  omits 
it  altogether.  Jonson  constantly  writes  this  word 
in  the  German  character. 
*  With  less  danger  oftJie  quicksilver, 
Or  the  hot  sulphur.]    "Meaning  (as  Upton 


observes)  with  less  danger  of  being  salivated 
for  it." 

3  But  by  attorney,  and  to  a  second  purpose.} 
i.e.,  I  will  delegate,  as  it  were,  or  appoint  some 
other  character  to  act  instead  of  my  own  proper 
character.  He  speaks  this  (as  Upton  says) 
aside  :  for  soon  after  he  puts  on  the  person  of  a 
Spanish  don.— WHAL. 
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Don  Face  !  why,  he's  the  most  authentic 

dealer 

In  these  commodities,  the  superintendent 
To  all  the  quainter  traffickers  in  town  ! 
He  is  the  visitor,  and  does  appoint 
Who  lies  with  whom,  and  at  what  hour; 

what  price ; 
Which  gown,  and  in  what  smock;  what 

fall  i1  what  tire. 

Him  will  I  prove,  by  a  third  person,  to  find 
The  subtleties  of  this  dark  labyrinth : 
Which  if  I  do  discover,  dear  Sir  Mammon, 
You'll  give  your  poor  friend  leave,  though 

no  philosopher, 
"7o  laugh :  for  you  that  are,  'tis  thought, 

shall  weep. 

Face.  Sir,  he  does  pray  you'll  not  forget. 
Sur.  I  will  not,  sir. 

Sir  Epicure,  I  shall  leave  you.  {Exit. 

Mam.  I  follow  you  straight. 
Face.  But  do  so,  good  sir,  to  avoid  sus 
picion. 
This  gentleman  has  a  parlous2  head. 

Mam.  But  wilt  thou,  Ulen, 
Be  constant  to  thy  promise? 
Face.  As  my  life,  sir. 
Mam.  And  wilt  thou  insinuate  what  I 

am,  and  praise  me, 
And  say  I  am  a  noble  fellow  ? 

Face.  O,  what  else,  sir  ? 
And  that  you'll  make  her  royal  with  the 

stone, 

An  empress  ;  and  yourself  King  of  Bantam. 
Mam.  Wilt  thou  do  this  ? 
Face.  Will  I,  sir ! 
Mam.  Lungs,  my  Lungs  ! 
I  love  thee. 

Face.  Send  your  stuff,  sir,  that  my  master 
May  busy  himself  about  projection. 

Mam.  Thou  hast  witched  me,  rogue: 
take,  go.  [Gives  him  money. 

Face.  Your  jack,  and  all,  sir. 
Mam.  Thou  art  a  villain — I  will  send 

my  jack, 
And  the  weights  too.     Slave,  I  could  bite 

thine  ear.  3 
Away,  thou  dost  not  care  for  me. 


1  What  fall  ;]  The  fall  (a  very  fashionable 
article  of  dress)  was  a  ruff  or  band,  which, 
instead  of  being  plaited  round  the  neck,  was 
turned  back  on  the  shoulders. 

8  This  gentleman  has  a  parlous  head.]  A 
common  corruption  of  perilous,  dangerously 
shrewd,  &c.  So  Shakspeare  : 

"  O,  'tis  a  parlous  boy, 
P»Id,  quick,  ingenious,  forward,  capable." 

Richard  III. 


t  I  could  bitt  thine  ear,  &c.]     See 


Face.  Not  I,  sir  ! 

Mam.  Come,  I  was  born  to  make  thee, 

my  good  weasel, 
Set  thee  on  a  bench,  and  have  thee  twirl  a 

chain 

With  the  best  lord's  vermin  of  'em  all. 
Face.  Away,  sir. 

Mam.  A  count,  nay,  a  count  palatine 

Face.  Good  sir,  go. 

Mam..  Shall  not  advance  thee   better : 

no,  nor  faster.  [Exit. 

Re-enter  Subtle  and  Doll. 
Sub.  Has  he  bit  ?  has  he  bit  ? 
Face.  And  swallowed  too,  my  Subtle. 
I  have  given  him  line,  and  now  he  plays, 

i'  faith. 

Sub.  And  shall  we  twitch  him  ? 
Face.  Thorough  both  the  gills. 
A  wench  is  a  rare  bait,  with  which  a  man 
No  sooner 's  taken,  but  he  straight  firks 

mad. 
Sub.  Dol,  my  Lord  What'ts'hum's  sister, 

you  must  now 
Bear  yourself  statelich* 
Dol.  O,  let  me  alone. 
I'll  not  forget  my  race,  I  warrant  you. 
I'll  keep  my  distance,  laugh  and  talk  aloud ; 
Have  all  the  tricks  of  a  proud  scurvy  lady, 
And  be  as  rude  as  her  woman. 
Face.  Well  said,  sanguine ! 
Sub.  But  will  he  send  his  andirons  ? 
Face.  His  jack  too, 
And  's  iron  shoeing-horn ;  I  have  spoke  to 

him.     Well, 

I  must  not  lose  my  wary  gamester  yonder. 
Sub.  O,  Monsieur  Caution,  that  will  not 

be  gulled. 
Face.  Ay, 

If  I  can  strike  a  fine  hook  into  him,  now ! — 
The  Temple-church,  there  I  have  cast  mine 

angle. 
Well,  pray  for  me.     I'll  about  it. 

[Knocking  without. 
Sub.  What,  more  gudgeons  ! 
Dol,  scout,  scout !  [Dol^WJ  to  the  window.] 
Stay,  Face,  you  must  go  to  the  door, 


vol.  i.  p.  130  a.  The  flow  of  spirits  and  exulta 
tion  of  Mammon  at  the  near  prospect  of  grati 
fying  two  of  his  predominant  passions  (lust  and 
avarice)  are  exquisitely  delineated. 

*  Bear  yourself  statelich.]  Dutch,  and 
should  be  written  staatlyk.  This  affectation  of 
introducing  Dutch  and  Flemish  words  was 
common  to  our  old  writers :  we  have  iustigh, 
froelich,  &c.  in  every  drama  :  terms  with  which 
we  were  supplied  by  the  soldiers  who  returned 
from  the  wars  in  the  Netherlands,  and  which 
are  very  inadequately  translated  by  the  English 
words  lusty,  frolic,  &c. 
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[ACT  R, 


'Pray  God  it  be  my  anabaptist. — Who  is't, 

Dol? 
Dot.  I  know  him  not :  he  looks  like  a 

gold-end-man.1 
Sub.  Ods  so  !  'tis  he,  he  said  he  would 

send  what  call  you  him  ? 
The  sanctified  elder,  that  should  deal 
For  Mammon's  jack  and  andirons.     Let 

him  in. 
Stay,   help  me  off,  first,  with  my  gown. 

[Exit  Face  with  the  gown.~\     Away, 
Madam,    to  your  withdrawing  chamber. 

[Exit  Dol.]     Now, 

In  a  new  tune,  new  gesture,  but  old  lan 
guage.— 
This  fellow  is  sent  from  one  negociates  with 

me 

About  the  stone  too ;  for  the  holy  brethren 
Of  Amsterdam,    the   exiled   saints;   that 

hope 
To  raise  their  discipline  by  it.     I  must  use 

him 
In  some  strange  fashion  now,  to  make  him 

admire  me.2 

Enter  Ananias. 
Where  is  my  drudge?  [Aloud. 


1  He  looks  like  a  gold-end-man,]  I  find  from 
Whalley's  copy  that  he  had  consulted  Steevens 
on  the  meaning  of  this  expression,  but  without 
success.  It  is  somewhat  strange  that  this  dis 
tinguished  critic  should  be  ignorant  of  so  common 
a  term.  A  gold-end-man  is  one  who  buys  broken 
pieces  of  gold  and  silver,  an  itinerant  jeweller. 
In  the  Beggars  Bush,  Higgins  enters  crying, 
"  Have  ye  any  ends  of  gold  and  silver,  maids  ?" 
words  which  might  be  heard  every  day  in  the 
streets  of  London.  And  in  Eastward  Hoe, 
where  the  word  often  occurs,  Gertrude  says 
that  her  father  "  will  do  more  for  his  daughter 
that  has  married  a  scurvy  gold-end-man  (a  gold 
smith's  apprentice)  than  for  her." 

8  /  must  use  hint 

In  some  strange  fashion  now  to  make  hint 
admire  me.'}  "  Nothing  (says  Upton)  can  be 
finer  imagined  than  this  change  of  Subtle 's 
behaviour.  Fools  always  admire  what  they 
least  understand ;  and  character  is  the  least 
they  are  acquainted  with.  To  the  voluptuous 
and  wicked  Mammon,  Subtle  appears  holiness 
and  humility  itself ;  to  the  ignorant  and  devout 
Ananias,  he  appears  all  learning  and  science  ; 
to  which  every  other  consideration  must  submit: 
and  all  this  very  agreeably  to  the  rules  of  de 
corum,  to  excite  the  admiration  and  wonder  of 
those  various  kinds  of  fools." — WHAL. 

8  A  faithful  brother,]  So  the  Puritans  styled 
themselves.  Subtle  affects  to  misunderstand 
the  expression,  and  to  take  him  for  a  believer  in 
alchemy. 


Re-enter  Face. 

Face.  Sir! 

Sub.  Take  away  the  recipient, 
And  rectify  your  menst  rue  from  the  phlegma. 
Then  pour  it  on  the  Sol,  in  the  cucurbite, 
And  let  them  macerate  together. 

Face.  Yes,  sir. 
And  save  the  ground  ? 

Sub.  No  :  terra  damnata 
Must  not  have  entrance  in  the  work. — Wto 
are  you  ? 

Ana.  A  faithful  brother,3  if  it  please  you. 

Sub.  What's  that? 

A  Lullianist  ?*  a  Ripley  ?5  Filius  artis  ? 
Can  you  sublime  and  dulcify  ?  calcine  ? 
Know  you  the  sapor  pontic  ?  sapor  stiptic?8 
Or  what  is  homogene,  or  heterogene? 

Ana.  I  understand  no  heathen  language, 
truly. 

Sub.    Heathen !   you  Knipper-doling  ?7 

is  Ars  sacra, 

Or  chrysopoeia,  or  spagyrica, 
Or  the  pamphysic,    or  panarchic  know 
ledge, 
A  heathen  language  ? 

Ana.  Heathen  Greek,  I  take  it. 

Sub.  How  !  heathen  Greek  ? 


*  A  Lullianist?}  A  follower  of  Raymund 
Lully.  See  vol.  i.  p.  355  a. 

5  A  Ripley  ?]    George  Ripley,  so  called  from 
the  place  of  his  birth,  was  Canon  of  Bridlington 
in  Yorkshire.     He  was  an  adept,  and  wrote  a 
poem  called  the  Compound  of  A  Ichentie,  which, 
with  a  few  shorter  pieces  by  him  on  the  same 
subject,  was  printed  by  Ashmole,  in  his  Thea- 
trum   Chemicum,    1652.      Ripley  lived  in   the 
iSth  century,  and  dedicated  his  great  work  to 
Edward  IV.     More  of  him  may  be  found  in 
Fuller's  Worthies  of  England. 

6  Know  you  the  sapor  pontic?  sapor  stiptic?] 
I  learn  from  Norton  that     there  be  nyne  sapors," 
all  of  which,  he  adds,  "maie  bee  learnde  in  halfe 
an  h/wer."    The  two  in  the  text,  which  are  all 
that  I  shall  burden  the  reader's  memory  with  at 
present,  are  thus  explained  : 

"  So  is  the  sowerish  last  called  sapor  pontic, 
And  lesse  sower  allso  called  sapor  stiptic." 

I  have  taken  some  pains  to  instil  a  portion  of 
this  "  divine  art,"  alchemy,  into  my  readers  ; 
and,  to  say  the  least,  shall  think  myself  very 
ungratefully  used  if  a  small  portion  of  the  gold 
which  they  may  make  by  the  aid  of  my  re 
searches,  be  not  sef  aside  for  my  use. 

?  Heathen, you  Knipper-doling?]  "Knipper- 
doling  (as  Upton  says)  was  a  fanatical  anabaptist 
at  Munster  in  Germany  ;  he,  with  one  RotranK 
and  John  Bockholdt,  commonly  called  John  of 
Leyden,  a  tailor,  and  the  rest  of  the  superstitious 
crew,  raised  great  disturbances  in  the  Low  C"nr» 
tries  about  the  year  1533." 
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Ana.  All's  heathen  but  the  Hebrew.1 
Sub.  Sirrah  my  varlet,  stand   you   forth 

and  speak  to  him, 

Like  a  philosopher:  answer,  in  the  lan 
guage. 

Name  the  vexations,  and  the  martyrizations 
Of  metals  in  the  work. 

Face.  Sir,  putrefaction, 
Solution,  ablution,  sublimation, 
Cohobation,  calcination,  ceration,  and 
Fixation. 
Sub.   This  is  heathen  Greek,   to  you, 

now ! — 

And  when  comes  vivification  ? 

Face.  After  mortification. 

Sub.  What's  cohobation? 

Face.  Tis  the  pouring  on 

Your  aqua  regis,   and  then  drawing  him 

off, 

To  the  trine  circle  of  the  seven  spheres. 
Sub.    What's    the    proper    passion    of 

metals  ? 

Face.  Malleation. 
Sub.  What's  your  ultimum  supplicium 

auri  ? 

Face.  Antimonium. 
Sub.  This  is  heathen  Greek  to  you ! — 

And  what's  your  mercury  ? 
Face.  A  very  fugitive,  he  will  be  gone, 

sir. 

Sub.  How  know  you  him  ? 
Face.  By  his  viscosity, 
His  oleosity,  and  his  suscitability. 
Sub.  How  do  you  sublime  him  ? 
Face   With  the  calce  of  egg-shells, 
White  marble,  talc. 

Sub.  Your  magisterium  now, 
What's  that  ? 
Face.  Shifting,  sir,  your  elements, 


»  Ana.  AlFs  heathen  but  the  Hebrew.]  There 
is  much  admirable  humour  in  making  this  zealous 
botcher  disclaim  all  knowledge  of,  and  all  esteem 
for,  the  language  of  the  New  Testament.  In 
this,  however,  the  poet  has  not  advanced  one 
step  beyond  the  truth.  Some  of  Luther's  fol 
lowers  (the  Knipper-dolings  and  Bockholdts  of 
the  time)  are  thus  represented  by  Erasmus : 
"ffic  tiii  discipuli  palatn  docebant  disciplinas 
hnmanas  esse  venennm  pietatis ;  non  esse  dis- 
ceudns  linguas  nisi  Hebraicam."  Indeed,  the 


is  not  forgotten  by  Bishop  Corbet  in  his  Dis 
tracted  Puritan : 

"  In  the  holy  tongue  of  Canaan 
I  placed  my  crnefest  pleasure  ; 

Till  I  pricked  my  foot 

With  an  Hebrew  root, 
That  I  bled  beyond  all  measure." 

VOL.  II. 


Dry  into  cold,  cold  into  moist,  moist  into 

hot, 
Hot  into  dry. 

Sub.  This  is  heathen  Greek  to  you  still ! 
Your  lapis  philosophicus  ? 

Face.  'Tis  a  stone, 

And  not  a  stone ;  a  spirit,  a  soul,  and  a  body: 
Which  if  you  do  dissolve,  it  is  dissolved ; 
If  you  coagulate,  it  is  coagulated  ; 
If  you  make  it  to  fly,  it  flieth. 

Sub.  Enough.  [Exit  Face. 

This  is  heathen  Greek  to  you !    What  are 
you,  sir? 

Ana.    Please   you,    a  servant   of    the 

exiled  brethren, 
That  deal  with  widows'  and  with  orphans' 

goods, 

And  make  a  just  account  unto  the  saints : 
A  deacon. 

Sub.    O,   you   are   sent    from    Master 

Wholsome, 
Your  teacher? 

Ana.  From  Tribulation  Wholsome, 
Our  very  zealous  pastor. 

Sub.  Good  !  I  have 
Some  orphans'  goods  to  come  here. 

Ana.  Of  what  kind,  sir? 

Sub.  Pewter  and  brass,  andirons  and 

kitchen-ware, 

Metals,  that  we  must  use  our  medicine  on: 
Wherein  the  brethren  may  have  a  penny 
worth 
For  ready  money. 

Ana.  Were  the  orphans'  parents 
Sincere  professors  ? 

Sub.  Why  do  you  ask  ? 

Ana.  Because 

We  then  are  to  deal  justly,  and  give,  in  truth, 
Their  utmost  value. 


Cleveland  has  a  similar  allusion  in  his  Puritan, : 

"  With  some  small  Hebrew,  but  no  Greek, 
To  find  out  words,  when  stuff's  to  seek,"  &c. 

This  predilection  for  "  the  language  of  Canaan  " 
continued  till  the  Restoration.  To  judge  from 
the  common  discourse,  the  sermons,  and  contro 
versial  writings  of  the  Puritans  during  the 
Usurpation,  it  might  almost  be  concluded  that 
no  such  book  as  the  New  Testament  was  in 
existence :  since  their  language,  though  inter- 


ness,  scarcely  ever  borrows  a  word  from  it. 

The  Puritans  who  fled  from  this  country  to 
Nevy  England  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war, 
carried  this  prejudice  with  them  ;  and  so  deeply 
was  it  rooted,  that  in  the  rebellion  of  the  colonies 
a  member  of  that  state  seriously  proposed  to 
Congress  the  putting  down  of  the  English  lan 
guage  by  law,  and  decreeing  the  universal  adop- 
i  tion  of  the  Htbrrtu  in  its  stead. 
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Sub.  'Slid,  you'd  cozen  else, 
And  if  their  parents  were  not  of  the  faith 
ful  !— 

I  will  not  trust  you,  now  I  think  on  it, 
Till  I  have  talked  with  your  pastor.    Have 

you  brought  money 
To  buy  more  coals  ? 
Ana.  No,  surely. 
Sub.  No  !  how  so  ? 
Ana.  The  brethren  bid  me  say  unto  you, 

sir, 

Surely,  they  will  not  venture  any  more 
Till  they  may  see  projection. 
Sub.  How! 
Ana.  You  have  had, 
For  the  instruments,  as  bricks,  and  lome, 

and  glasses, 

Already  thirty  pound ;  and  for  materials, 
They  say,  some  ninety  more :    and  they 

have  heard  since, 
That  one,  at  Heidelberg,  made  it  of  an 

egg, 

And  a  small  paper  of  pin-dust. 
S^/b.  What's  your  name? 
Ana.  My  name  is  Ananias. 
Sub.  Out,  the  varlet 

That  cozened  the  apostles!    Hence,  away! 
Flee,  mischief  !  had  your  holy  consistory 
No  name  to  send  me,  of  another  sound, 
Than  wicked  Ananias?  send  your  elders 
Hither, to  make  atonement  for  you,  quickly, 
And  give  me  satisfaction ;  or  out  goes 
The  fire  ;  and  down  th'  alembecs,  and  the 

furnace, 

Piger  Henricus,  or  what  not.  Thou  wretch! 
Both  sericon  and  bufo1  shall  be  lost, 
Tell  them.     All  hope  of  rooting  out  the 

bishops, 

Or  the  anti-Christian  hierarchy  shall  perish, 
If   they    stay    threescore     minutes :    the 

aqueity, 

Terreity,  and  sulphureity 
Shall  run  together  again,  and  all  be  an 
nulled, 

Thou  wicked  Ananias !    [Exit  Ananias.] 
This  will  fetch  'em, 


1  Both  sericon  and  bufo,]    Both,  the  red  and 
the  black  tincture.     These  terms  are  adopted  to 
confound  and  terrify  the  simple  deacon.     In  the 
next  line,  Jonson  little  suspected  that  he  was 
treading    on    living    coals  —  suppositos   ciiieri 
doloso. 

2  What  Baiards  have  ive  here  f]    Alluding  to 
the  proverb,  "  As  bold  as  blind  Baiard."    Thus 
Chaucer : 

"  Ye  ben  as  bold  as  is  bayarde  the  blind, 
That  blondereth  forth,  and  peril  casteth  none." 

Baiardo  is  the  horse  of  Rinaldo,  in  Ariosto.-— 
WHAU 


And  make  them  haste  towards  their  gulling 

more. 
A  man  must  deal  like  a  rough  nurse,  and 

fright 
Those  that  are  froward,  to  an  appetite. 

Re-enter  Face  in  his  uniform,  followed  by 
Drugger. 

Face.  He  is  busy  with  his  spirits,  but 

we'll  upon  him. 
Sub.    How  now !     what    mates,    what 

Baiards  have  we  here  ?2 
Face.  I  told  you  he  would  be  furious. — 

Sir,  here's  Nab 
Has  brought  you  another  piece  of  gold  to 

look  on : 
— We  must  appease  him.     Give  it  me, — 

and  prays  you, 

You  would  devise — what  is  it,  Nab  ? 
Drug.  A  sign,  sir. 
Face.  Ay,  a  good  lucky  one,  a  thriving 

sign,  doctor. 

Sub.  I  was  devising  now. 
Face.  'Slight,  do  not  say  so, 
He  will  repent  he  gave  you  any  more — 
What  say  you  to  his  constellation,  doctor, 
The  Balance  ? 

Sub.  No,  that  way  is  stale  and  common. 
A  townsman  born   in  Taurus,   gives  the 

bull, 

Or  the  bull's  head  :  in  Aries,  the  ram, 
A  poor-device !    No,  I  will  have  his  name 
Formed  in  some  mystic  character ;  whose 

radii, 

Striking  the  senses  of  the  passers-by, 
Shall,  by  a  virtual  influence,  breed  affec 
tions, 
That  may  result  upon  the  party  owns  it : 

As  thus 

Face.  Nab  ! 

Sub.  He  shall  have  a  6el,  that's  Abel; 
And    by  it  standing  one  whose  name  is 

Dee, 

In  a  rug  gown,3  there's  D,  and  Rug>  that's 
drug: 

*  And  by  it  standing  one  whose  name  is  Dee, 
In  a  rug  gown,]  This  is  evidently  levelled  at 
the  celebrated  Dr.  John  Dee,  a  man  of  con 
siderable  knowledge  in  the  mathematics,  and  a 
great  pretender  to  astrology,  alchemy,  and 
magic.  He  began,  like  most  of  the  fraternity, 
with  being  a  dupe ;  but  soon  turned  cheat ; 
connected  himself  with  the  notorious  Kelley, 
and  rambled  over  Europe  in  the  ostensible 
character  of  a  conjuror  ;  but  really  as  a  spy. 
On  his  return  he  settled  at  Mortlake,  where  he 
died  in  extreme  poverty,  notwithstanding  his 
possession  of  the  philosopher's  stone  ;  being,  as 
Lilly  says,  "enforced  many  times  to  sell  borne 
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And  right  anenst  him  a.  dog  snarling  cr  * 
There's  Drugger,  Abel  Drugger.     That's 

his  sign. 

And  here's  now  mystery  and  hieroglyphic  !2 
Face.  Abel,  thou  art  made. 
Drug.  Sir,  I  do  thank  his  worship. 
Face.  Six  o'  thy  legs  more  will  not  do  it, 

Nab. 
He  has  brought  you  a  pipe  of  tobacco, 

doctor. 

Drug.  Yes,  sir: 

I  have  another  thing  I  would  impart 
Face.  Out  with  it,  Nab. 
Drug.  Sir,  there  is  lodged,  hard  by  me, 

A  rich  young  widow 

Face.  Good  !  a  bom.  roba  ? 

Drug.  But  nineteen  at  the  most.3 

Face.  Very  good,  Abel. 

Drug.  Marry,  she's  not  in  fashion  yet; 

she  wears 

A  hood,  but  it  stands  a  cop.4 
Face.  No  matter,  Abel. 
Drug.  And  I  do  now  and  then  give  her 

a  fucus 

Face.  What  !  dost  thou  deal,  Nab  ? 

Sub.  I  did  tell  you,  captain. 

Drug.  And  physic  too,  sometime,  sir; 

for  which  she  trusts  me 
With  all  her  mind.     She's  come  up  here 

of  purpose 
To  learn  the  fashion. 

Face.    Good    (his    match    too ! )  —  On, 

Nab. 

Drug.  And  she  does  strangely  long  to 
know  her  fortune. 


book  or  other  to  buy  a  dinner."  Lilly  adds, 
that  Dee  was  excessively  vain  :  and  this  is  con 
firmed  by  what  he  says  in  one  of  his  letters — 
that  "  if  he  had  found  a  Maecenas,  Britain  would 
not  have  been  destitute  of  an  Aristotle." 

In  a  very  dull  and  prolix  introduction  to  his 
Treatise  on  Navigation,  Dee  observes  that  the 
common  reports  of  him  were,  "that  he  was  not 
only  a  conjuror  or  caller  of  devils,  but  a  great 
doer  therein,  yea,  the  great  conjuror,  and  so,  as 
some  would  say,  the  arche  conjuror  of  this  whole 
kingdom."  This,  however,  the  doctor  calls  "a 
damnable  sklaunder."  In  the  print  before  one 
of  his  books,  he  appears  wrapped  up  in  a  rough 
shaggy  gown :  to  this  Jonson  alludes. 

1  AndrigJit  anenst  hint  a  dog  snarling  er  ;] 
Anenst  is  the  old  word  for  against,  and  is  fre 
quently  found  in  Chaucer  and  his  contempo 
raries.  It  is  not  yet  worn  out  in  Scotland. 
Er,  or  R,  as  Shakspeare  says,  "is  the  dog's 
letter:" 

"Irritata  canis  qnodhomo  qua tn  pleniu  dicit." 

8  And  here's  ncnu  mystery  and  hieroglyphic .'] 
The  ridicule  on  the  taste  for  rebuses,  common 
at  that  time,  is  well  placed.  Camden,  in  his 


Face.    Ods  lid,   Nab,  send    her  to  the 

doctor,  hither. 
Drug.  Yes,  I  have  spoke  to  her  of  his 

worship  already ; 

But  she's  afraid  it  will  be  blown  abroad, 
And  hurt  her  marriage, 

Face.  Hurt  it !  'tis  the  way 
To  heal  it,   if  'twere  hurt ;    to  make  it 

more 
Followed  and  sought.      Nab,  thou  shalt 

tell  her  this. 
She'll  be  more  known,  more  talked  of;  and 

your  widows 
Are  ne'er  of  any  price  till  they  be  famous  ; 
Their  honour  is  their  multitude  of  suitors  : 
Send  her,   it   may  be   thy  good    fortune. 

What ! 
Thou  dost  not  know. 

Drug.  No,  sir,  she'll  never  marry 
Under  a  knight :  her  brother  has  made  a 

vow. 
Face.  What  !  and  dost  thou  despair,  my 

little  Nab, 
Knowing  what  the  doctor  has  set  down  for 

thee, 

And  seeing  so  many  of  the  city  dubbed  ? 
One  glass  o'  thy  water,  with  a  madam  I 

know, 
Will  have  it  done,  Nab  :  what's  her  brother, 

a  knight  ? 
Drug.  No,  sir,  a  gentleman  newly  warm 

in  his  land,  sir, 
Scarce  cold  in  his  one  and  twenty,  that 

does  govern 
His  sister  here ;  and  is  a  man  himself 


Remains,  will  help  the  reader  to  others  of  the 
same  kind. — WHAL. 

It  was  no  uncommon  practice  in  the  age  of 
Jonson,  when  astrology  was  everywhere  in 
repute,  to  consult  the  impudent  pretenders  to  it 
on  the  construction  of  a  lucky  sign.  To  thi.-.  we 
probably  owe  the  Sun  and  Whalebone,  the  Cat 
and  Gridiron,  and  many  others  of  thoce  anoma 
lous  groups  which  diverted  and  puzzled  the  wits 
of  Queen  Anne's  days :  and  which  the  poet  so 
pleasantly  exposes.  With  respect  to  the  string 
of  puns  before  us,  poor  as  they  now  appear, 
they  doubtless  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to 
the  mirth  of  the  audience  for  whom  they  were 
drawn  up  ;  as  we  may  be  pretty  confident  that 
most  of  these  strange  combinations  conveyed 
some  local  or  temporary  allusion.  Jonson  sur 
veyed  the  prevailing  follies  with  a  keen  and 
sarcastic  glance,  and  in  more  instances  than  can 
now  be  discovered,  portrayed  and  ridiculed  them. 

3  But  nineteen  at  the  most.}  Abel  is  very 
correct.  The  lady  says  that  she  was  born  in 
1591  ;  and  this  was  written  in  161*. 

*  //  stands  a  cop.]  i.e.,  conical,  terminating 
in  a  point.  This  was  the  ancient  mode.  It 
came  originally  from  France. 


THE  ALCHEMIST. 


[APT  in. 


Of  some   three  thousand  a  year,  and  is 

come  up 
To  learn  to  quarrel,   and  to  live  by  his 

wits, 
And  will  go  down  again,  and  die  in  the 

country. 

Face.  How  !  to  quarrel  ? 
Drug.  Yes,  sir,  to  carry  quarrels, 
As  gallants  do ;  to  manage  them  by  line. 
Face.  'Slid,  Nab,  the  doctor  is  the  only 

man 
In  Christendom  for  him.     He  has  made  a 

table, 

With  mathematical  demonstrations, 
Touching  the  art  of  quarrels :  he  will  give 

him 
An  instrument  to  quarrel  by.     Go,  bring 

them  both, 
Him  and  his  sister.    And,  for  thee,  with 

her 

The  doctor  happ'ly  may  persuade.    Go  to : 
'Shalt  give  his  worship  a  new  damask  suit 
Upon  the  premisses. 
Sub.  O,  good  captain  ! 
Face.  He  shall; 
He  is  the  honestest  fellow,  doctor.     Stay 

not, 
No  offers;    bring  the  damask,   and   the 

parties. 

Drug.  I'll  try  my  power,  sir. 
Face.  And  thy  will  too,  Nab. 
Sub.  Tis  good  tobacco,  this  !  what  is't 

an  ounce  ? 

Face.  He'll  send  you  a  pound,  doctor. 
Sub.  O  no. 
Face.  Hewilldo't. 

It  is  the  goodest  soul ! — Abel,  about  it. 
Thou  shalt  know  more  anon.    Away,  be 
gone.  [Exit  Abel. 

A  miserable  rogue,  and  lives  with  cheese, 
And  has  the  worms.    That  was  the  cause, 

indeed, 
Why  he  came  now :  he  dealt  with  me  in 

private, 
To  get  a  med'cine  for  them. 

Sub.  And  shall,  sir.     This  works. 
Face.  A  wife,  a  wife  for  one  of  us,  my 

dear  Subtle ! 
We'll  e'en  draw  lots,  and    he  that  fails, 

shall  have 

The  more  in  goods,  the  other  has  in  tail. 
Sub.  Rather  the  less :  for  she  may  be  so 

light 
She  may  want  grains. 

Face.  Ay,  or  be  such  a  burden, 
A  man  would  scarce  endure  her  for  the 

whole. 

Sub.  Faith,  best  let's  see  her  first,  and 
then  determine. 


Face.  Content:  but  Dol  must  have  no 

breath  on't. 
Sub.  Mum. 
Away  you,   to    your  Surly  yonder,   catch 

him. 
Face.    Pray  God  I  have  not  staid  too 

long. 
Sub.  I  fear  it.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  I.— The  Lane  before  Lovewit's 
House. 

Enter  Tribulation  Wholsome  and 
Ananias. 

Tri.  These  chastisements  are  common 

to  the  saints, 

And  such  rebukes1  we  of  the  separation 
Must  bear  with  willing  shoulders,  as  the 

trials 
Sent  forth  to  tempt  our  frailties. 

Ana.  In  pure  zeal, 

I  do  not  like  the  man,  he  is  a  heathen, 
And  speaks  the  language  of  Canaan,  truly. 
Tri.  I  think  him  a  profane  person  in 
deed. 

Ana.  He  bears 

The  visible  mark  of  the  beast  in  his  fore 
head. 

And  for  his  stone,  it  is  a  work  of  darkness, 
And  with  philosophy  blinds    the  eyes  of 

man . 
Tri.  Good  brother,  we  must  bend  unto 

all  means, 
That  may    give  furtherance  to  the   holy 

cause. 
Ana.  Which  his  cannot:  the  sanctified 

cause 
Should  have  a  sanctified  course. 

Tri.  Not  always  necessary : 
The  children  of  perdition  are  ofttimes 
Made    instruments  even    of  the  greatest 

works : 
Beside,  we  should  give  somewhat  to  man's 

nature, 

The  place  he  lives  in,  still  about  the  fire, 
And  fume  of  metals,  that  intoxicate 
The  brain  of  man,  and  make  him  prone  to 
passion. 


1  And  such  rebukes,  &c.]     It  stands  thus  in 
the  quarto  1612 : 

"  And  such  rebukes  the  elect  must  bear  with 

patience, 

They  are  the  exercises  of  the  spirit, 
And  sent  to  tempt  our  frailties." 


SCENE  II.] 
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Where  have  you  greater  atheists  than  your 

cooks? 
Or  more  profane,  or  choleric,  than  your 

glass-men  ? 

More  anti-Christian  than  your  bell-founders  ? 
What  makes  the  devil  so  devilish,  I  would 

ask  you, 

Sathan,  our  common  enemy,  but  his  being 
Perpetually  about  the  fire,  and  boiling 
Brimstone  and  arsenic  ?    We  must  give,  I 

say, 

Unto  the  motives,  and  the  stirrers  up 
Of  humours  in  the  blood.     It  may  be  so, 
When  as  the  work  is  done,  the  stone  is 

made, 

This  heat  of  his  may  turn  into  a  zeal, 
And  stand  up  for  the  beauteous  discipline, l 
Against  the  menstruous  cloth  and  rag  of 

Rome. 

We  must  await  his  calling,  and  the  coming 
Of  the  good  spirit.    You  did  fault,  t*  up 
braid  nim 

With  the  brethren's  blessing   of   Heidel 
berg,  weighing 

What  need  we  have  to  hasten  on  the  work, 
For  the  restoring  of  the  silenced  saints, 
Which  ne'er  will   be  but   by  the    philo 
sopher's  stone. 

And  so  a  learned  elder,  one  of  Scotland, 
Assured  me ;  aurum  potabile  being 
The  only  med 'cine,  for  the  civil  magistrate, 
T'  incline  him  to  a  feeling  of  the  cause ; 
And  must  be  daily  used  in  the  disease. 
Ana.  I  have  not  edified  more,  truly,  by 

man ; 
Not  since  the  beautiful  light  first  shone  on 

me  : 

And  I  am  sad  my  zeal  hath  so  offended. 
Tri.  Let  us  call  on  him  then. 
Ana.  The  motion's  good, 
And   of  the    spirit;    I  will   knock  first. 
[Knocks.'}  Peace  be  within  ! 
[The  door  is  opened,  and  they  enter. 

SCENE  II.— A  Room  in  Lovewit's  House. 

Enter  Subtle,  followed  by  Tribulation  and 
Ananias. 

Sub.  O,  are  you  come  ?  'twas  time.  Your 

threescore  minutes 

Were  at  last  thread,  you  see;  and  down 
had  gone 


Furnus  acedice,  turri*  circulatorius :" 
Lembec,  bolt's-head,  retort,  and  pelican 
Had  all  been  cinders.     Wicked  Ananias ! 
Art  thou  returned?  nay,  then  it  goes  down 

yet. 
Tri.  Sir,  be  appeased;  he  is  come  to 

humble 

Himself  in  spirit,  and  to  ask  your  patience, 
If  too  much  zeal  hath  carried  him  aside 
From  the  due  path. 
Sub.  Why,  this  doth  qualify  ! 
Tri.    The   brethren    had    no    purpose, 

verily, 
To  give  you  the  least  grievance :  but  are 

ready 

To  lend  their  willing  hands  to  any  project 
The  spirit  and  you  direct. 
Sub.  This  qualifies  more  ! 
Tri.  And  for   the  orphans'  goods,  let 

them  be  valued, 

Or  what  is  needful  else  to  the  holy  work, 
It  shall  be  numbered;   here,  by  me,  the 

saints 
Throw  down  their  purse  before  you. 

Sub.  This  qualifies  most ! 
Why,  thus  it  should  be,  now  you  under 
stand. 
Have  I  discoursed  so  unto  you  of  our 

stone, 
And  of  the  good  that  it  shall  bring  your 

cause  ? 
Shewed  you  (beside  the  main  of  hiring 

forces 
Abroad,   drawing  the    Hollanders,    your 

friends, 
From  the  Indies,  to  serve  you,  with  all 

their  fleet) 
That  even  the  med'cinal  use  shall  make 

you  a  faction, 

And  party  in  the  realm?   As,  put  the  case, 
That  some  great  man  in  state,  he  have  the 

gout, 
Why,  you  but  send  three  drops  of  your 

elixir, 
You  help  him  straight:  there  you  have 

made  a  friend. 

Another  has  the  palsy  or  the  dropsy, 
He  takes  of  your  incombustible  stuff, 
He's  young  again :  there  you  have  made  a 

friend. 

A  lady  that  is  past  the  feat  of  body, 
Though  not  of  mind,  and  hath  her  face 

decayed 


1  And  stand  up  for  the  beauteous  discipline,] 
So  the  pretended  reformation  of  the  Church  was 
at  this  time  affectedly  called  by  the  Puritans. 
See  vol.  i.  p.  456  b. 

*    Furnus    actdia,     turris    circulatorius :] 


"  Furnus  dcedice  sive  incurtee,  ubi  uno  igm  tt 

parvo  labore  diversi  furni  Jbventur." — Lex. 
Alch.  Turn's  circulatorius  est  <vas  vitreum^ 
ubi  infusus  liquor  ascendtndo  tt  dtscendendo 
quasi  in  circulo 


THE  ALCHEMIST. 


[ACT  in. 


Beyond  all  cure  of  paintings,  you  restore, 
With  the  oil  of  talc  :l  there  you  have  made 

a  friend ; 
And  all  her  friends.      A  lord  that  is  a 

leper, 
A  knight  that  has  the  bone-ache,   or    a 

squire 
That  hath  both  these,   you  make  them 

smooth  and  sound, 
With  a  bare  fricace    of  your  med'cine  : 

still 

You  increase  your  friends. 
Tri.  Ay,  it  is  very  pregnant. 
Sub.  And    then    the    turning   of    this 

lawyer's  pewter 

To  plate  at  Christmas 

Ana.  Christ-tide,  I  pray  you.8 
Sub.  Yet,  Ananias  ! 
Ana.  I  have  done. 
Sub.  Or  changing 

His  parcel  gilt  to  massy  gold.  You  cannot 
But  raise  your  friends.     Withal,  to  be  of 

power 

To  pay  an  army  in  the  field,  to  buy 
The  King  of  France  out  of  his  realms,  or 

Spain 

Out  of  his  Indies.     What  can  you  not  do 
Against  lords  spiritual  or  temporal, 
That  shall  oppone  you  ? 
Tri.  Verily,  'tis  true. 
We  may  be  temporal  lords  ourselves,  I 

take  it. 
Sub.  You  may  be  anything,  and  leave 

off  to  make 

Long-winded  exercises  ;  or  suck  up 
Your  ha  /  and  hum !  in  a  tune.     I   not 

deny, 

But  such  as  are  not  graced  in  a  state, 
May,   for  their  ends,  be  adverse   in   re 
ligion, 

And  get  a  tune  to  call  the  flock  together : 
For,  to  say  sooth,  a  tune  does  much  with 

women 
And  other  phlegmatic  people  ;  it  is  your 

bell. 


Ana.  Bells  are  profane  ;  a  tune  may  be 

religious. 

Sub.  No  warning  with  you  !  then  fare 
well  my  patience. 
'Slight,  it  shall  down  ;  I  will  not  be  thus 

tortured. 

Tri.  I  pray  you,  sir. 
Sub.  All  shall  perish.     I  have  spoke  it. 
Tri.  Let  me  find  grace,  sir,   in  your 

eyes  ;  the  man 

He  stands  corrected  :  neither  did  his  zeal, 
But  as  your  self,  allow  a  tune  somewhere. 
Which  now,  being  tow'rd  the  stone,  we 

shall  not  need. 
Sub.  No,  nor  your  holy  vizard,  to  win 

widows 
To  give  you  legacies  ;    or  make  zealous 

wives 
To  rob  their  husbands  for  the  common 

cause  : 
Nor  take  the  start  of  bonds  broke  but  one 

day, 

And  say  they  were  forfeited  by  providence. 
Nor  shall  you  need  o'er  night  to  eat  huge 

meals, 
To    celebrate    your    next   day's  fast  the 

better ; 
The  whilst  the  brethren  and  the  sisters 

humbled, 

Abate  the  stiffness  of  the  flesh.  Nor  cast 
Before  your  hungry  hearers  scrupulous 

bones  ; 

As  whether  a  Christian  may  hawk  or  hunt, 
Or  whether  matrons  of  the  holy  assembly 
May  lay  their  hair  out,  or  wear  doublets, 
Or  have  that  idol  starch  about  their  linen.3 
Ana.  It  is  indeed  an  idol. 
Tti.  Mind  him  not,  sir. 
I  do   command  thee,  spirit  of  zeal,  but 

trouble, 

To  peace  within  him !  Pray  you,  sir,  go  on. 
Sub.  Nor  shall  you  need  to  libel  'gainst 

the  prelates, 
And    shorten  so   your    ears  against  the 

hearing 


1  With  the  oil  of  talc :]  "  Talc  is  a  cheap 
kind  of  mineral  which  this  county  (Sussex) 
plentifully  affords,  though  not  so  fine  as  what  is 
fetched  from  Venice.  It  is  white  and  trans 
parent  like  chrystal,  full  of  strokes  or  veins, 
which  prettily  scatter  themselves.  Being  cal 
cined  and  variously  prepared,  it  maketh  a 
curious  white-wash,  which  some  justify  lawful, 
because  clearing  not  changing  the  complexion." 
r- Fuller's  Worthies. 

~*  CAwMide,  I  pray  you.]  Forthe  scrupulous 
qare  with  which  the  Puritans  avoided  the  use  of 
the  Popish  word  mass,  even  in  composition,  see 
vol.  i.  p.  341  a. 
*  Or  -whtt/ter  matrons  of  the  holy  assembly 


May  lay  their  hair  out,  or  nvear  'doublets, 
Or  have  that  idol  starch  about  their  linen,] 
The  Puritans  of  our  author's  days  affected  all 
these,  and  other  scruples  of  equal  consequence  ; 
and  would  have  reformed  the  dresses  of  the  age, 
as  well  as  the  constitution  and  language  of  the 
kingdom,  by  Scripture  precedents  and  Scripture 
expressions.  In  the  dominion  of  grace  all  was 
to  be  pure  simplicity.  There  cannot  be  an 
exacter  copy  of  the  principles  and  practice  of 
the  fanatics  in  that  time,  man  what  is  given  us 
in  this  scene  ;  the  pamphlets  and  writings  of  that 
period,  as  well  as  the  troubles  that  followed  in 
the  next  reign,  corroborate  all  that  Jonson  has 
here  said.— WHAL. 


SCENE  II.] 


THE  ALCHEMIST. 


Of  the  next  wire-drawn  grace.     Nor  of 

necessity 

Rail  against  plays,  to  please  the  alderman 
Whose  daily  custard  you  devour  :  nor  lie 
With  zealous  rage  till  you  are  hoarse. 

Not  one 

Of  these  so  singular  arts.     Nor  call  your 
selves 

By  names  of  Tribulation,  Persecution, 
Restraint,   Long-patience,  aad  such  like, 

affected 

By  the  whole  family  or  wood  of  you,1 
Only  for  glory,  and  to  catch  the  ear 
Of  the  disciple. 

Tri.  Truly,  sir,  they  are 
Ways  that  the  godly  brethren  have  in 
vented, 

For  propagation  of  the  glorious  cause, 
As  very  notable  means,  and  whereby  also 
Themselves  grow    soon,    and    profitably 

famous. 
Sub.  O,  but  the  stone,  all's  idle  to  it ! 

nothing  ! 

The  art  of  angels,  nature's  miracle, 
The  divine  secret  that  doth  fly  in  clouds 
From  east  to  west  :  and  whose  tradition 
Is  not  from  men,  but  spirits. 
Ana.  I  hate  traditions  ; 

I  do  not  trust  them 

Tri.  Peace  ! 
Ana.  They  are  popish  all. 

I  will  not  peace  :  I  will  not 

Tri.  Ananias  ! 

Ana.  Please  the  profane,  to  grieve  the 

godly  ;  I  may  not. 

Sub.  Well,    Ananias,    thou  shalt  over 
come.2 
Tri.  It  is  an  ignorant  zeal  that  haunts 

him,  sir : 

But  truly  else  a  very  faithful  brother, 
A  botcher,  and  a  man  by  revelation, 
That  hath  a  competent  knowledge  of  the 

truth. 
Sub.  Has  he  a  competent  sum  there  in 

the  bag 
To  buy  the  goods  within?  I   am  made 

guardian, 

And   must,    for    charity  and    conscience 
sake, 

A  ftd  such  like,  affected 

By  the  ivhole  family  or  wood  of  you.]  We 
had  this  expression  before,  see  vol.  i.  p.  414  b. 
"  Wood  (says  Upton)  is  used  to  signify  any  mis 
cellaneous  collection,  or  stock  of  materials,  hence 
some  poets  intitle  their  miscellaneous  works  sil- 
varum  libri ;  and  our  poet,  conforming  to  this 
practice,  calls  his  the  Forest. " 

*  Sub.  Well,  A  naiiias,  tftou  sha.lt  overcome.  ] 
This  is  very  artfully  managed.  The  zeal  of 


Now  see  the  most  be  made  for  my  poor 

orphan ; 
Though  I  desire  the  brethren  too  good 

gainers  : 
There  they  are  within.    When  you  have 

viewed  and  bought  'em, 
And  ta'en  the  inventory  of  what  they  are, 
They  are  ready  for  projection  ;  there's  no 

more 
To  do:   cast  on  the  med'cine,   so  much 

silver 
As  there  is  tin  there,   so  much  gold  as 

brass, 

I'll  give't  you  in  by  weight. 
Tri.  But  how  long  time, 
Sir,  must  the  saints  expect  yet  ? 

Sub.  Let  me  see, 
How's  the  moon  now  ?   Eight,  nine,  ten 

days  hence, 

He  will  be  silver  potate  ;  then  three  days 
Before  he  citronise.     Some  fifteen  days, 
The  magisterium  will  be  perfected. 
Ana.  About    the   second    day    of  the 

third  week,. 
In  the  ninth  month  ? 
Sub.  Yes,  my  good  Ananias. 
Tri.  What   will    the    orphans'    goods 

arise  to,  think  you  ? 
Sub.  Some  hundred  marks,  as  much  as 

filled  three  cars, 
Unladed  now  :  you'll  make  six  millions  of 

them 

But  I  must  have  more  coals  laid  in. 
Tri.  How  ! 
Sub.  Another  load, 
And  then  we  have  finished.    We  must 

now  increase 

Our  fire  to  ignis  ardens,  we  are  past 
Fimus  equinus,  balnei,  cineris, 
And  all  those  lenter  heats.     If  the  holy 

purse 
Should  with  this  draught  fall  low,  and  that 

the  saints 

Do  need  a  present  sum,  I  have  a  trick 
To  melt  the  pewter,  you  shall  buy  now 

instantly, 
And  with  a  tincture  make  you  as  good 

Dutch  dollars 
As  any  are  in  Holland. 


Ananias  is  completely  roused,  and  it  is  therefore 
no  longer  safe  to  oppose  it.  Subtle  has  watched 
the  precise  moment,  and  his  affected  forbearance 
and  change  of  language  are  timed  with  admi 
rable  adroitness  and  profound  knowledge  of 
human  nature.  The  sly  and  satiric  humour  of 
the  next  speech  is  above  all  praise.  Though 
more  than  two  centuries  have  elapsed  since  it 
was  made,  it  has  not  lost  a  jot  of  its  pertinency 
and  value. 
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[ACT  in. 


Tri.  Can  you  so? 

Sub.  Ay,  and  shall  bide  the  third  exa 
mination. 
Ana.  It  will  be  joyful  tidings  to  the 

brethren. 

Sub.  But  you  must  carry  it  secret. 
Tri.  Ay  ;  but  stay, 
This  act  of  of  coining,  is  it  lawful  ? 

Ana.  Lawful ! 

We  know  no  magistrate  :l  or,  if  we  did, 
This  is  foreign  coin. 

Sub.  It  is  no  coining,  sir. 
It  is  but  casting. 

Tri.  Ha  !  you  distinguish  well : 
Casting  of  money  may  be  lawful. 
Ana.  Tis,  sir.2 
Tri.  Truly,  I  take  it  so. 
Sub.  There  is  no  scruple, 
Sir,  to  be  made  of  it ;  believe  Ananias  : 
This  case  of  conscience  he  is  studied  in. 
Tri.  I'll  make  a  question  of  it  to  the 

brethren. 
Ana.  The  brethren    shall    approve    it 

lawful,  doubt  not. 
Where  shall  it  be  done? 

\Knocking  "without. 
Sub.  For  that  we'll  talk  anon. 
There's  some  to  speak  with  me.     Go  in,  I 

pray  you, 

And  view  the  parcels.  That's  the  in 
ventory. 

I'll  come  to  you  straight.  \Exeunt  Trib. 
and  Ana.]  Who  is  it?— Face  !  ap 
pear. 

Enter  Face  in  his  uniform. 

How  now  !  good  prize  ? 

Face.  Good  pox  !  yond'  costive  cheater 
Never  came  on. 

Sub.  How  then? 

Face.  I  have  walked  the  round3 
Till  now,  and  no  such  thing. 

Sub.  And  have  you  quit  him  ? 

Face.  Quit  him  !  an  hell  would  quit  him 
too,  he  were  happy. 

1  We  know  no  magistrate :]  The  Puritans  re 
jected  all  human  forms  of  government  as  carnal 
ordinances  ;  and  were  for  establishing  a  plan  of 
policy  in  which  the  Scripture  only  was  to  be  the 
Civil  code.— WHAL. 

*  'Tis,  sir.]  This  Ananias  is  a  pleasant  fellow. 
He  quarrels  with  Christwrtj,  and  other  innocent 
terms  in  common  use,  and  yet  is  eager  to  vouch 
for  the  legality  of  false  coining  !  The  Puritan 
of  Butler,  with  all  his  excellence,  is  but  a  copy 
of  the  one  before  us. 

8  I  have  walked  the  round}  i.e.,  the  porch  or 


'Slight !  would  you  have  me  stalk  like  a 

mill-jade, 
All  day,   for  one  that  will  not  yield  us 

grains  ? 
I  know  him  of  old. 

Sub.  O,  but  to  have  gulled  him, 
Had  been  a  mastery. 

Face.  Let  him  go,  black  boy  1 
And  turn  thee,  that  some  fresh  news  may 

possess  thee. 

A  noble  count,  a  don  of  Spain,  my  dear 
Delicious  compeer,  and  my  party-bawd, 
Who  is  come  hither  private  for  his  con 
science, 
And  brought  munition  with  him,  six  great 

slops, 
Bigger  than    three   Dutch    hoys,    beside 

round  trunks,4 
Furnished  with  pistolets,   and    pieces  of 

eight, 
Will  straight  be  here,  my  rogue,  to  have 

thy  bath, 
(That  is  the  colour,)   and   to    make  his 

battery 

Upon  our  Dol,   our  castle,    our  cinque- 
port, 
Our    Dover    pier,    our  what    thou    wilt. 

Where  is  she? 

She  must  prepare  perfumes,  delicate  linen, 
The  bath  in  chief,   a  banquet,  and  her 

wit, 

For  she  must  milk  his  epididymis. 
Where  is  the  doxy  ? 

Sub.  I'll  send  her  to  thee  : 
And  but  dispatch  my  brace  of  little  John 

Leydens, 

And  come  again  myself. 
Face.  Are  they  within  then  ? 
Sub.  Numbering  the  sum. 
Face.  How  much  ? 

Sub.  A  hundred  marks,  boy.         \Exit. 
Face.  Why,  this  is  a  lucky  day.     Ten 

pounds  of  Mammon  ! 
Three  of  my  clerk  !  a  portague  of  my 

grocer ! 
This  of  the  brethren  !  beside  reversions, 


circular  partte  of  the  Temple  Church,  where 
Surly  was  to  meet  him,  (p.  30.)  Mr.  Waldron 
informs  me  that  within  his  remembrance  it  was 
left  open  in  the  day-time.  If  the  reader  chooses 
to  understand  it  simply  for  "  I  have  watched," 
there  is  sufficient  authority  for  liiin. 

*  And  brought  munition  with  him,  six  great 
slops, 

Bigger  than  three  Dutch  hoys,  beside  round 
trunks.]  Large  breeches  or  trousers,  such  as 
are  worn  by  sailors.  Round  trunks  mean  the 
trunk  ho*e,  which  were  the  common  wear  of 
that  and  the  preceding  age. — WHAL. 
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And  states  to  come  in  the  widow,  and  my 

count ! 
My  share  to-day  will  not  be  bought  for 

forty 

Enter  Dol. 
Dol.  What? 
face.  Pounds,     dainty    Dorothy !     art 

thou  so  near  ? 
Dol.  Yes  ;  say,  lord  general,  how  fares 

our  camp  ? 

Face.  As  with  the   few  that    had    en 
trenched  themselves 
Safe,  by  their  discipline,  against  a  world, 

Dol, 
And  laughed  within  those  trenches,  and 

grew  fat 
With  thinking  on  the  booties,  Dol,  brought 

in 
Daily  by  their  small  parties.     This  dear 

hour, 

A  doughty  don  is  taken  with  my  Dol ; 
And  thou  mayst  make  his  ransom  what 

thou  wilt, 
My  Dousabel  j1  he  shall  be  brought  here 

fettered 
With  thy  fair  looks,  before  he  sees  thee ; 

and  thrown 

In  a  down-bed,  as  dark  as  any  dungeon  ; 
Where  thou  shalt  keep  him  waking  with 

thy  drum  ; 
Thy  drum,  my  Dol,  thy  drum ;  till  he  be 

tame 
As  the  poor  blackbirds  were  in  the  great 

frost, 

Or  bees  are  with  a  bason ;  and  so  hive  him 
In    the  swan-skin  coverlid  and  cambric 

sheets, 
Till  he  work  honey  and  wax,    my  little 

Gods-gift.2 

Dol.  What  is  he,  general? 
Face.  An  adalantado, 
A  grandee,  girl.  Was  not  my  Dapper  here 

yet? 

Dol.  No. 
Face.  Nor  my  Drugger  ? 


Dol.  Neither. 
Face.  A  pox  on  'em, 
They  are    so    long    a    furnishing!    such    | 

stinkards 

Would  not  be  seen  upon  these  festival 
days.— 

Re-enter  Subtle. 

How  now !  have  you  done  ? 
Sub.  Done.     They  are  gone  :  the  sum 

Is  here  in  bank,  my  Face.     I  would  we 
knew 

Another  chapman  now  would  buy  'em  out 
right. 

Face.  'Slid,   Nab  shall  do't  against  he 
have  the  widow, 

To  furnish  household. 
Sub.  Excellent,  well  thought  on : 

Pray  God  he  come. 
Face.  I  pray  he  keep  away 

Till  our  new  business  be  o  erpast. 
Sub.  But,  Face, 

How  cam'st  thou  by  this  secret  don  ? 
Face.  A  spirit 

Brought  me  th'    intelligence  in  a  paper 
here, 

As  I  was  conjuring  yonder  in  my  circle 

For  Surly ;  I  have  my  flies  abroad.    Your 
bath 

Is  famous,  Subtle,  by  my  means.     Sweet 
Dol, 

You  must  go  tune  your  virginal,  no  losing 

O'  the  least  time :  and,  do  you  hear?  good 
action. 

Firk,  like  a  flounder ;  kiss,  like  a  scallop,3 
close ; 

And  tickle  him  with  thy  mother-tongue. 
His  great 

Verdugoship4  has  not  a  jot  of  language ; 

So  much  the  easier  to  be  cozened,   my 
Dolly. 

He  will  come  here  in  a  hired  coach,  ob 
scure, 

And  our  own  coachman,  whom  I  have  sent 
as  guide, 


1  My  Dousabel ;]  i.e.,  douce  et  belle.  This 
name  is  very  common  in  our  old  pastoral  poets, 
as  is  Bonnibel  (bonne  et  belle],  which  Jonson 
uses  just  below.  Voltaire  was  accustomed  to 
call  his  niece,  Madame  Denis,  Belle  et  bonne  '. 
to  say  the  truth,  she  had  quite  as  much  goodness 
as  beauty  ;  and  so  indeed  had  her  uncle. 

*  My  little  God's-gift.]  "So  (as  Upton  ob 
serves)  he  calls  Dol,  in  allusion  to  her  name 
Dorothea,  which  has  this  meaning  in  Greek. 

3  Kiss,  like  a  scallop,  close  ;  &c.]  We  had  this 
expression  in  Cynthia's  Revels,  vol.  i.  p.  194  a :  it 
is  an  allusion  to  a  little  poem  attributed  to  the 
Emperor  Gallienus : 


Non  murmura  vestra  columbaf, 
Brachia.  non  hederce,  non  vincant  oscula  con 
cha,  &c. 

*  His  great  Verdugoship]  Verdugo  is  the 
name  of  a  noble  Spanish  family,  and  was  pro 
bably  that  of  some  individual  well  known  to 
the  writers  of  Jonson's  time.  He  is  mentioned 
by  Fletcher : 

"  Contrive  your  beard  o'  the  top  cut,  like  Ver 
dugo, 
It  shows  you  would  be  wise." 

Tamer  Tamed. 
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[ACT  in. 


No  creature    else.     [Knocking   without.'] 
Who's  that? 

[Exit  Dol. 
Sub.  It  is  not  he? 
Face.  O  no,  not  yet  this  hour, 

Re-enter  Dol. 

Sub.  Whois't? 

Dol.  Dapper, 
Your  clerk. 

Face.  God's  will  then,  Queen  of  Fairy, 
On  with  your  tire ;  [Exit  Dol.]  and,  doctor, 

with  your  robes. 
Let's  despatch  him  for  God's  sake. 

Sub.  Twill  be  long. 

Face.  I  warrant  you,  take  but  the  cues  I 

give  you, 
It  shall  be   brief  enough.     [Goes  to  the 

window.^     'Slight,  here  are  more  ! 
Abel,  and  I  think  the  angry  boy,  the  heir, 
That  fain  would  quarrel. 

Sub.  And  the  widow  ? 

Face.  No, 
Not  that  I  see.    Away !  [Exit  Sub. 

Enter  Dapper. 

O,  sir,  you  are  welcome. 
The  doctor  is  within  a  moving  for  you ; 
I  have  had  the  most  ado  to  win  him  to 

it  !— 

He  swears  you'll  be  the  darling  of  the  dice: 
He  never  heard  her  highness  dote  till  now. 
Your  aunt  has  given  you  the  most  gracious 

words 

That  can  be  thought  on. 
Dap.  Shall  I  see  her  grace  ? 
Face.  See  her,  and  kiss  her  too. — 

Enter  Abel,  folio-wed  by  Kastril, 

What,  honest  Nab  1 
Hast  brought  the  damask  ? 
Nab.  No,  sir  ;  here's  tobacco. 
Face.  'Tis  well  done,  Nab :  thou'lt  bring 

the  damask  too  ? 
Drug.  Yes:  here's  the  gentleman, captain, 

Master  Kastril, 
I  have  brought  to  see  the  doctor. 


Face.  Where's  the  widow? 

Drug.  Sir,  as  he  likes,  his  sister,  he  says, 

shall  come. 
Face.  O,  is  it  so?  good  time.     Is  your 

name  Kastril,  sir? 
Kas.  Ay,  and  the  best  of  the  Kastrils,  I'd 

be  sorry  else, 
By  fifteen  hundred  a  year.     Where  is  the 

doctor? 
My    mad  tobacco-boy  here  tells  me    of 

one 

That  can  do  things :  has  he  any  skill  ? 
Face.  Wherein,  sir? 
Kas.  To  carry  a  business,    manage  a 

quarrel  fairly, 
Upon  fit  terms. 

Face.  It  seems,  sir,  you  are  but  young 
About  the  town,  that  can  make  that  a  ques 
tion. 
Kas.  Sir,  not  so  young  but  I  have  heard 

some  speech 
Of  the  angry  boys,1  and  seen  them  take 

tobacco ; 
And  in  his    shop  ;2    and   I   can    take  it 

too. 
And  I  would  fain  be  one  of  'em,  and  go 

down 
And  practise  in  the  country. 

Face.  Sir,  for  the  duello, 
The  doctor,    I  assure  you,    shall  inform 

you, 
To  the  least  shadow  of  a  hair  ;  and  shew 

you 

An  instrument  he  has  of  his  own  making, 
Wherewith   no    sooner  shall    you    make 

report 
Of  any  quarrel,  but  he  will  take  the  height 

on't 

Most  instantly,  and  tell  in  what  degree 
Of  safety  it  lies  in,  or  mortality. 
And  how  it  may  be  borne,  whether  in  a 

right  line, 

Or  a  half  circle ;  or  may  else  be  cast 
Into  an  angle  blunt,  if  not  acute : 
All  this  he  will  demonstrate.     And  then, 

rules 

To  give  and  take  the  He  by. 
Kas.  How!  to  take  it? 
Face.  Yes,  in  oblique  he'll  shew  you,  or 
in  circle ; 


*  /  have  heard  some  speech 

Of  the  angry  boys,]  These  are  called  the  ter 
rible  boys  in  the  Silent  Woman,  the  roarers  and 
vapourers  of  the  time. — WHAL. 

And  seen  them  take  tobacco / 
And  in  his  shop  ;]    It  has  been  already  men 
tioned,  (p.  15  b,}  that  Abel's  shop  was  frequented 
by  the  adept  as  well  as  the  tyro  in  the  mystery 


of  "taking  tobacco."  Here  the  latter  was  duly 
qualified  for  his  appearance  at  ordinaries,  taverns, 
and  other  places  of  fashionable  resort.  Here  he 
practised  the  "gttlan  cbolitio,  the  euripus,  the 
whiffe,"  and  many  other  modes  of  suppressing 
or  emitting  smoke  with  the  requisite  grace, 
under  Cavalier  Shift,  and  other  eminent  masters, 
whose  names  have  not  reached  the  present 
times — carent  quia  vate  sacro. 
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But  never  in  diameter.1    The  whole  town 
Study  his  theorems,    and   dispute    them 

ordinarily 
At  the  eating  academies. 

Kas.  But  does  he  teach 
Living  by  the  wits  too  ? 

Face.  Anything  whatever. 
You    cannot  think  that  subtlety  but  he 

reads  it. 
He  made  me  a  captain.    I  was  a  stark 

pimp, 

Just  of  your  standing,  'fore  I  met  with  him; 
It  is  not  two  months  since.    I'll  tell  you  his 

method  : 

First,  he  will  enter  you  at  some  ordinary. 
Kas.  No,  I'll  not  come  there :  you  shall 

pardon  me. 
Face.  For  why,  sir? 
Kas.  There's  gaming  there,  and  tricks. 
Face.  Why,  would  you  be 
A  gallant,  and  not  game  ? 
Kas.  Ay,  'twill  spend  a  man. 
Face.  Spend  you !  it  will  repair  you  when 

you  are  spent. 
How  do  they  live  by  their  wits  there,  that 

have  vented 
Six  times  your  fortunes  ? 

Kas.  What,  three  thousand  a  year ! 
Face.  Ay,  forty  thousand. 
Kas.  Are  there  such  ? 
Face.  Ay,  sir, 

And  gallants  yet.    Here's  a  young  gentle 
man 
Is  born  to  nothing,—  [Points  to  Dapper.] 

forty  marks  a  year, 
Which    I   count  nothing  : — he  is  to  be 

initiated, 
And  have  a  fly  of  the  doctor.     He  will  win 

you, 

By  unresistible  luck,  within  this  fortnight, 
Enough  to  buy  a  barony.     They  will  set 

him 

Upmost,  at  the  groom  porters,   all   the 
Christmas : 


1  But  never  in  diameter.]  i.e.,  the  lie  direct', 
the  others  are  the  lie  circumstantial.  See  As 
You  Like  It,  where  the  several  degrees  are 
humorously  recounted.  The  same  subject  is 
alluded  to  by  Fletcher  in  words  exactly  similar 
to  our  author's : 

"  Has  he  given  the  lie 
In  circle  or  oblique,  or  semicircle, 
Or  direct  parallel?  you  must  challenge  him." 

Queen  of  Corinth,  act  iv.  sc.  x. 

The  ridicule  upon  this  absurdity  of  duelling  is 
finely  maintained,  as  occasion  presented,  by  the 
great  triumvirate  of  dramatic  poets,  Shakspeare, 
Jonson,  and  Fletcher. — WHAL. 
It  only  remains  to  refer  the  reader  who  may 


And  for  the  whole  year  through  at  every 

place 
Where  there  is  play,  present  him  with  the 

chair; 

The  best  attendance,  the  best  drink,  some 
times 

Two  glasses  of  Canary,  and  pay  nothing ; 
The  purest  linen  and  the  sharpest  knife, 
The  partridge  next  his  trencher:  and  some 
where 

The  dainty  bed,  in  private,  with  the  dainty. 
You  shall  have  your  ordinaries  bid  for  him, 
As  playhouses  for  a  poet ;  and  the  master 
Pray  him  aloud  to  name  what  dish  he 

affects, 
Which  must  be  buttered  shrimps:  and  those 

that  drink 

To  no  mouth  else,  will  drink  to  his,  as  being 
The  goodly  president  mouth  of  all  the 

board. 

Kas.  Do  you  not  gull  one? 
Face.  'Ods  my  life !  do  you  think  it? 
You  shall  have  a  cast  commander,  (can  but 

get 

In  credit  with  a  glover,  or  a  spurrier, 
For  some  two  pair  of  cither's  ware  afore- 
hand,) 
Will,  by  most  swift   posts,  dealing  [but] 

with  him, 

Arrive  at  competent  means  to  keep  himself, 
His  punk,  and  naked  boy,  in  excellent 

fashion, 

And  be  admired  for't. 
Kas.  Will  the  doctor  teach  this  ? 
Face.  He  will  do  more,  sir :  when  your 

land  is  gone, 

As  men  of  spirit  hate  to  keep  earth  long 
In  a  vacation,  when  small  money  is  stirring, 
And  ordinaries  suspended  till  the  term, 
He'll  shew  a  perspective,  where  on  one 

side 

You  shall  behold  the  faces  and  the  persons 
Of  all  sufficient  young  heirs  in  town, 
Whose  bonds  are  current  for  commodity  ;2 


wish  for  further  information  on  this  subject,  to  a 
very  pertinent  note  by  Warburton  on  the  follow 
ing  speech  of  Touchstone,  As  You  Like  It,  act  v. 
sc.  4 :  "  O,  sir,  we  quarrel  in  print  by  the  book," 
&c.  The  book  alluded  to  there,  as  well  as  here, 
is  a  formal  treatise  on  Honour  and  Honourable 
Quarrels,  by  Vincentio  Saviolo  (a  more  precise 
Caranza)  ;  and  the  copious  extracts  which  the 
commentator  has  judiciously  selected,  comprise 
all  that  is  necessary  to  render  the  well  meant 
satire  of  our  old  dramatists  fully  intelligible. 

8  Whose  bonds  are  current  for  commodity  ;] 
This  alludes  to  a  practice  often  mentioned  by 
the  wits  of  Jonson's  time,  of  compelling  the 
young  spendthrift  to  take  a  part  of  the  sum 
which  he  wanted  to  borrow  in  different  kind? 
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On  th'  other  side,  the  merchants'  forms, 

and  others, 

That  without  help  of  any  second  broker, 
Who  would  expect  a  share,  will  trust  such 

parcels : 

In  the  third  square,  the  very  street  and  sign 
Where  the  commodity  dwells,   and  does 

but  wait 

To  be  delivered,  be  it  pepper,  soap, 
Hops,    or   tobacco,  oat-meal,   wood,   or 

cheeses. 

All  which  you  may  so  handle,  to  enjoy 
To  your  own  use,  and  never  stand  obliged. 
Kas.  I'  faith !  is  he  such  a  fellow? 
Face.  Why,  Nab  here  knows  him. 
And  then  for  making  matches  for  rich 

widows, 
Young  gentlewomen,  heirs,  the  fortunat'st 

man! 

He's  sent  to,  far  and  near,  all  over  Eng 
land, 
To  have  his  counsel,  and  to  know  their 

fortunes. 

Kas.  God's  will,  my  suster  shall  see  him. 
Face.  I'll  tell  you,  sir, 
What  he  did  tell  me  of  Nab.  It's  a  strange 

thing  ! — 
By  the  way,  you  must  eat  no  cheese,  Nab, 

it  breeds  melancholy, 
And  that  same  melancholy  breeds  worms  ; 

but  pass  it : — 
He  told  me,  honest  Nab  here  was  ne'er  at 

tavern 

But  once  in's  life  ! 
Drug.  Truth,  and  no  more  I  was  not. 

Face.  And  then  he  was  so  sick 

Drug.  Could  he  tell  you  that  too  ? 
Face.  How  should  I  know  it  ? 
Drug.  In  troth,  we  had  been  a  shooting, 
And  had  a  piece  of  fat  ram-mutton  to 
supper, 

That  lay  so  heavy  o*  my  stomach 

Face.  And  he  has  no  head 
To  bear  any  wine ;  for  what  with  the  noise 

of  the  fiddlers, 
And  care  of  his  shop,  for  he  dares  keep  no 

servants 

Drug.  My  head  did  so  ache 

Face.    As  he  was  fain  to  be  brought 

home, 

The  doctor  told  me :  and  then  a  good  old 
woman 


of  damaged  goods  at  a  stated  price,  of  which  he 
made  what  he  could.  There  is  no  end  to  their 
pleasantry  on  this  subject.  See  Massinger, 
voL  ii.  p.  51. 

1  Face.  Ay,  that  -was  with  tht  grief 


Drug.  Yes,  faith,  she  dwells  in  Seacoal- 

lane, — did  cure  me, 
With  sodden    ale,    and    pellitory   of  the 

wall ; 
Cost  me  but  twopence.     I  had  anothei 

sickness 
Was  worse  than  that. 

Face.  Ay,  that  was  with  the  grief 
Thou  took'st  for  being  cessed  at  eighteen- 

pence, 
For  the  water- work.1 

Drug.  In  truth,  and  it  was  like 
T'  have  cost  me  almost  my  life. 
Face.  Thy  hair  went  off? 
Drug.  Yes,  sir  ;  'twas  done  for  spight. 
Face.  Nay,  so  says  the  doctor. 
Kas.  Pray  thee,  tobacco-boy,  go  fetct 

my  suster ; 

I'll  see  this  learned  boy  before  I  go  ; 
And  so  shall  she. 

Face.  Sir,  he  is  busy  now : 
But  if  you  have  a  sister  to  fetch  hither, 
Perhaps  your  own  pains  may  command  hei 

sooner ; 
And  he  by  that  time  will  be  free. 

Kas.  I  go.  [Exit. 

Face.  Drugger,  she's  thine  :  the  damask  \ 

—{Exit  Abel.]    Subtle  and  I 
Must  wrestle  for  her.    [Aside.] — Come  on, 

Master  Dapper, 

You  see  how  I  turn  clients  here  away, 
To  give  your  cause  dispatch :    have  you 

performed 
The  ceremonies  were  enjoined  you  ? 

Dap.  Yes,  of  the  vinegar, 
And  the  clean  shirt. 

Face.  'Tis  well :  that  shirt  may  do  you 
More  worship  than  you  think.    Your  aunt's 

a-fire, 
But  that  she  will  not  shew  it,  t'  have  a 

sight  of  you. 

Have  you  provided   for  her  grace's   ser 
vants  ? 
Dap.   Yes,  here  are  six  score  Edward 

shillings. 
Face.  Good ! 

Dap.  And  an  old  Harry's  sovereign. 
Face.  Very  good ! 
Dap.  And  three  James  shillings,  and  an 

Elizabeth  groat, 
Just  twenty  nobles. 

Face.  O,  you  are  too  just. 


Thou  took'st  for  being  cessed  at  eighteenpence, 
For  the  ivciterwork.}    The  New  River,  begun 

in  1608  by  Sir  Hugh  Middleton.  and  finished  in 

1613.— WHAL. 
This  is  the  second  mistake  on  the  subject.  Sec 

p.  20. 


SCENE  TI.") 


THE  ALCHEMIST. 


I  would  you  had  had  the  other  noble  in 

Maries.1 

Dap.  I  have  some  Philip  and  Maries. 
Face.  Ay,  those  same 
Are  best  of  all:  where  are  they?    Hark, 
the  doctor. 

Enter  Subtle,  disguised  like  a  priest  of 
Fairy,  with  a  stripe  of  cloth. 

Sub.  [In  a  feigned  voice.]     Is  yet  her 

grace's  cousin  come  ? 
Face.  He  is  come. 
Sub.  And  is  he  fasting  ? 
Face.  Yes. 

Sub.  And  hath  cried  hum  ? 
Face.  Thrice  you  must  answer. 
Dap.  Thrice. 
Sub.  And  as  oft  buz  ? 
Face.  If  you  have,  say. 
Dap.  I  have. 
Sub.  Then,  to  her  cuz, 
oping  that  he  hath  vinegared  his  senses, 
s  he  was  bid,  the  Fairy  queen  dispenses, 
y  me,  this  robe,  the  petticoat  of  fortune ; 
V'hich  that  he  straight  put  on,  she  doth 

importune. 

nd  though  to  fortune  near  be  her  petticoat, 
et  nearer  is  her  smock,  the  queen  doth 

note: 
nd  therefore,  even  of  that  a  piece  she  hath 

sent, 
vlrich,  being  a  child,  to  wrap  him  in  was 

rent; 
nd  prays  him  for  a  scarf  he  now  will  wear 

it, 
Vith  as  much  love  as  then  her  grace  did 

tear  it, 
bout  his  eyes,  [They  blind  him  with  the 

rag,]  to  shew  he  is  fortunate, 
nd,  trusting  unto  her  to  make  his  state, 
ie'il  throw  away  all  worldly  pelf  about 

him ; 
Vhich  that  he  will  perform,  she  doth  not 

doubt  him. 
Face.  She  need  not  doubt  him,  sir.  Alas, 

he  has  nothing 

^  Just  twenty  nobles. 

Face.  O,  you  fire  too  j  its  t. 

I  ivould  yon  had  had  the  other   nolle    in 

raries.]  If  the  reader  will  be  at  the  pains  to 
:ckon  this  account  he  will  find  Master  Dapper 
eserves  the  praise  of  justice  which  Face  gives 
im.  Twenty  nobles  at  six  shillings  and  eight- 
ence  each,  amount  to  the  sum  of  six  pounds 
Sirteen  shillings  and  fourpence,  which  sum  the 

her  pieces  make.     The  Harry's  sovereign  was 

half  sovereign  only,  and  valued  at  ten  shillings. 

ace  wanted  the  other  noble  in  Maries  because 
ic  money  was  coined  in  the  several  successive 


But  what  he  will  part  withal  as  willingly, 
Upon  her  grace  s  word — throw  away  your 

purse — 

As  she  would  ask  It  :*-handkerchiefs  and 
all— 

[He  throws  away,  as  they  bid  him. 
She  cannot  bid  that  thing  but  he'll  obey. — 
If  you  have  a  ring  about  you,  cast  it  off, 
Or  a  silver  seal  at  your  wrist ;  her  grace 

will  send 
Her  fairies  here  to  search  you,  therefore 

deal 

Directly  with  her  highness :  if  they  find 
That  you  conceal  a  mite,  you  are  undone. 
Dap.  Truly,  there's  all. 
Face.  All  what? 
Dap.  My  money ;  truly. 
Face.    Keep  nothing  that  is  transitory 

about  you. 

Bid  Dol  play  music.      [Aside  to  Subtle.]— 
Look,  the  elves  are  come 

[Do\  plays  on  the  cittern  within. 

To  pinch  you,  if  you  tell  not  truth.    Advise 

you.  [They pinch  him. 

Dap.  O !  I  have  a  paper  with  a  spur-ryal 

in't.2 

Face.   Tit  ti* 
They  knew't,  they  say. 
Sub.   Ti,  it,  ti,  ti.     He  has  more  yet. 
Face.   Ti,  ti-ti-ti.    In  the  other  pocket? 
[Aside  to  Sub. 

Sub.   Titi,  titi,  titi,  titi,  titi. 
They  must  pinch  him  or  he  will  never  con 
fess,  they  say. 

[They pinch  him  again. 
Dap.  O,  O ! 
Face.    Nay,  pray  you  hold :   he  is  her 

grace's  nephew, 
Ti,  ti,  ti  ?    What  care  you  ?   good  faith, 

you  shall  care. — 
Deal  plainly,  sir,  and  shame  the  fairies. 

Shew 

You  are  innocent. 

Dap.  By  this  good  light,    I    have  no 
thing. 

Sub.   Ti,  ti,  ti,  ti,  to,  ta.    He  does  equi 
vocate  she  says : 


reigns  of  Henry,  Edward,  Elizabeth,  and  James; 
so  that  Mary's  being  left  out  made  a  chasm  in 
the  account. — WHAL. 

2  Dap.  O,  I  have  a  paper  ivith  a  spur-ryal 
in't.}    A  spnr-ryal  was  a  gold  coin  ;  and  in  the 
third  of  James  I.  it  passed  for  fifteen  shillings. 
They  were  first  coined  in  Edward  the  Fourth's 

'me. — WHAL. 

3  Face   Ti,  ti.]    The  fairies  speak  the  same 
language  in  Randolph's  Amyntas.     I  suppose 
that  it  is  merely  a  hint  to  the  performers  to  mut 
ter  some  strange  and  inarticulate  jargon. 
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Ti,  ti  do  ti,  ti  ti  do,  ti  da  ;  and  swears  by 

the  light  when  lie  is  blinded. 
Dap.  By  this  good  dark,  I  have  nothing 
but  a  half-crown 

Of  gold1  about  my  wrist,  that  my  love  gave 
me; 

And  a  leaden  heart  I  wore  since  she  for 
sook  me. 

Face.  I  thought  'twas  something.     And 
would  you  incur 

Your  aunt's  displeasure  for  these  trifles? 
Come, 

I  had  rather  you  had  thrown  away  twenty 
half-crowns.  {Takes  it  off, 

You  may  wear  your  leaden  heart  still. — 

Enter  Dol,  hastily. 

How  now ! 

Sub.  What  news,  Dol  ? 
Dol.  Vender's  your  knight,  Sir  Mammon. 
Face.  'Ods  lid,  we  never  thought  of  him 

till  now ! 
Where  is  he  ? 

Dol.  Here  hard  by:  he  is  at  the  door. 
Sub.  And  you  are  not  ready  now  !  Dol, 
get  his  suit.-*  [Exit  Dol. 

He  must  not  be  sent  back. 

Face.  O,  by  no  means. 
What  shall  we  do  with  this  same  puffin 

here,  3 
Now  he's  on  the  spit? 

Sub.  Why,  lay  him  back  awhile, 
With  some  device. 

Re-enter  Dol  with  Face's  clothes. 

—Tit  ti,  ti,  ti,  ti,  ti,  Would  her  grace 

speak  with  me  ? 

Iconic. — Help,  Dol!    [Knocking without. 
Face.    [Speaks   through,   the  keyhole.]— 

Who's  there  ?    Sir  Epicure, 
My  master's  in  the  way.     Please  you  to 

walk 
Three  or  four  turns,  but  till  his  back  be 

turned, 
And  I  am  for  you. — Quickly,  Dol ! 

Sub.  Her  grace 
Commends    her   kindly    to    you,    Master 

Dapper. 

Dap.  I  long  to  see  her  grace. 
Sub.  She  now  is  set 

At  dinner  in  her  bed,  and  she  has  sent  you 
From  her  own  private  trencher,  a  dead 
mouse, 


And  a  piece  of  gingerbread,  to  be  merry 

withal, 
And  stay  your  stomach,  lest  you  faint  with 

fasting  : 
Yet  if  you  could  hold  out  till  she  saw  you, 

she  says, 
It  would  be  better  for  you. 

Face.  Sir,  he  shall 
Hold  out,  an  'twere  this  two  hours,  for  her 

highness ; 
I  can  assure  you  that.     We  will  not  lose 

All  we  have  done. 

Sub.  He  must  not  see,  nor  speak 
To  anybody,  till  then. 

Face.  For  that  we'll  put,  sir, 
A  stay  in's  mouth. 
Sub.  Of  what? 
Face.  Of  gingerbread. 
Make  you  it  fit.    He  that  hath  pleased  her 

grace 
Thus  far,   shall    not    now  crincle    for  a 

little. 

Gape,  sir,  and  let  him  fit  you. 

[  They  thrust  a  gagoj  gingerbread  in 

his  mouth. 

Sub.  Where  shall  we  now 
Bestow  him  ? 
Dol.  In  the  privy. 
Sub.  Come  along,  sir, 
I  now  must   shew  you    Fortune's  privy 

lodgings. 
Face.  Are  they  perfumed,  and  his  bath 

ready  ? 
Sub.  All: 

Only  the  fumigation's  somewhat  strong. 
Face,    [speaking    through   the    keyhole.' 
Sir  Epicure,  I  am  yours,  sir,  by  and  by. 
[Exeunt  with  Dapper. 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I. — A  Room  in  Lovewit's  House. 
Enter  Face  and  Mammon. 

Face.  O,  sir,  you  are  come  in  the  onlj 

finest  time. 

Mam.  Where's  master  ? 
Face.  Now  preparing  for  projection,  sir, 
Your  stuff  will  be  all  changed  shortly. 
Mam.  Into  gold  ? 
Face.  To  gold  and  silver,  sir. 


1        /  have  nothing  but  a  half-crown 

Of  gold.}    Crowns  in  silver  were  not  coined 

till   Henry  VIII. 's  time,   nor  common  till  the 

feign  of  Edward  VI.— WHAU 


2  Get  his  suit.}   i.e.,    Face's :  his  servant* 
dress. 

3  What  shall  we  do  ivith  this  same  purfij 
here,}    A  species  of  watercoot  or  gulL 
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Mam.  Silver  I  care  not  for. 

Face.  Yes,  sir,  a  little  to  give  beggars. 

Mam.  Where's  the  lady? 

Face.  At  hand  here.      I  have  told  her 

such  brave  things  of  you, 
Touching  your  bounty  and    your  noble 

spirit 

Mam.  Hastthou? 

Face.  As  she  is  almost  in  her  fit  to  see 

you. 

But,   good  sir,  no  divinity  in  your  con 
ference, 

For  fear  of  putting  her  in  rage. 

M>i;.'i.  I  warrant  thee. 
Face.  Six  men  [sir]  will  not  hold  her 
down :  and  then, 

[f  the  old  man  should  hear  or  see  you 

J\fai-i.   Fear  not, 

Fuce.  The  very  house,   sir,   would   run 

mad.     You  know  it, 
rlow  scrupulous  he  is,1  and  violent, 
Gainst  the  least  act  of  sin.      Physic,  or 

mathematics, 

'oetry,  state,  or  bawdry,  as  I  told  you, 
She  will  endure,  and  never  startle ;  but 
!^Jo  word  of  controversy. 
Mam.   I  am  schooled,  good  Ulen. 
Face.  And  you  must  praise  her  house, 

remember  that, 
And  her  nobility. 
M,:m.  Let  me  alone  : 
o  herald,  no,  nor  antiquary,  Lungs, 
Shall  do  it  better.     Go. 
Face.  Why,  this  is  yet 
A  kind  of  modern  happiness,  to  have 
Dol  Common  for  a  great  lady. 

[Aside,  and  exit. 
Mam.  Now,  Epicure, 
riei«hten  thyself,  talk  to  her  all  in  gold ; 
Rain  her  as  many  showers  as  Jove  did  drops 
Jnto  his  Danae  ;  shew  the  god  a  miser, 
Compared  with  Mammon.      What !    the 
stone  will  do't. 


She  shall  feel  gold,  taste  gold,  hear  gold, 

sleep  gold ; 
Nay,  we  will  concumbere  gold  :  I  will  be 

puissant, 
And  mighty  in  my  talk  to  her. — 

Re-enter  Face  with  Dol  richly  dressed. 

Here  she  comes. 

Face.  To  him,   Dol,  suckle  him.    This 
is  the  noble  knight 

I  told  your  ladyship 

Mam.  Madam,  with  your  pardon, 
I  kiss  your  vesture. 

Do  I.  Sir,  I  were  uncivil 
If  I  would  suffer  that ;  my  lip  to  you,  sir. 
Mam.  I  hope  my  lord  your  brother  be 

in  health,  lady. 
Dol.  My  lord  my  brother  is,  though  I 

no  lady,  sir. 
Face.     Well  said,  my  Guinea  bird. 

[Aside. 

Mam.  Right  noble  madam 

Face.  O,  we  shall  have  most  tierce  ido 
latry.  [Aside. 
Mam.  'Tis  your  prerogative. 
Dol.  Rather  your  courtesy. 
Mam.  Were  there  nought  else  t'  enlarge 

your  virtues  to  me, 
These  answers  speak  your  breeding  and 

your  blood. 
Dol.  Blood  we  boast  none,  sir,  a  poor 

baron's  daughter. 
Mam.  Poor  !  and  gat  you?  profane  not. 

Had  your  father 

Slept  all  the  happy  remnant  of  his  life 
After   that  act,  lien  but  there  still,  and 

panted, 
He  had  done  enough  to  make  himself,  his 

issue, 
And  his  posterity  noble. 

Dol.  Sir,  although 

We  may    be  said   to  want  the  gilt    and 
trappings, 


1  How  scrupulous  Jie  is,  &c.]  I  have  already 
noticed  the  sanctity,  real  or  pretended,  of  the 
workers  in  Alchemy.  Norton  tells  them  that 

1  While  thei  worke  thei  must  needes  eschewe, 
All  ribaudry,  els  thei  shal  finde  this  trewe, 
That  such  mishap  shall  them  befall, 
Thei  shal  destroy  part  of  their  works  or  all." 

And  he  declaims  violently  against  the  admission 
of  any  female  into  the  presence  of  the  other  sex 
while  thus  employed.  This  explains  the  caution 
of  Subtle,  the  alarm  of  Face,  and  lays  besides  a 
probable  and  artful  preparation  for  the  impeiiJ- 

catastrophe. 

^isnms  has  treated  the  subject  of  Alchemy 
with  much  pleasantry  tnough  with  no  part  ol  tin; 


deep  knowledge  of  Jonson  :  he  has  not  forgotten 
however,  to  make  his  adepts  affect  an  unusual 
strain  of  piety.  "  Admonebat  alcnmista,  rent 
felicius  (they  had  hitherto  failed)  successuram, 
si  Virgini  mcitri,  quee,  ut  sets,  Paraliis  colitur, 
mittcret  aliquot  aureos  dono :  artem  enim  esse 
sticrant,  nee  absque  nuntinum  favore  rein  pro- 
sperd geri." — Alcum.  Their  ill  success  is  attri 
buted  in  some  measure  to  their  using  an  im 
proper  kind  of  coal.  "  Ca.ussaba.tur  erratum  in 
emendis  carbonibus :  quernos  enim  emerat, 
cum  abiegnis  esset  opus,"  &c. — Ibid.  A  note  on 
this  dialogue  in  the  Elzevir  edition,  proves  that 
^Jonson's  satire  was  af  least  well  timed.  "  Sttnt 
udhuc  (apnd  Briiamios]  qui  in  nicutnistica 
}\iru;n  sobrii  sint,  quanquam  lex  capitals  af 
i>oxiia  est." 
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The  dress  of  honour,  yet  we  strive  to  keep 
The  seeds  and  the  materials. 

Mam.   I  do  see 

The  old  ingredient,  virtue,  was  not  lost, 
Nor  the  drug  money  used  to  make  your 

compound. 

There  is  a  strange  nobility  in  your  eye, 
This  lip,  that  chin  !  methinks  you  do  re 
semble 
One  of  the  Austriac  princes.1 

Face,  Very  like  ! 
Her  father  was  an  Irish  costarmonger.* 

[Aside. 
Mam,  The  house  of  Valois  just  had  such 

a  nose, 

And  such  a  forehead  yet  the  Medici 
Of  Florence  boast. 

Dot.  Troth,  and  I  have  been  likened 
To  all  these  princes. 
Face.  I'll  be  sworn,  I  heard  it. 
Mam.  I  know  not  how  !  it  is  not  any 

one, 

But  e'en  the  very  choice  of  all  their  fea 
tures. 
Face.  I'll  in,  and  laugh. 

[Aside  and  exit. 
Mam.  A  certain  touch,  or  air, 
That  sparkles  a  divinity  beyond 
An  earthly  beauty ! 

Dol.  O,  you  play  the  courtier. 
Mam.  Good  lady,  give  me  leave       • 
Dol.  In  faith,  I  may  not, 
To  mock  me,  sir. 


Mam.  To  burn  in  this  sweet  flame ; 
The  phoenix  never  knew  a  nobler  death. 
Dol.  Nay,  now  you  court  the  courtier, 

and  destroy 
What  you  would  build :  this  art,  sir,  in 

your  words, 
Calls  your  whole  faith  in  question. 

Mam.  By  my  soul 

Dol.  Nay,  oaths  are  made  of  the  same 

air,  sir. 

Mam.  Nature 

Never  bestowed  upon  mortality 
A  more  unblamed,  a  more  harmonious 

feature ; 
She  played  the  step-dame  in  all  faces  else : 

Sweet  madam,  let  me  be  particular 

Dol.  Particular,  sir !    I  pray  you  know 

your  distance. 
Mam.  In  no  ill  sense,  sweet  lady ;  but 

to  ask 
How  your  fair  graces  pass  the  hours  ?  I 

see 
You  are  lodged  here,  in  the  house  of  a  rare 

man, 
An  excellent  artist;    but  what's  that  to 

you? 

Dol.  Yes,  sir ;  I  study  here  the  mathe 
matics, 
And  distillation.* 

Mam.  O,  I  cry  your  pardon. 
He's  a  divine  instructor  !  can  extract 
The  souls  of  all  things  by  his  art ;  call  all 
The  virtues,  and  the  miracles  of  the  sun, 


Methinks  you  do  resemble 

One  of  the  Austriac  princes.}  "  It  is  observed 
(Bulwer  says)  that  all  of  the  house  of  Austria 
have  a  sweet  fulnesse  of  the  lower  lip.  The  Aus 
trian  lip  being  at  this  day  therefore  by  good 
right  in  high  esteeme." — Artificial  Changling, 
P-  I73- 

The  Austrian  lip  is  mentioned  by  Shirley : 

"  Your  lip  is  Austrian, 
And  you  do  well  to  bite  it. " 

Hyde  Park. 

Swift  gives  the  Austrian  lip  to  the  potent  Em 
peror  of  Lilliput.  The  Valois  nose  is  the  rising 
or  Roman  nose. 

*  Her  father  was  an  Irish  costarmonger.  ]  It 
would  seem  from  many  passages  in  our  old 
writers  tliat  the  petty  dealers  in  fruit  were  in 
their  days,  as  in  ours,  principally  Irish.  Thus 
Decker:  "In  England,  sir — troth  I  ever  laugh 
when  I  think  on't — why,  sir,  there  all  costar- 
ntongers  are  Irish." — Honest  Whore,  acti.  sc.  i. 
Part  II. 

Apropos  of  costarmongers.  Mr.  Weber,  the 
late  editor  of  Ford,  has  a  note  on  this  word 
which  may  be  worth  transcribing.  "Mr.  Stee- 
vens  observes,  in  answer  to  a  superficial  remark 
by  Johnson,  that  a  costarmonger  is  a  custard- 


monger  !  a  dealer  in  apples  called  by  that  name 
because  they  are  shaped  like  a  custard,  i.e.,  a 
man's  head,"  vol.  ii.  p.  373.  After  due  thanks 
for  so  important  a  piece  of  intelligence,  I  would 
"  observe,"  in  my  turn,  that  it  ill  becomes  a  per 
son  of  Mr.  Weber's  no  rank  in  literature,  to 
use  such  contemptuous  language  of  Dr.  John 
son: 

"  Plurima  sunt  qua 
No*  debent  homines  pertusa  dicere  Icenaf 

and  Mr.  Weber's  cloak  is \pertusa  indeed !  The 
note  of  Dr.  Johnson,  which  he  presumes  to  call 
"superficial,"  is  judicious  and  pertinent  in  every 
sense  of  the  words ;  while  "the  answer  of  Stee- 
vens"  (as  it  is  absurdly  termed)  is  one  of  those 
frivolous  displays  of  infantine  knowledge  which 
so  frequently  disgrace  the  pages  of  Shakspeare, 
and  which  was  never  less  called  for  than  on  the 
present  occasion.  See  Hen.  IV.  Part  II.  act  i. 
sc.  5.  With  respect  to  the  origin  of  the  word, 
Steevens  has,  as  usual,  misled  Mr.  Weber.  The 
apple  does  not  take  its  name  from  the  head,  but 
the  head  from  the  apple.  The  commentator  wait 
ignorant  of  the  derivation  of  costard. 

3  /  study  here  the  mathematics, 

And  distillation.]  Le.,  astrology  and  cho« 
mistry. 
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Into   a  temperate    furnace ;    teach    dull 

nature 
What  her  own  forces  are.     A  man,  the 

emperor 

Has  courted  above  Kelly  ;J  sent  his  medals 
And  chains,  to  invite  him. 

Dol.  Ay,  and  for  his  physic,  sir 

Mam.  Above  the  art  of  ^Esculapius, 
That  drew  the  envy  of  the  thunderer  I 
I  know  all  this,  and  more. 

Dol.  Troth,  I  am  taken,  sir, 
Whole  with  these  studies,  that  contemplate 

nature. 
Mam.  It  is  a  noble  humour  ;   but  this 

form 

Was  not  intended  to  so  dark  a  use. 
Had   you    been   crooked,    foul,   of  some 
coarse  mould, 

cloister   had    done   well ;   but  such  a 
feature 
That   might   stand    up   the    glory  of   a 

kingdom, 

'o  live  reclusa  !  is  a  mere  soloecism, 
'hough  in  a  nunnery.     It  must  not  be. 
muse,  my  lord  your  brother  will  permit  it : 
ou  should  spend  half  my  land  first,  were 

I  he. 

)oes  not  this  diamond  better  on  my  finger 
'nan  in  the  quarry  ? 
Dol.  Yes. 
Mam.  Why,  you  are  like  it. 


You  were  created,  lady,  for  the  light. 
Here,  you  shall  wear  it ;  take  it,  the  first 

pledge 
Of  what  I  speak,  to  bind  you  to  believe 

me. 

Dol.  In  chains  of  adamant  ? 
Mam.  Yes,  the  strongest  bands. 
And  take  a  secret  too — here,  by  your  side, 
Doth  stand  this  hour  the  happiest  man  in 

Europe. 

Dol.  You  are  contented,  sir? 
Mam.  Nay,  in  true  being, 
The  envy  of  princes  and  the  fear  of  states. 
Dol.  Say  you  so,  Sir  Epicure  ? 
Mam.  Yes,  and  thou  shalt  prove  it, 
Daughter  of  honour.     I  have   cast  mine 

eye 
Upon    thy   form,   and    I   will   rear    this 

beauty 

Above  all  styles. 
Dol.  You  mean  no  treason,  sir? 
Mam.  No,  I  will  take  away  that  jealousy. 
I  am  the  lord  of  the  philosopher's  stone, 
And  thou  the  lady. 
Dol.  How,  sir !  have  you  that  ? 
Mam.  I  am  the  master  of  the  mastery.2 
This  day  the  good  old  wretch  here  o'  the 

house 

Has  made  it  for  us :  now  he's  at  projection. 
Think  therefore  thy  first  wish  now,  let  me 
hear  it  ; 


A  man,  the  emperor 

Has  courted  above  Kelly,}  Edward  Kelly  (or 
s  he  is  sometimes  called,  Talbot),  the  most 
aring  and  unprincipled  of  all  the  pretenders  to 
enemy,  was  born  at  Worcester,  about  the 
iddle  of  the  i6th  century,  and  bred  an  apothe- 
iry.  Having  acquired  a  smattering  of  che- 
istry  and  very  opportunely  lost  his  ears  for  a 
aud — for,  as  Juvenal  observes,  Nemo  mathe- 
naticus  genium  indemnatus  habebit — he  took 
idvantage  of  the  simple  credulity  of  the  times 
md  boasted  that  he  was  possessed  of  the  phi- 
>sopher's  stone.  He  was  taken  abroad  by  the 
oted  Dee,  who  appointed  him  his  speculator, 
nuch  to  the  displeasure  of  the  angels  it  seems, 
rho  frequently  refused  to  appear  (as  Lilly  in- 
srms  us),  on  account  of  his  vicious  manner  of 
fe.  These  impudent  knaves  travelled  over  a 
jreat  part  of  Germany  with  a  young  Pole  whom 
icy  had  drawn  into  their  confederacy,  raising 
jirits,  making  gold,  and  working  miracles  of 
ll  kinds.  Their  fame  at  length  reached  the 
Emperor  Rodolph  II.,  who  sent  for  them  to 
5rague.  Dee,  who  was  an  egregious  coward, 
low  thought  it  full  time  to  return  to  England  : 
ut  the  intrepid  Kelly  readily  agreed  to  teach 
ie  Emperor  his  secret.  While  Rodolph  (like 
Mammon)  continued  to  furnish  money,  Kelly 
:scaped  detection  ;  but  on  his  growing  suspi- 
ious,  and  withholding  his  hand,  the  cheat  was 
peedily  discovered.  Kelly  was  thrown  into 
VOL.  II. 


confinement ;  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  de 
fraud  the  gallows  by  dying  of  a  broken  leg,  got 
in  an  attempt  to  let  himself  down  by  his  sheets 
from  the  window  of  his  prison. 

Ashmole  has  disgraced  his  probity  (I  cannot 
say  his  judgment,  for  he  had  none)  by  a  laboured 
panegyric  on  this  profligate  impostor,  this  "emi 
nent  light  of  the  world,"  as  he  calls  him  ;  while 
Lilly,  out  of  jealousy  perhaps,  treats  him  with 
very  little  ceremony:  though  both  agree  that 
''  he  certainly  had  the  elixir."  It  is  far  from 
improbable  that  Jonson,  in  his  "indenture  tri 
partite"  (Subtle,  Face,  and  Dol),  had  this  trium 
virate  in  view.  Subtle  was  beyond  question 
meant  for  Dee,  and  has  much  of  his  hypocritical 
and  juggling  language  :  the  more  daring  Kelly, 
who  seems  to  be  personified  by  Face,  pretended 
lo  have  the  power  of  changing  himself  into  an 
animal  at  will,  and  might  therefore  be  alluded  to 
in  "  the  dog  snarling  erf  Dol  has  many  traits 
of  Laski,  the  young  Pole  ;  and  her  assumed 
character  of  queen  of  the  fairies  might  be  in 
tended  to  glance  at  the  part  usually  played  by 
him  in  the  magical  mummery  of  his  confederates, 
which  was  that  of  an  angel :— but  enough  of  such 
folly. 

*  /  am  the  master  of  the  mastery.]  i.e.,  of  the 
magisterittm :  so  they  called  the  great  work 
when  brought  to  perfection,  the  philosopher's 
stone. 


THE  ALCHEMIST. 


[ACT  iv. 


And  it  shall  rain  into  thy  lap,  no  shower, 
But  floods  of  gold,  whole  cataracts,  a  de 

luge, 
To  get  a  nation  on  thee. 

Do  I.  You  are  pleased,  sir, 
To  work  on  the  ambition  of  our  sex. 
Mam.  I  am  pleased  the  glory  of  her  sex 

should  know, 

This  nook  here  of  the  Friers1  is  no  climate 
For  her  to  live  obscurely  in,  to  learn 
Physic   and  surgery,  for  the  constable's 

wife 
Of  some  odd  hundred  in  Essex ;  but  come 

forth, 

And  taste  the  air  of  palaces ;  eat,  drink 
The  toils  of  empirics,   and  their  boasted 

practice ; 
Tincture  of  pearl,  and  coral,   gold,    and 

amber ; 
Be  seen  at  feasts  and  triumphs ;    have  it 

asked, 

What  miracle  she  is  ?  set  all  the  eyes 
Of  court  a-fire,  like  a  burning  glass, 
And  work  them  into  cinders,  when  the 

jewels 

Of  twenty  states  adorn  thee,  and  the  light 
Strikes  out  the  stars  !  that,  when  thy  name 

is  mentioned, 

Queens  may  look  pale  ;  and  we  but  shew 
ing  our  love, 

Nero's  Poppaea  may  be  lost  in  story  ! 
Thus  will  we  have  it. 

Dol.  I  could  well  consent,  sir. 
But  in  a  monarchy,  how  will  this  be  ? 
The  prince  will  soon  take  notice,  and  both 

seize 
You  and   your  stone,  it   being  a  wealth 

unfit 

For  any  private  subject. 
Mam,  If  he  knew  it. 
Dol.  Yourself  do  boast  it,  sir. 


Mam.  To  thee,  my  life. 

Dol.  O,  but  beware,  sir  !  you  may  come 

to  end 
The  remnant  of  your  days  in  a  lothed 

prison, 
By  speaking  of  it. 

Mam.  Tis  no  idle  fear  :2 
We'll  therefore  go  withal,  my   girl,   and 

live 
In  a  free   state,  where  we   will    eat    our 

mullets, 
Soused     in     high-country     wines,3     sup 

pheasants'  eggs, 
And    have    our  cockles  boiled    in   silver 

shells  ; 
Our  shrimps  to  swim  again,  as  when  they 

lived, 

In  a  rare  butter  made  of  dolphins'  milk, 
Whose   cream  does  look  like  opals;  and 

with  these 
Delicate    meats    set    ourselves   high   for 

pleasure, 

And  take  us  down  again,  and  then  renew 
Our  youth  and  strength  with  drinking  the 

elixir, 

And  so  enjoy  a  perpetuity 
Of  life  and  lust  !    And  thou  shalt  have  thy 

wardrobe 

Richer  than  nature's,  still  to  change  thyself, 
And  vary  oftener,  for  thy  pride,  than  she, 
Or  art,  her  wise  and  almost-equal  servant. 

Re-enter  Face. 

Face.  Sir,  you  are  too  loud.     I  hear  you 

every  word 

Into  the  laboratory.     Some  fitter  place ; 
The  garden,  or  great  chamber  above.  How 

like  you  her  ? 

Mam.  Excellent !    Lungs.    There's  for 
thee.  [Gives  him  money 


'  The  Friers}  Blackfriars,  where  the  scene  of 
their  imposture  lay  :  see  p.  5  a. 

*  'Tis  no  idle  fear:  &c.]  "I  might  answer 
by  asking — why  so  many  have  spent  their  lives 
and  estates  on  the  art  of  making  gold  ;  which, 
if  it  were  much  known,  would  only  exalt  silver 
into  the  place  which  gold  now  occupies  ;  and  if 
it  were  known  but  to  one,  the  same  single  adept 
could  not,  nay,  durst  not  enjoy  it,  but  must 
either  be  a  prisoner  to  some  prince,  and  slave  to 
some  voluptuary,  or  else  skulk  obscurely  up  and 
down  for  his  concealment." — Political  Observa 
tions  by  y.  Graunt. 

This  quotation,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to 
Mr.  Waldron,  comprises  the  whole  plan  of  God 
win's  St.  Leon. 

We  will  eat  our  mullets, 

Soused  in  high  country  ivines,  &c.]  It  seemed 
almost  impossible  to  add  anything  to  the  bound 


less  profusion  of  vicious  luxuries  already  enu 
merated  in  the  second  act :  here,  however,  they 
are  poured  forth  as  lavishly  as  if  none  had  been 
introduced  before.  The  judgment  is  absolutely 
overwhelmed  by  the  torrent  of  magnificent 
images  with  which  Mammon  confounds  the 
incredulity  of  Surly,  and  inflames  the  supposec 
ambition  of  Dol.  There  is  a  "towering  bravery' 
in  his  sensuality  which  sets  him  above  all  powei 
of  imitation. 

When  we  revert  to  the  Fox  (p.  371  et  sey.' 
and  mark  the  exuberance  of  temptation  with 
which  Jonson  had  previously  assailed  the  puritj 
of  Celia,  it  must  excite  a  feeling  not  altogethe: 
favourable  to  the  knowledge  or  candour  of  thos» 
who  accuse  him  of  sterility.  No  poet  that  cai 
be  named  (no,  not  even  Milton)  ever  brought  t< 
his  subject  a  mind  so  richly  furnished  as  thi 
great  dramatist. 


SCENE  I.] 


THE  ALCHEMIST. 


Face.  But  do  you  hear  ? 
Good  sir,  beware,  no  mention  of  the  rabins. 
Mam.  We  think  not  on  'em. 

[Exeunt  Mam.  and  Dol. 
Face.  O,  it  is  well,  sir. — Subtle  1 

Enter  Subtle. 
Dost  thou  not  laugh  ? 

Sub.  Yes  ;  are  they  gone  ? 

Face.  All's  clear. 

Sub.  The  widow  is  come. 

Face.  And  your  quarrelling  disciple  ? 

Sub.  Ay. 

Face.  I  must  to  my  captainship  again  then. 

Sub.  Stay,  bring  them  in  first. 

Face.  So  I  meant.    What  is  she? 
A  bonnibel  ? 

Sub.  I  know  not. 

Face.  We'll  draw  lots : 
You'll  stand  to  that  ? 

Sub.  What  else  ? 

Face.  O,  for  a  suit, l 
To  fall  now  like  a  curtain,  flap  1 

Sub.  To  the  door,  man. 

Face.  You'll  have  the  first  kiss,  'cause  I 
am  not  ready.  [Exit. 

Sub.  Yes,  and  perhaps  hit  you  through 
both  the  nostrils. 

Face,  [within, .]  Who  would  you  speak 
with? 

Kas.  [within.']  Where's  the  captain? 

Face,  [within.}  Gone,  sir, 
About  some  business. 

Kas.  [within.}  Gone  ! 

Face,  [within.}  He'll  return  straight. 
But,  master  doctor,  his  lieutenant,  is  here. 

Enter  Kastril,  followed  by  Dame  Pliant. 
Sub.  Come  near,  my  worshipful  boy,  my 
terrcefili, 

That  is,   my  boy  of  land;  make  thy  ap 
proaches  : 

Welcome ;  I  know  thy  lusts,  and  thy  de 
sires, 

And  I  will  serve  and  satisfy  them.    Begin, 

Charge  me  from  thence,  or  thence,  or  in 
this  line ; 

Here  is  my  centre  :  ground  thy  quarrel. 

1  O,  for  a,  suit,  &c.]  i.e.,  his  captain's  uniform, 
for  which  he  is  compelled  to  go  out,  while  Subtle 
is  left  to  take  advantage  of  his  absence,  and 
receive  the  lady. 

*  'Slight,  sJie  melts 

Like  a  tiiyrobolane .']  A  foreign  conserve. 
Cotgrave  informs  us  "that  it  was  a  dried  plum 
brought  from  the  Indies  ;"  or  rather  perhaps 
from  the  Levant.  It  is  frequently  mentioned 
by  our  old  dramatists,  and  seems  to  have  been 


Kas.  You  lie. 

Sub.  How,  child  of  wrath  and  anger  1 

the  loud  lie  ? 
For  what,  my  sudden  boy? 

Kas.  Nay,  that  look  you  to, 
I  am  aforehand. 

Sub.  O,  this  is  no  true  grammar, 
And  as  ill  logic  !    You  must  render  causes, 

child, 
Your  first   and    second  intentions,   know 

your  canons 
And  your  divisions,  moods,  degrees,  and 

differences, 

Your  predicaments,  substance,  and  accident, 
Series  extern  and  intern,  with  their  causes, 
Efficient,  material,  formal,  final, 
And  have  your  elements  perfect  ? 

Kas.  What  is  this  ! 
The  angry  tongue  he  talks  in  ?        [Aside. 

Sub.  That  false  precept, 
Of    being    aforehand,    has    deceived    a 

number, 

And    made    them    enter  quarrels   often 
times 

Before  they  were  aware  ;  and  afterward, 
Against  their  wills. 

Kas.  How  must  I  do  then,  sir? 

S^lb.  I  cry  this  lady  mercy  :  she  should 

first 
Have  been  saluted.    [Kisses  her.}    I   do 

call  you  lady, 

Because  you  are  to  be  one  ere  't  be  long, 
My  soft  and  buxom  widow. 
Kas.  Is  she,  i'  faith  ? 
Sub.   Yes,  or  my  art  is  an  egregious 

liar. 

Kas.  How  know  you  ? 
Sub.  By  inspection  on  her  forehead, 
And  subtlety  of  her  lip,   which  must  be 

tasted 
Often  to  make  a  judgment.     [Kisses  her 

again.}     'Slight,  she  melts 
Like  a  myrobolane  :2  here  is  yet  a  line, 
In  rivo  front  is,  tells  me  he  is  no  knight. 
Dame  P.  What  is  he  then,  sir  ? 
Sub.  Let  me  see  your  hand. 
O,  your  linea  fortunes  makes  it  plain  ; 
And  Stella  here  in  monte  Veneris. 


in  high  estimation  as  a  sweetmeat.  The  lady's 
fortune  is  told  out  of  Cardan's  Metoposcopy, 
where  the  "rivus  frontis,"  &c.  are  very  strongly 
marked.  The  variety  and  extent  of  Jonson's 
reading  are  altogether  surprising ;  nothing  seems 
to  have  been  too  poor  and  trifling,  too  recondite 
and  profound,  for  his  insatiable  curiosity  and 
thirst  of  knowledge.  It  is  but  seldom,  and  even 
then  accidentally,  that  I  can  fall  in  with  him : 
the  general  range  of  his  wide  and  desultory 
track  is  to  me  nearly  imperceptible. 


THE  ALCHEMIST. 


[ACT  iv. 


But,  most  of  all,  junctura  annularis. 
He  is  a  soldier,  or  a  man  of  art,  lady, 
But  shall  have  some  great  honour  shortly. 

Dame  P.  Brother, 
He's  a  rare  man,  believe  me  ! 

Re-enter  Face,  in  his  uniform. 
Kas.  Hold  your  peace. 
Here  comes  the  t'  other  rare  man. — 'Save 

you,  captain. 
Face.  Good  Master  Kastril !  Is  this  your 

sister? 

Kas.  Ay,  sir. 
Please  you  to  kuss  her,  and  be  proud  to 

know  her. 

Face.  I  shall  be  proud  to  know  you, 
lady.  {Kisses  her. 

Dame  P.  Brother, 
He  calls  me  lady  too. 
Kas.  Ay,  peace  :  I  heard  it. 

[Takes  her  aside. 
Face.  The  count  is  come. 
Sub.  Where  is  he? 
Face.  At  the  door. 
Sub.  Why,  you  must  entertain  him. 
Face.  What  will  you  do 
With  these  the  while  ? 
Sub.  Why,  have    them  up,   and    shew 

them 
Some  fustian  book,  or  the  dark  glass. 

Face.  Fore  God, 

She  is  a  delicate  dabchick  !    I  must  have 

her.  [Exit. 

Sub.  Must  you  !  ay,  if  your  fortune  will, 

you  must. — 
Come,  sir,   the  captain  will  come  to  us 

presently  : 

I'll  have  you  to  my  chamber  of  demonstra 
tions, 
Where  I  will  shew  you  both  the  grammar 

and  logic, 
And  rhetoric  of  quarrelling ;   my  whole 

method 

Drawn  out  in  tables  ;  and  my  instrument, 
That  hath  the  several  scales  upon't,  shall 

make  you 
Able  to  quarrel  at  a  straw's-breadth  by 

moonlight. 

And,  lady,  I'll  have  you  look  in  a  glass, 
Some  half  an  hour,  but  to  clear  your  eye 
sight, 

Against  you  see  your  fortune ;  which  is 
greater 


Than  I  may  judge  upon  the  sudden,  trust 
me. 
[Exit,  followed  by  Kast.  and  Dame  P. 

Re-enter  Face. 

Face.  Where  are  you,  doctor  ? 

Sub.  [within.']    I'll  come  to  you  pre 
sently. 

Face.  I  will  have  this  same  widow,  now 

I  have  seen  her, 
On  any  composition. 

Re-enter  Subtle. 

Sub.  What  do  you  say  ? 

Face.  Have  you  disposed  of  them  ? 

Sub.   I  have  sent  them  up. 

Face.  Subtle,  in    troth,    I    needs  must 
have  this  widow. 

Sub.  Is  that  the  matter? 

Face.  Nay,  but  hear  me. 

Sub.  Go  to. 

If  you  rebel  once,  Dol  shall  know  it  all : 
Therefore  be  quiet,  and  obey  your  chance. 

Face  Nay,  thou  art  so  violent  now.     Do 

but  conceive, 
Thou  art  old,  and  canst  not  serve 

Sub.  Who  cannot?  I? 
'Slight,    I  will  serve  her  with  thee,   for 

Face.  Nay, 

But  understand  :  I '11  give  you  composition. 
Sub.  I  will  not  treat  with  thee  ;  what ! 

sell  my  fortune  ? 
'Tis  better  than  my  birthright.     Do  not 

murmur : 
Win  her,  and  carry  her.     If  you  grumble, 

Dol 
Knows  it  directly. 

Face.  Well,  sir,  I  am  silent. 
Will  you  go  help  to  fetch  in  Don  in  state? 

[Exit. 
Sub.  I  follow  you,  sir  :  we  must  keep 

Face  in  awe, 
Or  he  will  overlook  us  like  a  tyrant. 

Re-enter  Face,  introducing  Surly  dis 
guised  as  a  Spaniard. 

Brain  of  a  tailor  !  who  comes  here  ?  Don 

John  I1 

Sur.  Senores,  beso  las  manos  a  vuestras 
mer cedes. 


1  Who  comes  here  *  Don  John !]  It  appears 
from  Cynthia's  Revels  that  the  "  battle  of 
Lepanto"  formed  the  subject  of  tapestry-work 
in  Jonson's  time ;  and  we  may  be  pretty  con 
fident  that  Don  John  of  Austria,  the  fortunate 


hero  of  the  day,  was  portrayed  in  it  with 
features  of  the  most  formidable  grandeur.  To 
some  staring  representation  of  this  kind  Subtle 
probably  alludes.  See  vol.  i.  p.  171  A 
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Sub.  Would  you  had  stooped  a  little,  I 

and  kist  our  anos  ! 
Face.   Peace,  Subtle. 
Sub.  Stab  me  ;  I  shall  never  hold,  man. 
He  looks  in  that  deep  ruff  like  a  head  in  a 

platter, 
Served  in  by  a  short   cloak   upon   two 

trestles. 
Face.  Or  what  do  you  say  to  a  collar  of 

brawn,  cut  down 
Beneath  the  souse,  and  wriggled  with  a 

knife  ? 
Sub.  'Slud,  he  does  look  too  fat  to  be  a 

Spaniard. 
Face.  Perhaps  some  Fleming  or  some 

Hollander  got  him 
In  d'Alva's  time ;  Count  Egmont's  bastard. 

Sub.  Don, 

Your  scurvy,  yellow,  Madrid  face  is  wel 
come. 

Sur.  Gratia. 

Sub.  He  speaks  out  of  a  fortification. 
Dray  God  he  have  no  squibs  in  those  deep 

sets.1 

Sur.  Par  dios,  senores,  muy  linda  casa  / 
Sub.  What  says  he? 
Face.  Praises  the  house,  I  think  ;8 
know  no  more  but's  action. 
Sub.  Yes,  the  casa, 

Ay  precious  Diego  will  prove  fair  enough 
~"o  cozen  you  in.  Do  you  mark  ?  you  shall 
3e  cozened,  Diego. 

Face.  Cozened,  do  you  see, 
Ay  worthy  Donzel,  cozened. 
Sur.  Entiendo. 
Sub.  Do  you  intend  it  ?  so  do  we,  dear 

Don. 
lave    you    brought    pistolets,    or    por- 

tagues, 

My  solemn  Don  ?    Dost  thou  feel  any  ? 
Face.  [Feels  his  pockets .]  Full. 
Sub.  You     shall    be    emptied,     Don, 

pumped  and  drawn 
5ry,  as  they  say. 


Face.  Milked,  in  troth,  sweet  Don. 
Sub.  See  all  the  monsters  ;    the  great 

lion  of  all,  Don.3 
Sur.  Con  licencia,  se  puede  ver  a  esta 

senora  ? 

Sub.  What  talks  he  now? 
Face.  Of  the  sennora. 
Sub.  O,  Don, 

That  is  the  lioness,  which  you  shall  see 
Also,  my  Don. 

Face.  'Slid,  Subtle,  how  shall  we  do  ? 
Sub.  For  what? 

Face.  Why,  Dol's  employed,  you  know. 
Sub.  That's  true. 
Fore  heaven  I  know  not :  he  must  stay, 

that's  all. 
Face.  Stay !   that  he  must  not   by  no 

means. 

Sub.  No  !  why  ? 
Face.   Unless  you'll  mar  all.    'Slight,  he 

will  suspect  it : 
And  then  he  will    not  pay  not  half  so 

well. 
This  is  a  travelled  punk-master,  and  does 

know 

All  the  delays  ;  a  notable  hot  rascal, 
And  looks  already  rampant. 

Sub.  'Sdeath,  and  Mammon 
Must  not  be  troubled. 
Face.  Mammon !  in  no  case. 
Sub.  What  shall  we  do  then? 
Face.  Think  :  you  must  be  sudden. 
Sur.   Entiendo*  que    la  senora  es   tan 
hermosa,  que  codicio  tan  verla,  como  la 
bien  aventuranza  de  mi  vida. 

Face.  Mi  vida!  'Slid,  Subtle,  he  puts 

me  in  mind  o'  the  widow. 
What  dost  thou  say  to  draw  her  to  it,  ha  ! 
And  tell    her  'tis  her    fortune?    all  our 

venture 
Now  lies    upon't.      It  is  but    one   man 

more, 

Which  of  us  chance  to  have    her :   and 
beside, 


1  Pray  God  he  have  no  sguibs^  in  those  deep 
sets.]  i.e.,  in  the  deep  plaits  of  his  ruff:  our  old 
writers  abound  in  satirical  allusions  to  the  enor 
mous  ruffs  worn  by  the  .Spaniards,  and  to  the 

nischief  which  might  be  concealed  in  them. 
Thus  Glapthorne  : 

"  i  Watch.  No  news  stirring,  neighbours  ? 

2  Watch.  Yes,  strange  and  true — twixt  Deale 
And  Dover  one,  fishing  for  flounders,  drew 

A  Spaniard's  body  up,  slain  in  the  late  fight, 
And  searching  him  for  money,  found,  in  the  sets 

Of  his  great  rufft  the 1  shall  think  on't 

presently, 

Til  a  hard  word the  Inquisition." 

Wit  in  a  Constable,  act  v.  sc. 


3  Praises  the  house,  I  think;]  Face  is  right; 
he  does  so.  I  have  corrected  the  language, 
which  Whalley  appears  not  to  have  understood, 
and  which  Jonson  or  his  printer  had  in  more 
than  one  place  confounded. 

3  See  all  the  monsters,  the  great  lion,  &c.] 
Till  I  met  with  this  passage,  I  had  no  idea  that 
the  phrase  of  "showing  the  lions"  was  of  such 
venerable  antiquity. 

*  Entiendo,  &c.]  "I  hear  the  lady  is  so 
handsome  that  I  am  anxious  to  see  her, 
as  the  most  fortunate  circumstance  of  my 
life." 
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There  is  no  maidenhead  to  be  feared  or 

lost. 
What  dost  thou  think  on't,  Subtle  ? 

Sub.  Who,  I  ?  why 

Face.  The  credit  of  our  house  too  is 

engaged. 
Sub.  You   made  me   an  offer    for  my 

share  erewhile. 
What  wilt  thou  give  me,  i'  faith  ? 

Face.  O,  by  that  light 
I'll  not  buy  now.    You  know  your  doom 

to  me. 
E'en  take  your  lot,  obey  your  chance,  sir  ; 

win  her, 

And  wear  her  out  for  me. 
Sub.  'Slight,  I'll  not  work  her  then. 
Face.  It  is  the  common  cause  ;  there 
fore  bethink  you. 

Dol  else  must  know  it,  as  you  said. 
Sub.  I  care  not. 

Sur.  Sen  ores,  porque  se  tar  da  tanto  f 
Sub.  Faith,  I  am  not  fit,  I  am  old. 
Face.  That's  now  no  reason,  sir. 
Sur.  Puede  ser  de  hazer  burla  de   mi 
amor  ? 
Face.  You  hear  the  Don  too?  by  this 

air  I  call, 
And  loose  the  hinges.     Dol ! 

Sub.  A  plague  of  hell 

Face.  Will  you  then  do? 
Sub.  You  are  a  terrible  rogue  ! 
I'll  think  of  this  :  will  you,  sir,  call  the 

widow  ? 
Face.  Yes,  and  I'll  take  her  too  with  all 

her  faults, 
Now  1  do  think  on't  better. 

Sub.  With  all  my  heart,  sir  ; 
Am  I  discharged  o'  the  lot? 
Face.  As  you  please. 
Sub.  Hands.  [They  take  hands. 

Face.  Remember  now,  that  upon  any 

change, 
You  never  claim  her. 

Sub.  Much  good  joy  and  health  to  you, 

sir. 

Marry  a  whore  !  fate,  let  me  wed  a  witch 
first. 


1  Tengo  duda,  &c.]  "  I  fear,  gentlemen,  that 
you  are  about  to  play  me  some  foul  trick."  All 
these  speeches,  though  sufficiently  pertinent, 
have  greatly  the  air  of  being  taken  from  some 
grammar.  In  this  scene  Jonson  seems  to  have 
had  the  Pcenulus  of  Plautus  in  view.  Hanno, 
like  Surly,  speaks  a  language  not  understood  by 
the  rest,  and  is  played  upon  by  Milphio  (the  Face 
of  the  piece)  till  his  patience  is  exhausted,  and 
he  breaks  out,  as  he  says,  in  Latin,  "  to  confound 
the  rogue." 

3  Your  Spanish  stoup  is  tha  lest  garb :]    1  am 


Sur.  Par  estas  honradas  barbas 

Sub.  He  swears  by  his  beard. 
Dispatch,  and  call  the  brother  too. 

[Exit  Face. 

Sur.    Tengo  duda,1  senores,  que  no  me 
hagan  alguna  traycion. 

Sub.  How,    issue     on  ?    yes,    praesto, 

sennor.     Please  you 

Enthratha  the  chambratha,  worthy  don  : 
Where  if  you  please  the  fates,   in  your 

bathada, 
You  shall  be  soaked,    and  stroked,    and 

tubbed,  and  rubbed, 
And  scrubbed,    and  fubbed,     dear    don, 

before  you  go. 

You  shall  in  faith,  my  scurvy  baboon  don, 
Be    curried,    clawed,    and    flawed,    and 

tawed,  indeed. 

I  will  the  heartlier  go  about  it  now, 
And  make  the  widow  a  punk  so  much  the 

sooner, 

To  be  revenged  on  this  impetuous  Face  : 
The  quickly  doing  of  it  is  the  grace. 

[Exeunt  Sub.  and  Surly. 

SCENE  II.— Another  Room  in  the  same. 
Enter  Face,  Kastril,  and  Dame  Pliant. 

Face.  Come,  lady :  I   knew  the  doctor 

would  not  leave 

Till  he  had  found  the  very  nick  of  her  for 
tune. 
Kas.    To   be  a   countess,    say  you,   a 

Spanish  countess,  sir? 
Dame  P.  Why,  is  that  better  than  an 

English  countess  ? 
Face.  Better  !    'Slight,  make  you  that  a 

question,  lady? 
Kas.  Nay,  she  is  a  fool,   captain,   you 

must  pardon  her. 
Face.  Ask  from  your  courtier,  to  your 

inns-of-court-man, 

To  your  mere  milliner ;  they  will  tell  you  all, 
Your  Spanish  gennet  is  the  best  horse ; 

your  Spanish 
Stoup  is  the  best  garb:2  your  Spanish  beard 


unable  to  explain  this.  It  may  mean  that  the 
Spanish  fashion  of  evincing  politeness  is  the  most 
respectful,  (for  garb  is  sometimes  used  for  a 
mode  of  behaviour,)  or  stoup  may  signify  some 
article  of  dress — but  this  is  all  at  random.  It  if 
more  to  the  purpose  to  observe  that  Face  is  cor 
rect  in  what  he  says  of  the  strong  prejudice  « 
favour  of  Spain,  at  least  among  the  great 
During  the  earlier  part  of  James's  reign  SpanisJ 
influence  was  paramount  at  court,  and  Spanish 
fashions  in  consequence  of  it  very  generallj 
adopted  there.  This  did  not,  however,  contn 
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Is  the  best  cut  ;  your  Spanish  ruffs  are  the 

best 

Wear ;  your  Spanish  pavin  the  best  dance ; 
Your  Spanish  titillation  in  a  glove 
The  best  perfume :  and  for  your  Spanish 

pike, 
And  Spanish  blade,  let  your  poor  captain 

speak — 
Here  comes  the  doctor. 

Enter  Subtle,  with  a  paper. 

Sub.  My  most  honoured  lady, 
For  so  I  am  now  to  style  you,  having  found 
By  this  my  scheme,  you  are  to  undergo 
An  honourable  fortune,  very  shortly. 

What  will  you  say  now,  if  some 

Face.   I  have  told  her  all,  sir  ; 
And  her  right  worshipful  brother  here,  that 

she  shall  be 
A  countess;  do   not   delay  them,   sir:   a 

Spanish  countess. 
Sub.  Still,  my  scarce-worshipful  captain, 

you  can  keep 
No  secret!  Well,  since  he  has  told  you, 

madam, 

Do  you  forgive  him,  and  I  do. 
Kas.  She  shall  do  that,  sir ; 
I'll  look  to  it,  'tis  my  charge. 

S-ub.  Well  then  :  nought  rests 
But  that  she  fit  her  love  now  to  her  fortune. 
Dame  P.  Truly  I  shall  never  brook  a 

Spaniard. 
Sub.  No! 
Dame  P.  Never  since  eighty-eight  could 

I  abide  them,1 
And  that  was  some  three  year  afore  I  was 

born,  in  truth. 
Sub.  Come,  you  must  love  him,  or  be 

miserable  ; 
Choose  which  you  will. 

Face.  By  this  good  rush,  persuade  her, 
She  will  cry  strawberries  else  within  this 

twelvemonth. 
Sub.  Nay,  shads  and  mackarel,  which  is 

worse. 

Face.  Indeed,  sir  ! 
Kas.  Ods  lid,  you  shall  love  him,  or  I'll 

kick  you. 
-    Dame  P.  Why, 
I'll  do  as  you  will  have  me,  brother. 


Kas.  Do, 
Or  by  this  hand  I'll  maul  you. 

Face.  Nay,  good  sir, 
Be  not  so  fierce. 

Sub.  No,  my  enraged  child  ; 
She  will  be  ruled.     What,  when  she  comes 

to  taste 
The    pleasures    of    a    countess!     to    be 

courted 

Face.  And  kissed,  and  ruffled ! 

Sub.  Ay,  behind  the  hangings. 

Face.  And  then  come  forth  in  pomp ! 

Sub.  And  know  her  state  ! 

Face.  Of  keeping  all  the  idolaters  of  the 

chamber 
j  Barer  to  her,  than  at  their  prayers  1 

Sub.  Is  served 
Upon  the  knee ! 
Face.  And  has  her  pages,  ushers, 

Footmen,  and  coaches 

Sub.  Her  six  mares 

Face.  Nay,  eight ! 

Sub.  To  hurry  her  through  London,  to 
the  Exchange, 

Bethlem,  the  china-houses 

Face.  Yes,  and  have 
The  citizens  gape  at  her,  and  praise  her 

tires, 
And  my  lord's  goose-turd  bands,  that  ride 

with  her ! 
Kas.  Most  brave !  By  this  hand,  you  are 

not  my  suster 
If  you  refuse. 
Dame  P.  I  will  not  refuse,  brother. 

Enter  Surly. 

Sur.  Que  es  esto,  senores,  que  no  venga  f 
Esta  tardanza  me  mata  ! 

Face.  It  is  the  count  come  : 
The  doctor  knew  he  would  be  here,  by  his 

art. 

Sub.  En  gallanta  madama,  Don  !  gal- 
lantissima  ! 

Sur.  Par  todos  los  dioses,  la  mas  acabada, 
hermosura,  que  he  visto  en  mi  vida  / 

Face.  Is't  not  a  gallant  language  that 

they  speak  ? 
Kas.  An  admirable  language !     Is't  not 

French  ? 
Face.  No,  Spanish,  sir. 


bute  to  recommend  them  to  the  people,  who 
could  not  so  easily  forget  the  Armada,  and  were 
highly  gratified  with  the  ridicule  which  the  dra 
matic  writers  so  constantly  poured  on  the  Spanish 
character.  After  all  it  must  be  allowed  that 
James  was  clearer  sighted  than  his  subjects  ; 
and  ages  to  come  will  have  to  lament  the  failure 
of  his  judicious  attempts  to  unite  them  more 
closely  with  Spain.  I  know  not  what  particular 


advantage  the  Spanish  pavin  possessed  over  the 
French  or  Italian  pavin ;  perhaps  it  was  more 
stately.  It  must,  however,  have  been  a  grave 
and  majestic  dance  in  every  country. 

1  Never  since  eighty-eight  could  I  abide  tJiem,\ 
i.e.,  since  the  year  ol  the  "  Invincible  Armada," 
(1588.)  Dame  Pliant  is  a  true-born  English 
woman. — But  see  the  preceding  note. 
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Kas.  It  goes  like  law  French, 
And  that,  they  say,  is  the  courtliest  lan 
guage. 

Face.  List,  sir. 

Sur.  El  sol  ha perdido  su  lumbre,  con  el 
tsplandor  que  trae  esta  dama  I  Valgame 
dios  ! 

Face.  He  admires  your  sister. 

Kas,  Must  not  she  make  curt'sy. 

Sub.  Ods  will,  she  must  go  to  him,  man, 

and  kiss  him  ! 

It  is  the  Spanish  fashion,  for  the  women 
To  make  first  court. 

Face.  'Tis  true  he  tells  you,  sir : 
His  art  knows  all. 

Sur.  Porque  no  se  acude  ? 

Kas.  He  speaks  to  her,  I  think. 

Face.  That  he  does,  sir. 

Sur.  Par  el  amorde  dios,  que  es  esto  que 
se  tar  da  ? 

Kas.  Nay,  see:  she  will  not  understand 

him !  gull, 
Noddy. 

Dame  P.  What  say  you,  brother? 

Kas.  Ass,  my  suster, 
Go  kuss  him,  as  the  cunning  man  would 

have  you ; 
I'll  thrust  a  pin  in  your  buttocks  else. 

Face.  O  no,  sir. 

Sur.  Senora  mia,  mi  persona  esta  muy 
indigna  de  allegar  a  tanta  hermosura. 

Face.  Does  he  not  use  her  bravely? 

Kas.  Bravely,  i'  faith  ! 

Face.  Nay,  he  will  use  her  better. 

Kas.  Do  you  think  so  ? 

Sur.  Senora,  si  sera  servida,  entremonos. 
{Exit  with  Dame  Pliant. 

Kas.  Where  does  he  carry  her  ? 

Face.  Into  the  garden,  sir ; 
Take  you  no  thought :  I  must  interpret  for 
her. 

Sub.  Give  Dol  the  word.1  [Aside  to  Face, 
who  goes  out ''.~\ — Come,  my  fierce  child, 
advance, 
We'll  to  our  quarrelling  lesson  again. 

Kas.  Agreed. 
I  love  a  Spanish  boy  with  all  my  heart. 

Sub.  Nay,  and  by  this  means,  sir,  you 

shall  be  brother 
To  a  great  count. 

Kas.  Ay,  I  knew  that  at  first, 
This  match  will  advance  the  house  of  the 
Kastrils. 

Sub.  TrayGod  your  sister  prove  but  pliant! 

Kas.  Why, 
Her  name  is  so,  by  her  other  husband. 


1  Give  Dol  the  word,]  i.e.,  to  begin  her  fit  o 
Owing. 


Sub.  How! 

Kas.  The  Widow  Pliant.  Knew  you  not 
that? 

Sub.  No,  faith,  sir ; 

Yet,  by  erection  of  her  figure,  I  guest  it. 
Come,  let's  go  practise. 

Kas.  Yes,  but  do  you  think,  doctor, 
I  e'er  shall  quarrel  well  ? 

Sub.  I  warrant  you.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.—  Another  Room  in  the  same. 

Enter  Dol  in  her  fit  of  raving,  followed  by 
Mammon. 

Dol.  For  after  Alexander's  death 

Mam.  Good  lady 

Dol.   That   Perdiccas    and  Antigonus, 
were  slain, 

The  two  that  stood,  Seleuc  andPtolomee 

Mam.  Madam 

Dol.  Made  up  the  two  legs,    and   the 

fourth  beast, 
Thatwas  Gog-north  and  Egypt-south:  which 

after 

Was  called  Gog-iron-leg,  and  South-iron- 
leg 

Mam.  Lady 

Dol.  And  then  Gog-horned.  Sowas  Egypt, 
too : 

Then  Egypt-,*.lay-  leg,  and  Gog-clay-leg 

Mam.  Sweet  madam 

Dol.  And  last  Gog-dust,  and  Egypt-dust, 

which  fall 
In  the  last  link  of  the  fourth  chain.     And 

these 
Be  stars  in  story,  which  none  see,  or  look 

at 

Mam.  What  shall  I  do? 
Dol.  For,  as  he  says,  except 
We  call  the  rabbins,    and   the   heathen 

Greeks 

Mam.  Dear  lady 

Dol.   To  come  from  Salem,    and  from. 

Athens, 
And  teach  the  people  of  Great  Britain 


Enter  Face  hastily,  in  his  servant's  dress. 

Face.  What's  the  matter,  sir? 

Dol.   To  speak  the  tongue  of  Eber  and 
Javan 

Mam.  O, 
She's  in  her  fit. 

Dol.    We  shall  know  nothing  -  - 

Face.  Death,  sir, 
We  are  undone ! 

Dol.  Where  then  a  learned  linguist 
Shall  see  the  ancient  used  communion 
Of  vowels  and  con  sonant*--— 
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Face.  My  master  will  hear  ! 

Dol.  A  wisdom,  which  Pythagoras  held 
most  high 

Mam.  Sweet  honourable  lady  ! 

Dol.   To  comprise 
All  sounds  of  voices,  in  few  marks  of  letters. 

Face.  Nay,  you  must  never  hope  to  lay 
her  now.          [  They  all  speak  together. 

Dol.  And  so  we  may  arrive  by  Talmud 

skill, 

And  prof ane  Greek,  to  raise  the  building  up 
Of  Helen's  house  against  the  Ismaelite, 
King  of  Thogarma,  and  his  habergions 
Brimstony,  blue,  and  fiery  ;  and  the  force 
Of  king  Abaddon,  and  the  beast  of  Cittim; 
Which  rabbi  David  Kimchi,  Onkelos, 
And  Aben  Ezra  do  interpret  Rome. 

Face.  How  did  you  put  her  into  't? 

Mam.  Alas,  I  talked 
Of  a  fifth  monarchy  I  would  erect, 
With  the  philosopher's  stone,  by  chance, 

and  she 
Falls  on  the  other  four  straight. 

Face.  Out  of  Broughton  I1 
I  told  you  so.    'Slid,  stop  her  mouth. 

Mam.  Is'tbest? 

Face.  She'll  never  leave  else.     If  the  old 

man  hear  her, 
We  are  but  faeces,  ashes. 

Sub.  [within.']  What's  to  do  there  ? 

Face.  O,  we  are  lost!    Now  she  hears 
him,  she  is  quiet. 

Enter  Subtle ;  they  run  different  ways. 
Mam.  Where  shall  I  hide  me  ! 


1  Face.  Out  0/Broughton  !]  Literally  out  of 
his  Concent  of  Scripture.  Broughtou  has  been 
noticed  above,  see  p.  29  b. 

The  author  of  the  Life  of  Bernard  Gityin  has 
given  us  a  very  beautiful  elegy,  written  in  1612, 
on  the  death  of  Hugh  Broughton  ;  which  though 
designed  as  an  encomium,  is  rather  a  satire  on 
him  for  the  misemployment  of  his  time  and 
talents.  His  skill  in  expounding  prophecies, 
and  tracing  Jewish  genealogies,  is  touched  on 
in  the  following  stanzas  : 

"  What    meant    that    monstrous    man,    whom 

Babel's  king 

Did  in  a  troubled  slumber  once  behold, 
Like  huge  Goliah,  slain  by  David's  sling, 
Whose  dreadful  head  and  curled  locks  were 

gold, 

With  breasts  and  mighty  arms  of  silver  mould  ; 
Whose  swelling  belly  and  large  sides  were 

brass, 

Whose  legs  were  iron,  feet  of  mingled  mass, 
Of  which  one  part  was  clay,  the  other  iron 

was? 

"  What  meant  the  lion,  plumed  in  eagle's  wings, 
What  meant  the  bear,  that  in  his  horrid  jaw 


Sub.  How!  what  sight  is  here? 
Close  deeds  of  darkness,  and  that  shun  the 

light ! 
Bring  him  again.     Who  is  he  ?    What,  my 

son  ! 
O,  I  have  lived  too  long. 

Mam.  Nay,  good,  dear  father, 
There  was  no  unchaste  purpose. 

Sub.  Not !  and  flee  me, 
When  I  come  in  ? 

Mam.  That  was  my  error. 

Sub.  Error! 
Guilt,  guilt,  my  son :  give  it  the  right  name. 

No  marvel, 

If  I  found  check  in  our  great  work  within, 
When  such  affairs  as  these  were  managing ! 

Mam.  Why,  have  you  so  ? 

Sub.  It  has  stood  still  this  half  hour : 
And  all  the  rest  of  our  less  works  gone 

back. 

Where  is  the  instrument  of  wickedness, 
My  lewd  false  drudge  ? 

Mam.  Nay,  good  sir,  blame  not  him  ; 
Believe  me,  'twas  against  his  will  or  know 
ledge: 
I  saw  her  by  chance. 

Sub.  Will  you  commit  more  sin, 
To  excuse  a  varlet  ? 

Mam.  By  my  hope,  'tis  true,  sir. 

Sub.  Nay,  then  I  wonder  less,  if  you,  for 

whom 
The  blessing  was  prepared,  would  so  tempt 

heaven, 
And  lose  your  fortunes. 

Mam.  Why,  sir  ? 


Three  ribs  of  some  devoured  carcass  brings  ; 
What  meant  the  leopard   which   Belshazzar 

saw, 
With  dreadful  mouth,  and  with  a  murdering 

paw  ; 

And  what  that  all  devouring  horned  beast 
With  iron  teeth,  and  with  his  horrid  crest : 
All  this  and  much  besides  by  Broughton  was 

exprest. 

'Twas  he  that  branched  Messiah's  sacred  stem, 
In  curious  knots,  and  traced  his  earthly  race 
From  princely  Adam  to  the  noble  Sem, 
So  down  to  him  that  held  Coniah's  place, 
And  from  his  son  to  Mary  full  of  grace,"  &c. 
WHAL. 

All  that  remains  to  be  said  of  Broughton  is,  that 
he  was  educated  by  this  most  excellent  man, 
(Bernard  Gilpin,)  and  sent  at  his  expense  to 
Cambridge.  He  left  the  Church  of  England,  as 
was  naturally  to  be  expected,  and  joined  himself 
to  a  congregation  of  Brownists  at  Amsterdam  ; 
the  resort  of  sectaries  of  all  denominations. 
Broughton  died  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1612. 
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S*t.  This  will  retard 
The  work  a  month  at  least. 

A/am.  Why,  if  it  do, 
What  remedy?     But  think  it  not,  good 

father : 
Our  purposes  were  honest. 

Sut>.  As  they  were, 

So  the  reward  will  prove.     [A  loud  explo 
sion  within] — How  now !  ah  me ! 
God  and  all  saints  be  good  to  us. 

Re-enter  Face. 

What's  that  ? 
Face.  O,  sir,  we  are  defeated !    all  the 

works 

Are  flown  in  fumo,  every  glass  is  burst : 
Furnace,  and  all  rent  down  !  as  if  a  bolt 
Of  thunder  had  been  driven  through  the 

house. 

Retorts,  receivers,  pelicans,  bolt-heads, 
All  struck  in  shivers  ! 

[Subtle  falL  down  as  in  a  swoon. 

Help,  good  sir !  alas, 

Coldness  and  death  invades  him.    Nay,  Sir 

Mammon, 

Do  the  fair  offices  of  a  man  !  you  stand, 
As  you  were  readier  to  depart  than  he. 

[Knocking  within. 
Who's   there?   my  lord    her   brother  is 

come. 

Mam.  Ha,  Lungs! 
Face.  His  coach  is  at  the  door.    Avoid 

his  sight, 

For  he's  as  furious  as  his  sister's  mad. 
Mam.  Alas ! 
Face.  My  brain  is  quite  undone  with  the 

fume,  sir, 
I  ne'er  must  hope  to  be  mine  own  man 

again. 
Mam.  Is  all  lost,  Lungs?  will  nothing 

be  preserved 
Of  all  our  cost  ? 

Face.  Faith,  very  little,  sir; 
A  peck  of  coals  or  so,  which  is  cold  com 
fort,  sir. 
Mam.  O,  my  voluptuous  mind !    I  am 

justly  punished. 
Face.  And  so  am  I,  sir. 

Mam.  Cast  from  all  my  hopes 

Face.  Nay,  certainties,  sir. 

Mam.  By  mine  own  base  affections. 

Sub.  [seeming  to  come  to  himself.}     O 

the  curst  fruits  of  vice  and  lust ! 
Mam.  Good  father, 
It  was  my  sin.    Forgive  it. 

Sub.  Hangs  my  roof 
Over  us  still,  and  will  not  fall,  O  justice 
Upon  us,  for  this  wicked  man ! 
face.  Nay,  look,  sir, 


You  grieve  him  now  with  staying  in  his 

sight : 
Good  sir,  the  nobleman  will  come  too,  and 

take  you, 

And  that  may  breed  a  tragedy. 
Mam.  I'll  go. 
Face.  Ay,  and  repent  at  home,  sir.     It 

may  be, 
For  some  good  penance  you  may  have  it  yet ; 

A  hundred  pound  to  the  box  at  Bethlem 

Mam.  Yes. 

Face.  For  the  restoring  such  as — have 

their  wits. 
Mam.  I'll  do't. 

Face.  I'll  send  one  to  you  to  receive  it. 
Mam.  Do. 
Is  no  projection  left? 
Face.  All  flown,  or  stinks,  sir. 
Mam.  Will  nought  be  saved  that's  good 

for  med'cine,  think'st  thou  ? 
Face.  I  cannot  tell,  sir.     There  will  be 

perhaps 

Something  about  the  scraping  of  the  shards, 

Will  cure  the  itch, — though  not  your  itch 

of  mind,  sir.  [Aside. 

It  shall  be  saved  for  you,  and  sent  home. 

Good  sir, 

This  way  for  fear  the  lord  should  meet  you. 

[Exit  Mammon. 

Stib.  [raising  his  head]  Face  ! 

Face.  Ay. 

Sub.  Is  he  gone  ? 

Face.  Yes,  and  as  heavily 

As  all  the  gold  be  hoped  forwere  in's  blood. 

Let  us  be  light  though. 

Sub.    [leaping  up.~\     Ay,  as  balls,  and 

bound 

And  hit  our  heads  against  the  roof  for  joy : 

There's  so  much  of  our  care  now  cast  away. 

Face.  Now  to  our  don. 

Sub.  Yes,  your  young  widow  by  this  time 

Is  made  a  countess,  Face ;  she  has  been  in  | 

travail 

Of  a  young  heir  for  you. 
Face.  Good,  sir. 
Sub.  Off  with  your  case, 
And   greet  her  kindly,  as  a  bridegroom  I. 

should, 
After  these  common  hazards. 

Face.  Very  well,  sir. 

Will  you  go  fetch  Don  Diego  off  the  while  ~\ 
Sub.  And  fetch  him  over  too,  if  you'll  1 

pleased,  sir: 
Would  Dol  were  in  her  place,  to  pick  hi; 

pockets  now ! 
Face.  Why,  you  can  do't  as  well,  if  yoi 

would  set  to't. 

I  pray  you  prove  your  virtue. 
S-ub.  For  your  sake,  sir.  [Exeunii 


SCENE  IV.] 
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SCENE  IV.—  Another  Room  in  the  same. 
Enter  Surly  and  Dame  Pliant. 

Sur.  Lady,  you  see  into  what  hands  you 

are  fallen ; 
'Mongst  what  a  nest  of  villains  !  and  how 

near 
Your  honour  was  t'  have  catched  a  certain 

clap, 

Through  your  credulity,  had  I  but  been 
So  punctually  forward,  as  place,  time, 
And  other  circumstances  would  have  made 

a  man ; 
For  you're  a  handsome  woman:  would  you 

were  wise  too ! 

I  am  a  gentleman  come  here  disguised, 
Only  to  find  the  knaveries  of  this  citadel ; 
And  where  I  might  have  wronged  your 

honour,  and  have  not, 
I  claim  some  interest  in  your  love.  You  are, 
They  say,    a  widow,    rich  j    and    I'm    a 

bachelor, 
Worth  nought :  your  fortunes  may  make 

me  a  man, 
As  mine  have  preserved  you  a  woman. 

Think  upon  it, 

And  whether  I  have  deserved  you  or  no. 
Dame  P.  I  will,  sir. 
Sur.   And  for  these  household-rogues, 

let  me  alone 
To  treat  with  them. 

Enter  Subtle. 

Sub.  How  doth  my  noble  Diego, 
And  my  dear  madam  countess  ?  hath  the 

count 

Been  courteous,  lady  ?  liberal  and  open  ? 
Donzel,  methinks  you  look  melancholic, 
After  your  coitum,  and  scurvy :  truly, 
I  do  not  like  the  dulness  of  your  eye ; 
It  hath  a  heavy  cast,  'tis  upsee  Dutch,1 
And  says  you  are  a  lumpish  whore-master. 
Be  lighter,  I  will  make  your  pockets  so. 

{Attempts  to  pick  them. 
Sur.  [Throws  open  his  cloak. ~\  Will  you, 
don  bawd  and  pick-purse  ?     \Strikes 
him  down.']    How  now  1  reel  you  ? 


Stand  up,  sir,  you  shall  find,  since  I  am  so 

heavy, 

I'll  give  you  equal  weight. 
Sub.  Help  !  murder ! 
Sur.  No,  sir, 
There's  no  such  thing  intended :  a  good 

cart 
And  a  clean  whip  shall  ease  you  of  that 

fear. 
I  am  the    Spanish  don  that   should   bt 

cozened. 
Do  you  see,  cozened  !  Where's  your  Captain 

Face, 
That  parcel-bvoker,  and  whole-bawd,  all 

rascal ? 

Enter  Face  in  his  uniform 

Face.  How,  Surly ! 

Sur.    O,    make    your  approach,   good 

captain. 
I  have  found  from  whence  your  copper 

rings  and  spoons 
Come  now,  wherewith  you  cheat  abroad 

in  taverns. 
Twas  here  you  learned  t'  anoint  your  boot 

with  brimstone, 
Then  rub  men's  gold  on't  for  a  kind  of 

touch, 
And  say  'twas  naught,  when    you    had 

changed  the  colour, 
That  you  might  have  't  for  nothing.     And 

this  doctor, 

Your  sooty,  smoky-bearded  compeer,  he 
Will  close  you  so  much  gold,  in  a  bolt's- 

head, 

And,  on  a  turn,  convey  in  the  stead  another 
With  sublimed  mercury,  that  shall  burst  in 

the  heat, 
And  fly  out  all  in  fumol    Then  weeps 

Mammon  ; 
Then  swoons  his  worship.  [Face  slips  out.'] 

Or,  he  is  the  Faustus, 
That  casteth  figures  and  can  conjure,  cures 
Plagues,   piles,  and  pox,  by  the  epheme- 

rides, 

And  holds  intelligence  with  all  the  bawds 
And  midwives  of  three  shires  :  while  you 

send  in 


1  'Tis  upsee  Dutch,]  This  expression  is  very 
common  in  our  old  dramatists,  and  enough  and 
more  than  enough  has  been  written  upon  it  to 
little  purpose.  A  thick  and  heady  kind  of  beer, 
the  common  beverage  of  the  Low  Countries,  was 
much  drank  in  England  about  this  time  ;  and 
familiarly  known  by  the  name  of  opzee  (over 
sea).  As  it  was  of  a  stupefying  nature,  to  be 
upsee  Dutch  was  synonymous  with  being  in  a 
state  of  perfect  inebriation,  dull,  lifeless,  &c. 


Upsee  Freeze  (Friesland  beer),  is  a  phrase  of 
similar  import,  and  occurs  very  frequently  in  the 
writers  of  Jonson's  age.  To  drink  upsee  Dutch 
or  upsee  Freese,  was  to  drink  swinishly,  like  a 
Dutchman,  &c.  A  strong  kind  of  malt  liquor, 
made  here  in  imitation  of  the  Friesland  or  Over 
sea  beer,  was  called  upsee  English.  Friesland 
has  not  yet  lost  its  reputation  on  the  Continent 
for  the  manufacturing  of  this  muddy  intoxicating 
stuff. 
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Captain  I— what !    is  he  gone  ?— damsels 

with  child, 

Wives  that  are  barren,  or  the  waiting-maid 
With  the  green  sickness.   [Seizes  Subtle  as 

he  is  retiring.}— Nay,    sir,  you  must 

tarry, 
Though  he  be  scaped ;  and  answer  by  the 

ears,  sir. 

Re-enter  Face  with  Kastril. 
Face.  Why,  now's  the  time,  if  ever  you 

will  quarrel 

Well,  as  they  say,  and  be  a  true-born  child: 

The  doctor  and  your  sister  both  are  abused. 

Kas.  Where  is  he  ?  which  is  he  ?  he  is  a 

slave, 
Whate'er  he  is,  and  the  son  of  a  whore. — 

Are  you 

The  man,  sir,  I  would  know  ? 
Sur.  I  should  be  loth,  sir, 
To  confess  so  much. 
Kas.  Then  you  lie  in  your  throat. 
Sur.  How! 
Face,  [to  Kastril.]  A  very  errant  rogue, 

sir,  and  a  cheater, 

Employed  here  by  another  conjurer 
That  does  not  love  the  doctor,  and  would 

cross  him 
If  he  knew  how. 
Sur.  Sir,  you  are  abused. 
Kas.  You  lie: 
And  'tis  no  matter. 
Face.  Well  said,  sir!    He  is 

The  impudent'st  rascal 

Sur.  You  are  indeed.  Will  you  hear  me, 

sir? 

Face.  By  no  means :  bid  him  be  gone. 
Kas.  Begone,  sir,  quickly. 
Sur.   This  is  strange! — Lady,  do  you 

inform  your  brother. 
Face.  There  is  not  such  a  foist1  in  all  the 

town, 

The  doctor  had  him  presently  ;  and  finds 
yet 


>  Such  a  foist,  &c.]  Such  a  cheating  rogue. 
oee  vol.  u  p.  42  a. 

*  Y™  talk  like  a  foolish  mauther ;]  Mauther 
(from  the  Danish  moer)  was  used  in  some  of  the 
tern  counties  for  a  young  girl,  a  maid,  in  Jon- 
son  s  time.  Thus  Brome : 

Phil  Hi.  "  Hoping  sir 

That  you  will  pardon  my  presumptuousness, 
I  am  a  mauther  that  do  lack  a  service. 

mothers"'*6  ^  enough  :  I>U  entertain  no 

A  vS^^AfmnsAt  knew  I  where  to  «et 

a  like  your 


The  Spanish  count  will  come  here. — Bear 

up,  Subtle.  [Aside. 

Sub.  Yes,  sir,  he  must  appear  within  this 

hour. 
Face.  And  yet  this  rogue  would  come  in 

a  disguise, 

By  the  temptation  of  another  spirit, 
To  trouble  our  art,  though  he  could  not 

hurt  it! 
Kas.  Ay, 
I  know — Away,  [to  his  sister.']  you  talk  like 

a  foolish  mauther.8 
Sur.  Sir,  all  is  truth  she  says. 
Face.  Do  not  believe  him,  sir. 
He  is  the  lying'st  swabber  !    Come  your 

ways,  sir. 

Sur.  You  are  valiant  out  of  company  1 
Kas.  Yes,  how  then,  sir  ? 

Enter  Drugger  with  apiece  of  damask. 
Face.  Nay,  here's  an  honest  fellow  too 

that  knows  him, 
And  all  his  tricks.    Make  good  what  I  say, 

Abel, 

This  cheater  would  have  cozened  thee  o' 

the  widow.  [Aside  to  Drug. 

He  owes  this  honest  Drugger  here  seven 

pound, 
He  has  had  on  him   in  twopenny'orths  of 

tobacco. 
Drug.  Yes,  sir. 
And  he  has  damned  himself  three  terms  to 

pay  me. 

Face.  And  what  does  he  owe  for  lotium? 
Drug.  Thirty  shillings,  sir; 
And  for  six  syringes. 
Sur.  Hydra  of  villainy  ! 
Face.  Nay,  sir,  you  must  quarrel  him 

out  o'  the  house. 
Kas.  I  will: 

—Sir,  if  you  get  not  out  o'  doors,  you  lie ; 
And  you  are  a  pimp. 

Sur.  Why,  this  is  madness,  sir, 
Not  valour  in  you ;  I  must  laugh  at  this. 


Dares  say  I  am  no  maid.    And  for  a  servant — 
It  ill  becomes  poor  folks  to  praise  themselves, 
But  I  were  held  a  tidy  one  at  home. 
Quick.  O,  thou'rt  a  Norfolk  woman  (cry  thee 

mercy) 
Where  maids  art  mothers,  and  mothers  wai'ds." 

English-Moor,  act  iii.  sc.  i. 
And  Fletcher : 

"  A  pretty  child  she  is,  altho'  I  say  it, 
A  handsome  mother." 

Maid  in  the  Mill. 

The  word  is  still  common  in  "  Norfolk ;"  but 
not  in  its  pristine  sense  :  it  now  means  a  coarse, 
awkward  woman ;  and  is,  I  believe,  commonly 
applied  to  one  in  a  state  of  servitude. 
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Kas.  It  is  my  humour :  you  are  a  pimp 

and  a  trig, l 
And    an    Amadis    de    Gaul,   or    a    Don 

Quixote. 

Drug.  Or  a  knight  o'  the  curious  cox 
comb,  do  you  see  ? 

Enter  Ananias. 

Ana.  Peace  to  the  household  ! 

Kas.  I'll  keep  peace  for  no  man. 

Ana.  Casting   of  dollars   is  concluded 

lawful. 

Kas.  Is  he  the  constable? 
Sub.  Peace,  Ananias. 
Face.  No,  sir. 
Kas.  Then  you  are  an  otter,  and  a  shad, 

a  whit, 
A  very  tim. 

Sur.  You'll  hear  me,  sir? 
Kas.  I  will  not. 
Ana.  What  is  the  motive? 
Sub.  Zeal  in  the  young  gentleman, 
Against  his  Spanish  slops. 
Ana.  They  are  profane, 
Lewd,      superstitious,      and     idolatrous 

breeches. 

Sur.  New  rascals  ! 
Kas.  Will  you  be  gone,  sir? 
Ana.  Avoid,  Sathan  !2 
Thou  art  not  of  the  light !     That  ruff  of 

pride 
About  thy  neck,  betrays  thee ;  and  is  the 

same 
With    that  which  the  unclean  birds,   in 

seventy-seven, 
Were   seen  to   prank  it  with    on   divers 

coasts : 
Thou  look'st  like  antichrist,  in  that  lewd 

hat. 

Sur.  I  must  give  way. 
Kas.  Be  gone,  sir. 
Sur.  But  I'll  take 

A  course  with  you 

Ana.  Depart,  proud  Spanish  fiend ! 
Sur.  Captain  and  doctor. 
Ana.  Child  of  perdition  1 


1  A  trig,]  Theobald  has  written  in  the  margin 

of  his  copy  "  Quere,/;  ig  ?"  But  trig,  I  presume, 

is  right.     It  is  a  very  old  word,  and  means  neat, 

1    spruce,   affected,   &c.      In  what  sense    Kastril 

uses  it  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 

3  Avoid,  Sathan  !  &c.]  This  junction  of  the 
zealous  Ananias  in  the  plot  to  get  rid  of  Surly  is 
exquisitely  humorous.  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
scene  in  the  whole  compass  of  the  English  drama 
is  worked  up  with  so  much  comic  skill  and 
knowledge  of  effect  as  the  conclusion  of  this 
masterly  act.  The  allusion  to  the  "unclean 


Kas.  Hence,  sir  !—  [Exit  Surly. 

Did  I  not  quarrel  bravely  ? 
Face.  Yes,  indeed,  sir. 
Kas.  Nay,  an  I  give  my  mind   to't,   I 

shall  do't. 
Face.    O,    you  must    follow,    sir,    and 

threaten  him  tame : 
He'll  turn  again  else  : 
Kas.  I'll  re-turn  him  then.  [Exit. 

[Subtle  takes  Ananias  aside. 
Face.  Drugger,  this  rogue  prevented  us, 

for  thee : 
We  had  determined    that  thou  should 'st 

have  come 
In  a  Spanish  suit,  and  have  carried  her  so; 

and  he, 

A  brokerly  slave  !  goes,  puts  it  on  himself. 
Hast  brought  the  damask  ? 
Drug.  Yes,  sir. 
Face.  Thou  must  borrow 
A  Spanish  suit :  hast  thou  no  credit  with 

the  players  ? 
Drug.  Yes,  sir;  did  you  never  see  me 

play  the  Fool  ? 

Face.  I  know  not,  Nab : — thou  shalt,  if 

I  can  help  it.— 3  [Aside. 

Hieronimo's  old  cloak,  ruff,  and  hat  will 

serve; 

I'll  tell  thee  more  when  thou  bring'st  'em. 
[Exit  Drugger. 
Ana.  Sir,  I  know 
The  Spaniard  hates  the  brethren,  and  hath 

spies 

Upon  their  actions :  and  that  this  was  one 
I  make  no  scruple. — But  the  holy  synod 
Have  been  in  prayer  and  meditation  for  it; 
And  'tis  revealed  no  less  to  them  than  me, 
That  casting  of  money  is  most  lawful. 

Sub.  True. 

But  here  I  cannot  do  it :  if  the  house 
Shou'd  chance  to  be  suspected,  all  would 

out, 

And  we  be  locked  up4  in  the  Tower  for  ever, 
To  make  gold  there  for  the  state,  never 

come  out ; 

And  then  are  you  defeated. 
Ana.  I  will  tell 


birds  in  seventy-seven"  I  do  not  understand,  un 
less  it  refer  to  the  number  of  Spanish  troops 
which  poured  into  the  Netherlands  about  that 
time  under  D'Alva. 

8  Thou  shalt,  if  I  can  help  it,}  If  I  can  for 
ward  or  promote  it — i.e.,  "playing  the  fool." 
Old  Jeronymo  (whose  stage  dress  poor  Abel  is 
sent  to  borrow)  was  the  hero  of  the  Spanish 
Tragedy  so  often  burlesqued  by  our  poet  and  his 
contemporaries. 

*  And  we  be  locked  up,  &c.]    See  p.  45  a. 
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This  to  the  elders  and  the  weaker  brethren, 
That  the  whole  company  of  the  separation 
May  join  in  humble  prayer  again. 

Smb.  And  fasting. 

Ana.  Yea,  for  some  fitter  place.    The 

peace  of  mind 
Rest  with  these  walls !  \$*i*< 

Sub.  Thanks,  courteous  Ananias. 

Fact.  What  did  he  come  for? 

Sub.  About  casting  dollars, 
Presently  out  of  hand.   And  so  I  told  him, 
A  Spanish  minister  came  here  to  spy, 
Against  the  faithful 

Face.  I  conceive.    Come,  Subtle, 
Thou  art  so  down  upon  the  least  disaster  ! 
How  wouldst  thou  ha'  done,  if  I  had  not 
help't  thee  out  ? 

Sub.  I  thank  thee,  Face,  for  the  angry 
boy,  i'  faith. 

Face.  Who  would  have  looked  it  should 

have  been  that  rascal 
Surly?    He  had  dyed  his  beard  and  all. 

Well,  sir. 
Here's  damask  come  to  make  you  a  suit. 

Sub.  Where's  Drugger? 

Face.  He  is  gone  to  borrow  me  a  Spanish 

habit ; 
111  be  the  count  now. 

Sub.  But  where's  the  widow  ? 

Face.  Within,   with    my   lord's   sister : 

Madam  Dol 
Is  entertaining  her. 

Sub.  By  your  favour,  Face, 
Now  she  is  honest,  I  will  stand  again. 

Face.  You  will  not  offer  it  ? 

Sub.  Why? 

Face.  Stand  to  your  word, 
Or — here  comes  Dol,  she  knows—— 

Sub.  You  are  tyrannous  still. 

Enter  Dol  hastily. 
Face.  Strict  for  my  right. — How  now, 

Dol!  Hast  [thou]  told  her, 
The  Spanish  count  will  come  ? 

Dol.  Yes ;  but  another  is  come, 
You  little  looked  for ! 
Face.  Who  is  that  ? 


Dol.  Your  master ; 
The  master  of  the  house. 
Sub.  How,  Dol  ! 
Face.  She  lies, 
This  is  some  trick.      Come,   leave  your 

quiblins,1  Dorothy. 
Dol.  Look  out  and  see. 

\¥a.cegoes  to  the  window. 
Sub.  Art  thou  in  earnest  ? 
Dol.  'Slight, 
Forty  o'   the  neighbours  are  about  him, 

talking. 

Face.  Tis  he,  by  this  good  day. 
Dol.  Twill  prove  ill  day 
For  some  on  us. 

Face.  We  are  undone,  and  taken. 
Dol.  Lost,  I'm  afraid. 
Sub.  You  said  he  would  not  come. 
While  there  died  one  a  week  within  the 

liberties. 

Face.  No :  'twas  within  the  walls. 
Sub.  Was't  so  !  cry  you  mercy. 
I  thought  the  liberties.    What  shall  we  do 

now,  Face  ? 
Face.  Be  silent :  not  a  word,  if  he  call  or 

knock.8 
I'll  into  mine  old  shape  again  and  meet 

him, 

Of  Jeremy,  the  butler.    In  the  meantime, 
Do  you  two  pack  up  all  the  goods  and  pur 
chase,3 
That  we  can  carry  in  the  two  trunks.     I'll 

keep  him 

Off  for  to-day,  if  I  cannot  longer:  and  then 
At  night,  I'll  ship  you  both  away  to  Rat- 
cliff, 
Where  we  will  meet  to-morrow,  and  there 

we'll  share. 
Let  Mammon's  brass  and  pewter  keep  the 

cellar ; 

We'll  have  another  time  for  that.  But,  Dol, 
Prithee  go  heat  a  little  water  quickly  ; 
Subtle  must  shave  me :  all  my  captain's 

beard 
Must  off,    to  make  me    appear    smooth 

Jeremy. 
You'll  do  it  ? 


1  Contt,  leave  your  quiblins,]  i.e.,  your  little 

attempts  to  deceive  us.    Quibble  is  not  derived, 

as  Dr.  Johnson  thinks,  from  quidlibet,  but  from 

quip  (a  sarcastic  "fetch  of  wit,"  of  which  it  is  a 

diminutive :  neither  does  it  signify   "  a  pun  ;" 

!    but  rather  a  playful  though  captious  misappre- 

i    bension  of  words  and  things. 

*•  Be^nt'. not  a  M™1'  &c-l    Face  has  many 

I    traits  of  Tramo,  the  pleasantest  character  in  the 

pjeasantest  comedy  of  Plautus,  the  Mostellaria. 

Besides  many  hints  for  short  speeches,  Jonson 

eems  to  have  taken  from  this  (his  favourite) 

author  the  idea  of  the  next  scene,  in  which 


Face,  like  Trnnio,  endeavours  to  prevent  his 
master  from  entering  the  house  by  a  forged 
story. 

8  Do  you  two  pack  up  all  the  goods  and  pur 
chase.]  A  cant  term  for  goods  stolen  or  dis 
honestly  come  by:  thus  Shakspeare  ; 

"  They  will  steal  anything,  and  call  \\.  purchase* 
Henry  V. 

And  this  sense  seems  to  be  derived  from  Chau 
cer,  who  thus  uses  it  in  his  prophecy : 

*'  And  robbery  is  holde  pitrchase." — WHAL. 


SCENE  I.] 


THE  ALCHEMIST. 


Sub.  Yes,  I'll  shave  you  as  well  as  I  can. 
Face.  And  not  cut  my  throat,  but  trim 

me? 
Sub.  You  shall  see,  sir.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I.— Before  Lovewit's  door. 

Enter  Lovewit,  with  several  of  the  Neigh 
bours. 

Love.   Has  there  been  such  resort,  say 
you? 

1  Nii,  Daily,  sir. 

2  Net.  And  nightly,  too. 

3  Nei.  Ay,  some  as  brave  as  lords. 

4  Nei.  Ladies  and  gentlewomen. 

5  Nei.  Citizens'  wives. 

1  Nei.  And  knights. 

6  Nei.  In  coaches. 

2  Nei.  Yes,  and  oyster-women. 

1  Nei.  Beside  other  gallants. 

3  Nei.  Sailors'  wives. 

4  Nei.  Tobacco  men. 

5  Nei.  Another  Pimlico  ! 

Love.  What  should  my  knave  advance, 
To  draw  this  company?  he  hung  out  no 

banners 

Of  a  strange  calf  with  five  legs  to  be  seen, 
Or  a  huge  lobster  with  six  claws  ? 

6  Nei.  No,  sir. 

3  Nei.  We  had  gone  in  then,  sir. 

Love.  He  has  no  gift 

Of  teaching  in  the  nose  that  e'er  I  knew  of. 
You  saw  no  bills  set  up  that  promised  cure 
Of  agues,  or  the  tooth-ache  ? 

2  Nei.  No  such  thing,  sir. 

Love.    Nor    heard  a  drum    struck    for 

baboons  or  puppets  ? 
5  Nei.  Neither,  sir. 
Love.  What  device  should  he  bring  forth 

now? 


1  AUtkisging;}  i.e.,  gang.  This  substitution 
of  i  for  a.  was  common  in  our  author's  days, 
though  a  late  critic  could  not  find  an  instance  of 
it.  Thus  Drayton  : 

"  Rock  and  Rollo 
Who  still  led  the  rustic ging." 

And  Greene  :  "  Bless  me  (quoth  Cloth-breeches) 
what  a  ging  was  here  gathered  together."  A 
similar  change  took  place  in  other  words,  such 
as  hang,  &c.  Thus  Machin  : 

"  Heaven  in   thy  palm  this  day  the  balance 
kings." — Dumb  Knight,  act  i. 

It  is  needless  to  produce  more  examples  of  so 
prevalent  a  practice.  In  this  and  the  preceding 


I  love  a  teeming  wit  as  I  love  my  nourish 
ment  : 

Tray  God  he  have  not  kept  such  open 
house, 

That  he  hath  sold  my  hangings,  and  my 
bedding  ! 

I  left  him  nothing  else.  If  he  have  eat 
them, 

A  plague  o'  the  moth,  say  I !  Sure  he  ha 
got 

Some    bawdy    pictures    to    call    all    this 


ging;1 
:fr 


The  friar  and  the  nun  ;  or  the  new  motion 
Of  the  knight's  courser  covering  the  parson's 

mare; 
The  boy  of  six  year  old  with  the  great 

thing : 
Or  't  may  be,  he  has  the  fleas  that  run  a 

tilt 

Upon  a  table,  or  some  dog  to  dance. 
When  saw  you  him  ? 

1  Nei.  Who,  sir,  Jeremy  ? 

2  Nei.  Jeremy  butler? 
We  saw  him  not  this  month. 

Love.  How  ! 

4  Nei.  Not  these  five  weeks,  sir. 

6  Nei.  These  six  weeks  at  the  least. 
Love.  You  amaze  me,  neighbours  ! 

5  Nei.  Sure,  if  your  worship  know  not 
where  he  is, 

He's  slipt  away. 

6  Nei.  Pray  God  he  be  not  made  away. 
Love.  Ha  !  it's  no  time  to  question  then. 

[Knocks  at  the  door. 
6  Nei.  About 
Some  three  we'iks  since  I  heard  a  doleful 

cry, 

As  I  sat  up  amending  my  wife's  stockings. 
Love.  'Tis  strange  that  none  will  answer ! 

Did'st  thou  hear 
A  cry,  sayst  thou  ? 

6  Nei.  Yes,  sir,  like  unto  a  man 
That   had  been  strangled  an  hour,   and 
could  not  speak.2 

speech  Jonson  sarcastically  touches  on  the  ex 
travagant  fondness  of  the  citizens  and  their 
wives  for  sights  of  every  kind,  however  repug 
nant  to  decorum. 

The  "  curiosities"  which  he  enumerates  are 
not  imaginary  ones ;  they  were  actually  ex 
hibited  in  London,  and  specific  mention  of  all  of 
them  respectively  might  easily  be  produced  from 
the  writers  of  those  times.  There  is  much  plea 
sant  satire  on  this  head  in  the  City  Match  and 
the  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle. 
8  Like  unto  a  man 

That  had  been  strangled  an  hour,  and  could 
not  speak.}  Mr.  Steevens  inclines  to  think  that 
this  was  meant  to  reflect  on  Shakspeare's  making 
Desdemona speak" after  longseemingdead.''  Buf 


THE  ALCHEMIST. 


[ACT  v. 


a  AW.  I  heard  it  too,  just  this  day  three 

weeks,  at  two  o'clock 
Next  morning. 
Love.  These  be  miracles,  or  you  make 

them  so  I 
A  man  an  hour  strangled,  and  could  not 

speak, 

And  both  you  heard  him  cry  ? 
3  Net.  Yes,  downward,  sir. 
Lm.<e.  Thou  art  a  wise  fellow.  Give  me 

thy  hand,  I  pray  thee, 
What  trade  art  thou  on  ? 
3  Net.  A  smith,  an't  please  your  worship. 
Love.  A  smith !  then  lend  me  thy  help  to 

get  this  door  open. 

3  AW.  That  I  will  presently,  sir,   but 

fetch  my  tools—  {Exit. 

i  Net.  Sir,  best  to  knock  again  afore  you 

break  it. 
Love.  [Knocks  again.']  I  will. 

Enter  Face  in  his  butler's  livery. 

Face.  What  mean  you,  sir? 
i,  a,  4  Net.  O,  here's  Jeremy  ! 
Face.  Good  sir,  come  from  the  door. 
Love.  Why,  what's  the  matter  ? 
Face.  Yet  farther,  you  are  too  near  yet.1 
Love.  In  the  name  of  wonder, 
What  means  the  fellow ! 
Face.  The  house,  sir,  has  been  visited. 


as  The  Alchemist  was  written  before  Othello 
(a  circumstance  of  little  moment  with  him  where 
Jonson  is  concerned),  Mr.  Malone  ventures  to 
express  a  doubt  on  the  subject.  "  Old  Ben  (he 
says)  generally  sfiokcout,  and  if  he  had  intended 
to  sneer  at  the  manner  of  Desdemona's  death 
would  have  written — like  unto  a  woman?  &c. 
This  remark,  of  which  the  candour  is  at  least 
equal  to  the  consistency,  the  reader  will  do  wel' 
to  bear  in  mind.  Meanwhile  the  critics  might 
have  spared  their  pains.  Strangled  an  honrt 
&c.  (though  Lovewit  perversely  catches  at  the 
literal  sense  to  perplex  his  informants),  has  no 
reference  to  duration  of  time,  but  means  simply 
suffocated,  and  therefore  unable  to  utter  articu 
late  sounds.  A  similar  mode  of  expression  occurs 
in  Measure  for  Measure :  "Show  your  sheep 
biting  face,  and  be  hanged  an  hour  T'  where  Mr 
Henley,  who  usually  takes  more  trouble  to  show 
his  ignorance  of  our  old  writers  than  seems  abso 
lutely  necessary,  gravely  assures  us  "  that  th_ 
poet  evidently  refers  to  the  ancient  mode  o 
punishing  by  the  collistrigium  or  origina 
pillory,  &c. — whereas  it  is  merely  a  vulga 

imprecation—"  shew and  be  hanged  !"    The 

reader  will  find  more  on  this  subject  in  Dartho 
lomnv  Fair. 

1  Yet  farther,  you  are  too  near  yet.}  Fac 
wants  to  draw  him  away  from  the  door  tha 
be  may  not  hear  anything  of  what  is  passing 
within. 


Love.  What,  with  the  plague?  stand  thou 

then  farther. 
Face.  No,  sir, 
had  it  not. 

Love.  Who  had  it  then  ?  I  left 
^one  else  but  thee  in  the  house. 

Face.  Yes,  sir,  my  fellow, 
The  cat  that  kept  the  buttery,  had  it  on  her 
A  week  before  I  spied  it ;  but  I  got  her 
Conveyed  away  in  the  night:  and  so  I  shut 

The  house  up  for  a  month 

Love.  How  ! 

Face.  Purposing  then,  sir, 
To  have  burnt  rose-vinegar,  treacle,  and 

tar, 
And  have  made  it  sweet,  that  you  should 

ne'er  have  known  it ; 
Because  I  knew  the  news  would  but  afflict 

you,  sir. 
Love.  Breathe  less,  and  farther  off !  Why, 

this  is  stranger : 

The  neighbours  tell  me  all  here  that  the 
doors 

Have  still  been  open 

Face.  How,  sir  ! 

Love.  Gallants,  men  and  women, 
And  of  all  sorts,  tag-rag,  been  seen  to  flock 

here 
In  threaves,2    these  ten  weeks,   as  to  a 

second  Hogsden, 
In  days  of  Pimlico  and  Eye-bright.3 


*  In  threaves,]  In  droves  or  heaps.  Jonson 
uses  the  word  again  in  the  Sad  Shepherd : 

"  They  come 

In  threaves,  to  frolick  with  him." 
The  word  is  properly  applied   to  a  certain  num- 
ser  of  sheaves  of  corn  when  formed  into  a  shock. 
Thus  Chapman : 

Nay,  see  if  thou  canst    lay  them   thus   in 

threaves. 

Vir.  In  threaves,  d'ye  call  it? 
Bass.  Yes,  my  lord,  in  threaves. 
Vir.  A  pretty  term." 

Gent.  Usher,  act  ii.— WHAL. 

8  In  days  o/P'imlico  and Eye-bright]  A  place 
near  Hogsden,  Mr.  Whalley  says,  famous  for 
cakes  and  ale.  Thus  in  the  City  Match : 

"  Marry,  it  has  been 

To  squire  his  sisters,  and  demolish  custards, 

At  Pimlico." 

And  in  Greene's  Tu  Quoque:  "I  have  sent  my 
daughter  this  morning  as  far  as  Pimlico  for  a 
draught  of  Derby  ale." 

Pimlico  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  person, 
and  may  not  improbably  have  been  the  master 
of  a  house  once  famous  for  ale  of  a  particular 
description.  So,  indeed,  may  Eyebright, — un 
less  (as  I  rather  incline  to  think)  the  term  be  ap 
plied  to  a  sort  of  malt  liquor  in  which  the  herb  J 


SCENE  i.] 


THE  ALCHEMIST. 


Face.  Sir, 
Their  wisdoms  will  not  say  so. 

Love.  To-day  they  speak 
Of  coaches  and  gallants ;  one  in  a  French 

hood 
Went  in,  they  tell  me ;  and  another  was 

seen 
In  a  velvet  gown  at  the  window :  divers 

more 

Pass  in  and  out. 
Face.  They  did  pass  through  the  doors 

then, 
Or  walls,  I  assure  their  eye-sights,  and 

their  spectacles  ; 
For  here,  sir,  are  the  keys,  and  here  have 

been, 

In  this  my  pocket,  now  above  twenty  days: 
And  for  before,  I  kept  the  fort  alone  there. 
But  that  'tis  yet  not  deep  in  the  afternoon, 
I  should  believe  my  neighbours  had  seen 

double 
Through  the  black  pot,  and  made  these 

apparitions  1 
For,  on  my  faith  to  your  worship,  for  these 

three  weeks 

And  upwards,  the  door  has  not  been  opened. 
Love.  Strange  ! 

1  Nei.  Good  faith,  I  think  I  saw  a  coach. 

2  Nei.  And  I  too, 
I'd  have  been  sworn. 

Love.  Do  you  but  think  it  now  ? 
And  but  one  coach  ? 

4  Nei.  We  cannot  tell,  sir:  Jeremy 
Is  a  very  honest  fellow. 

Face.  Did  you  see  me  at  all  ? 

1  Nei.  No ;  that  we  are  sure  on. 

2  Nei.  I'll  be  sworn  o'  that. 

Love.  Fine  rogues  to  have  your  testi 
monies  built  on  1 

Re-enter  third  Neighbour,  with  his  tools. 

3  Net.  Is  Jeremy  come ! 

1  Nei.  O  yes ;  you  may  leave  your  tools ; 
We  were  deceived,  he  says. 

2  Nei.  He  has  had  the  keys ; 

And  the  door  has  been  shut  these  three 
weeks. 

of  this  name  was  infused.  In  these  Important 
matters  it  is  wise  to  proceed  with  caution ;  the 
reader  therefore  will  consider  this  as  conjecture 
only,  and  make  use  of  his  own  discretion  in  de 
termining  the  sense  of  this  doubtful  passage. 
1  How  shall  I  beat  them  off?  what  shall  I 

do? 

Nothings  more  wretched  than  a  guilty  con- 
science.    From  Flautus,  as  Upton  observes  : 
*  Sed  quisnam  hie  sese  tarn  cito  recipit  domum  t 
Metuo  nt  dt  hoc  re  quippiam  hie  inaudtverit. 
VOL.  II. 


'Sed 

P 


3  Ate*.  Like  enough. 


Peace,  and  get  hence,  /on  change 
lings. 

Enter  Surly  and  Mammon. 

Face.  Surly  come! 
And  Mammon  made  acquainted !  they'll 

tell  all. 
How  shall  I  beat  them  off?  what  shall  I 

do? 

Nothing's  more  wretched  than  a  guilty  con 
science.1  [Aside. 
Sur.  No,  sir,  he  was  a  great  physician. 

This, 

It  was  no  bawdy-house,  but  a  mere  chancel  1 
You  knew  the  lord  and  his  sister. 

Mam.  Nay,  good  Surly 

Sur.  The  happy  word,  BE  RICH 

Mam.  Play  not  the  tyrant. — 

Sur.  Should  be  to-day  pronounced  to  all 

your  friends. 
And  where  be  your  andirons  now?  and 

your  brass  pots, 
That  should  have  been  golden  flaggons, 

and  great  wedges  ? 
Mam.  Let  me  but  breathe.   What,  they 

have  shut  their  doors, 
Methinks  ! 

Sur.  Ay,  now  'tis  holiday  with  them. 
Mam.  Rogues,        [HeandSuily  knock. 
Cozeners,  impostors,  bawds  1 
Face.  What  mean  you,  sir? 
Mam.  To  enter  if  we  can. 
Face.  Another  man's  house ! 
Here  is  the  owner,  sir ;  turn  you  to  him, 
And  speak  your  business. 
Mam.  Are  you,  sir,  the  owner? 
Love.  Yes,  sir. 
Mam.  And  are  those  knaves  within  youi 

cheaters  ? 

Love.  What  knaves,  what  cheaters? 
Mam.  Subtle  and  his  Lungs. 
Face.  The  gentleman  is  distracted,  sir ! 

No  lungs, 
Nor  lights  have  been  seen  here  these  three 

weeks,  sir, 
Within  these  doors,  upon  my  word. 


Accedatn  atqut  appellabo:  heut  quam  timto 

miter  I 
Nihil  est  mistrius  quam  animus   homini* 

conscius." 

There  is  a  passage  among  the  fragments  of 

Menander  which  sufficiently  explains  the  situa 
tion  of  Face : 

*O  owurropMv  avrw  rt,  Ktfv  $  Opcunrant, 
"H  awtcris  avrov  fiecAorarov  «wcu  ITOKI. 


m 


THE  ALCHEMIST. 


[ACT  v, 


S*r.  Your  word, 
Groom  arrogant ! 

4&M*.  Yes,  sir,  I  am  the  housekeeper, 
And  know  the  keys  have  not  been  out  o 
my  hands. 

Stir.  This  is  a  new  Face, 

Face.  You  do  mistake  the  house,  sir ; 
What  sign  was't  at  ? 

&*r.  You  rascal !  this  is  one 
Of  the  confederacy.  Come,  let's  get  officers 
And  force  the  door. 

Love.  Pray  you  stay,  gentlemen. 

Sur.  No,  sir,  we'll  come  with  warrant. 

Mam.  Ay,  and  then 
We  shall  have  your  doors  open. 

[Exeunt  Mam,  and  Sur 

£*w.  What  means  this  ? 

Face.  \  cannot  tell,  sir. 

i  Net.  These  are  two  of  the  gallants 
That  we  do  think  we  saw. 

Face.  Two  of  the  fools  ! 
You  talk  as  idly  as  they.  Good  faith,  sir, 
I  think  the  moon  has  erased  'em  all.1— -Q 
me, 

Enter  Kastril. 

The  angry  boy  come  too  !    He'll  make  a 

noise, 

And  ne'er  away  till  he  have  betrayed  us  all. 

[Aside, 
Kas.  [Knocking.}  What  rogues,  bawds, 

slaves,  you'll  open  the  door,  anon  ! 
Punk,  cockatrice,  my  suster  !  By  this  light 
I'll  fetch  the  marshal  to  you.    You  are  a 
whore 

To  keep  your  castle 

Fmce:  Who  would  you  speak  with,  sir? 
Kas.  The  bawdy  doctor,  and  the  cozen 
ing  captain, 
And  puss  my  suster. 


Shak  tk  "*  •***  """*  IUU  crated%tm  <* 

"  il  is  thc  vcry  error  of  ^e  moon  : 

comes  more  near  the  earth  than  she  was 

WOOtf 

And  makes  men  mad" 


a  Spaniard 

*  Punk  devii*,   my  stttter  !}   i-    as  Union 
rvcs  thou  arrant   whore.      The'  phrase  ™ 
from  th«  Fr«nck  a  tomfr  dwise*       So 
maunt  ofthe  Rostt  v£  lai*° 


Uuu 


.  This  is  something,  sure. 
Face.  Upon  my  trust,  the  doors  were 

never  open,  sir. 
Kas.  I  have  heard  all  their  tricks  told  me 

twice  over, 

By  the  fat  knight  and  the  lean  gentleman.* 
Love.  Here  conies  another. 

Enter  Ananias  and  Tribulation; 

Face.  Ananias  too  ! 
And  his  pastor  \ 

Tri.  [Beating  at  the  door.]  The  doors  are 

shut  against  us. 
Ana.  Come  forth,  you  seed  of  sulphur, 

sons  of  fire ! 

Your  stench  it  is  broke  forth ;  abomination 
Is  in  the  house. 
Kas.  Ay,  my  suster's  there. 
Ana.  The  place, 

It  is  become  a  cage  of  unclean  birds. 
Kas.  Yes,  I  will  fetch  the  scavenger,  and 

the  constable. 
Tri.  You  shall  do  well. 
Ana.  We'll  join  to  weed  them  out. 
Kas.    You  will  not  come  then,   punk 

devise,  my  suster  !3 
Ana.  Call  her  not  sister;  she's  a  harlot 

verily. 

Kas.  I'll  raise  the  street. 

Love.  Good  gentleman,  a  word. 

Ana.  Satan  avoid,  and  hinder  not  our  zeal ! 

[Exeunt  Ana.  Trib.  and  Kast. 

Love.  The  world's  turned  Bethlem. 

Face.  These  are  all  broke  loose, 

Out  of  St.  Katherine's,  where  they  use  to 

keep 
The  better  sort  of  mad-folks. 

i  Net.  All  these  persons 
We  saw  go  in  and  out  here. 


>o«t  again  uses  the  expression  in  the  Tale  of  a 

"  And  if  the  dapper  priest 
Be  but  as  cunning,  point  in  his  devise, 
As  I  was  in  my  lie," 

,'ohnson  (see  his  Diet.)  brings  the  expression, 
rom  point  de  -vise,  m  the  exact  point  of  view: 
and  m  this  he  is  supported  by  the  manner  in! 
vnich  many  of  our  old  writers  give  the  words. 

have  little  doybt,  however,  but  that  the  phrase 
s  ot  mathematical  derivation — a- point  devise,  to 
i  precise  or  given  point:  and  hence  exact, 
orrect,  &c.  Mr.  Douce  (Illust.  of  Shakspeare) 
enves  it  "from  the  labour  of  the  needle." 

ouU,  he  tells  us,  from  Cotgrave,  is  a  stitch, 
nddevts/ anything  disposed  or  arranged:  this 
nay  be  granted — but  a  dictionary  will  never 
each  us  to  put  words  together  ;  and  the  origin 
F  the  expression,  if  not  given  in  the  forme* 
art  of  this  note,  is  yet  to  seek. 
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2  Net,  Yes,  indeed,  sir. 

3  Net.  These  were  the  parties. 
Face.  Peace,  you  drunkards  !  Sir, 

I  wonder  at  it:  please  you  to  give  me 

leave 
To  touch  the  door,  I'll  try  an  the  lock  be 

changed. 

Love.  It  amazes  me  ! 
Face.  [Goes  to  the  door.]  Good  faith,  sir, 

I  believe 
There's  no  such   thing  :   'tis  all   deceptio 

visus. — 

Would  I  could  get  him  away.          [Aside. 
Dap.  \within.]  Master  captain !  master 

doctor ! 

Love.  Who's  that  ? 
Face.  Our  clerk  within,  that  I  forgot  ! 

[Aside.]  I  know  not,  sir. 
Dap.    \within.]   For  God's  sake,  when 

will  her  grace  be  at  leisure  ? 
Face.  Ha! 
Illusions,  some  spirit  o'  the  air  ! — His  gag 

is  melted, 
And  now  he  sets  out  the  throat.       [Aside. 

Dap.  [within.]  I  am  almost  stifled 

Face.  Would  you  were  altogether. 

[Aside. 

Love.  'Tis  in  the  house. 
Ha !  list. 

Face.  Believe  it,  sir,  in  the  air. 
Love.  Peace,  you. 
Dap.  [within.'}  Mine  aunt's  grace  does 

not  use  me  well. 
Sub.  [within.]  You  fool, 
Peace,  you'll  mar  all. 
Face,  [speaks  through  the  keyhole,  while 
Lovewit  advances  to  the  door  •unob 
served.]  Or  you  will  else,  you  rogue. 
Love.    O,  is  it  so?  then  you  converse 

with  spirits ! — 
Come,  sir.     No  more  of  your  tricks,  good 

Jeremy. 
The  truth,  the  shortest  way. 

Face.  Dismiss  this  rabble,  sir. — 
What  shall  I  do  ?    I  am  catched.    [Aside. 

Love.  Good  neighbours, 
I  thank  you  all.  You  may  depart.    [Exeunt 

Neighbours.] — Come,  sir, 
You  know  that  I  am  an  indulgent  master ; 
id  therefore  conceal  nothing.     What's 
your  medicine, 

draw  so  many  several  sorts  of  wild  fowl? 
Face.  Sir,  you  were  wont  to  affect  mirth 
and  wit — 

here's  no  place  to  talk  on't  in  the  street. 
me  but  leave  to  make  the  best  of  my 
fortune, 

only  pardon  me  the  abuse  of  your 
house: 


[t's  all  I  beg.     I'll  help  you  to  a  widow, 
In  recompense,  that  you  shall  give  me 

thanks  for, 
Will  make  you  seven  years  younger,  and  a 

rich  one. 

Tis  but  your  putting  on  a  Spanish  cloak  : 
I  have  her  within.     You  need  not  fear  the 

house ; 
tt  was  not  visited. 

Love.  But  by  me,  who  came 
Sooner  than  you  expected. 

Face.  It  is  true,  sir. 
Pray  you  forgive  me. 
Love.  Well :  let's  see  your  widow. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  II — A  Room,  in  the  same. 

Enter  Subtle,  leading  in  Dapper,  with  his    ( 
eyes  bound  as  before. 

Sub.  How  !  have  you  eaten  your  gag  ? 

Dap.  Yes,  faith,  it  crumbled 
Away  in  my  mouth. 

Sub.  You  have  spoiled  all  then. 

Dap.  No! 
[  hope  my  aunt  of  Fairy  will  forgive  me. 

Sub.  Your  aunt's  a  gracious  lady;  but  in 

troth 
You  were  to  blame. 

Dap.  The  fume  did  overcome  me, 
And  I  did  do't  to  stay  my  stomach.     Pray 

you 
So  satisfy  her  grace. 

Enter  Face  in  his  uniform. 

Here  comes  the  captain. 
Pace.  How  now  !  is  his  mouth  down  ? 
Sub,  Ay,  he  has  spoken  \ 
Face.  A  pox,  I  heard  him,  and  you  too. 

He's  undone  then. — 
I  have  been  fain  to    say,    the  house  is 

haunted 

With  spirits,  to  keep  churl  back. 
Sub.  And  hast  thou  done  it  ? 
Face.  Sure,  for  this  night. 
Sub.  Why,  then  triumph  and  sing 
Of  Face  so  famous,  the  precious  king 
Of  present  wits. 

Face.  Did  you  not  hear  the  coil 
About  the  door  ? 

Sub.  Yes,  and  I  dwindled  with  it. 
Face.  Shew  him  his  aunt,  and  let  him  be 

dispatched : 
I'll  send  her  to  you.  [Exit  Face. 

Sub.  Well,  sir,  your  aunt  her  grace 
Will  give  you  audience  presently,  on  my 
suit, 
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And  the  captain's  word  that  you  did  not 

eat  your  gag 
In  any  contempt  of  her  highness^  ^  ^ 

Dap.  Not  I,  in  troth,  sir. 

Enter  Dol  like  Ou  Queen  of  Fairy. 
Sub.  Here  she  is  come.     Down  o'  your 

knees  and  wriggle: 

She  has  a  stately  presence.  [Dapper  **«& 
and shuffles towards her.}  Good!  Yet 
nearer, 

knd  bid,  God  save  you  1 
Dap.  Madam ! 
Sub.  And  your  aunt 
Dap.  And  my  most  gracious  aunt,  God 

save  your  grace. 
Dol.  Nephew,  we  thought  to  have  been 

angry  with  you; 
But  that  sweet  face  of  yours  hath  turned 

the  tide, 
And  made  it  flow  with  joy,  that  ebbed  of 

love. 
Arise,  and  touch  our  velvet  gown. 

Sub.  The  skirts, 
And  kiss  'em.    So ! 

Dol.  Let  me  now  stroak  that  head. 
Much,  nephew,  shalt  thou  win,  much  shall 

thou  spend; 
Much  shalt  thou  give  away,  much  shalt 

thou  lend. 
Sub.  Ay,  much  1  indeed.  [Aside.]  Why 

do  you  not  thank  her  grace  ? 
Dap.  I  cannot  speak  for  joy. 
Sub.  See,  the  kind  wretch  I 
Your  grace's  kinsman  right. 

Dol.  Give  me  the  bird. 
Here  is  your  fly  in  a  purse,  about  your 

neck,  cousin; 

Wear  it,  and  feed  it  about  this  day  sev'n 
night, 

On  your  right  wrist 

Sub.  Open  a  vein  with  a  pin. 
And  let  it  suck  but  once  a  week ;  till  then 
You  must  not  look  on't. 

Dol.  No:  and,  kinsman, 
Bear  yourself  worthy  of  the  blood  you  come 

on. 
Sub.  Her  grace  would  have  you  eat  no 

more  Woolsack1  pies, 
Nor  Dagger  frumety. 


1  The  Woolsack  and  the  Dagger  (see  p.  10  b 
were  ordinaries  of  low  repute  ;  and  our  old  poet 
have  frequent  allusions  to  the  coarseness  of  thei 
nt.  "  I'll  not  take  thy  word  for 
" :-  *u-  <"-••-•—• 


entertainment. 
Daggtr  pie 

^  Miinl.ir 


Dol.  Nor  break  his  fast 
n  Heaven  and  Hell. 

Sub.  She's  with  you  everywhere ! 
^or  play  with  costarmongers,   at  mum- 
chance,  tray-trip, 
God  make  you  rich  ;2  (when  as  your  aunt 

has  done  it ;) 
But  keep 
The  gallant'st   company,   and    the   best 

games 

Dap.  Yes,  sir. 

Sub.  Gleek  and  primero :  and  what  you 

get,  be  true  to  us. 
Dap.  By  this  hand,  I  will. 
Sub.  You  may  bring 's  a  thousand  pound 
Before  to-morrow  night,  if  but  three  thou 
sand 

Be  stirring,  an  you  will. 
Dap.  I  swear  I  will  then. 
Sub.  Your  fly  will  learn  you  all  games. 
Face,  [within.]  Have  you  done  there  ? 
Sub.  Your  grace  will  command  him  no 

more  duties? 
Dol.  No: 
But  come,    and    see  me  often.      I  may 

chance 
To  leave  him  three  or  four  hundred  chests 

of  treasure, 
And  some  twelve  thousand  acres  of  fairy 

land, 
If  he  game  well  and  comely  with  good 

gamesters. 

Sub.  There's  a  kind  aunt !  kiss  her  de 
parting  part. — 
But  you  must  sell  your  forty  mark  a  year 

now. 

Dap.  Ay,  sir,  I  mean. 
Sub.  Or,  give  't  away;  pox  on't ! 
Dap.  I'll  give  't  mine  aunt :  I'll  go  and 
fetch  the  writings.  [Exit. 


Sub.  Tis  well,  away. 

Re-enter  Face, 


Face.  Where's  Subtle  ? 

Sub.  Here :  what  news  ? 

Face.  Drugger  is  at  the  door,  go  take 

his  suit, 

And  bid  him  fetch  a  parson  presently ; 
Say  he  shall  marry  the  widow.       Thou 
shalt  spend 


abutting  on  Westminster  Hall.  Whalley  says 
that  they  were  standing  in  his  remembrance. 
They  are  mentioned,  together  with  a  third  house 
called  Purgatory,  in  a  Grant  which  I  have  read 


rie,"  occurs  in  the  Satiromastix :  and  I  dated  in  the  first  year  of  Henry  VII. 

expression  is  found  in  an  old  collection  |  2  God  make  you  rich;}  This  is  the  name  of 
of  epigrams  called  Springes  to  catch  Woodcocks,  some  game,  and  a  very  foolish  name  it  is.  I  can 
Heaven  and  Hell  were  two  mean  alehouses  give  the  reader  no  further  information. 
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A  hundred  pound  by  the  service  !     [Exit 

Subtle.]     Now,  Queen  Dol, 
Have  you  packed  up  all  ? 

Dol.  Yes. 

Face.  And  how  do  you  like 
The  Lady  Pliant  ? 

Dol.  A  good  dull  innocent. 

Re-enter  Subtle, 

Sub.  Here's  your  Hieronimo's  cloak  and 

hat. 

Face.  Give  me  them. 
Sub.  And  the  ruff  too  ? 
Face.  Yes ;  I'll  come  to  you  presently. 

[Exit. 
Sub.  Now  he  is  gone  about  his  project, 

Dol, 
I  told  you  of,  for  the  widow. 

Dol.  Tis  direct 
Against  our  articles. 

Sub.  Well,  we  will  fit  him,  wench. 
Hast  thou  gulled  her  of  her  jewels  or  her 

bracelets  ? 

Dol.  No  •  but  I  will  do  't. 
Sub.  Soon  at  night,  my  Dolly, 
When  we  are  shipped,  and  all  our  goods 

aboard, 
Eastward  for  Ratcliff;    we  will  turn  our 

course 
To  Brainford,  westward,  if  thou  sayst  the 

word, 
And  take  our  leaves  of  this  o'erweening 

rascal, 

This  peremptory  Face. 
Dol.  Content,  I'm  weary  of  him. 
Sub.  Thou'st  cause,  when  the  slave  will 

run  a  wiving,  Dol, 

Against  the  instrument  that  was  drawn  be 
tween  us. 

Dol.  I'll  pluck  his  bird  as  bare  as  I  can. 
Sub.  Yes,  tell  her 
She  must  by  any  means  address    some 

present 
To  the  cunning  man,  make  him  amends  for 

wronging 

His  art  with  her  suspicion ;  send  a  ring, 
Or  chain  of  pearl ;  she  will  be  tortured  else 
Extremely  in  her  sleep,   say,    and    have 
strange  things 
le  to  her.     Wilt  thou  ? 
ol.  Yes. 
Sub.  My  fine  flitter-mouse, 


1  We'll  tickle  it  at  the  Pigeons,]  The  Three 
Pigeons  at  Brentford,  the  place  of  rendezvous. 
This  inn  obtained  some  notoriety  in  a  subse 
quent  period,  from  being  kept  by  the  boast  of 
the  old  stage,  Lowin,  after  the  blind  and  in- 


My  bird  o'  the  night !  we'll  tickle  it  at  the 

Pigeons,1 
When  we  have  all,  and  may  unlock  the 

trunks, 
And  say,  this  's  mine,    and  thine;    and 

thine,  and  mine.  [  They  kiss. 

Re-enter  Face. 

Face.  What  now!  a  billing? 
Sub.  Yes,  a  little  exalted 
In  the  good  passage  of  our  stock-affairs. 
Face.  Drugger  has  brought  his  parson  ; 

take  him  in,  Subtle, 

And  send  Nab  back  again  to  wash  his  face. 
Sub.  I  will :  and  shave  himself  ?   \_Exit. 
Face.  If  you  can  get  him. 
Dol.  You  are  hot  upon  it,  Face,  whate'er 

it  is ! 
Face.  A  trick  that  Dol  shall  spend  ten 

pound  a  month  by. 

Re-enter  Subtle. 
Is  he  gone? 
Sub.  The  chaplain  waits  you  in  the  hall, 

sir. 

Face.  I'll  go  bestow  him.  \Exit. 

Dol.  He'll  now  marry  her  instantly. 
Sub.  He  cannot  yet,  he  is  not  ready. 

Dear  Dol, 
Cozen  her  of  all  thou  canst.     To  deceive 

him 

Is  no  deceit,  but  justice,  that  would  break 
Such  an  inextricable  tie  as  ours  was. 
Dol.  Let  me  alone  to  fit  him. 

Re-enter  Face. 

Face.  Come,  my  venturers, 
You  have  packed  up  all?   where  be  the 

trunks?  bring  forth. 
Sub.  Here. 
Face.  Let  us  see  them.     Where's  the 

money  ? 
Sub.  Here, 
In  this. 
Face.  Mammon's  ten  pound ;  eight  score 

before  : 
The   brethren's    money  this.      Drugger 's 

and  Dapper's. 
What  paper's  that  ? 

Dol.  The  jewel  of  the  waiting  maid's, 
That  stole  it  from    her   lady,   to   know 
certain 


tolerant  persecution  of  the  Puritans  had  dispersed 
the  players.  Here  he  died  in  great  poverty,  and 
at  an  advanced  age,  a  short  time  before  the 
return  of  his  royal  master. 
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Fate.  If  she  should  have  precedence  of 

her  mistress  ? 
Dol.  Yes. 

Face.  What  box  is  that? 
Sub.  The  fish-wives'  rings,  I  think, 
And  the  ale-wives'  single  money.1   Is't  not, 

Dol? 
Dol.   Yes;    and   the  whistle  that  the 

sailor  s  wife 
Brought  you  to  know  an  her  husband  were 

with  Ward.8 
Face.  We'll  wet  it  to-morrow;  and  our 

silver  beakers 
And  tavern  cups.    Where  be  the  French 

petticoats, 

And  girdles  and  hangers  ? 
Sub.  Here,  in  the  trunk, 
And  the  bolts  of  lawn. 

Face.  Is  Drugger's  damask  there, 
And  the  tobacco  ? 
Sub.  Yes. 

Face.  Give  me  the  keys. 
Dol.  Why  you  the  keys  ? 
Sub.  No  matter,  Dol ;  because 
We  shall  not  open  them  before  he  comes. 
Face.  Tis  true,  you  shall  not  open  them, 

indeed; 
Nor  have  them  forth,  do  you  see?  not 

forth,  Dol. 
Dol.  No! 
Face.   No,   my   smock-rampant.     The 

right  is,  my  master 
Knows  all,  has  pardoned  me,  and  he  will 

keep  them ; 
Doctor,  'tis  true— you  look3— for  all  your 

figures: 

I  sent  for  him,  indeed.    Wherefore,  good 
partners, 


Both    he    and    she    be    satisfied;     for 

here 

Determines  the  indenture  tripartite 
Twixt  Subtle,  Dol,  and  Face.    All  I  can 

do 

Is  to  help  you  over  the  wall,  o'  the  back 
side, 
Or  lend  you  a  sheet  to  save  your  velvet 

gown,  Dol. 
Here  will   be  officers  presently,   bethink 

you 
Of  some  course   suddenly  to  'scape  the 

dock  :4 
For  thither  you  will   come  else.     [Loud 

knocking]     Hark  you,  thunder. 
Sub.  You  are  a  precious  fiend  1 
Offi.  \withoutJ]  Open  the  door. 
Face.  Dol,  I  am  sorry  for  thee  i1  faith ; 

buthearst  thou? 

It  shall  go  hard  but  I  will  place  thee  some 
where  : 
Thou  shall  have  my   letter  to  Mistress 

Amo 

Dol.  Hang  you  ! 
Face.  Or  Madam  Csesarean.5 
Dol.  Pox  upon  you,  rogue, 
Would  I  had  but  time  to  beat  thee  f 

Face.  Subtle, 
Let's  know  where  you  set  up  next ;  I  will 

send  you 

A  customer  now  and   then,   for  old  ac 
quaintance  : 
What  new  course  have  you  ? 

Sub.  Rogue,  I'll  hang  myself; 
That  I  may  walk  a  greater  devil  than 

thou, 

And  haunt  thee  in  the  flock-bed  and  the 
buttery.  [Exeunt. 


1  The  alt-wives'  single  -money.]  Small  money 
perhaps  that  required  no  change.  Thus  in  the 
Merry  Beggars  :  "An  ancient  prophet  that  tells 
fortunes,  and  cozens  our  poor  country  people  of 
their  single-money." 

1  The  vfiittlt  that  the  suitor's  wife 

Brought  you  to  know  an  her  husband  -were 

with  Ward.]  Ward,  as  Whalley  observes,  "was 

a  famous  pirate."    He  is  mentioned  by  Donne  i 

"And  whether  Ward 
The  traffick  of  the  midland  sea  had  marred." 

And  Howell  calls  him,  "the  most  infamous  and 
fatal  man  that  ever  Christendom  bred."  Besides 
innumerable  ballads,  there  is  extant  a  tragedy 
on  h,s  exploits  by  Robert  Dawborne,  callecf  the 
.krutum  turned  Turk,  or  the  lives  of  Ward 
and  Dansiker,  1613. 


""'* 


I**-!  i-e.,   (says 


"Doctor,  'tis  true  (look  you)  for  all  your 
figures." 

Upton  might  as  well  have  let  his  "writing" 
alone.  You  look  (no  uncommon  expression) 
means  you  are  surprised.  It  is  strange  that  the 
commentator  should  not  see  this ;  nor  recollect 
how  often  opato  is  used  by  the  Greek  writers  for 

Face  adds,  that  he  sent  for  his  master.  This 
falsehood,  which  is  perfectly  in  character,  is 
thrown  out  to  intimidate  his  confederates. 

4  The  dock ;]  Some  apartment  in  Newgate 
or  Bridewell  In  the  former  is  a  place  named 
the  Bail-dock.— WHAL. 

8  Thou  shalt  have  my  letter  to  Mistress  Amo— 
Or  Madam  Caesarean.]     "  The  names  of  tW9 
bawds  in  our  poet's  time :  the  last  (Upton  sayg) 
seems  to  be  mentioned  in  his  epigrams : 

"  And  Madam  Ceesar,  great  Proserpina 
Is  now  from  home." 


SCENE  III.] 
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SCENE  III.— An  outer  Room  in  the 
same. 

Enter  Lovewit  in  the  Spanish  dress,  with 
the  Parson.  \_Lottd  knocking  at  the 
door.] 

Love.  What  do  you  mean,  my  masters  ? 
Mam.  [without.']  Open  your  door, 
Cheaters,  bawds,  conjurers. 

Ojfi.    [without.']     Or  we  will  break  it 

open. 

Love.  What  warrant  have  you  ? 
Offi.    [without.]    Warrant  enough,  sir, 

doubt  not, 
If  you'll  not  open  it. 
Love.  Is  there  an  officer  there  ? 
Ojfi.  [without^   Yes,  two  or  three  for 

failing.1 

Love,   Have  but  patience, 
And  I  will  open  it  straight. 

Enter  Face,  as  butler. 

Face.  Sir,  have  you  done  ? 
Is  it  a  marriage  ?  perfect  ? 

Love.  Yes,  my  brain. 

Face.  Off  with  your  ruff  and  cloak  then: 
be  yourself,  sir. 

Sur.  [without.~\  Down  with  the  door. 

Kas.   [without.]  'Slight,  ding  it  open.2 

Love,   [opening  the  door.]  Holdt 
Hold,   gentlemen,  what   means  this   vio 
lence  ? 

Mammon,  Surly,  Kastril,  Ananias,  Tribu 
lation,  and  Officers  rusk  in. 

Mam.  Where  is  this  collier  ? 
Sur.  And  my  Captain  Face  ? 
Mam.  These  day  owls. 
Sur.  That  are  birding  in  men's  purses. 
Mam.  Madam  suppository. 
Kas.  Doxy,  my  suster. 
Ana.  Locusts 
Of  the  foul  pit. 

Tri.  Profane  as  Bel  and  the  Dr'agon. 


Ana.  Worse  than  the  grasshoppers,  or 

the  lice  of  Egypt. 
Love.  Good  gentlemen,  hear  me.     Are 

you  officers, 
And  cannot  stay  this  violence? 

1  Offi.  Keep  the  peace. 

Love.  Gentlemen,   what    is  the  matter  ? 

whom  do  you  seek  ? 
Mam.  The  chemical  cozener. 
Sur.  And  the  captain  pander. 
Kas.  The  nun  my  suster. 
Mam.  Madam  Rabbi. 
Ana.  Scorpions, 
And  caterpillars. 

Love.  Fewer  at  once,  I  pray  you. 

2  Offi.  One  after  another,  gentlemen,  I 
charge  you, 

By  virtue  of  my  staff. 

Ana.  They  are  the  vessels 
Of  pride,  lust,  and  the  cart. 
Love.  Good  zeal,  lie  still 
A  little  while. 

Tri.  Peace,  Deacon  Ananias. 

Love.  The  house  is  mine  here,  and  the 

doors  are  open ; 
If  there  be  any  such  persons  as  you  seek 

for, 
Use  your  authority,  search   on  o'  God's 

name. 

I  am  but  newly  come  to  town,  and  finding 
This  tumult  'bout  my  door,   to  tell  you 

true, 
It  somewhat  mazed  me ;  till  my  man  here, 

fearing 

My  more  displeasure,  told  me  he  had  done 
Somewhat  an  insolent  part,   let  out  my 

house 

(Belike  presuming  on  my  known  aversion 
From  any  air  o'  the  town  while  there  was 

sickness), 
To  a  doctor  and   a  captain :   who,  what 

they  are 

Or  where  they  be,  he  knows  not. 
Mam.  Are  they  gone  ? 
Love.  You  may  go  in  and  search,  sir. 

[Mammon,    Ana.   and  Trib.  go   in,] 

Here,  I  find 


1  Yes,  tivo  or  three  t<yc  failing. ]  i.e.,  for  fear 
of  failing :  in  which  sense  the  word  is  constantly 
used  by  our  old  writers.  Thus  Fletcher  : 

"  But  I'll  holdfast, 
For  catching  of  a  fall."—  The  Coxcomb. 

And  just  after  Antonio,  speaking  of  his  disguise, 
says  : 

"  I  hope  I'm  wild  enousjhy^  being  known." 

More  examples  may  be  found  in  Mass.  vol.  i. 
p.  103. 


2  'Slight,  ding  it  open.}  Break  it  open. 
Ding  (from  the  A.  S.  to  force,  beat  down,  &c.) 
was  once  common  amongst  us.  Thus  in  the 

Spanish,  Tragedy : 

"  He  paunched  his  horse,  and  dinged\um.  to  the 
ground." 

And  in  the  first  part  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle : 
"  For  the  credit  of  Dunstabie,  ding  down  the 
enemy  to-morrow."— Act  Hi.  sc.  2.  The  word 
Still  obtains  ih  some  of  our  remote  provinces.  In 
|  Scotland  it  is  in  daily  use. 
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The  empty  walls  worse  than  I  left  them, 

smoked, 
A  few  cracked  pots,  and  glasses,  and  a 

furnace ; 
The   ceiling  filled  with    poesies    of   the 

candle, 

Awl  madam  with  a  dildo  writ  o'  the  walls: 
Only  one  gentlewoman  I  met  here, 
That    is    within,    that   said   she  was  a 

widow 

Kas.  Ay,  that's  my  suster;  I'll  go  thump 

her.    Where  is  she  ?  {Goes  in. 

Love.  And  should  have  married  a  Spanish 

count,  but  he, 
When  he    came  to't,   neglected    her   so 

grossly, 
That  I.  a  widower,  am  gone  through  with 

her. 

Sur.  How  !  have  I  lost  her  then? 
Love.  Were  you  the  don,  sir  ? 
Good  faith,  now  she  does  blame  you  ex 
tremely,  and  says 
You  swore,  and  told  her  you  had  taken  the 

pains 
To  dye  your  beard*  and  umbre  o'er  your 

lace, 

Borrowed  a  suit,  and  ruff,  all  for  her  love  : 
And  then  did  nothing.    What   an  over 
sight, 
And  want   of  putting  forward,   sir,  was 

this! 

Well  fare  an  old  harquebuzier  yet, 
Could  prime  his  powder,  and  give  fire,  and 

hit, 
All  in  a  twinkling  I 

Re-enter  Mammon. 
Mam.  The  whole  nest  are  fled  ! 
Love.  What  sort  of  birds  were  they? 
Mam.  A  kind  of  choughs, 
Or  thievish  daws,  sir,  that  have  picked  my 

purse 
Of  eight  score  and  ten  pounds  within  these 

five  weeks, 

Beside  my  first  materials;  and  my  goods, 
That  lie  in  the  cellar,  which  I  am  glad 

they  have  left, 
I  may  have  home  yet 
Lave.  Think  you  so,  §ir? 
Mam.  Ay. 

Love.  By  order  of  law,  sir,  but  not  other 
wise, 


Hi  would  km*  built 

c]    Norton  amuses  himself 

•fa  country  curate,  the  Mammon  of  his  times : 
"  And  first,  he  would  set  up  in  hurht. 
A  bridge  for  a  wonderful  sight, 


Mam.  Not  mine  own  stuff ! 
Love.  Sir,  I  can  take  no  knowledge 
That  they  are  yours,  but  by  public  means. 
If  you  can  bring  certificate  that  you  were 

gulled  of  them, 

Or  any  formal  writ  out  of  a  court, 
That  you  did  cozen  yourself,  I  will  not 

hold  them. 

Mam.  I'll  rather  lose  them. 
Love.  That  you  shall  not,  sir, 
By  me,  in  troth :  upon  these  terms,  they 

are  yours. 
What,  should  they  have  been,  sir,  turned 

into  gold,  all  ? 
Mam.  No. 
I  cannot  tell — It  may  be  they  should — 

What  then  ? 
Love.  What  a  great  loss  in  hope  have 

you  sustained  ! 

Mam.  Not  I,  the  commonwealth  has. 
Face.  Ay,  he  would  have  built 
The  city  new ;'  and  made  a  ditch  about  it 
Of  silver,  should  have  run  with  cream  from 

Hogsden ; 
That    every  Sunday     in  Moorfields   the 

younkers, 
And  tits  and  torn-boys  should  have  fed  on, 

gratis. 
Mam.  I  will  go  mount  a  turnip-cart,  and 

preach 
The  end  of  the  world  within  these  two 

months.     Surly, 
What !  in  a  dream  ? 

Sur.  Must  I  needs  cheat  myself, 
With  that  same  foolish  vice  of  honesty  I 
Come,   let    us  go  and  hearken   out  the 

rogues: 
That  Face  I'll  mark  for  mine,  if  e'er  I 

meet  him. 
Face.  If  I  can  hear  of  him,  sir,  I'll  bring 

you  word 
Unto  your  lodging;  for  in  troth,  they  were 

strangers 

To  me,  I  thought  them  honest  as  myself, 
sir.  [Exeunt  Mam.  and  Sur. 

Re-enter  Ananias  and  Tribulation. 

Tri.  'Tis  well,  the  saints  shall  not  lose 
all  yet.    Go, 

And  get  some  carts 

Love.  For  what,  my  zealous  friends? 


With  pinnacles  guilt  shining  as  goulde, 

A  glorious  thing  for  men  to  beholde— 

At  the  last,  he  thought  to  make  the  lighte 

For  that  bridge  to  shine  by  nighte, 

With  carbuncle  stones,  to  make  men  wonder, 

With  duble  reflexion  above  and  under,"  &c. 
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Ana.  To  bear  away  the  portion  of  the 

righteous 

Out  of  this  den  of  thieves. 
Love.  What  is  that  portion  ? 
Ana.  The  goods  sometimes  the  orphans', 

that  the  brethren 
Bought  with  their  silver  pence. 

Love.  What,  those  in  the  cellar, 
The  knight  Sir  Mammon  claims  ? 

Ana.  I  do  defy 
The  wicked    Mammon,    so    do    all    the 

brethren, 
'Hiou  profane  man  !  I  ask  thee  with  what 

conscience 

Thou  canst  advance  that  idol  against  us, 
That  have  the  seal  ?  were  not  the  shillings 

numbered 
That  made  the  pounds ;    were    not   the 

pounds  told  out 

Upon  the  second  day  of  the  fourth  week, 
In  the  eighth    month,   upon    the    table 

dormant, 
The  year   of   the    last    patience    of   the 

saints, 
Six  hundred  and  ten? 

Love.  Mine  earnest  vehement  botcher, 
And  deacon  also,   I  cannot  dispute  with 

you  : 

But  if  you  get  you  not  away  the  sooner, 
I  shall  confute  you  with  a  cudgel. 
Ana.  Sir  ! 

Tri.  Be  patient,  Ananias. 
Ana.  I  am  strong, 
And  will  stand  up,  well  girt,  against  an 

host 
That  threaten  Gad  in  exile. 

Love.  I  shall  send  you 
To  Amsterdam,  to  your  cellar. 

Ana.  I  will  pray  there, 
Against  thy  house  :  may  dogs  defile  thy 

walls, 
And  wasps  and  hornets  breed  beneath  thy 

roof, 

This  seat  of  falsehood,  and  this  cave  of 
cozenage  !      [Exeunt  Ana.  and  Trib. 

1  Away, you  Harry  Nicholas!}  A  native  of 
Leyden,  commonly  supposed  to  be  the  founder 
of  that  turbulent  and  mischievous  sect  called  the 
Family  of  Love.  He  was  a  frantic  enthusiast. 
Their  tenets  may  be  found  in  Blount.  The  bad 
honour,  however,  of  giving  birth  to  this  society 
has  been  disputed  with  Nicholas  by  one  David 
George,  an  Anabaptist,  of  Delft.  Africa  was  not 
more  fertile  in  monsters  than  Holland  seems  to 
have  once  been  in  theological  visionaries  of  all 
kinds.  In  his  better  days  Harry  aspired  to  the 
name  of  a  poet ;  he  also  translated  a  drama  called 
An  Enterlude  of  My  tides,  "  out  of  the  base  Al- 
mayne,"  and  finally  appears  to  have  bewildered 


Enter  Drugger. 

Love.  Another  too  ? 
Drug.  Not  I,  sir,  I  am  no  brother. 
Love,  [beats  him.']     Away,  you  Harry 
Nicholas  I1  do  you  talk  ? 

[Exit  Drug. 

Face.  No,     this  was     Abel     Drugger. 
Good  sir,  go,  [To  the  Parson. 

And  satisfy  him  ;  tell  him  all  is  done  : 
He  staid  too  long  a  washing  of  his  face, 
The  doctor,  he  shall  hear  of  him  at  West- 

chester ; 
And  of  the  captain,  tell  him,  at  Yarmouth, 

or 

Some  good  port-town  else,  lying  for  a 
wind.  [Exit  Parson. 

If  you  can  get  off  the  angry  child  now, 
sir 


Enter  Kastril,  dragging  in  his  sister. 

Kas.  Come  on,    you  ewe,    you    have 

matched  most  sweetly,  have  you  not  ? 

Did  not  I  say,  I  would  never  have  you 

tupped 

But  by  a  dubbed  boy,  to  make  you  a  lady- 
torn? 
'Slight,  you  are  a  mammet !  O,  I  could 

touse  you  now. 
Death,  mun*  you  marry  with  a  pox  ! 

Love.  You  lie,  boy  ; 
As  sound  as  you  ;  and  I'm  aforehand  with 

you. 

Kas.  Anon  ! 
Love.  Come,   will  you  quarrel?    I  will 

feize  you,  sirrah  ;2 
Why  do  you  not  buckle  to  your  tools  ? 

Kas.  Od's  light, 
This  is  a  fine  old  boy  as  e'er  I  saw  ! 

Love.  What,  do  you  change  your  copy 

now?  proceed, 

Here  stands  my  dove  :  stoop  at  her3  if  you 
dare. 


himself  in  rendering  a  number  of  crack-brained 
German  books  into  English. 

2  /  will  feize  you,  sirrah  ;]     "  I'll  drive  you : 
the  word  is  common  in  our  old  authors,  and,  as 
Mr.  Upton  adds,  still  used  in  the  west  of  Eng 
land."—  WHAL. 

Upton  is  right :  but  the  word  does  not  mean, 
as  Whalley  supposes,  to  drive,  but  to  beat,  to 
chastise,  to  humble,  &c.,  in  which  sense  it  may 
be  heard  every  day. 

3  Here  stands  my  dove  :  stoop  at  her,  &c.] 
To  stoop  is  a  well  known  term  in  falconry : — fall 
or  pounce  upon  her  as  a  hawk  on  the  wing  does     j 
upon  his  prey.     Examples  of  so  trite  an  expres- 
sion  are  not  necessary. 
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/Cos.  'Slight,  I  must  love  him  !  I  can 
not  choose,  i'  faith, 
An  I  should  be  hanged  for't !  Suster,  I 

protest, 

I  honour  thee  for  this  match. 
Love.  O,  do  you  so,  sir  ? 
A"<w.  Yes,  an   them  canst  take  tobacco 

and  drink,  old  boy, 
I'll  give  her  five  hundred  pound  more  to 

her  marriage, 
Than  her  own  state. 
Lave.  Fill  a  pipe  full,  Jeremy. 
Face.  Yes  ;  but  go  in  and  take  it,  sir. 
Love.  We  will— 
I  will   be   ruled  by  thee    in    anything, 

Jeremy. 
Kas.  'Slight,  thou  art  not  hide-bound, 

thou  art  a  jovy  boy ! 
Come,  let  us  in,  I  pray  thee,  and  take  our 

whiffs. 

Lffve.  Whiff  in  with  your  sister,  brother 
boy.    [Exeunt  Kas.   and  Dame  P.] 
That  master 
That  had  received  such  happiness  by  a 

servant, 
In    such   a  widow,   and  with    so  much 

wealth, 
Were  very  ungrateful,  if  he  would  not  be 


A  little  indulgent  to  that  servant's  wit, 
And  help  his  fortune,  though  with  some 

small  strain 
Of   his   own    candour.1      [advancing.'] — 

"Therefore,  gentlemen, 
And  kind  spectators,  if  I  have  outstript 
An  old  man's   gravity,    or    strict  canon, 

think 
What  a  young  wife  and  a  good  brain  may 

do; 
Stretch  age's  truth  sometimes,  and  crack 

it  too. 

Speak  for  thyself,  knave." 
Face.   "So  I  will,  sir.  [advancing  to  the 

front  of  the  stage. \  Gentlemen, 
My  part  a  little  fell  in  this  last  scene, 
Yet  'twas  decorum.2  And  though  I  am 

clean 
Got  off   from  Subtle,    Surly,    Mammon, 

Dol, 

Hot  Ananias,  Dapper,  Drugger,  all 
With  whom  I  traded  ;  yet  I  put  myself 
On  you,  that  are  my  country  :  and  this 

pelf, 
Which  I  have  got,  if  you  do  quit  nu , 

rests 

To  feast  you  often,  and  invite  new  guests." 
[Exeunt* 


1  Of  his  own  candour.]  i.e.,  honour,  fair  repu 
tation.  The  word  occurs  twice  in  Massinger  in 
the  same  sense. 

•  Myp&rt  a  little  fell  in  this  last  scene, 
Yet  'twas  decorum.]  i.e.,  as  Upton  remarks, 
"  I  have  not  acted,  however,  against  the  suit 
ableness,  the  decorum  of  character." 

"  In  the  Tempest,"  Mr.  Malone  says,  "  the 
epilogue  is  spoken  by  one  of  the  drama,  and 
adapted  to  the  character  of  the  speaker ;  a  cir 
cumstance  that  I  have  not  observed  in  the 
epilogues  of  any  other  author  of  that  age." 
Either  I  do  not  comprehend  the  meaning  of 
this  passage  or  the  writer  has  totally  overlooked 
Jonson.  This  is  now  the  third  epilogue  in  suc 
cession  which  is  spoken  by  one  of  the  persons 
in  the  drama,  and  adapted  to  the  character  of 
the  speaker. 

It  is  observed  by  Tate  (in  the  preface  to  Duke 
and  no  Duke],  that  "the  Alchemist  cannot  be 
read  by  any  sensible  man  without  astonishment." 
''  It  is  farce"  (i.e..  according  to  his  wide  defini 
tion  of  the  term)  "  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end ;  but  such  farce  as  bequeaths  the  blessing 
pronounced  by  Horace  on  him  that  shall  attempt 
the  like : 

"Sndet  multum  frustraq-ue  laboret 

Ausus  idem." 

A  more  legitimate  subject  for  comic  satire 
than  the  present  Jonson  could  not  easily  have 
found.  Long  before  the  date  of  his  play  it  had 

come  necessary  (so  numerous  were  the  pro 
fessors  of  Alchemy  in  this  credulous  nation)  to 


pass  more  than  one  Act  of  Parliament  against 
the  transmutation  of  metals  :  this,  in  fact,  rather 
tended  to  serve  the  cause  of  the  knavish  pre 
tender,  by  imposing  secrecy  on  his  dupes,  and 
furnishing  a  plea  for  conducting  his  mysterious 
operations  in  obscure  and  unfrequented  corners. 
What  the  terror  of  the  law,  however,  could  not 
effect,  was  brought  about  by  the  force  of  well 
directed  ridicule  ;  and  the  success  of  Cervantes 
in  discrediting  the  legends  of  knight-errantry, 
was  not  more  complete  than  that  of  Jonson  in 
demolishing  the  sect  of  hermetic  philosophers  in 
this  country.  They  vanished  before  him,  like 
Mammon's  hopes,  in  fumo :  and  though  a 
solitary  individual  might,  and  occasionally  did, 
reappear,  as  a  body  they  were  no  longer 
visible. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  usual  ill-fortune  which 
attends  Jonson,  that  the  very  success  of  his 
satire  has  been  urged  as  a  drawback  on  its 
merits.  "The  pursuit,"  Hurd  tells  us,  "so 
strongly  exposed  in  this  play  is  forgotten,  and 
therefore  its  humour  must  appear  exaggerated," 
&c.  Surely  this  savours  of  ingratitude  : — the 
Python  is  destroyed,  and  we  instantly  under 
rate  the  arm  by  which  the  monster  fell,  it  was 
not  so  of  old.  Leaving  this,  however,  let  us 
descend  to  particulars.  The  character  of  Mam 
mon  is  conceived  in  the  united  strength  of 
genius  and  learning,  and  preserved  in  every 
situation  with  inimitable  skill.  Avarice,  though 
powerful  in  him,  is  yet  subservient  to  his  baser 
passions  ;  and  he  pants  after  riches  merely  to 
squander  them  on  the  most  impure  and  sensual 
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gratifications :  and  it  is  finely  imagined  to 
involve  him  in  an  intrigue,  of  which  (though 
fully  aware  of  the  fatal  consequences)  his  un 
controllable  licentiousness  renders  him  the 
victim.  In  the  elders,  who  are  also  most  ably 
sustained,  while  their  characters  are  kept  per 
fectly  distinct,  it  is  the  lust  of  power  which 
inflames  their  cupidity  ;  and  to  add  fuel  to  this, 
the  arguments  of  Subtle  are  chiefly  directed. 
There  are  many  portentous  indications  in  this 
play  of  the  ambitious  views  of  the  Puritans, 
views  too  fatally  realized ; — and  it  is  apparent 
that  the  stage  had  formed  juster  notions  of  their 
power  and  pretensions  than  the  court.  While 
the  dramatic  poets  were  directing  their  satire 
against  the  turbulent  activity  of  "the  elect," 
James  was  seeking  to  soothe  it  by  argument — 
but  he  never  understood  this  people  :  he  sup 
posed  them  to  be  a  sect,  and  they  were  a 
ifaction. 

In  the  contracted  minds  of  Dapper  and  Drug- 
ger,  wealth  is  sought  for  itself  alone,  yet  their 
characters  are  discriminated  with  great  art ;  and 
the  grovelling  but  cunning  trader  is  treated  with 
a  portion  of  cautious  civility,  which  in  the 
management  of  the  greedy  and  credulous  clerk, 
it  is  not  thought  necessary  to  assume. 

Of  Subtle,  Face,  and  Dol  it  is  almost  super 
fluous  to  speak :  they  are  not  more  known  than 


admired.  Face  seems  to  be  the  author's  favourite, 
and  he  has  furnished  him  with  language  well 
suited  to  the  forth-right  spirit  and  daring  of  his 
action :  it  is  easy  and  unembarrassed,  and  has 
much  of  the  comic  flow  of  Fletcher,  with  more 
than  his  fulness  and  freedom.  As  if  to  confound 
the  poet's  detractors,  who  maintain  that  when 
he  deserts  the  ancients  he  is  nothing,  this  play, 
which  is  strictly  original  in  all  its  parts,  has  in  it 
a  richness  and  raciness  which  are  not  found 
where  he  is  supposed  to  be  a  copyist ;  and  which 
those  from  whom  he  is  said  to  derive  the  whole 
of  his  reputation  do  not  always  exhibit. 

It  was  said  by  the  critics  of  the  last  century, 
at  the  head  of  whom  we  may  place  Dryden, 
that  the  Silent  Woman  preserved  the  unities  of 
time  and  place  more  strictly  than  any  drama  on 
thi  English  stage  :  with  the  exception  of  the 
present  play,  the  remark  may  be  just ;  for  it 
occupies  no  more  time  than  the  representation 
demands ;  and  the  plot,  notwithstanding  the 
amazing  vigour  and  variety  of  the  action,  is 
confined  to  a  single  spot,  without  the  slightest 
sacrifice  of  probability,  while  the  action  of  the 
Silent  Woman  is  extended  to  three  or  four,  as 
occasion  required.  In  a  word,  if  a  model  be 
sought  of  all  that  is  regular  in  design  and  perfect 
in  execution  in  the  English  drama,  it  will  be 
found  (if  found  at  all)  in  the  ALCHEMIST. 


Catiline  his  Conspiracy, 


CATILINE  HIS  CONSPIRACY.]  This  tragedy  was  first  acted  in  1611  by  the  king's 
servants,  and  published  in  the  same  year,  in  quarto,  and  again  in  1635.  It  is  also  in 
the  folio  1616,  and  seems  to  be  almost  the  last  play  which  was  printed  under  the  author's 
own  inspection.  It  appeared  with  this  motto  :— 

His  non  plebecula  gaudet  : 

Veritm  equitis  quoquejam  migravit  ab  aure  voluptas 
Omnis,  ad  incertos  oculos,  etgaudia  vana. — HOR. 

Catiline,  as  Mr.  Malone  asserts,  in  several  places,  "  was  deservedly  damned."  "  These 
be  bitter  words,  gossip;'  and  they  must  therefore  be  content  to  put  up  with  a  bitter 
answer  from  the  poet's  own  mouth.  "  I  foresee,"  he  says,  "  that  some  will  be  so  ready 
to  discredit  me,  that  they  will  have  the  impudence  to  belie  themselves."  That  Catiline 
was  not  received  with  general  approbation  at  first  we  know  ;  but  that  it  was  "  damned, " 
if  by  this  harsh  term  be  meant,  as  I  suppose,  that  it  was  driven  from  the  stage,  is  an 
assertion  directly  in  the  face  of  the  most  positive  evidence  to  the  contrary.  It  was 
frequently  played  before  the  troubles  ;  it  was  one  of  the  first  plays  revived  at  the  Re 
storation,  when,  old  Downes  tells  us,  "it  proved  very  satisfactory  to  the  town  ;"  and  it 
continued,  Langbaine  adds,  "still  in  vogue  on  the  stage  (in  his  time),  and  was  always 
presented  with  success."  No  one  knows  this  better  than  Mr.  Malone. 

Catiline  was  not  new  to  the  English  stage.  More  than  twenty  years  before  the 
appearance  of  the  present  play,  Stephen  Gossonhad  produced  a  tragedy  on  the  subject, 
called  Catillins  Conspiracies,  a  profanation  of  talents  which  he  frequently  regrets. 
Puritan  as  he  was,  however,  Gosson  admits  that  "some  plays  are  tolerable,"  and  this, 
he  honestly  confesses,  was  one  of  the  number.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  printed. 
In  1598,  as  we  learn  from  Mr.  Henslow's  MSS.,  Catiline's  Conspiracy,  a  play  by  Robert 
Wilson  and  Harry  Chettle,  was  acted.  From  the  known  occupation  of  Chettle,  who, 
next  to  Decker,  was,  as  Jonson  says,  "the  greatest  dresser-up  of  plays  about  the  town,"  it 
is  not  improbable  that  this  was  some  alteration  of  Gosson's  tragedy.  The  editor  of 
Baker's  Biographia  Dramatica  thinks  it  "likely  that  Jonson  made  some  use  of  Chettle 's 
piece  !"  Mr.  Jones  has  here  ventured  out  of  his  depth.  He  should  have  confined  him 
self  to  abusing  Jonson  (a  task  better  suited  to  his  talents,)  and  not  pretend  to  judge 
him.  Had  he  looked  into  his  play,  he  would  have  discovered  that  if  "some  use"  was 
made  of  anything,  it  was  of  original  authorities. 

The  actors  were  the  same  as  those  in  the  Alchemist,  with  the  exception  of  Robert 
Armin,  whose  place  is  filled  by  Richard  Robinson,  of  whom  Jonson  appears  to  have 
thought  favourably. 


TO  THB 

GREAT  EXAMPLE  OF  HONOUR  AND  VIRTUE, 

THE  MOST  NOBLE 

WILLIAM,     EARL     OF     PEMBROKE, 
LORD  CHAMBERLAIN,  ETC.1 

11  MY  LORD, — In  so  thick  and  dark  an  ignorance,  as  now  almost  covers  the  age,  1 
crave  leave  to  stand  near  your  light,  and  by  that  to  be  read.  Posterity  may  pay  your 
benefit  the  honour  and  thanks  when  it  shall  know  that  you  dare  in  these  jig-given 
times  to  countenance  a  legitimate  Poem.  I  call  it  so  against  all  noise  of  opinion,  from 
whose  crude  and  airy  reports  I  appeal  to  the  great  and  singular  faculty  of  judgment  in 
your  lordship,  able  to  vindicate  truth  from  error.  It  is  the  first  of  this  race  that  ever  I 
dedicated  to  any  person  ;2  and  had  I  not  thought  it  the  best,  it  should  have  been  taught 
a  less  ambition.  Now  it  approacheth  your  censure  cheerfully,  and  with  the  same 
assurance  that  innocency  would  appear  before  a  magistrate. 

"  Your  Lordship's  most  faithful  Honourer,  BEN.  JONSON." 

1  William,  Earl  of  Pembroke.}    This  nobleman,  the  third  Earl  of  Pembroke,  was  in  the  first 
year  of  James  I.  make  Knight  of  the  Garter ;  and  in  the  fifteenth  of  the  same  reign,  on  the  resig 
nation  of  Lord  Ellesmere,  elected  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford.    To  him  also  our  author 
dedicated  his  Epigrams. — WHAL. 

2  It  is  the  first  of  this  race  that  ever  I  dedicated  to  any  person.]    Meaning  his  first  tragedy  : 
for  Sejanus  was  published  without  any  dedication.— WHAL. 


TO  THE 

READER    IN    ORDINARY. 

THE  muses  forbid  that  I  should  restrain  your  meddling,  whom  I  see  already  busy 
with  the  title  and  tricking  over  the  leaves  :  it  is  your  own.  I  departed  with  my  right 
when  I  let  it  first  abroad  ;  and  now,  so  secure  an  interpreter  I  am  of  my  chance,  that 
neither  praise  nor  dispraise  from  you  can  affect  me.  Though  you  commend  the  two 
first  acts,  with  the  people,  because  they  are  the  worst ;  and  dislike  the  oration  of  Cicero, 
in  regard  you  read  some  pieces  of  it  at  school  and  understand  them  not  yet :  I  shall  find 
the  way  to  forgive  you.  Be  anything  you  will  be  at  your  own  charge.  Would  I  had 
deserved  but  half  so  well  of  it  in  translation,  as  that  ought  to  deserve  of  you  in  judgment, 
if  you  have  any.  I  know  you  will  pretend,  whosoever  you  are,  to  have  that  and  more  : 
but  all  pretensions  are  not  just  claims.  The  commendation  of  good  things  may  fall 
within  a  many,  the  approbation  but  in  a  few  ;  for  the  most  commend  out  of  affection, 
self-tickling,  an  easiness,  or  imitation  :  but  men  judge  only  out  of  knowledge.  That  is 
the  trying  faculty:  and  to  those  works  that  will  bear  a  judge,  nothing  is  more  dangerous 
than  a  foolish  praise.  You  will  say,  I  shall  not  have  yours  therefore  ;  but  rather  the 
contrary,  all  vexation  of  censure.  If  I  were  not  above  such  molestations  now,  I  had 
great  cause  to  think  unworthily  of  my  studies,  or  they  had  so  of  me.  But  I  leave  you  to 
your  exercise.  Begin. 


TO  THE  READER  EXTRAORDINARY. 

You  I  would  understand  to  be  the  better  man,  though  places  in  court  go  otherwise  : 


to  you  I  submit  myself  and  work.    Farewell. 


BEN.  JONSON. 


L.  Sergius  Catiline; 

Publius  Lentulus. 

Caius  Cethegus. 

Autroniua. 

Quintus  Curius. 

VarguDteius. 

Lucius  Cassius  Longinus. 

Porcius  Lecca. 

Fulvius. 

Lucius  Bestia. 

Gabinius  Cimber. 

Statilius. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 

Sylla's  Ghost. 
Ceparius. 
C.  Cornelius. 
Vplturtius. 
Cicero. 

Caius  Antonius. 
Cato. 
Catulus. 
Crassus. 
Caesar. 
Qu.  Cicero; 
Syllanus. 


Flaccus. 

Pomtinius. 

Q.  Fabius  Sanga. 

Petreius. 

Senators. 

Allobroges. 

Aurelia  Orestilla. 
Fulvia. 
Sempronia. 
Galla. 


Soldiers,  Porters,  Lictors,  Servants,  Pages,  &c.     Chorus. 
The  SCENE,  partly  at  Rome,  and  partly  in  Fesulse. 


- 
II  4*-»  pot  appear  io  the  4to.  1615. 


n  fr°m  Ae  <to>   l6"'     Xt  ^s  so  much  merit,  and  ii 
°f  S00tlun*  *  wader'«  P«Judices,  that  it  ought  by  no  means  to  b. 


Catiline. 


ACT  I. 

SCKNE  l.—A  Room  in  Catiline's  House. 
The  Ghost  o/Sylla.  rises. 

Dost  thou  not  feel  me,  Rome  ?  not  yet !  is 

night 

So  heavy  on  thee,  and  my  weight  so  light?1 
Cu.ii  Syiia's  ghost  arise  within  thy  walls, 
Less  threatening  than  an  earthquake,  the 

quick  falls 
Of  thee  and  thine  ?  Shake  not  the  frighted, 

heads 
Of  thy  steep  towers,  or  shrink  to  their  first 

beds  ? 
Or,  as  their  ruin  the  large  Tyber  fills, 

i  hat  swell  up,  and  drown  thy  seven 

proud  hills  ? 
What  sleep  is  this  doth  seize  thee  so  like 

death, 

And  is  not  it  ?  wake,  feel  her  in  my  breath : 
Behold,    I  come,   sent  from   the  Stygian 

sound, 

As  a  dire  vapour  that  had  cleft  the  ground,2 
To  ingender  with  the  night,  and  blast  the 

day  ; 

Or  like  a  pestilence  that  should  display 
Infection  through  the  world  :  which  thus  I 

do. — 
\The  curtain  draws,  and  Catiline  is 

discovered  in  h-is  study. 
Pluto  be  at  thy  counsels,  and  into 

1  Do st  thou  not  feel  me,  Rome  ?  not  yet  I  is 

night 

So  heavy  on  thee,  and  my  weight  so  light  ?] 
"The  poet  opens  his  play  with  the  ghost  of 
Sylla.  This  is  an  imitation  of  Seneca's  Thyestes, 
in  which  the  ghost  of  Tantalus  appears,  attended 
by  the  Furies.  Perhaps  this  first  scene  ought 
rather  to  he  considered  as  a  prologue  :"  (no  doubt 
of  u  .  ' :  There  are  other  instances  in  the  ancient 
.  dramatic  writers  where  these  shadowy  beings 
,  are  introduced  in.  the  beginning  of  a  play.  In 
the  Uccitlia  of  Euripides  the  ghost  of  Polydorus 
Opens  the  tragedy. — WHAL. 

Oldham  informs  us  that  his  "  first  satyr"  (that 
on  the  Jesuits)  "was  drawn  by  Syiia's  ghost  in 
the  great  Jonson,  which  may  be  perceived  (he 
adds;  by  some  strokes  and  touches  therein,  how- 
fiver  short  they  come  of  the  original" 


Thy  darker  bosom  enter  Syiia's  spirit 
All  that  was  mine,  and  bad,  thy  breast  in 
herit. 

Alas,  how  weak  is  that  for  Catiline  ! 
Did  I  but  say — vain  voice  !— all  that  was 

mine  ? — 

All  that  the  Gracchi,  Cinna,  Marius  would. 
What  now,  had  I  a  body  again,  I  could, 
Coming  from  hell,  what  fiends  would  wist; 

should  be, 

And  Hannibal  could  not  havewished  to  see, 
Think  thou,  and  practise.  Let  the  long-hid 

seeds 

Of  treason  in  thee,  now  shoot  forth  in  deeds 
Ranker  than  horror  ;  and  thy  former  facts 
Not  fall  in  mention,  but  to  urge  new  acts. 
Conscience  of  them  provoke  thee  on  to 

more  : 

Be  still  thy  incests,  murders,  rapes  before 
Thy  sense ;  thy  forcing  first  a  vestal  nun  ; 
Thy  parricide,  late,  on  thine  own  only  son,3 
After  his  mother,  to  make  empty  way 
For  thy  last  wicked  nuptials  ;  worse  than 

they, 

That  blaze  that  act  of  thy  incestuous  life, 
Which  got  thee  at  once  a  daughter  and  a 

wife. 
I  leave  the  slaughters  that  thou  didst  for 

me, 

Of  senators  ;  for  which  I  hid  for  thee 
Thy  murder  of  thy  brother,  being  so  bribed, 
And  writ  him  in  the  h'st  of  my  proscribed 
After  thy  fact,  to  save  thy  little  shame  ; 


a  Behold^   I  come,   sent  from    the    Stygian 

sound, 

As  a  dire  vafiour  that  had  cleft  the  ground.} 
From  Seneca  : 

"  Mitt  or,  utdirus  -vapor 
Teliure  mpta,  i.  el  grave m  pop-nits  luem 
Sparsurapestis." — Thyest.  ver.  87. 

Thy  forcing  first  a  vestal  nun  ; 
Thy  parricide,  late,  on  thine  own  only  son,] 
This  priestess  of  Vesta,  defikd  by  Catiline,  is 
said  to  have  been  a  sister  of  Tully.  (If  Whalley 
alludes  to  Fabia,  she  was  sister  to  Terentia, 
Cicero's  wife).  He  killed  his  son  in  order  to 
make  room  for  his  mistress,  Aurelia  Oresl'lla  : 
the  quartos  1611  and  1635,  read  thine  own  natu 
ral  son  :  the  lection  I  follow  is  that  of  the  eldest 
folio,  1616,  which  I  think  the  most  emphatical. 
— WHAL. 


CATILINE. 


[ACT  i. 


Thy  incest  with  thy  sister  I  not  name  : 
These  are  too  light  ;  fate  will  have  thee 

pursue 

Deeds,  after  which  no  mischief  can  be  new ; 
The  ruin  of  thy  country :  thou  wert  built 
For  such  a  work  and  bora  for  no  less 

guilt. 
What  though  defeated  once  thou'st  been, 

and  known, 

Tempt  it  again  :  that  is  thy  act  or  none. 
What  all  the  several  ills  that  visit  earth, 
Brought  forth  by  night  with  a  sinister 

birth, 

Plagues,  famine,  fire,  could  not  reach  unto, 
The  sword,  nor  surfeits  ;  let  thy  fury  do  : 
Make  all  past,  present,  future  ill  thine  own; 
And  conquer  all  example  in  thy  one. 
Nor  let  thy  thought  find  any  vacant  time 
To  hate  an  old,  but  still  a  fresher  crime 
Drown  the  remembrance ;  let  no  mischief 

cease, 

But  while  it  is  in  punishing,  increase  :l 
Conscience  and  care  die  in  thee :  and  be 

free 

Not  heaven  itself  from  thy  impiety  : 
Let  night  grow  blacker  with  thy  plots,  and 

day, 

At  shewing  but  thy  head  forth,  start  away 
From  this  half-sphere  ;  and  leave  Rome's 

blinded  walls 
To   embrace   lusts,    hatreds,    slaughters, 

funerals, 

And  not  recover  sight  till  their  own  flames 
Do  light  them  to  their  ruins !  All  the  names 
Of  thy  confederates  too  be  no  less  great 
In  hell  than  here  :  that  when  we  would 

repeat 
Our  strengths  in  muster,  we  may  name  you 

And  furies  upon  you  for  furies  call ! 

Whilst  what  you  do  may  strike  them  into 
fears, 

Or  make  them  grieve,  and  wish  your  mis 
chief  theirs.  [Sinks. 


Let  not  mischief  cease. 

Butwhile  it  is  in  punishing,  increase:}  These, 
with  the  preceding  and  following  verses,  are 
hkewise  from  Seneca  : 

"  Nee  vacet  cuiquam  vetut 
Vfi**t  crtmen  ;  semper  oriatur  novum ' 
Net  unum  in  uno;  dumque  punitur  scelus 
*- reseat. 
Jusque  omnepereat;  turn  sit  avestris  malis 

Immune  cerium 

Nox  atrafiat,  excidat  ccelo  dies.— WHAL. 

1  Ay. plough  up  rocks,  &c.]    All  the  copies 

concur  m  readmg ,  I,  the  old  affirmative,  which 

Vha  Icy  rmstook  for  the  pronoun,  and  corrupted 

into  I  d  plough,  &c,  to  the  injury  of  the  spirit 


Catiline  rises,  and  comes  forward. 

Cat.  It  is  decreed  :  nor  shall  thy  fate,  O 

Rome, 
Resist  my  vow.    Though  hills  were  set  on 

hills, 
And  seas  met  seas  to  guard  thee,  I  would 

through  ; 
Ay,  plough  up  rocks,2  steep  as  the  Alps,  in 

dust, 

And  lave  the  Tyrrhene  waters  into  clouds, 
But  I  would  reach  thy  head,  thy  head, 

proud  city ! 

The  ills  that  I  have  done  cannot  be  safe 
But  by  attempting  greater ;  and  I  feel 
A   spirit  within  me  chides  my  sluggish 

hands, 
And  says,  they  have  been  innocent    too 

long. 

Was  I  a  man  bred  great  as  Rome  herself, 
One  formed  for  all  her  honours,   all  her 

glories, 

Equal  to  all  her  titles ;  that  could  stand 
Close  up  with  Atlas,  and  sustain  her  name 
As  strong  as  he  doth  heaven  !  and  was  I, 
Of  all  her  brood,  marked  out  for  the  re 
pulse 

By  her  no-voice,  when  I  stood  candidate 
To  be  commander  in  the  Pontic  war  ! 
I  will  hereafter  call  her  stepdame  ever. 
If  she  can  lose  her  nature,  I  can  lose 
My  piety,  and  in  her  stony  entrails 
Dig  me  a  seat ;  where  I  will  live  again, 
The  labour  of  her  womb,  and  be  a  burden 
Weightier    than    all    the    prodigies    and 

monsters 
That  she  hath  teemed  with,  since  she  first 

knew  Mars — 

Enter  Aurelia  Orestilla. 

Who's  there? 
Aur.  'Tis  I. 
Cat.  Aurelia? 
Aur.  Yes. 


ot  me  passage.  In  the  numerous  editions  of 
this  v-lay  there  are  many  petty  variations  with 
which  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  trouble  the 
reader;  especially  as  in  almost  every  instance 
that  ol  1616,  the  only  one  which  appears  to  have 
been  pi  mted  under  Jonson's  own  eye,  is  carefully 
followed.  In  this  place  the  410, 1635,  reads  "  I, 
pluck  up,"  &c. 

Robert  Baron,  in  his  tragedy  of  Mirza,  not 
content  with  borrowing  the  plan  and  distribution 
of  Catiline,  has  taken  almost  the  whole  of  this 
and  the  preceding  speech  to  himself.  If  we 
are  not  more  honest  than  our  ancestors,  we 
certainly  are  at  more  pains  to  conceal  our 
thefts  ;  for  Baron's  plagiarisms  are  open  and  un 
disguised. 


SCENE  I.J 


CATILINE. 


Cat,  Appear, 
And  break  like  day,  my  beauty,  to  this 

circle : 

Upbraid  thy  Phoebus,  that  he  is  so  long 
In  mounting  to  that  point,  which  should 

give  thee 
Thy  proper  splendour.    Wherefore  frowns 

my  sweet  ? 
Have  I  too  long  been  absent  from  these 

lips, 
This  cheek,  these  eyes?     {Kisses  them.] 

what  is  my  trespass,  speak  ? 
Aur.  It  seems  you  know,  that  can  ac 
cuse  yourself. 
Cat.  I  will  redeem  it. 
A  ur.  Still  you  say  so.     When  ? 
Cat.    When   Orestilla,   by  her  bearing 

well 
These  my  retirements,  and  stol'n  times  for 

thought, 
Shall  give  their  effects   leave  to  call  her 

queen 
Of  all  the  world,   in  place  of  humbled 

Rome. 

Aur.  You  court  me  now. 
Cat.  As  I  would  always,  love, 
By  this  ambrosiac  kiss,  and  this  of  nectar, 
Wouldst  thou    but  hear  as  gladly  as   I 

speak. 

Could  my  Aurelia  think  I  meant  her  less, 
When,  wooing  her,  I  first  removed  a  wife, 
And  then  a  son,    to    make  my  bed  and 

house 
Spacious  and  fit   to  embrace  her?   these 

were  deeds 
Not  to  have  begun  with,  but  to  end  with 

more 
And  greater.    He  that,  building,  stays  at 

one 

Floor,  or  the  second,  hath  erected  none. 
'Twas  how  to  raise  thee  I  was  meditating, 
To  make  some  act   of  mine  answer  thy 

love; 
That  love  that,  when  my  state  was  now 

quite  sunk, 
Came  with  thy  wealth  and  weighed  it  up 

again, 
And  made  my  emergent  fortune  once  more 

look 
A.bove  the  main ;  which  now  shall  hit  the 

stars, 

And  stick  my  Orestilla  there  amongst  them, 
If  any  tempest  can  but  make  the  billow, 


/  have  to  do 

With  many  ttten,  and  many  natures.}  The 
following  description  is  artful  in  the  poet  to  let 
us  into  the  true  characters  of  the  several  con 
spirators  ;  and  prepare  us  for  their  appearance 

VOL.  II. 


And  any  billow  can  but  lift  her  greatness. 
But  I  must  pray  my  love,  she  will  put  on 
Like  habits  with  myself ;  I  have  to  do 
With    many    men,    and    many    natures.1 

Some 
That  must  be  blown  and  soothed ;  as  Len- 

tulus, 
Whom  I  have  heaved  with  magnifying  his 

blood, 

And  a  vain  dream  out  of  the  Sybil's  books, 
That  a  third  man  of  that  great  family 
Whereof  he  is  descended,  the  Cornelii, 
Should  be  a  king  in  Rome :  which  I  have 

hired 

The  flattering  augurs  to  interpret  hint, 
Cinna  and  Sylla  dead.      Then  bold  Ce- 

thegus, 
Whose  valour    I    have  turned  into   his 

poison, 

And  praised  so  into  daring,  as  he  would 
Go  on  upon  the  gods,  kiss  lightning,  wrest 
The  engine  from  the  Cyclops,  and  give 

fire 

At  face  of  a  full  cloud,  and  stand  his  ire, 
When  I   would  bid    him  move.      Others 

there  are, 
Whom  envy  to  the  state  draws,  and  puts 

on 
For  contumelies   received    (and  such   are 

sure  ones), 

As  Curius,  and  the  forenamed  Lentulus, 
Both  which   have  been  degraded   in  the 

senate, 
And  must  have  their  disgraces  still  new 

rubbed, 

To  make  them  smart,  and  labour  of  re 
venge. 
Others  whom  mere    ambition  fires,  and 

dole 
Of    provinces  abroad,    which   they   have 

feigned 

To  their  crude  hopes,  and  I  as  amply  pro 
mised  : 
These,  Lecca,  Vargunteius,  Bestia,  Autro- 

nius. 
Some  whom  their  wants  oppress,  as  tha 

idle  captains 
Of  Sylla's    troops;    and    divers    Roman 

knights, 

The  profuse  wasters  of  their  patrimonies, 
So  threatened  with  their  debts,  as  they  will 

now 
Run  any  desperate  fortune  for  a  change. 


It  is  perfectly  consonant  likewise  to  historic 
truth ;  and  is  only  a  poetical  translation  of 
what  Sallust  himself  hath  given  us  in  the  in 
troduction  to  his  history  of  Catiline's  conspiracy. 
— WHAL. 


CATILINE. 


[ALT  1. 


These,  for  a  time,  we  must  relieve,  Aurelia, 
And  make  our  house  their  safeguard :  like 

for  those 
That  fear  the  law,  or  stand  within  her 

For  any  act  past  or  to  come ;  such  will, 
From  their  own  crimes,  be  factious,  as 

from  ours. 
Some  more  there  be,  slight  airlings,  will  be 

won 

With  dogs  and  horses,  or  perhaps  a  whore; 
Which  must  be  had :  and  if  they  venture 

lives 

For  us,  Aurelia,  we  must  hazard  honours 
A  little.     Get  thee  store  and  change  of 

women, 
As  I  have  boys  ;  and  give  them  time  and 

place, 

And  all  connivance :  be  thyself,  too,  courtly ; 
And  entertain  and  feast,  sit  up,  and  revel  j 
Call  all  the  great,  the  fair,  and  spirited 

dames 

Of  Rome  about  thee ;  and  begin  a  fashion 
Of  freedom  and  community:  some  will 

thank  thee, 
Though  the  sour  senate  frown,  whose  heads 

must  ach 
In  fear  and  feeling  too.    We  must   not 

spare 

Or  cost  or  modesty.     It  can  but  shew 
Like  one  of  Juno's  or  of  Jove's  disguises, 
In  either  thee  or  me :  and  will  as  soon, 
When  things  succeed,  be  thrown  by,  or 

let  fall, 
As  is  a  veil  put  off,  a  visor  changed, 

Or  the  scene  shifted  in  our  theatres l 

[Noise  within. 

Who's  that  ?    It  is  the  voice  of  Lentulus. 
Aur.  Or  of  Cethegus. 
Cat.  In,  my  fair  Aurelia. 


And  think  upon  these  arts:  they  must  not 

see 

How  far  you're  trusted  with  these  privacies, 
Though  on  their  shoulders,  necks,  and  heads 

you  rise.  [Exit  Aurelia. 

Enter  Lentulus,  in  discourse  with 
Cethegus. 

Lent*  It  is,  methinks,  a  morning  full  of 

fate! 

It  riseth  slowly,  as  her  sullen  car 
Had  all  the  weights  of  sleep  and  death 

hung  at  it  ! 

She  is  not  rosy-fingered,  but  swollen  black; 
Her  face  is  like  a  water  turned  to  blood, 
And  her  sick  head  is  bound  about  with 

clouds, 

As  if  she  threatened  night  ere  noon  of  day! 
It  does  not  look  as  it  would  have  a  hail 
Or  health  wished  in  it,  as  on  other  morns. 
Cet.  Why,  all  the  fitter,  Lentulus  ;  our 

coming 

Is  not  for  salutation,  we  have  business. 
Cat.     Said    nobly,     brave    Cethegus  1 

Where's  Autronius  ? 
Cet.  Is  he  not  come  ? 
Cat.  Not  here. 
Cet.  Nor  Vargunteius  ? 
Cat.  Neither. 

Cet.  A  fire  in  their  beds  and  bosoms, 
That  so  well  serve  their  sloth  rather  than 

virtue  ! 
They  are  no  Romans, — and  at  such  high 

need 
As  now  ! 
Lent.    Both    they,    Longinus,     Lecca, 

Curius, 

Fulvius,    Gabinius,   gave    me    word,    last 
night, 


1  Or  the  scent  shifted  in  our  theatres—]  This 
is  an  oversight.  Jouson  was  too  well  acquainted 
with  the  Roman  theatre  to  attribute  anything 
like  "  shifting  the  scene"  to  it.  It  is  not  impro 
bable  that  some  kind  of  improvement  in  theatrical 
exhibitions  was  taking  place  about  this  time  in 
our  chief  theatres.  Imgo  Jones  had  made  use  of 
moveable  scenes  a  few  years  before  at  Oxford, 
and  the  players  could  Dot  be  insensible  to  the 
advantages  derived  from  them.  Little,  however, 
was  effected  ;  nor,  indeed,  would  the  low  price 
of  admission  allow  of  much.  The  nature  of 
icenery,  as  we  now  use  the  word,  was  certainly 
well  understood  by  Jonson,  and,  in  the  magnifi 
cent  masques  pioduced  by  him  for  the  entertain 
ment  of  the  court,  was  carried  to  a  considerable 
degree  of  perfection. 

JjfPi  ft  «.  mttkinkx,  a  morning  full  of 
Ajfrfl  Lenuuus  is  before  described  as  much 
addicted  to  superstition,  and  the  observance  of  I 


omens ;  this  remark  therefore  upon  the  black 
ness  of  the  morning,  could  not  have  proceeded 
with  equal  propriety  from  the  mouth  of  any 
other.  The  beginning  of  Mr.  Addison's  Cato 
hath  a  great  similitude  to  this  speech  of  Lentu 
lus,  which  almost  induceth  one  to  imagine  it  a 
copy  from  our  poet. — WHAL. 

The  conclusion  of  Whalley's  note  is  gravely 
absurd.     Cato  begins  thus : 

'  The  dawn  is  overcast,  the  morning  lours, 
And  heavily  in  clouds  brings  on  the  day,"  &c. 

The  "great  similitude"  therefore  consists  alto 
gether  in  the  darkness  of  the  morning.  To  see 
*'  a  copy"  of  the  bold  and  picturesque  descrip 
tion  of  Lentulus  in  the  drawling,  common-place 
speech  of  Portius,  argues  l<an  imagination" 
which  may  be  confidently  pronounced  almost 
peculiar  to  the  critic. 


SCENE  I.] 


CATILINE. 


By  Lucius  Bestia,  they  would  all  be  here, 
And  early. 

Cet.  Yes  ;  as  you,  had  I  not  called  you. 
Come,  we  all  sleep,  and  are  mere  dormice; 

flies 
A    little  less    than   dead:   more  dulness 

hangs 

On  us  than  on  the  mom.     We  are  spirit- 
bound 
In  ribs  of  ice,  our  whole  bloods  are  one 

stone, 
And    honour  cannot    thaw   us,    nor  our 

wants, 
Though  they  burn  hot  as  fevers   to  our 

states. 
Cat.  I  muse  they  would  be  tardy  at  an 

hour 
Of  so  great  purpose. 

Cct.   If  the  gods  had  called 
Them  to  a  purpose,  they  would  just  have 

come 
With  the  same  tortoise  speed ;   that  are 

thus  slow 
To  such  an  action,  which  the  gods   will 

envy, 
As  asking  no  less  means  than   all  their 

powers, 
Conjoined,  to  effect !    I  would  have  seen 

Rome  burnt 

By  this  time,  and  her  ashes  in  an  urn  ; 
The  kingdom  of  the  senate  rent  asunder, 
And  the    degenerate  talking   gown    run 

frighted 

Out  of  the  air  of  Italy. 
Cat.  Spirit  of  men  ! 
Thou  heart  of  our  great  enterprise !  how 

much 
I  love  these  voices  in  thee  ! 

Cet.  O,  the  days 
Of  Sylla's  sway,  when  the  free  sword  took 

leave 

To  act  all  that  it  would  ! 
Cat.  And  was  familiar 
With  entrails,  as  our  augurs. 

Cet.  Sons  killed  fathers, 
Brothers  their  brothers. 


1  '  Twas  crime  enough,  that  they  had  lives :] 
This  description  of  outrageous  cruelty  which 
triumphed  in  the  days  of  Sylla,  is  borrowed 
from  Lucan  (lib.  i.),  who  gives  us  this  account 
of  the  barbarities  exercised  by  Marius  and  his 
faction. 

"  Quisfuit  ille  dies,  Marius  quo  tnaenia  -victor 
Corripuit  ?    quantoque    gradu    mors  satva 

cncurrit  ? 

Nobiliias  cum  piebe  peril :  lateque  imi^atur 
Etisis ;  et  ii  nullo  revocation  tst  pectore  fer- 


Cat.  And  had  price  and  praise. 
All  hate  had  licence  given    it,    all   rage 

reins. 
Cet.  Slaughter  bestrid  the  streets,  and 

stretched  himself 
To  seem  more  huge  ;  whilst  to  his  stained 

thighs 
The  gore  he  drew  flowed  up,  and  carried 

down 
Whole  heaps  of  limbs  and  bodies  through 

his  arch. 

No  age  was  spared,  no  sex. 
Cat.  Nay,  no  degree. 
Cet.  Not  infants  in  the  porch  of  life  were 

free. 
The  sick,  the  old,  that  could  but  hope  a 

day 

Longer  by  nature's  bounty,  not  let  stay. 
Virgins,  and  widows,  matrons,   pregnant 

wives, 
All  died. 

Cat.  'Twas  crime  enough,  that  they  had 

lives :* 
To  strike  but  only  those  that  could  do 

hurt, 
Was  dull  and  poor :  some  fell  to  make  the 

number, 
As  some  the  prey. 

Cet.  The  rugged  Charon  fainted, 
And  asked  a  navy,  rather  than  a  boat, 
To  ferry  over  the  sad  world  that  came : 
The  maws  and  dens  of  beasts  could  not 

receive 
The  bodies  that  those  souls  were  frighted 

from ; 
And  e'en  the  graves  were  filled  with  men 

yet  living, 
WThose  flight  and   fear  had  mixed  them 

with  the  dead. 
Cat.  And  this  shall  be  again,  and  more; 

and  more, 

Now  Lentulus,  the  third  Cornelius, 
Is  to  stand  up  in  Rome. 

Lent.  Nay,  urge  not  that 
Is  so  uncertain. 
Cat.  How  ! 


Slat  cruor  in  teinplis,    multaque  rubentia 

cade 
Lubrica  saxa  incident!    nulli   sua  profuit 

cetas. 

Non  scnisextreinnmpisnit  vcrgcntilnis  annis 
Pra-cipitasse  diem  :  nee  pr into  in  lit  nine  -vita 
Infantis  miseri  nascentia  mtmpere  fata. 
Criitiiue  quo  parui  co-dem  potuere  mereri  ? 
Sed  satis  est  jam  posse  inori." — WHAL. 

These  are  noble  lines :  nothing  in  them,  how- 
e\'er,  is  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  figure 
of  "  Slaughter  bestriding  the  streets,"  &c.  which 
is  inexpressibly  striking. 


CATILINE. 


[ACT  I. 


lent,  I  mean,  not  cleared, 
And  therefore  not  to  be  reflected  on. 

Cat.  The  Sybil's  leaves  uncertain  !    or 

the  comments 
Of  our  grave,    deep,   divining  men  not 


Earth  cannot  make  a  shadow  great  enough, 
Though  envy  should  come  too.      \_Aoise 

within.}    O,  here  they  are. 
Now  we  shall  talk  more,  though  we  yet  do 

nothing. 


f.  All  prophecies,  you  know,  suffer 
^Bul^'is  already  hath  confessed, 

And™  been  weighed,  examined,  and  com- 

pared, 

As  'twere  malicious  ignorance  in  him 
Would  faint  in  the  belief. 

Lent.  Do  you  believe  it? 

Cat.  Do  I  love  Lentulus,  or  pray  to  see 

it  ? 

Lent.  The  augurs  all  are  constant  I  am 

meant. 

Cat.  They  had  lost  their  science  else. 
Lent.  They  count  from  Cinna. 
Cat.  And  Sylla  next,  and  so  make  you 

the  third ; 
All  that  can  say  the  sun  is  risen,    must 

think  it. 
Lent.  Men  mark  me  more  of  late  as  I 

come  forth. 
Cat.    Why,   what    can    they  do    less? 

Cinna  and  Sylla 
Are  set  and  gone ;  and  we  must  turn  our 

On  him  that  is,  and  shines.     Noble  Ce 
thegus, 
But  view  him  with  me   here!    he  looks 

already 

As  if  he  shook  a  sceptre  o'er  the  senate, 
And  the  awed  purple  dropped  their  rod 

and  axes : 

The  statues  melt  again,  and  household  gods 
In  groans  confess  the  travail  of  the  city ; 
The  very  walls  sweat  blood  before  the 

change, 

And  stones  start  out  to  ruin  ere  it  comes. 
Cet.  But  he,  and  we,  and  all  are  idle  still. 
Lent.  I  am  your  creature,  Sergius  ;  and 

whate'er 

The  great  Cornelian  name  shall  win  to  be, 
It  is  not  augury  nor  the  Sybil's  books, 
But  Catiline  that  makes  it. 

Cat.  I  am  shadow 

To  honoured  Lentulus  and  Cethegus  here, 
Who  are  the  heirs  of  Mars. 

Cet.  By  Mars  himself, 
Catiline  is  more  my  parent;    for  whose 
virtue 


Enter  Autronius,  Vargunteius,  Longinus, 
Curius,  Lecca,  Bestia,  Fulvius,  Gabimus, 
fyc.,  and  Servants. 

Aut.  Hail,  Lucius  Catiline. 

Var.  Hail,  noble  Sergius. 

Lon.  Hail,  Publius  Lentulus. 

Cur.  Hail,  the  third  Cornelius. 

Lee.  Caius  Cethegus,  hail. 

Cet.  Hail,  sloth  and  words, 
Instead  of  men  and  spirits ! 

Cat.  Nay,  dear  Caius 

Cet.  Are  your  eyes  yet  unseeled  ?  dare 

they  look  day 
In  the  dull  face?1 

Cat.  He's  zealous  for  the  affair, 
And  blames  your  tardy  coming,  gentlemen. 

Cet.  Unless  we  had  sold  ourselves  to 

sleep  and  ease, 
And  would  be  our  slaves'  slaves 

Cat.  Pray  you  forbear. 

Cet.  The  north  is  not  so  stark  and  cold. 

Cat.  Cethegus 

Bes.  We  shall  redeem  all  if  your  fire  will 

Cat.  You  are  too  full  of  lightning,  noble 
Caius. 

Boy,  see  all  doors  be  shut,  that  none  ap 
proach  us 

On  this  part  of  the  house.  {Exit  Servant.] 
Go  you,  and  bid 

The  priest,  he  kill  the  slave  I  marked  last 

And  bring  me  of  his  blood,  when  I  shall 

call  him: 
Till  then,  wait  all  without. 

{Exeunt  Servants. 
Var.  Howls't,  Autronius? 
Aut.  Longinus? 
Lon.  Curius? 
Cur.  Lecca? 
Var.  Feel  you  nothing  ? 
Lon.  A  strange  unwonted  horror  dotli 

invade  me, 
I  know  not  what  it  is. 

{A  darkness  comes  over  the  place. 
Lee.  The  day  goes  back,2 
Or  else  my  senses  ! 

Cur.  As  at  Atreus'  feast ! 


1  ["Dull"   here  means   "producing  drowsi 
ness,"  as  in  Hen.  IV.  Pt.  II.  act  iv.  sc.  4. — F.  C.] 
*  Tke  day  goes  back,  &c.]  Jonson  has  made  a 


noble  use  of  these  prodigies,  which  are  noticed 
by  several  historians — the  circumstances  in  the 
text  are  chiefly  from  Dio :  AAAa  6e  avrois 


SCENE  I.] 


CATILINE. 


Fill.  Darkness  grows  more  and  more  ! 
Len.  The  vestal  flame, 
I  think,  be  out. 

[A  groan  of  many  people  is  heard 

under  ground. 
Gab.  What  groan  was  that  ? 
Cet.  Our  phant'sies : 

Strike  fire  out  of  ourselves,  and  force  a  day. 
\A  second  groan. 
Aut,  Again  it  sounds  ! 
Bcs.  As  all  the  city  gave  it ! 
Cet.  We  fear  what  ourselves  feign. 

\A  fiery  light  appears. 
Var.  What  light  is  this  ? 
Cur.  Look  forth. 
Len.  It  still  grows  greater  ! 
Lee.  From  whence  comes  it  ? 
Lon.  A  bloody  arm  it  is,  that  holds  a 

pine 

Lighted  above  the  capitol !  and  now 
It  waves  unto  us  ! 

Cat.  Brave  and  ominous  ! 
Our  enterprise  is  sealed. 

Cet.  In  spite  of  darkness, 
That  would  discountenance  it.     Look  no 

more; 
We  lose  time  and  ourselves.     To  what  we 

came  for, — 
Speak,  Lucius,  we  attend  you. 

Cat.  Noblest  Romans,1 
If  you  were  less,  or  that  your  faith  and 

virtue 
Did  not  hold  good  that  title,  with  your 

blood, 

I  should  not  now  unprofitably  spend 
Myself  in  words,  or  catch  at  empty  hopes, 
By  airy  ways,  for  solid  certainties. 
But  since  in  many,  and  the  greatest  dan 
gers, 
I  still  have  known  you  no  less  true  than 

valiant, 

And  that  I  taste  in  you  the  same  affections, 
To  will  or  nil,  to  think  things  good  or  bad, 
Alike  with  me,  which  argues  your   firm 
friendship ; 


I  dare  the  boldlier  with  you  set  on  foot, 
Or  lead  unto  this  great  and  goodliest  action. 
What  I  have  thought  of  it  afore,  you  all 
Have  heard  apart :    I  then  expressed  my 

zeal 
Unto  the  glory;   now,  the  need  inflames 

me. 

When  I  forethink  the  hard  conditions 
Our  states  must  undergo,  except  in  time 
We  do  redeem  ourselves  to  liberty, 
And  break  the  iron  yoke  forged  for  our 

necks ; 

For  what  less  can  we  call  it,  when  we  see, 
The  commonwealth  engrossed  so  by  a  few, 
The  giants  of  the  state,  that  do  by  turns 
Enjoy  her,  and  defile  her !  all  the  earth, 
Her  kings  and  tetrarchs,  are  their  tribu 
taries  ; 
People    and    nations    pay    them    hourly 

stipends ; 

The  riches  of  the  world  flow  to  their  coffers, 
And  not  to  Rome's.    While  (but  those  few) 

the  rest, 

However  great  we  are,  honest,  and  valiant, 
Are  herded  with  the  vulgar,  and  so  kept, 
As  we  were  only  bred  to  consume  corn, 
Or  wear  out  wool;    to  drink   the  city's 

water ; 

Ungraced,  without  authority  or  mark, 
Trembling  beneath  their  rods  ;  to  whom,  if 

all 
Were  well  in  Rome,  we  should  come  forth 

bright  axes.2 

All  places,  honours,  offices  are  theirs, 
Or  where  they  will    confer   them:    they 

leave  us 
The    dangers,    the    repulses,    judgments, 

wants  ; 
Which  how  long  will  you  bear,  most  valiant 

spirits? 

Were  we  not  better  to  fall  once  with  virtue, 
Than  draw  a  wretched  and  dishonoured 

breath, 
To  lose  with  shame,  when  these  men's 

pride  will  laugh  ? 


CTjjueia  OUK  atcria  oainjvexfli)'  Ktpavvot  re  yap  ev 
aitfpia  TTOAAOI  eire<rov,  teat  i)  yrj  urxvpws  ecreia-0T], 
eiSaiAa  re  7ro\Aaxo0t  avOp<an<t)v  e<f>ai/Ta<r#Tj,  (cat, 
Aa.uTraSes  aye/cas  es  rov  ovpavov  awo  TWV  5u<rjaeoi/ 
apEfipajmoc.  &c.  Lib.  xxxvii.  25.  Cicero  also 
alludes  to  them  in  the  historical  poem  on  his 
consulship,  of  which  these  vigorous  lines  remain  : 

"  Principle,  atherio  flammatus  Jupiter  igni 
Vertitur,  et  to  turn  coliustrat  famine  mun- 

diun, 
Menteque  divina  caehtm  terrasque  petissit." 

With  Juvenal's  leave,  these  are  not  "  ridenda 
foemata."  In  the  third  Catil.  there  is  more  to 
the  same  purpose.  It  should  be  noticed,  how 


ever,  that  these  portents  are  said  to  have  taken 
place  at  a  later  period  of  the  conspiracy. 

1  Cat.  Noblest  Romans,  &c.  ]  This  speech  of 
Catiline  is  in  general  a  translation  of  his  speech 
in  Sallust,  and  expressed  with  great  decorum 
and  spirit. — WHAL. 

'*  Trembling  beneath  their  rods:  to -whom,  if  all 
Were  well  in  Route,  iue  should  come  forth 
bright  axes.]  The  original  is  sine  gratia,  sine 
auctoriiate,  his  obnoxii  quibns,  si  respublicti 
valeret,  formidini  essemus.  Our  poet  halh 
preserved  the  sentiment  and  given  it  a  very 
ingenious  turn  ;  the  allusion  is  to  the  consul's 
fasces  or  rods  in  which  the  axe  was  bound  up. — 
WHAL. 


II 


CATILINE. 


[ACT  i. 


I  call  the  faith  of  gods  and  men  to  question, 
The  power  is  in  our  hands,  our  bodies  able, 
Our  minds  as  strong ;  o'  the  contrary,  in 

them 
All  things  grown  aged,  with  their  wealth 

and  years : 

There  wants  but  only  to  begin  the  business, 
The  issue  is  certain. 

Cet.  Lon.  On !  let  us  go  on ! 
C*r.  Bes.  Go  on,  brave  Sergius ! 
Cat.  It  doth  strike  my  soul, 
And  who  can  scape  the  stroke,  that  hath  a 

soul, 

Or  but  the  smallest  air  of  man  within  him  ? 
To  see  them  swell  with  treasure,  which  they 

pour 

Out  in  their  riots,  eating,  drinking,  building, 
Ay,  in  the  sea!  planing  of  hills  with  valleys, 
And  raising  valleys  above  hills !  whilst  we 
Have  not  to  give  our  bodies  necessaries. 
They  have  their  change  of  houses,  manors, 

lordships ; 

We  scarce  a  fire,  or  a  poor  household  Lar ! 
They  buy  rare  Attic  statues,  Tyrian  hang 
ings, 

Ephesian  pictures,  and  Corinthian  plate, 
Attalic  garments,  and  now  new-found  gems, 
Since  Pompey  went  for  Asia,  which  they 

purchase 

At  price  of  provinces !  the  river  Phasis 
Cannot  afford  them  fowl,  nor  Lucrine  lake 
Oysters  enow :  Circei  too  is  searched, 
To  please  the  witty  gluttony  of  a  meal ! 
Their  ancient  habitations  they  neglect, 
And  set  up  new;  then,  if  the  echo  like  not 
In  such  a  room,  they  pluck  down  those, 

build  newer, 

Alter  them  too ;  and  by  all  frantic  ways, 
Vex  their  wild  wealth,  as  they  molest  the 

people, 

From  whom  they  force  it !    Yet  they  can 
not  tame, 

Or  overcome  their  riches !  not  by  making 
Baths,  orchards,  fish-  pools,  letting  in  of  seas 
Here,  and  then  there  forcing  them  out 

again 
With  mountainous  heaps,  for  which  the 

earth  hath  lost 

Most  of  her  ribs,  as  entrails ;  being  now 
Wounded  no  less  for  marble,  than  for  gold 
We,  all  this  while,  like  calm  benumbed 

spectators, 

Sit  till  our  seats  do  crack,  and  do  not  hear 
The  thundering  ruins ;  whilst  at  home  our 

wants, 
Abroad,  our  debts,  do  urge  us ;  our  states 

daily 

Bending  to  bad,  our  hopes  to  worse ;  and 
what 


s  left  but  to  be  crushed  ?    Wake,  wake, 

brave  friends, 
And  meet  the  liberty  you  oft  have  wished 

for. 
Behold,  renown,  riches,  and  glory  court 

you! 

"ortune  holds  out  these  to  you,  as  rewards. 
Methinks,  though  I  were  dumb,  the  affair 

itself, 

The  opportunity,  your  needs,  and  dangers, 
With  the   brave    spoil    the  war   brings, 

should  invite  you. 
Jse  me  your  general,  or  soldier ;  neither 
My  mind  nor  body  shall  be  wanting  to  you : 
And,  being  consul,  I  not  doubt  to  effect 
All  that  you  wish,  if  trust  not  flatter  me, 
And  you'd  not  rather  still  be  slaves  than 

free.1 

Cet.  Free,  free ! 
Lon.  Tis  Freedom. — 
Cur.  Freedom  we  all  stand  for. 
Cat.    Why    these    are    noble    voices! 

Nothing  wants,  then, 
But  that  we  take  a  solemn  sacrament 
To  strengthen  our  design. 
Cet.  And  most  to  act  it : 
Deferring  hurts,  where  powers  are  so  pre 
pared. 

Aut.  Yet,  ere  we  enter  into  open  act, 
With  favour,  'twere  no  loss,  if 't  might  be 

inquired, 

What  the  condition  of  these  arms  would  be. 
Var.  Ay,  and  the  means  to  carry  us 

through. 

Cat.  How,  friends ! 
Think  you  that  I  would  bid  you  grasp  the 

wind, 

Or  call  you  to  th'  embracing  of  a  cloud  ? 
Put  your  known  valours  on    so  dear  a 

business, 

And  have  no  other  second  than  the  danger, 
Nor  other  garland  than  the  loss  ?    Become 
Your  own  assurances.    And  for  the  means, 
Consider,  first,  the  stark  security 
The  commonwealth  is  in  now ;  the  whole 

senate 

Sleepy,  and  dreaming  no  such  violent  blow; 
Their  forces    all   abroad ;    of  which  the 

greatest, 

That  might  annoy  us  most,  is  farthest  off, 
In  Asia,  under  Pompey;  those  near  hand, 


1  This  concludes  the  fine  speech  of  Catiline  as 
given  by  Sallust.  We  have  many  good  versions 
of  it;  but  not  one  that  comes  near  the  bold  and 
animated  translation  of  our  author,  who  yet  is 
accused,  by  those  who  "  make  their  ignorance 
their  wantonness,"  of  creeping  servilely  after  hi* 
original. 


SCENE  I.] 


CATILINE. 


Commanded  by  our  friends  ;  one  army  in 

Spain, 

By  Cneus  Piso  ;  the  other  in  Mauritania, 
By  Nucerinus  ;  both  which  I  have  firm, 
And  fast  unto  our  plot.     Myself,  then, 

standing 

Now  to  be  consul,  with  my  hoped  colleague 
Caius  Antonius,  one  no  less  engaged 
By  his  wants,  than  we ;   and  whom  I've 

power  to  melt, 
And  cast    in  any  mould :    beside,   some 

others, 
That  will  not  yet  be  named,  both  sure  and 

great  ones, 
Who,  when  the  time  comes,  shall  declare 

themselves 

Strong  for  our  party ;  so  that  no  resistance 
In  nature  can  be  thought.    For  our  reward 

then, 
First,  all  our  debts  are  paid ;  dangers  of 

law, 
Actions,   decrees,  judgments  against  us, 

quitted ; 

The  rich  men,  as  in  Sylla's  times,   pro 
scribed, 

And  publication  made  of  all  their  goods : 
That  house  is  yours ;   that  land  is  his  ; 

those  waters, 
Orchards,  and  walks,   a  third's ;  he  has 

that  honour, 

And  he  that  office :  such  a  province  falls 
To  Vargunteius  ;  this  to  Autronius  ;  that 
To  bold  Cethegus  ;  Rome  to  Lentulus. 
You  share  the  world,    her   magistracies, 

priesthoods, 

Wealth  and  felicity,  amongst  you,  friends  ; 
And  Catiline  your  servant.     Would  you, 

Curius, 

Revenge  the  contumely  stuck  upon  you, 
In  being  removed  from  the  senate?  now, 
Now  is  your  time.    Would  Publius  Len 
tulus 
Strike  for  the  like  disgrace?  now  is  his 

time. 
Would  stout  Longinus  walk  the  streets  of 

Rome, 


Facing  the  Prantor?  now  has  he  a  time 
To  spurn  and  tread  the  fasces  into  dirt, 
Made  of  the  usurers  and  the  lictors' 

brains. 

Is  there  a  beauty  here  in  Rome  you  love  ? 
An  enemy  you  would  kill?   what  head's 

not  yours  ? 
Whose  wife,  which  boy,  whose  daughter, 

of  what  race, 
That  the  husband,  or  glad  parents,  shall 

not  bring  you, 

And  boasting  of  the  office?  only  spare 
Yourselves,  and  you  have  all  the  earth 

beside, 

A  field  to  exercise  your  longings  in. 
I  see  you  raised,  and  read  your  forward 

minds 
High  in  your  faces.     Bring  the  wine  and 

blood 
You  have  prepared  there. 

Enter  Servants  -with  a  bowl. 
Lon.  How  ! 

Cat.  I  have  killed  a  slave, 
And  of  his  blood  caused  to  be  mixed  with 

wine  : 

Fill  every  man  his  bowl.     There  cannot  be 
A  fitter  drink  to  make  this  sanction  in. 
Here  I  begin  the  sacrament  to  all.1 
O  for  a  clap  of  thunder  now,  as  loud 
As  to  be  heard  throughout  the  universe, 
To  tell  the  world  the  fact,  and  to   ap 
plaud  it ! 
Be  firm,  my  hand,  not  shed  a  drop  ;  but 

pour 

Fierceness  into  me  with  it,  and  fell  thirst 
Of  more  and  more,  till  Rome  be  left  as 

bloodless 

As  ever  her  fears  made  her,  or  the  sword. 
And  when  I  leave  to  wish  this  to  thee, 

step-dame, 
Or  stop  to    effect    it,    with  my    powers 

fainting, 
So  may  my  blood  be  drawn,  and  so  drunk 

up, 
As  is  this  slave's.  \Drinks. 


1  Here  I  begin  tlie  sacrament  to  all.}  Jonson 
uses  the  word  sacrament'va.  the  same  sense  which 
belongs  to  the  Latin  original.  Sacramentum  was 
the  oath  the  soldiers  took  when  they  were  enlisted: 
the  horrid  ceremony  now  attending  it  is  recorded 
by  Sallust,  who  does  not  indeed  relate  it  for  a 
certainty  :  "  Fuere  ed  tempestate ,  qui  dicerent 
Catilinam  oratione  habita,  cum  ad  jusjuran- 
dum  populares  sui  sce'*ris  adigeret,  hurnani 
corporis  sangiiinem  vino  pemiixtum  in  pater  is 
circumtnlisse,  &>c.  The  circumstances  of  this 
conspiracy  are  in  general  so  well  known,  and  our 
author  hath  so  closely  adhered  to  the  history, 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  every  imita 


tion  ;  which  would  be  only  transcribing  whole 
pages  and  whole  orations. — WHAL. 

Whalley  should  have  added  that  Sallust  is  the 
only  ancient  author  who  appears  to  doubt 
of  this  horrid  transaction,  which  is  far  from  being 
improbable.  In  the  conclusion  of  his  note  he 
is  right.  He  seems,  however,  to  imagine  that 
Jonson  confined  himself  to  Sallust ;  whereas  he 
had  evidently  consulted  Dio,  Cicero,  Pater- 
culus,  Valerius  Maximus,  Suetonius,  Plutarch, 
and  many  other  writers  on  the  subject ;  and 
this  not  cursorily  but  with  a  most  patient  aad 
critical  eye. 


CATILINE. 


[ACT  I. 


Lon.  And  so  be  mine. 

Lent.  And  mine. 

Aut.  And  mine. 

Var.  And  mine.  [They  drink. 

Cet.  Swell  me  my  bowl  yet  fuller. 
Here,    I  do  drink  this,  as  I  would  do 

Cato's, 

Or  the  new  fellow  Cicero's,  with  that  vow 
Which  Catiline  hath  given.  [Drinks. 

Cur.  So  do  I. 

Lee.  And  I. 

Bes.  And  I. 

Ful.  And  I. 

Gab.  And  all  of  us.  [  They  drink . 

Cat.  Why  now's  the  business  safe,  and 

each  man  strengthened — 
Sirrah,  what  ail  you  ?> 

Page.  Nothing. 

Bes.  Somewhat  modest. 

Cat.  Slave,  I  will  strike  your  soul  out 

with  my  foot, 
Let  me  but  find  you  again  with  such  a 

face  : 
You  whelp 

Bes.  Nay,  Lucius. 

Cat.  Are  you  coying  it, 
When  I  command  you  to  be  free,  and 

general 
To  all? 

Bes.  You'll  be  observed. 

Cat.  Arise  I  and  shew 
But  any  least  aversion  in  your  look 
To  him  that  bourds  you  next,2  and  your 

throat  opens. — 

Noble  confederates,  thus  far  is  perfect. 
Only  your  suffrages  I  will  expect 
At  the  assembly  for  the  choosing  consuls, 
And   all    the   voices  you   can   make  by 

friends 
To  my  election  :  then  let  me  work  out 


Vour  fortunes  and  mine    own.      Mean 
while,  all  rest 
Sealed  up  and  silent,  as  when  rigid  frosts 
Have  bound  up  brooks  and  rivers,  forced 

wild  beasts 
Unto  their    caves,    and    birds  into    the 

woods, 
Clowns  to  their  houses,  and  the  country 

sleeps : 
That,  when  the  sudden  thaw  comes,  we 

may  break 

Upon  them  like  a  deluge,  bearing  down 
Half  Rome  before  us,    and  invade    the 

rest 
With  cries  and  noise,   able  to  wake  the 

urns 
Of  those  are  dead,  and  make  their  ashes 

fear. 
The    horrors  that  do  strike    the   world, 

should  come 
Loud,  and  unlocked  for ;  till  they  strike, 

be  dumb. 

Cet.  Oraculous  Sergius  I 
Lent.  Godlike  Catiline  1  \Exeunt. 

CHORUS. 

Can  nothing  great,  and  at  the  height, 
Remain  so  long,  but  its  own  weight 
Will  ruin  it  ?  or  is't  blind  chance, 
That  still  desires  new  states  to  advance, 
And  quit  the  old  ?  else  why  must  Rome 
Be  by  itself  now  overcome  ? 
Hath  she  not  foes  enow  of  those 
Whom  she  hath  made  such,  and  enclose 
Her  round  about  ?  or  are  they  none, 
Except  she  first  become  her  own  : 
O  wretchedness  of  greatest  states, 
To  be  obnoxious  to  these  fates  ! 
That  cannot  keep  what  they  do  gain  I 


1  Sirrah,  what  ail  you  f]  This  he  directs  to 
one  of  his  boys  whom  he  had  observed  to  shrink 
from  the  caresses  of  L.  Bestia.  Catiline  had 
already  said  to  Orestilla : 

"  Get  thee  store  of  women, 
As  I  have  boys,  and  give  them  time  and  place, 
And  all  connivance,  too— we  must  not  spare 
Or  cost  or  modesty." 

Bestia  was  at  this  time  tribune  of  the  people  ; 
it  was  therefore  of  great  importance  to  the 
conspiracy,  to  secure  his  services.  The  mar- 

£Sliolc  here  *** Ht  ***** one  of  his  boys  H4>t 

»  To  hiHtthat  bourds  you  next,}  To  bourd  is 
to  jest,  to  be  familiarly  merry  with  any  one. 
Bourdc  (see Jumus's  Etymologicon]  est  oblecta- 
oiltum/acetiarum  hiUritate,  variaqve  wbani 


tatis  lej>ore,  familiarium  consortia  detinere. — 
WHAL. 

There  are  three  different  expressions  which 
occur  in  our  old  writers,  and  which  the  commen 
tators  perpetually  perplex  and  confound  with 
their  ridiculous  annotations  :  these  are  to  board, 
to  bourd,  and  to  baud  or  boude,  from  the  Fr. 
The  first,  as  Sir  Toby  correctly  and  briefly  ex 
plains  it,  is  to  approach,  to  accost ;  the  second, 
as  above,  to  jest  or  toy  with  ;  and  the  third, 
which  is  less  frequent,  to  pout  or  appear  sullen. 
These  distinct  and  appropriate  meanings  the 
respective  words  always  preserve,  and  nothing 
but  the  perversity  or  dulness  of  the  critics  can 
account  for  the  pages  wasted  in  conjectures 
upon  the  sense  of  a  couple  of  terms  as  frequent 
as  they  are  simple.  "  Boude  at  this  !"  occurs  in 
the  Humourous  Lieutenant,  where,  by  an  error 
of  the  press,  it  is  printed  boudge.  Boude,  boute, 
and  pout  are  the  same  word. 


§CENE  I.] 


CATILINE. 


And  what  they  raise  so  ill  sustain ! 
Rome  now  is  mistress  of  the  whole 
World,  sea  and  land,  to  either  pole  ; 
And  even  that  fortune  will  destroy 
The  pow'r  that  made  it :  she  doth  joy 
So  much  in  plenty,  wealth,  and  ease, 
As  now  th'  excess  is  her  disease. 

She  builds  in  gold,  and  to  the  stars, 
As  if  she  threatened  heav'n  with  wars  ; 
And  seeks  for  hell  in  quarries  deep, 
Giving  the  fiends,  that  there  do  keep, 
A  hope  of  day.     Her  women  wear 
The  spoils  ef  nations  in  an  ear, 
Changed  for  the  treasure  of  a  shell  ; 
And  in  their  loose  attires  do  swell 
More   light  than  sails,   when  all   winds 

play  : 

Yet  are  the  men  more  loose  than  they  ; 
More  kembed  and  bathed,  and  rubbed, 

and  trimmed, 

More  sleek,  more  soft,  and  slacker  limbed ; 
As  prostitute  ;  so  much,  that  kind1 
May  seek  itself  there,  and  not  find. 
They  eat  on  beds  of  silk  and  gold, 
At  ivory  tables,  or  wood  sold 
Dearer  than  it ;  and  leaving  plate, 
Do  drink  in  stone  of  higher  rate. 
They  hunt  all  grounds,  and  draw  all  seas, 
Fowl  every  brook  and  bush  to  please 
Their  wanton  taste  ;  and  in  request 
Have  new  and  rare  things,  not  the  best, 
Hence  comes   that  wild  and  vast  ex 
pense, 


That  hath  enforced  Rome's  virtue  thence, 
Which  simple  poverty  first  made  : 
And  now  ambition  doth  invade 
Her  state,  with  eating  avarice, 
Riot,  and  every  other  vice. 
Decrees  are  bought,  and  laws  are  sold, 
Honours,  and  offices,  for  gold ; 
The  people's  voices,  and  the  free 
Tongues  in  the  senate,  bribed  be  :3 
Such  ruin  of  her  manners  Rome 
Doth  suffer  now,  as  she's  become 
(Without  the  gods  it  soon  gainsay) 
Both  her  own  spoiler,  and  own  prey. 

So  Asia,  art  thou  cru'ily  even 
With  us,  for  all  the  blows  thee  given  ; 
When  we,  whose  virtue  conquered  thee, 
Thus,  by  thy  vices,  ruined  be. 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  I.— A  Room  in  Fulvia's  House. 
Enter  Fulvia,  Galla,  and  Servant. 

Ful.  Those  rooms  do  smell  extremely. 

Bring  my  glass 
And  table  hither.— Galla  ! 

Gal.  Madam. 

Ful.  Look 

Within,  in  my  blue  cabinet,  for  the  pearl 
I  had  sent  me  last,  and  bring  it. 


1  So  much,  that  kind]  i.e.,  nature.— WHAL. 
The  people's  voices,  and  the  free 

Tongues  in  the  senate,  bribed  be :]  In  this 
part  of  the  chorus  our  poet  had  his  eye  upon  the 
specimen  belli  civilis  by  Petronius  Arbiter : 

*'  Nee  minor  in  campo  furor  est,  emptique  Qui- 

rites 
Ad  prcedam  strepitumque   lucri   sujfragia 

vertunt. 
Venalis  populus,  venalts curia  patrum" 

The  sentiments  of  Petronius  furnished  him  with 
matter  not  only  in  the  present  instance,  but  for 
the  general  design  of  the  whole  chorus.  I  will 
take  leave  to  transcribe  a  few  lines  from  the 
speech  of  Pluto  to  Fortune,  which  are  made  use 
of  in  the  verses  before  these  : 

"  En  etiam  mea  regnapetunt,perfossa  dehtscit 
Molibus  insanis  tellus  ;  jam.  montibus  haus- 

tis 
Antra  gemunt:  «t  dum  varies  lapis  invenit 

usus, 
Inferni  manes  ccelum  sperare  jubentur ."      • 

I" 


'ere    I    to  add  more    I    should  copy  almost 
oem.     Jonson,   I    think,  does  not 


ic  whole  poe 
appear  to  any  great  advantage  in  the  choruses 
to  this  play.     Mr.   Sympson  was  of   the  same 


opinion  :  he  says  the  sentiments  in  them  are  not 
sufficiently  great,  nor  his  measures  at  all  imita 
tive  of  the  ancients.  But  I  imagine  Seneca,  not 
Sophocles  or  ./Eschylus,  was  what  the  poet 
copied  after,  and  'tis  then  no  wonder  that  he  suc 
ceeded  no  better.— WHAL. 

Jonson  has,  as  Whalley  truly  says,  laid  the 
rhapsody  of  Eumolpus  under  contribution,  and 
in  more  places  than  he  seems  aware  of.  Even 
the  opening  lines  are  taken  from  it ; — but  I  shall 
not  multiply  quotations.  It  seems  more  neces 
sary  to  observe  that  in  this  string  of  moral  reflec 
tions  which  Jonson  calls  a  chorus,  but  which  is 
spoken  by  no  one,  and  addressed  to  no  one,  he 
thought  not  of  imitating  the  ancients,  but  his 
own  countrymen.  Most  of  our  old  tragedies 
have  appendages  of  this  kind  ;  but  those  which 
he  had  obviously  in  view  were  the  Cornelia  of 
Kidd,  and  the  four  tragedies  of  Lord  Sterling, 
whose  choruses,  like  the  present,  make  no  ap 
parent  part  of  the  action.  Gorboduc  has  a  chorus, 
and,  to  name  no  more,  so  have  the  Cleopatra 
and  Philotas  of  Daniel,  all  prior  not  only  to  Co-- 
tiline  but  the  Silent  Woman;  and  all  tending  to 
prove  the  candour  and  judgment  of  Messrs, 
Steevens  and  Malone  in  affirming  that,  whe» 
Jonson  says,  in  the  latter  play,  "  You  shall  be 
the  chorus  and — speak  between  the  acts,"  he  in 
vidiously  meant  to  sneer  at  Shakspeare ! 


CATILINE. 


[ACT  IT. 


Gal.  That  from  Clod i us? 

Ful.  From  Caius  Csesar.    You  are  for 

Clodius  still, 
Or   Curius.      [Exit    Galla.  1— Sirrah,     if 

Quintus  Curius  come, 
I    am    not    in    fit    mood ;    I    keep    my 

chamber : 
Give  warning  so  without.          [Exit  Serv. 

Re-enter  Galla. 
Gal.  Is  this  it,  madam  ? 
Ful.  Yes  ;  help  to  hang  it  in  mine  ear. 
Gal.  Believe  me, 
It  is  a  rich  one,  madam. 

Ful.  I  hope  so  : 
It  should  not  be  worn  there  else.     Make 

an  end, 

And  bind  my  hair  up. 
Gal.  As  'twas  yesterday? 
Ful.  No,  nor  the  t'  other  day  :  when 

knew  you  me 

Appear  two  days  together  in  one  dressing  ? 
Gal.  Will  you  have't  in  the  globe  or 

spire  ?> 

Ful.  How  thou  wilt ; 

Any  way,  so  thou  wilt  do  it,  good  imper 
tinence. 

Thy  company,  if  I  slept  not  very  well 
A-nights,  would  make  me  an  arrant  fool, 
with  questions. 

Gal.  Alas,  madam 

Ful.  Nay,  gentle  half  o'  the  dialogue, 

cease. 

Gal.  I  do  it  indeed  but  for  your  exercise, 
As  your  physician  bids  me. 

Ful.  How!  does  he  bid  you 
To  anger  me  for  exercise  ? 
Gal.  Not  to  anger  you, 
But  stir  your  blood  a  little;  there  is  dif 
ference 
Between  lukewarm  and  boiling,  madam. 

Fnl.  Jove  ! 
She  means  to  cook  me,  I  think.    Pray  you, 

have  done. 

Gal.  I  mean  to  dress  you,  madam. 
Ful.  O,  my  Juno, 
te  friend  to  me  !  offering  at  wit  too  ?  why 


Vcc, 

Where  hast  thou  been  ? 


Gal.  Why,  madam? 
Ful.  What  hast  thou  done 
With  thy  poor  innocent  self? 
Gal.  Wherefore,  sweet  madam? 
Ful.  Thus  to  come  forth,  so  suddenly,  a 

\vitworm  ? 

Gal.  It  pleases  you  to  flout  one.     I  did 
dream 

Of  Lady  Sempronia 

Ful.  O,  the  wonder's  out ! 
That  did  infect  thee :  well,  and  how  ? 
Gal.  Methought 

She  did  discourse  the  best 

Ful.  That  ever  thou  heard 'st? 
Gal.  Yes. 

Ful.  In  thy  sleep  !  of  what  was  her  dis 
course  ? 
Gal.  Of  the  republic,  madam,  and  the 

state, 
And  how  she  was  in  debt,  and  where  she 

meant 

To  raise  fresh  sums ;  she's  a  great  states- 
woman  I 

Ful.  Thou  dream'st  all  this  ? 
Gal.    No,     but     you     know    she     is, 

madam ; 

And  both  a  mistress  of  the  Latin  tongue, 
And  of  the  Greek. 

Ful.  Ay,  but  I  never  dreamt  it,  Galla, 
As  thou  hast  done ;  and  therefore  you  must 

pardon  me. 

Gal.  Indeed  you  mock  me,  madam. 
Ful.  Indeed,  no: 
Forth  with  your  learned  lady.     She  has  a 

wit  too  ? 

Gal.  A  very  masculine  one. 
Ful.  A  she-critic,  Galla? 
And  can  compose  in  verse,  and  make  quick 

jests, 

Modest,  or  otherwise? 
Gal.  Yes,  madam. 
Ful.  She  can  sing,  too  ? 
And  play  on  instruments  ? 
GaJ.  Of  all  kinds,  they  say. 
Ful.  And  doth  dance  rarely  ? 
Gal.  Excellent !  so  well, 
As  a  bald  senator  made  a  jest,  and  said, 
Twas    better    than    an    honest    woman 
need.2 


lad  his  eye  upon  Sallust:  he  has  faithfully 
selected  the  particulars,  yet  varied  the  arrange 
ment  of  them  in  a  manner  different  from  the  his 
torian's  relation.  Sallust,  in  drawing  the  picture 
of  this  celebrated  lady,  hath  the  following 
strokes:  Psattere,  sallare  elegantius  qniiin 
necesse  est  proba^  Jonson  has  made  Fulvia's 
attendant  express  herself  in  the  same  terms,  but 
as  coming  from  the  dry  gravity  of  a  conscript 
ather.  This  gives  an  air  of  humour  to  the  whole, 


r 
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Ful.  Tut,  she  may  bear  that :  few  wise 

women's  honesties 
Will  do  their  courtship  hurt. 
Gal.  She's  liberal  too,  madam. 
Ful.  What,  of  her  money  or  her  honour, 

prithee  ? 
Gal.  Of  both  ;  you  know  not  which  she 

doth  spare  least. 
Ful.  A  comely  commendation  ! 
Gal.  Troth,  'tis  pity 
j     She  is  in  years. 

Ful.  Why,  Galla  ? 

Gal.  For  it  is. 

Ful.  O,  is  that  all !  I  thought  thou'dst 

had  a  reason. 
Gal.  Why,  so  I  have :  she  has  been  a 

fine  lady, 
And  yet  she  dresses  herself,  except  you, 

madam, 
One  of  the  best  in  Rome  ;  and  paints,  and 

hides 

Her  decays  very  well. 
Ful.  They  say,  it  is 
Rather  a  visor,  than  a  face,  she  wears. 
Gal.    They  wrong  her  verily,   madam; 
she  doth  sleek 


With  crumbs  of  bread  and  milk,  and  lies 

a-nights 
n  as  neat  gloves But  she  is  fain   of 

late 
To  seek,  more  than  she's  sought  to,  the 

fame  is, 
And  so  spends  that  way. 

Ful.  Thou  know'st  all !  but,  Galla, 
Wrhat  say  you  to  Catiline's  lady,  Orestilla  ? 
There  is  the  gallant ! 

Gal.  She  does  well.     She  has 
Very  good  suits,  and  very  rich ;  but  then 
She  cannot  put  them  on  ;  she  knows  not 

how 

To  wear  a  garment.  You  shall  have  her  all 
fewels  and  gold  sometimes,  so  that  herself 
Appears  the  least  part  of  herself. '  No,  in 

troth, 

As  I  live,  madam,  you  put  them  all  down 
With  your  mere  strength  of  judgment,  and 

do  draw,  too, 
The  world  of  Rome  to  follow  you !    You 

attire 

Yourself  so  diversly,  and  with  that  spirit, 
Still  to  the  noblest  humours,  they  could 

make 


and  is  justly  adapted  to  the  vein  of  loquacity 
characteristic  of  my  lady's  woman.  (Whalley 
perhaps  did  not  know  that  this  "  bald  senator  " 
was  Scipio  Africanus.)  This  scene  will  come 
under  the  censure  which  Dryden  passes  on  some 
others  in  this  play,  and  on  a  scene  of  our  author's 
Sejanus.  Jonson  himself,  says  that  critic,  "  in 
Sejanus  and  Catiline  has  given  us  this  oleo  of  a 
play,  this  unnatural  mixture  of  comedy  and 
tragedy.  In  Sejanus  you  may  take  notice  of 
the  scene  betwixt  Livia  and  the  physician,  which 
is  a  pleasant  satire  upon  the  artificial  helps  of 
beauty  ;  in  Catiline  you  may  see  the  parliament 
of  women ;  the  little  envies  of  them  to  one 
another,  and  all  that  passes  betwixt  Curius  and 
Fulvia  ;  scenes  admirable  in  their  kind,  but  of 
an  ill  mingle  with  the  rest." — WHAL. 

The  world,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  one  day 
have  enough  of  the  critical  opinions  of  Dryden. 
Just  at  the  time  in  which  he  wrote  this  it  hap 
pened  to  suit  him  to  decry  what  he  calls  "the 
unnatural  mixture  of  comedy  and  tragedy ;" 
afterwards,  it  became  convenient  to  think  it  the 
properest  thing  in  the  world ;  and  the  Spanish 
friar  was  produced,  on  which,  as  Dr.  Johnson 
says,  he  prided  himself  not  a  little.  When  he  in 
troduced  the  vile  buffoonery  and  licentiousness 
of  the  despicable  Dominick  among  his  battles 
and  murders,  the  "unnatural  mixture"  pro 
bably  no  longer  "sounded  in  his  ears  just  as 
ridiculously  as  the  history  of  David  with  th« 
merry  humours  of  Goliah :"  (Essays  on  Dram, 
Poet.}  though  it  subsequently  fell  again  undei 
his  displeasure.  But  omitting  this,  it  appears 
to  me  that  the  criticism  of  Dryden  is  as  inju 
dicious  as  it  is  inconsistent.  The  brothel  love< 
of  Torrismond  and  Leonora  indeed  are  neithe: 


forwarded  nor  retarded  by  the  comic  scenes  ;  but 
the  introduction  of  Livia's  physician  in  Sejanus, 
and  still  more  of  Fulvia  and  Sempronia  in  Cati 
line,  is  a  main  part  of  the  story  and  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  progress  and  success  of  the  plot. 
Dryden  allows  that  the  "  scenes  are  admirable  ;" 
and  unquestionably  the  curious  and  pertinent 
learning  displayed  in  the  act  before  us,  which  is 
written  with  all  the  sprightliness  and  vigour  of 
the  best  ages  of  English  prose,  may  be  sought  in 
vain  in  the  dramas  of  our  author's  contempo 
raries.  Sempronia  is  most  exquisitely  described 
by  Sallust ;  Jonson  wrought,  therefore,  after  a 
finished  model ;  but  he  has  not  disgraced  it. 
She  was  the  wife  of  D.  Brutus,  and,  as  is  generally 
supposed,  the  mother  of  the  Brutus  "  who 
stabbed  Caesar."  Her  beauty  (which  was  now 
in  the  wane),  her  accomplishments,  her  wit,  hei 
ambition,  and  her  notorious  profligacy  and  extra 
vagance,  made  her  a  fit  tool  for  Catiline,  who  em 
ployed  her  in  the  furtherance  of  his  designs  with 
considerable  success.  Of  Fulvia  Sallust  says 
little,  but  that  she  was  of  noble  birth.  It  appears 
from  other  authorities  that  she  was  an  abandoned 
strumpet :  subsequently  she  became  the  wife  of 
Clodius,  a  man  not  ill  suited  to  her  ;  after  his 
death  she  married  Marc  Antony,  whom  she  in 
volved  in  war  by  her  turbulent  passions.  Jonson 
has  used  the  few  hints  which  the  historian 
afforded  him  with  great  ingenuity,  and  amidst  a 
rigid  adherence  to  facts,  expanded  her  charac 
ter  with  much  liveliness  of  incident  and  genuine 
humour. 

i  So  that  herself 

Appears  the  least  part  of  herself.'}  The  though 
is  from  Ovid, 

"  Pars  minima  gst  ipsafvella  sui." — WHAI» 


CATILINE. 


[ACT  ii. 


Love  to  your  dress,  although   your  face 

were  away,  they  say. 
Ful.  And  body  too,  and  have  the  better 

match  on't. 
Say  they  not  so  too,  Galla? 

Re-enter  Servant. 

Now!  what  news 
Travails  your  countenance  with  ? 
Sera.  If 't  please  you,  madam, 
The  LadySemproniais  lighted  at  the  gate. 
Gal.  Castor,  my  dream,  my  dream  ! 
Serv.  And  comes  to  see  you. 
Gal.  For  Venus'  sake,  good  madam,  see 
her.  [Exit  Sen. 

Ful.  Peace, 
The  fool  is  wild,  I  think. 

Gal.  And  hear  her  talk, 
Sweet  madam,  of  state-matters  and  the 
senate. 

Enter  Sempronia, 

Sent.    Fulvia,   good  wench,   how   dost 
thou? 

Ful.  Well,  Sempronia. 
Whither  are  you  thus  early  addrest  ? 

Sent.  To  see 

Aurelia  Orestilla ;  she  sent  for  me. 
I  came  to  call  thee  with  me  ;  wilt  thou  go 

Ful.  I  cannot  now,  in  troth;   I  have 

some  letters 
To  write  and  send  away. 

Sem.  Alas,  I  pity  thee. 
I  have  been  writing  all  this  night,  and  am 
So  very  weary,  unto  all  the  tribes, 
And  centuries,   for  their  voices,  to  help 

Catiline 

In  his  election.  We  shall  make  him  consul, 
I  hope,  amongst  us.  Crassus,  I,  and  Caesar 
Will  carry  it  for  him. 

Ful.  Does  he  stand  for  it  ? 

Sem.  He's  the  chief  candidate. 

Ful.  Who  stands  beside?— 
Give  me  some  wine,  and  powder  for  my 
teeth. 

Sem.  Here's  a  good  pearl,  in  troth. 

Ful.  A  pretty  one. 

Sem.    A  very  orient    one!— there    are 

competitors, 

Caius  Antonius,  Publius  Galba,  Lucius 
Cassius  Lpnginus,  Quintus  Cornificius, 
Caius  Licinius,  and  that  talker  Cicero. 
But  Catiline  and  Antonius  will  be  chosen ; 


For  four  of  the  other,  Licinius,  Longinus, 
Galba,  and  Cornificius,  will  give  way : 
And  Cicero  they  will  not  choose. 
Ful.  No  !  why  ? 

Sem.  It  will  be  crossed  by  the  nobility. 
Gal.    How  she    does   understand    the 

common  business  !  [Aside. 

Sem.  Nor  were  it  fit.     He  is  but  a  new 

fellow, 
An  inmate  here  in  Rome,  as  Catiline  calls 

him,1 

And  the  patricians  should  do  very  ill 
To  let  the  consulship  be  so  denied 
As  't  would  be,  if  he  obtained  it !  a  mere 

upstart, 

That  has  no  pedigree,  no  house,  no  coat, 
No  ensigns  of  a  family  ! 
Ful.  He  has  virtue. 
Sem.  Hang  virtue  !   where  there   is  no 

blood,  'tis  vice, 
And  in  him  sauciness.     Why  should  he 

presume 

To  be  more  learned  or  more  eloquent 
Than  the  nobility  ?  or  boast  any  quality 
Worthy  a  nobleman,  himself  not  noble  ? 
Ful.  Twas  virtue  only,  at  first,  made  all 

men  noble. 
Sem.  I  yield  you,  it  might  at  first,  in 

Rome's  poor  age, 
When  both  her  kings  and  consuls  held  the 

plough, 
Or  gardened  well ;  but  now  we  have  no 

need 
To  dig,  or  lose  our  sweat  for't.     We  have 

wealth, 
Fortune,  and  ease  ;  and  then  their  stock  to 

spend  on, 

Of  name,  for  virtue;  which  will  bear  us  out 
'Gainst  all  new  comers,  and  can  never  fail 

us, 
While  the  succession  stays.     And  we  must 

glorify 
A  mushroom  !   one  of  yesterday !   a  fine 

speaker ! 

'Cause  he  has  sucked  at  Athens  !  and  ad 
vance  him, 
To  our  own  loss !  no,  Fulvia ;   there  are 

they 
Can  speak  Greek  too,  if  need  were.  Caesar 

and  I, 

Have  sat  upon  him ;  so  hath  Crassus  too, 
And  others.    We  have  all  decreed  his  rest, 
For  rising  farther. 
Gal.  Excellent  rare  lady  I 


He  is  but  a  new  fellow,  the  Romans  called  novus  liomo  ;  the  first  of  his 

An  inmate  here  in  Rome,  as  Catiline  calls  ,  family  who  bore  any  public  office,  one  that  had 
film,}  '  Marcus  Tvllius  inquilinus  civis  urbis  \  not  the  images  of  his  ancestors  to  show.— 
Roma.  — SALLUST.  A  new  fellow  was  what '  WHAL. 
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Ful.  Scmpronia,   you  are  beholden    to 

my  woman  here, 
She  does  admire  you. 
Sent.  O,  good  Galla,  how  dost  thou  ? 
Gal.  The  better  for  your  learned  ladyship. 
Sent.  Is  this  gray  powder  a  good  denti 
frice? 

Ful.  You  see  I  use  it. 
Sent.  I  have  one  is  whiter. 
Ful.  It  may  be  so. 
Sent.  Yet  this  smells  well. 
Gal.  And  cleanses 

Very  well,  madam,  and  resists  the  crudities. 
Sem.  Fulvia,  I  pray  thee,  who  comes  to 

thee  now, 
Which  of  our  great  patricians  ? 

Ful.  Faith,  I  keep 
No  catalogue  of  them :  sometimes  I  have 

one, 
Sometimes  another,  as  the  toy  takes  their 

bloods. 
Sem.  Thou  hast  them  all.    Faith,  when 

was  Quintus  Curius, 
Thy  special  servant,  here  ? 
Ful.  My  special  servant  ! 
Sem.  Yes,  thy  idolater,  I  call  him. 
Ful.  He  may  be  yours, 
If  you  do  like  him. 
Sem.  How  ! 

Ful.  He  comes  not  here ; 
I  have  forbid  him  hence. 
Sem.  Venus  forbid  ! 
Ful.  Why? 

Sem.  Your  so  constant  lover ! 
Ful.  So  much  the  rather, 
I  would  have  change  ;  so  would  you  too, 

I  am  sure  : 
And  now  you  may  have  him. 

Sem.  He's  fresh  yet,  Fulvia ; 
Beware  how  you  do  tempt  me. 

Ful.  Faith,  for  me 
He's  somewhat  too  fresh  indeed  ;   the  salt 

is  gone, 
That  gave  him  season  :  his  good  gifts  are 

done. 
He  does  not  yield  the  crop  that  he  was 

wont: 

And  for  the  act,  I  can  have  secret  fellows, 
With  backs  worth  ten  of  him,   and  they 

shall  please  me, 
Now  that  the  land  is  fled,  a  myriad  better. 


Sem.  And  those  one  may  command. 
Ful.  'Tis  true  :  these  lordlings, 
Your  noble  Fauns,1  they  are  so  imperious, 

saucy, 
Rude,    and    as   boisterous    as    centaurs, 

leaping 
A  lady  at  first  sight. 

Sem.  And  must  be  borne 
Both  with  and  out,  they  think. 

Ful.  Tut,  I'll  observe 
None  of  them  all,  nor  humour  them  a  jot 
Longer  than  they  come  laden  in  the  hand, 
And  say,  Here's  one  for  t'  other. 
Sem.  Does  Caesar  give  well  ? 
Ful.  They  shall  all  give  and  pay  well 

that  come  here, 
If  they  will  have  it ;    and  that,  jewels, 

pearl, 
Plate,  or  round  sums  to  buy  these.     I'm 

not  taken 

With  a  cob-swan,2  or  a  high-mounting  bull, 
As  foolish  Leda  and  Europa  were ; 
But  the  bright  gold,   with  Danae.     For 

such  price 

I  would  endure  a  rough,  harsh  Jupiter, 
Or  ten  such    thund'ring  gamesters,    and 

refrain 
To  laugh  at  'em  till  they  are  gone,  with 

my  much  suffering. 
Sem.  Thou'rt  a  most  happy  wench,  that 

thus  canst  make 
Use  of  thy  youth  and  freshness,    in    the 

season ; 

And  hast  it  to  make  use  of. 
Ful.  Which  is  the  happiness. 
Sem.  I  am  now  fain  to  give  to  them, 

and  keep  music, 

And  a  continual  table  to  invite  them. 
Ful.  Yes,  and  they  study  your  kitchen 

more  than  you. 
Sem.  Eat  myself  out  with  usury,  and 

my  lord  too, 

And  all  my  officers,  and  friends  besides, 
To  procure  money  for  the  needful  charge 
I  must  be  at,  to  have  them  ;  and  yet  scarce 
Can  I  achieve  them  so. 

Ful.  Why,  that's  because 
You  affect  young  faces  only,  and  smooth 

chins, 

bempronia.      If  you'd  love   beards   and 
bristles, 


1  Your  noble  Fauns,  &c.]  Besides  the  obvious 
allusion  to  the  nature  of  these  poetical  beings,  it 
seems  probable  that  Jonson  meant  also  to  mark 
the  vanity  of  the  patricians  in  deriving  their 
descent  from  the  fabulous  and  heroic  ages. 
This  propensity  is  ridiculed  by  Persius,  Juvenal, 


and  others.  Faunus  was  one  of  the  most  ancient 
angs  of  Italy. 

2  With  a  cob-swan,]  Whalley  has  placed  a 
note  of  interrogation  after  this  word  in  his  copy, 
as  if  he  were  ignorant  of  its  import.  A  cob-swan 
see  vol.  i.  p.  xi  a),  is  simply  a  swan  of  the  largest 


CATILINE. 


[ACT  ii. 


One    with    another,    as    others    do, ,    or 

wrinkles \Knocku*  within. 

Who's  that?  look  Galla. 

Gal.  Tis  the  party,  madam. 

Ful.  What  party?  has  he  no  name? 

Gal    Tis  Quintus  Curius. 

Ful.  Did  I  not  bid  them  say,  I  kept  my 

chamber  ? 

Gal.  Why,  so  they  do. 
Sent.  I'll  leave  you,  Fulvia, 
Ful.  Nay,  good  Sempronia,  stay. 
Stm.  In  faith,  I  will  not. 
Ful.  By  Juno,  I  would  not  see  mm. 
Sftfi.  I'll  not  hinder  you. 
Gal.  You  know  he  will  not  be  kept  out, 

madam. 
Sent.  No, 
Nor  shall  not,  careful  Galla,  by  my  means. 

Ful.  As  I  do  live,  Sempronia 

Sent.  What  needs  this? 

Ful.  Go,  say  I  am  asleep,  and  ill  at 

ease. 
Sem.  By  Castor,1  no,  I'll  tell  him  you 

are  awake  ; 
And    very   well:  stay,   Galla;    farewell, 

Fulvia, 
I  know  my  manners.    Why  do  you  labour 

thus, 
With  action  against    purpose?    Quintus 

Curius, 
She  is,  i'  faith,  here,  and  in  disposition. 

[Exit 

Ful.  Spight  with  your  courtesy  1  how 
shall  I  be  tortured  ! 

Enter  Curius. 

Cur.  Where    are  you,    fair  one,    tha 

conceal  yourself, 
And  keep  your  boauty  within  locks  and 

bars  here. 
Like  a  fool's  treasure  ? 

Ful.  True,  she  was  a  fool, 
When  first  she  shewed  it  to  a  thief. 

Cur.  How,  pretty  sullenness, 
So  harsh  and  short ! 

Ful.  The  fool's  artillery,  sir. 

Cur.  Then  take  my  gown  off  for  th 
encounter.  [  Takes  off  fas  gown 

Ful.  Stay,  sir, 
I  am  not  in  the  mood. 

Cur.  I'll  put  you  into  'U 


Ful.  Best  put    yourself    in  your    case 

again,  and  keep 
our  furious  appetite  warm  against  you 

have  place  for't. 
Cur.  What !  do  you  coy  it  ? 
Ful.  No,  sir  ;  I  am  not  proud. 
Cur.  I  would  you  were  !  You  think  this 

state  becomes  you, 
y  Hercules,  it  does  not.     Look  m  your 

glass  now, 
nd  see  how  scurvily  that  countenance 

shews  ; 
ou  would  be  loth  to  own  it. 
Ful.  I  shall  not  change  it. 
Cur.  Faith,   but  you  must,   and  slack 

this  bended  brow  ; 
And  shoot  less  scorn  :  there  is  a  Fortune 

coming 
Towards  you,  dainty,  that  will  take  thee 

thus, 

And  set  thee  aloft,  to  tread  upon  the  head 
Of  her  own  statue  here  in  Rome. 

Ful.  I  wonder 
Vho  let  this  promiser  in  !  Did  you,  good 

diligence  ? 
Give  him  his  bribe  again  :  or  if  you  had 

none, 

'ray  you  demand  him,  why  he  is  so  ven 
turous, 

To  press  thus  to  my  chamber,  being  for 
bidden, 
Both  by  myself  and  servants  ? 

Cur.  How,  this  is  handsome, 
And  somewhat  a  new  strain  ! 
Ful.  Tis  not  strained,  sir  ? 
Tis  very  natural. 

Cur.  I  have  known  it  otherwise 
Between  the  parties,  though. 

Ful.  For  your  foreknowledge, 
Thank  that  which  made  it.     It  will  not  be 

so 

Hereafter,  I  assure  you. 
Cur.  No,  my  mistress  ! 
Ful.  No ;  though  you  bring  the  same 

materials. 
Cur.  Hear  me, 
You  over-act  when  you  should  under-do. 
A  little  call  yourself  again,  and  think. 
If  you  do  this  to  practise  on  me,  or  find 
At  what  forced  distance  you  can  hold  your 

servant ; 
That  it  be  an  artificial  trick  to  inflame, 


1  Sem.  By  Castor,  no,  I'll  tell  him  you' 
a-umJ<t.  \  We  must  observe  our  poet's  exactne 
in  adapting  his  oaths  to  his  speakers.  Gelli 
tells  us  that  amongst  the  Romans  the  womc 
ntver  swore  by  Hercules,  nor  the  men  by  Cos  to 
"  Nusquat*  utvcnirt  est  apud  utoneos  quidtm 


scriptores,  ant  mchercle  feminatn  dicere,  aut 
mecastor  virum.  sEdepol  autem,  quod  j-usju- 
randvm  per  Polluceni  est,  et  viro  et  femina 
commune  est,"  1.  ii.  c.  6.  Accordingly  in  the 
next  scene  Curius  swears  by  Pollux,  and  Fulvia, 
as  the  women  should  do,  by  Castor. — WHAL. 


SCENE  I.] 


CATILINE. 


And  fire  me  more,  fearing  my  love  may 

need  it, 

As  heretofore  you  have  done,   why,  pro 
ceed. 

Ful.  As  I  have  done  heretofore  ! 
Cur.  Yes,  when  you'd  feign 
Your  husband's  jealousy,    your  servants' 

watches, 

Speak  softly,  and  run  often  to  the  door, 
Or  to  the  window,  form  strange  fears  that 

were  not ; 

As  if  the  pleasure  were  less  acceptable, 
That  were  secure. 
Ful.  You  are  an  impudent  fellow. 
Cur.  And  when  you  might  better  have 

done  it  at  the  gate, 
To  take  me  in  at  the  casement. 
Ful.  I  take  you  in  ! 
Cur,  Yes,  you,    my  lady.      And  then, 

being  a-bed  with  you, 
To  have  your  well  taught  waiter  here  come 

running, 
And  cry,  her  lord !  and  hide  me  without 

cause, 
Crushed  in  a  chest,   or  thrust  up  in  a 

chimney  : 
When  he,  tame  crow,  was  winking  at  his 

farm  ; 
Or  had  he  been  here,  and  present,  would 

have  kept 
Both  eyes  and  beak    seeled  up1  for  six 

sesterces. 
Ful.  You  have  a  slanderous,   beastly, 

unwashed  tongue 

In  your  rude  mouth,  and  savouring  your 
self, 

Unman nered  lord. 
Cur.  How  now  ! 
Ful.  It  is  your  title,  sir  ; 
Who,  since  you've  lost  your  own    good 

name,  and  know  not 
What  to  lose  more,  care  not  whose  honour 

you  wound, 

Or  fame  you  poison  with  it.   You  should  go 
And  vent  yourself  in  the  region  where  you 

live, 
Among  the  suburb-brothels,  bawds,    and 

brokers, 

Whither  your  broken   fortunes  have  de 
signed  you. 


Cur.  Nay,  then  I  must  stop  ycur  fury,  I 

see ;  and  pluck 

The  tragic  visor  off.     Come,  Lady  Cypris, 
Know  your  own  virtues  quickly.    I'll  not  be 
Put  to  the  wooing  of  you  thus  afresh, 
At  every  turn,  for  all  the  Venus  in  you. 
Yield,    and  be  pliant,  or  by  Pollux 

{Offers  to  force  her,    she  draws  her 

knife. ,]   How  now  ! 
Will  Lais  turn  a  Lucrece? 
Ful.  No,  but  by  Castor, 
Hold  off  your  ravisher's  hands,  I  pierce 

your  heart  else. 

I'll  not  be  put  to  kill  myself,  as  she  did, 
For  you,  sweet  Tarquin.     What  !  do  you 

fall  off? 
Nay,  it  becomes  you  graciously  !   Put  not 

up. 
You'll  sooner  draw  your  weapon  on  me,  I 

think  it, 
Than  on  the  senate,  who  have  cast  you 

forth 

Disgracefully,  to  be  the  common  tale 
Of  the  whole  city  ;  base,  infamous  man  ! 
For,  were  you  other,    you  would    there 

employ 
Your  desperate  dagger. 

Cur.  Fulvia,  you  do  know 
The  strengths  you  have  upon  me  ;  do  not 

use 

Your  power  too  like  a  tyrant :  I  can  bear 
Almost  until  you  break  me. 

Ful.  I  do  know,  sir, 
So  does  the   senate  too  know,  you  can 

bear. 
Cur.  By  all  the  gods,  that  senate  will 

smart  deep 
For  your  upbraidings.     I  should  be  right 

sorry 
To  have  the  means  so  to  be  venged  on 

you, 
At  least,  the  will,  as  I   shall  shortly  on 

them. 
But  go  you  on  still :  fare  you  well,  dear 

lady; 
You  could  not  still  be  fair,  unless  you  were 

proud. 
You  will  repent  these  moods,  and  ere  't  be 

long,  too  : 
I  shall  have  you  come  about  again. 


Would  have  kc/>t 

Both  eyes  and  beak  seeled  up,]  Seeling  is  a 
term  in  falconry  which  we  have  had  before  in 
this  play  : 

"  Are  your  eyes  yet  miseelcdl"  act  i. 

WHAL. 

The  old  copies  read  sealed ,'  yet  I  belitve  that ' 


Whalley  has  given  the  author's  word.  He  has 
omitted  the  explanation.  To  seel  is  to  sew  up. 
'•'•Seeling"  (says  that  authentic  voucher,  the 
Gentleman's  Recreation]  "  is  when  a  hawk  first 
taken  is  so  blinded  with  a  thread  run  through 
the  eyelids  that  she  sees  not,  or  very  little,  the 
better  to  make  her  endure  the  hood." 


CATILINE. 


[ACT  II. 


//»/.  Do  you  think  so? 

Cur.  Yes,  and  I  know  so. 

Ful.  By  what  augury? 

Cur.  By  the  fair  entrails  of  the  matrons 

chests, 
Gold,  pearl,  and  jewels  here  in   Rome, 

which  Fulvia 
Will  then,   but  late,  say  that  she  might 

have  shared  ; 
And  grieving  miss. 

Ful.  Tut,  all  your  promised  mountains, 
And  seas,    I    am   so  stalely   acquainted 

with 

Cur.  But,  when  you  see  the  universal 

flood 
Run  by  your  coffers ;  that  my  lords,  the 

senators, 

Are  sold  for  slaves,  their  wives  for  bond 
women, 
Their   houses,    and  fine  gardens,    given 

away, 
And  all  their  goods,  under  the  spear  at 

outcry, l 
And  you  have  none  of  this,  but  are  still 

Fulvia, 
Or  perhaps  less,  while  you  are  thinking 

of  it; 
You  will  advise  then,  coyness,  with  your 

cushion, 
And  look  on  your  fingers  ;  say,  how  you 

were  wished a 

And  so  he  left  you.  [Exit. 

Ful.  Call  him  again,  Galla : 

[Exit  Galla. 
This  is  not  usual.    Something  hangs  on 

this 
That  I  must  win  out  of  him. 

Re-enter  Curius. 
Cur.  How  now,  melt  you? 


Under  the  spear  at  outcry,]  i.e.,  at  an 
open  sale.  The  Roman  mode  of  proclaiming  an 
auction  was  setting  up  a  spear,  at  the  foot  of 
which  the  goods  were  sold  :  hence,  as  Whalley 
observes,  the  phrase  sub  hasta  vendere.  Almost 
all  the  customs  of  this  people  were  derived  from 
the  camp,  where  spoil  taken  from  the  enemy  was 
originally  disposed  of  in  this  manner.  Outcry  is 
constantly  used  by  our  old  writers  for  an  auction. 
Thus  Massinger : 

"The  goods  of  this  poor  man  sold  at  an  outcry." 
City  Madam. 

And  Killigrcw : 

"  Let  for  a  term  of  years,  or  sold  at  outcry." 
Parson's  Wedding. 

Indeed,  the  person  whom  we  now  call  an  auc- 

°neer'  IT «  anciently  termed  an  out-crier.  Thus 

stow  :       He  first  caused  the  same  to  be  cried 

throughe  the  cltie  by  a  man  wyth  a  bell,  and 


Ful.  Come,  you  will  laugh  now,  at  my 

easiness  ; 
But  'tis  no  miracle:  doves,  they  say,  will 

bill, 
After  their  pecking  and  their  murmuring. 

Cur.  Yes, 
And  then  'tis  kindly.     I  would  have  my 

love 

Angry  sometimes,  to  sweeten  off  the  rest 
Of  her  behaviour. 

Ful.  You  do  see,  I  study 
How  I  may  please  you  then. — But  you 

think,  Curius, 
'Tis  covetise  hath  wrought  me  ;  if  you  love 

me, 
Change  that  unkind  conceit. 

Cur.  By  my  loved  soul, 
I  love  thee,  like  to  it ;  and  'tis  my  study, 
More  than  mine  own  revenge,  to  make 

thee  happy. 
Ful.   And  'tis  that  just  revenge  doth 

make  me  happy 

To  hear  you  prosecute ;  and  which, indeed, 
Hath  won  me  to  you,   more  than  all  the 

hope 
Of  what  can  else  be  promised.      I  love 

valour 

Better  than  any  lady  loves  her  face, 
Or  dressing — than  myself  does.     Let  me 

grow 
Still  where  I  do  embrace.     But  what  good 

means 
Have  you  to  effect  it  ?  shall  I  know  your 

project  ? 

Cur.  Thou  shalt,  if  thou'lt  be  gracious. 
Ful.  As  I  can  be. 
Cur.  And  wilt  thou  kiss  me  then  ? 
Ful.  As  close  as  shells 
Of  cockles  meet. 
Cur.  And  print  them  deep  ? 


hen  to  be  solde  by  the  common  outcritr." — 
Edit.  1581,  p.  1123. 

*  Say,  how  you  were  wished — ]  The  reader 
who  reflects  on  what  has  passed  between  these 

overs,  will  think  this  a  very  unintelligible  ex 
pression  ;  but  Mr.  Theobald's  margin  proposes 
an  emendation,  and  exhibits  'witched  as  the 
most  proper  term. — WHAL. 

This  is  a  strange  note.  The  text  is  surely  perfectly 
easy  and  intelligible,  and  Theobald's  imaginary 

mprovement  something  worse  than  unnecessary. 

^ould  Whalley  have  forgotten  how  often  Jonson 

and  in  fact  every  writer  of  his  time),  uses 
ivished  for  prayed,  desired,  &c.  ?  For  the  rest  I 
cannot  pass  over  this  scene  without  recommend- 

ng  it  to  the  reader's  admiration.  It  is  conducted 
with  no  less  art  than  learning,  and  the  discovery 
~f  the  plot,  while  it  is  strictly  consonant  to 

istory,  is  produced  in  a  way  at  once  natural  and 
dramatic. 


SCENE  I.] 


CATILINE. 


97   i 


Ful.  Quite  through 
Our  subtle  lips.1 
Cur.  And  often  ? 
Ful.  I  will  sow  them 
Faster  than  you  can  reap.     What  is  your 

plot? 
Cur.  Why,  now  my  Fulvia  looks  like  her 

bright  name, 
And  is  herself! 

Ful.  Nay,  answer  me,  your  plot : 
I  pray  thee  tell  me,  Quintus. 

Cur.  Ay,  these  sounds 
Become  a  mistress.     Here  is  harmony ! 
When  you  are  harsh,  I  see  the  way  to  bend 

you 

Is  not  with  violence,  but  service.     Cruel, 
A  lady  is  a  fire ;  gentle,  a  light. 
Ful.  Will  you  not  tell  me  what  I  ask  you? 
[Kisses  and  flatters  him  along  still. 
Cur.  All 
That  I  can  think,  sweet  love,  or  my  breast 

holds, 

I'll  pour  into  thee. 
Ful.  What  is  your  design  then  ? 
Cur.  I'll  tell  thee  ;  Catiline  shall  now  be 

consul : 
But  you  will  hear  more  shortly. 

Ful.  Nay,  dear  love 

Cur.  I'll  speak  it  in  thine  arms  ;  let  us 

go  in. 
Rome  will  be  sacked,  her  wealth  will  be 

our  prize ; 
By  public  ruin  private  spirits  must  rise. 

[Exeunt. 
CHORUS. 

Great  father  Mars,  and  greater  Jove, 
By  whose  high  auspice,  Rome  hath 

stood 

So  long ;  and  first  was  built  in  blood 
Of  your  great  nephew,2  that  then  strove 
Not  with  his  brother,  but  your  rites : 


1  Ful.  Quite  through 

Our  subtle  lips.}  i.e.,  thin,  fine.     So  Shak- 
speare : 

"  Like  to  a  bowl  upon  a  subtle  ground." 
And  Spenser  has  a  parallel  expression  : 

"  Covered  with  lids  devised  of  substance  sly." 

WHAL. 

These  "  thin,  fine,  sly"  lips  are  none  of  Jon- 
son's.     His  are — lips  acquainted  with  the  mys- 
of  kissing  :  soft  and  balmy,  like  those  of 
Pliant  in  the  A  Ichemist : 

"  Subtle  lips,  that  must  be  tasted  often 
To  make  a  judgment." 

Of  your  great  nephew,]  i.e.,  grandson.  The 
VOL.  II. 


Be  present  to  her  now,  as  then, 
And  let  not  proud  and  factious  men 
Against  your  wills  oppose  their  mights. 

Our  consuls  now  are  to  be  made ; 
O,  put  it  in  the  public  voice 
To  make  a  free  and  worthy  choice  ; 

Excluding  such  as  would  invade 

The  commonwealth.  Let  whom  we  name 
Have  wisdom,  foresight,  fortitude, 
Be  more  with  faith  than  face  endued, 

And  study  conscience  above  fame. 

Such  as  not  seek  to  get  the  start 
In  state,  by  power,  parts,  or  bribes, 
Ambition's  bawds ;  but  move  the  tribes 

By  virtue,  modeoty,  desert. 

Such  as  to  justice  will  adhere, 
Whatever  great  one  it  offend  : 
And  from  th"  embraced  truth  not  bend 

For  envy,  hatred,  gifts  or  fear  ; 

That  by  their  deeds  will  make  it  known, 
Whose  dignity  they  do  sustain  ; 
And  life,  state,  glory,  all  they  gain, 

Count  the  republic's,  not  their  own. 

Such  the  old  Bruti,  Decii  were, 
The  Cipi,3  Curtii,  who  did  give 
Themselves  for  Rome,  and  would  not 
live 

As  men,  good  only  for  a  year. 

Such  were  the  great  Camilli  too  ; 
The  Fabii,  Scipios ;  that  still  thought 
No  work  at  price  enough  was  bought, 

That  for  their  country  they  could  do. 

And  to  her  honour  so  did  knit, 
As  all  their  acts  were  understood 
The  sinews  of  the  public  good  ; 

And  they  themselves,  one  soul  with  it. 

These  men  were  truly  magistrates, 
These  neither  practised  force  nor  forms ; 
Nor  did  they  leave  the  helm  in  storms  : 

And  such  they  are  make  happy  states. 


Romans  used  nepos  both  for  a  nephew  and  a 
grandchild :  hence  the  former  word  in  our  old 
writers  is  common  in  either  sense.  Examples 
are  unnecessary. 

8  The  Cipi,  Curtii,  who  did  give 

Themselves  for  Rome.}  The  story  of  the 
Bruti,  Decii,  and  Curtii\s  well  known  ;  that  of 
Cipus  needs  a  little  explanation:  Genutius  Cipus 
was  a  Roman  praetor  who,  going  out  of  the  city, 
perceived  horns  to  sprout  suddenly  from  his 
head  ;  inquiring  into  the  prodigy,  the  aruspices 
declared  that  if  he  returned  into  the  city  it  por 
tended  he  would  become  a  king  :  to  prevent  this, 
put  of  love  to  his  country,  he  voluntarily  went 
into  exile.  The  story  is  told  by  Valerius  Maxi- 
mus,  lib.  v.  cap.  6.  Ovid  gives  it  more  at  large 
in  the  isth  book  of  the  Metamorphoses. — 
WHAL.  " 

H 


CATILINE. 


[ACT  in. 


ACT  III. 
SCENE  I.— The  Field  of  Mars. 

Enter  Cicero,    Cato,    Catulus,  Antonius, 
Crassus,  Caesar,  Lictors,  and  People. 

Cic.  Great  honours  are  great  burdens, J 

but  on  whom 
They  are  cast  with  envy,  he  doth  bear  two 

loads. 

His  cares  must  still  be  double  to  his  joys, 
In  any  dignity ;  where,  if  he  err, 
He  finds  no  pardon  :  and  for  doing  well 
A  most  small  praise,  and  that  wrung  out  by 

force. 
I  speak  this,  Romans,  knowing  what  the 

weight 
Of  the  high  charge,  you  have  trusted  to  me, 

is : 

Not  that  thereby  I  would  with  art  decline 
The  good,  or  greatness  of  your  benefit ; 
For  I  ascribe  it  to  your  singular  grace, 
And  vow  to  owe  it  to  no  title  else, 
Except    the    gods,   that    Cicero  is    your 

consul. 

I  have  no  urns,  no  dusty  monuments, 
No  broken  images  of  ancestors, 
Wanting  an  ear,  or  nose  ;  no  forged  tables 
Of  long  descents,  to  boast  false  honours 

from, 

Or  be  my  undertakers  to  your  trust ; 
But  a  new  man,  as  I  am  styled  in  Rome, 
\Yhom  you  have  dignified ;  and  more,  in 

whom 
You  have  cut  a  way,  and  left  it  ope  for 

virtue 
Hereafter  to  that  place:  which  our  great 

men 

Held,  shut  up  with  all  ramparts,  for  them 
selves. 
Nor  have  but  few  of  them  in  time  been 

made 
Your  consuls,  so;  new  men,  before  me, 

none : 

At  my  first  suit,  in  my  just  year;*  preferred 
To  all  competitors!    and  some  the   no 
blest 


'  Great  honours,  &c.]  Jonson  has  taken 
especial  care  to  involve  his  machinery  in  com 
plete  obscurity  :  so  that  I  have  been  reduced  to 
guess  not  only  at  every  exit  and  entrance  in  the 

cce,  but  also  at  every  place  of  the  action.  I 
uiow  not  how  fortunate  I  may  have  been  in  this: 
nit  assuredly  I  should  not  have  ventured  on  so 

bonous  and  unthankful  a  task  had  I  not  had 
nore  confidence  in  the  reader's  lenity  than  mv 
own  .judgment  Here,  however,  the  scene  is 
sufficiently  marked-Cicero  is  now  in  the  Cam- 


Cra.  [Aside  to  Caesar.]    Now  the  vein 

swells  1 

Cess.  Up,  glory. 
Cic.  And  to  have 

Your  loud  consents  from  your  own  uttered 
voices, 

Not  silent  books;   nor  from  the  meaner 
tribes, 

But  first  and  last,  the  universal  concourse  ! 

This  is  my  joy,  my  gladness.    But  my  care, 

My  industry,  and  vigilance  now  must  work, 

That  stili  your  counsels  of  me  be  approved, 

Both  by  yourselves,  and  those  to  whom  you 
have, 

With  grudge,  preferred  me.   Two  things  I 
must  labour, 

That  neither  they  upbraid,  nor  you  repent 
you; 

For  every  lapse  of  mine  will  now  be  called 

Your  error,  if  I  make  such  :  but  my  hope  is, 

So  to  bear  through,  and  out,  the  consul 
ship, 

As  spight  shall  ne'er  wound  you,  though  it 
may  me. 

And  for    myself,    I    have    prepared    this 
strength, 

To  do  so  well,  as,  if  there  happen  ill 

Unto  me,  it  shall  make  the  gods  to  blush ; 

And  be  their  crime,  not  mine,  that  I  am 

envied. 
CCBS.  O  confidence !  more  new  than  is 

the  man ! 

Cic.  I  know  well  in  what  terms  I  do 
receive 

The  commonwealth,  how  vexed,  how  per 
plexed  : 

In  which  there's  not  that  mischief,  or  ill 
fate, 

That  good  men  fear  not,  wicked  men  ex 
pect  not. 

I  know,  besides,  some  turbulent  practices 

Already  on  foot,  and  rumours  of   more 

dangers 

Cras.  Or  you  will  make  them,  if  there  be 
none.     '  [Aside. 

Cic.  Last, 

I  know  'twas  this,  which  made  the  envy 
and  pride 


pus  Martius,  addressing  the  centuries  after  his 
unanimous  election  to  the  consulship.  Catiline, 
strange  to  say,  was  a  candidate  for  the  same 
honour  ;  but  tie  was  rejected  with  indignation, 
and  C.  Antonius  given  to  Cicero  for  a  colleague. 
The  history  here,  as  everywhere  else,  is  closely 
and  critically  followed. 

8  In  my  just  year  ;]  i.e.,  the  43rd  year  of  his 
age  ;  none  being  capable  of  the  consulship  b«for« 
that  age.— WHAL. 
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Of  the  great  Roman  blood  bate,  and  give 

way 
To  my  election. 

Cato.  Marcus  Tullius,  true  ; 
Our  need  made  thee  our  consul,  and  thy 

virtue. 
Cces.  Cato,  you  will  undo  him  with  your 

praise. 
Cato.  Caesar  will  hurt  himself  with  his 

own  envy. 
People.  The  voice  of  Cato  is  the  voice  of 

Rome. 
Cato.  The  voice  of  Rome  is  the  consent 

of  heaven  ! 
And  that  hath  placed  thee,  Cicero,  at  the 

helm, 

Where  thou  must  render  now  thyself  a  man, 
And  master  of  thy  art.     Each  petty  hand 
Can  steer  a  ship  becalmed  ;  but  he  that  will 
Govern  and  carry  her  to  her  ends,  must 

know 
His  tides,  his  currents  ;  how  to  shift  his 

sails  ; 
What  she  will  bear  in  foul,  what  in  fair 

weathers  ; 
Where  her  springs  are,  her  leaks  ;  and  how 

to  stop  'em ; 
What  sands,  what  shelves,  what  rocks  do 

threaten  her ; 

The  forces  and  the  natures  of  all  winds, 
Gusts,  storms,  and  tempests;    when  her 

keel  ploughs  hell, 
And  deck  knocks  heaven ;  then  to  manage 

her, 

Becomes  the  name  and  office  of  a  pilot. 
Cic.   Which  I'll  perform  with  all  the 

diligence 

And  fortitude  I  have  ;  not  for  my  year, 
But  for  my  life  ;  except  my  life  be  less, 
And  that  my  year  conclude  it :  if  it  must, 
Your  will,  loved  gods.     This  heart  shall 

yet  employ 

A  day,  an  hour  is  left  me,  so  for  Rome, 
As  it  shall  spring  a  life  out  of  my  death, 
To  shine  for  ever  glorious  in  my  facts  : 
The  vicious  count  their  years,  virtuous  their 

acts. 
People.  Most  noble  consul !  let  us  wait 

him  home. 

\Exeunt  Cato,  Cicero,  Lictors,  and 

People. 
Cess.  Most  popular  consul  he  is  grown, 

methinks  ! 


Cras.  How  the  rout  cling  to  him  ! 

Cces.  And  Cato  leads  them  ! 

Cras.  You,  his  colleague  Antonius,  are 

not  looked  on. 
Ant.  Not  I,  nor  do  I  care. 
Cces.  He  enjoys  rest, 
And  ease  the  while :  let  the  other's  spirit 

toil, 
And  wake  it  out,  that  was  inspired  for 

turmoil. 
Catu.  If  all  reports  be  true  yet,  Caius 

Caesar, 
The  time  hath  need  of  such  a  watch  and 

spirit. 
Cces.    Reports !    do  you  believe  them, 

Catulus  ? 
Why,  he  does  make  and  breed  'em  for  the 

people, 
To  endear  his  service  to  them.    Do  you  not 

taste 

An  art  that  is  so  common  ?    Popular  men, 
They  must  create  strange  monsters,  and 

then  quell  them, 
To  make  their  arts  seem  something.  Would 

you  have 

Such  an  Herculean  actor  in  the  scene, 
And  not  his  hydra  ?  they  must  sweat  no  less 
To  fit  their  properties,  than  to  express  their 

parts.1 
Cras.  Treasons  and  guilty  men  are  made 

in  states, 
Too  oft,  to  dignify  the  magistrates. 

Catu.  Those  states  be  wretched  that  are 

forced  to  buy 

Their  rulers'  fame  with  their  own  infamy. 
Cras.  We  therefore  should  provide  that 

ours  do  not. 

Cess.  That  will  Antonius  make  his  care. 
Ant.  I  shall. 

CCBS.  And  watch  the  watcher. 
Catu.  Here  comes  Catiline. 
How  does  he  brook  his  late  repulse? 

Cces.  I  know  not, 
But  hardly  sure. 

Catu.  Longinus  too  did  stand  ? 

Cces.  At  first :  but  he  gave  way  unto  his 

friend. 

Catu.  Who's  that  come?  Lentulus? 
CCES.  Yes  ;  he  is  again 
Taken  into  the  senate. 
Ant.  And  made  praetor. 
Catu.  I  know't ;    he  had  my  suffrage, 
next  the  consuls. 


They  must  siwat  no  less 

To  fit  their  properties,  than  to  express  their 

farts. }    Having  called  the  consul  an  Herculean 

<Ktor  in  the  scene,  he  continues  the  metaphor  in 

terms  taken  from  the  stage.     All  necessaries  in 


the  performance  of  a  play  are  called  by  the 
name  ot  properties ;  and  the  sense  is,  that  it 
will  cost  Aim  as  much  pains  to  get  the  proper 
implements  and  material  for  his  scheme  as  to  act 
his  own  part  in  it. — WHAL. 


CATILINE. 


[ACT  III. 


C*s.  True,  you  were  there,  prince  of  the 

senate  then, 

Enter  Catiline,  Longinus,  and  Lentulus. 
Cat.  Hail,  noblest  Romans  !    The  most 

worthy  consul, 
I  gratulate  your  honour. 

Ant.  I  could  wish 

It  had  been  happier  by  your  fellowship, 
Most  noble  Sergius,  had  it  pleased  the 

people. 

Cat.  It  did  not  please  the  gods,  who  in 
struct  the  people  : 
And  their  unquestioned  pleasures  must  be 

served. 

They  know  what's  fitter  for  us  than  our 
selves  ;' 

And  'twere  impiety  to  think  against  them. 
Catu.  You  bear  it  rightly,  Lucius ;  and 

it  glads  me 
To  find  your  thoughts  so  even. 

Cat.  I  shall  still 
Study  to  make  them  such  to  Rome  and 

heaven. 

I  would  withdraw  with  you  a  little,  Julius. 

[Aside  to  Caes. 

Cees.  I'll  come  home  to  you:   Crassus 

would  not  have  you 
To  speak  to  him  'fore  Quintus  Catulus. 

[Aside. 
Cat.  I  apprehend  you.    No,  when  they 

shall  judge 
Honours  convenient  for  me,  I  shall  have 

them, 

With  a  full  hand  ;  I  know  it.  In  meantime, 

They  are  no  less  part  of  the  commonwealth, 

That  do  obey,  than  those  that  do  command. 

Catu.   O  let  me   kiss   your   forehead, 

Lucius. 

How  are  you  wronged  1 
Cat.  By  whom? 
Catu.  Public  report ; 
That  gives  you  out  to  stomach  your  repulse, 
And  brook  it  deadly. 

Cat.  Sir,  she  brooks  not  me. 
Believe  me  rather  and  yourself,  now  of  me : 
It  is  a  kind  of  slander  to  trust  rumour. 
Catu.  I  know  it .  and  I  could  be  ansjry 

with  it. 
Cat.  So  may  not  I.   Where  it  concerns 

himself, 

Who's  angry  at  a  slander,  makes  it  true. 
Catu.  Most  noble  Sergius!    this  your 
temper  melts  me. 


\  Thtyknow-whafs  fitter  for  us  than  our- 
iffves  ;]    This  is  from  Juvenal : 

"Ftrmittes  »>«>  expendere  numinibus  quid," 


Cras.  Will  you  do  office  to  the  consul, 

Quintus  ? 
CCES.  Which  Cato  and  the  rout  have  done 

the  other  ? 
Catu.  I  wait  when  he  will  go.     Be  still 

yourself. 
He  wants  no  state  or  honours  that  hath 

virtue. 
[Exeunt    Catulus,     Antonius,     Caesar, 

Crassxis,  Lictors,  &v. 
Cat.  Did  I  appear  so  tame  as  this  man 

thinks  me  ! 
Looked  I  so  poor  ?  so  dead  ?  so  like  that 

nothing, 
Which  he  calls  virtuous  !     O,  my  breast, 

break  quickly ; 
And  shew  my  friends  my  in-parts,  lest  they 

think 

I  have  betrayed  them.  [Aside. 

Lon.  Where's  Gabinius  ? 
Len.  Gone. 

Lon.  And  Vargunteius  ? 
Len.  Slipt  away  ;  all  shrunk  : 
Now  that  he  missed  the  consulship. 

Cat.  lam 
The  scorn  of  bondmen,  who  are  next  to 

beasts. 
What  can  I  worse  pronounce  myself  that's 

fitter, 
The  owl  of  Rome,  whom  boys  and  girls 

will  hoot  ! 

That  were  I  set  up  for  that  wooden  god 
That  keeps  our  gardens,  could  not  fright 

the  crows, 

Or  the  least  bird  from  muting  on  my  head ! 

[Aside. 

Lon,  'Tis  strange  how  he  should  miss  it  1 
Len.  Is  't  not  stranger, 
The  upstart  Cicero  should  carry  it  so, 
By  all  consents,  from  men  so  much  his 

masters  ? 
Lon.  'Tis  true. 
Cat.  To  what  a  shadow  am  I  melted  ! 

[Aside. 
Lon.  Antonius  won  it,  but  by  some  few 

voices. 
Cat.  Struck  through  like  air  and  feel  it 

not !    My  wounds 
Close  faster  than  they're  made.        [Aside. 

Len.  The  whole  design, 
And  enterprise  is  lost  by  it :  all  hands  quit  it, 
Upon  his  fail. 

Cat.  I  grow  mad  at  my  patience  : 
It  is  a  visor  that  hath  poisoned  me  : 


The  hypocritical  language  of  Catiline  is  art 
fully  assumed  to  deceive  Q.  Catulus  and  the 
consul  Antonius,  of  whose  good  opinion  and 
assistance  he  stood  in  need. 
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Would  it  had  burnt  me  up,  and  I  died  in 
ward, 

My  heart  first  turned  to  ashes  1 
Lon.  Here's  Cethegus  yet. 

Enter  Cethegus. 

Cat.  Repulse  upon  repulse  !  an  in-mate 

consul ! 

That  I  could  reach  the  axle,  where  the  pins 

are 
Which  bolt  this  frame  ;  that  I  might  pull 

them  out, 

And  pluck  all  into  Chaos,  with  myself  1 
Get.  What !  are  we  wishing  now  ? 
Cat.  Yes,  my  Cethegus  ; 
Who  would  not  fall  with  all   the  world 

about  him?1 
Cet.  Not  I,  that  would  stand  on  it,  when 

it  falls  ; 

And  force  new  nature  out  to  make  another. 
These  wishings  taste  of  woman,    not  of 

Roman  ; 

Let  us  seek  other  arms. 
Cat.  What  should  we  do? 
Cet.  Do,  and  not  wish  ;  something  that 

wishes  take  not : 

So  sudden,  as  the  gods  should  not  prevent, 
Nor  scarce  have  time  to  fear. 
Cat.  O,  noble  Caius  ! 
Cet.  It  likes  me  better  that  you  are  not 

consul. 
I  would  not  go  through  open  doors,  but 

break  'em  ; 
Swim  to  my  ends  through  blood  ;  or  build 

a  bridge 

Of  carcasses  ;  make  on  upon  the  heads3 
Of  men  struck  down  like  piles,  to  reach  the 

lives 

Of  those  remain  and  stand :  then  is't  a  prey, 
When  danger  stops,  and  ruin  makes  the 

way.3 
Cat.  How  thou  dost  utter  me,  brave  soul, 

that  may  not 

At  all  times  shew  such  as  I  am,  but  bend 
Unto  occasion  !  Lentulus,  this  man, 


If  all  our  fire  were  out,  would  fetch  down 

new, 

Out  of  the  hand  of  Jove  ;  and  rivet  him 
To  Caucasus,  should  he  but  frown  ;  and 

let 
His  own  gaunt  eagle  fly  at  him,  to  tire.4 

Len.  Peace,  here  comes  Cato. 

Cat.  Let  him  come,  and  hear  ; 
I  will  no  more  dissemble.     Quit  us  all ; 
I  and  my  loved  Cethegus  here  alone 
Will  undertake  this  giants' war,  and  carry  it. 

Re-enter  Cato. 

Len.  What  needs  this,  Lucius  ? 
Lon.  Sergius,  be  more  wary. 
Cat.  Now,  Marcus  Cato,  our  new  con 
sul's  spy, 

What  is  your  sour  austerity  sent  to  explore? 
Cato.  Nothing  in  thee,  licentious  Cati 
line; 
Halters  and  racks  cannot    express  from 

thee 
More  than  thy  deeds :  'tis  only  judgment 

waits  thee. 

Cat.  Whose?  Cato's  !  shall  he  judge  me? 
Cato.  No,  the  gods, 

Who  ever  follow  those,  they  go  not  with  ; 
And  senate,  who  with  fire  must  purge  sick 

Rome 

Of  noisome  citizens,  whereof  thou  art  one. 
Be  gone,  or  else  let  me.    'Tis  bane  to  draw 
The  same  air  with  thee. 
Cet.  Strike  him. 
Len.  Hold,  good  Caius. 
Cet.  Fear'st  thou  not,  Cato  ? 
Cato.  Rash  Cethegus,  no. 
'Twere  wrong  with  Rome,  when  Catiline 

and  thou 
Do  threat,  if  Cato  feared. 

Cat.  The  fire  you  speak  of, 
If  any  flame  of  it  approach  my  fortunes, 
I'll  quench  it  not  with  water,  but  with  ruin. 
Cato.  You  hear  this,  Romans.        [Exit. 
Cat.  Bear  it  to  the  consul. 
Cet.  I  would  have  sent  away  his  soul 
before  him. 


i   Who  would  not  fall  with  all  the  world 
about  him  ?] 

"  Vita  est  avidus  quisquis  non  vult 
Mundo  secum  pereunte  tnori." 

SENEOE  Thyest. 

»  Make  on  upon,  the  heads,  &c.]  Whalley,  by 
the  advice  cf  his  precious  coadjutors,  Seward 
and  Sympson,  would  willingly  read,  make  one, 
i.e.,  says  he,  make  a  bridge  !  To  make  on,  and 
~>  <7«,inthe  language  of  Jonson's  days,  signified 
rush  forward  with  violence.  The  expression 

is  already  occurred  in  this  play,  p.  81  o\ 


"  As  he  would, 
Go  on  upon  the  gods,  kiss  lightning,"  &c. 

3  Then  is't  a  prey, 

When  danger  stops,  and  ruin  makes  the 
way.}  This  is  very  strongly  expressed :  it  seems 
to  be  taken  from  a  similar  expression  in  Lucan, 
1.  i.  ver.  150: 

"  Impellens  quicquid  sibi  summapetenti 
Obstaret,  gaudensque  viamfecisse  ruina." 

WHAL. 

*  And  let 

His  own  gaunt  eagle  Jty  at  him,  to  tire.]  Le., 
to  prey  on  :  see  vol.  i.  p.  237  b. 


CATILINE. 


[ACT  in. 


You  are  too  heavy,  Lentulus,  and  remiss 
It  is  for  you  we  labour,  and  the  kingdom 
Promised  you  by  the  Sybils. 

Cat.  Which  his  prsetorship, 
And  some  small  flattery  of  the  senate  more, 
Will  make  him  to  forget. 

Len.  You  wrong  me,  Lucius. 

Lon.  He  will  not  need  these  spurs. 

Cet.  The  action  needs  them  ; 
These  things,  when  they  proceed  not,  they 
go  backward. 

Len.  Let  us  consult  then. 

Cet.  Let  us  first  take  arms  : 
They  that  deny  us  just  things  now,  will 

give 
All  that  we  ask,  if  once  they  see  our  swords. 

Cat.  Our  objects  must  be  sought  with 
wounds,  not  words.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— Cicero's  House. 
Enter  Cicero  and  Fulvia. 

Cic.  Is  there  a  heaven,  and  gods  ?  and 

can  it  be 

They  should  so  slowly  hear,  so  slowly  see  ! 
Hath  Jove  no  thunder,  or  is  Jove  become 
Stupid  as  thou  art,  O  near-wretched  Rome, 
When  both  thy  senate  and  thy  gods  do 

sleep, 
And  neither  thine,  nor  their  own  states  do 

keep ! 
What  will  awake  thee,  heaven  ?  what  can 

excite 

Thine  anger,  if  this  practice  be  too  light  ? 
His  former  drifts  partake  of  former  times, 
But  this  last  plot  was  only  Catiline's  ; 
O,  that  it  were  his  last !  but  he  before 
Hath  safely  done  so  much,  he'll  still  dare 

more. 

Ambition,  like  a  torrent,  ne'er  looks  back  • 
And  is  a  swelling,  and  the  last  affection  ' 
A  high  mind  can  put  off ;»  being  both  a 

rebel 

Unto  the  soul  and  reason,  and  enforceth 
All  laws,  all  conscience,  treads  upon  re 
ligion, 

And  offereth  violence  to  nature's  self 
But  here  is  that  transcends  it !    A'black 

purpose 
To  confound  nature  ;  and  to  ruin  that, 


'  The  last 

«• 

* 


himself  was  an 

r,  vo,.  i,  p.  330. 


Which  never  age   nor  mankind  can  re 
pair  ! 

Sit  down,  good  lady  :  Cicero  is  lost 
In  this  your  fable  :  for,  to  think  it  true 
Tempteth  my  reason,  it  so  far  exceeds 
All  insolent  fictions  of  the  tragic  scene  ! 
The  commonwealth  yet  panting  underneath 
The  stripes  and  wounds  of  a  late  civil  war, 
Gasping  for  life,  and  scarce  restored  to 

hope  ; 

To  seek  t'  oppress  her  with  new  cruelty, 
And  utterly  extinguish  her  long  name, 
With  so  prodigious  and  unheard  of  fierce 
ness! 
What  sink  of  monsters,  wretches  of  lost 

minds, 
Mad  after  change,  and  desperate  in  their 

states, 

Wearied  and  galled  with  their  necessities, 
For  all  this   I   allow  them,    durst   have 

thought  it  ? 
Would  not  the  barbarous  deeds  have  been 

believed, 

Of  Marius  and  Sylla,  by  our  children, 
Without  this  fact  had  risse2  forth  greater 

for  them  ? 

All  that  they  did  was  piety  to  this  ! 
They  yet  but  murdered  kinsfolk,  brothers, 

parents, 
Ravished  the  virgins,  and  perhaps  some 

matrons ; 
They   left    the    city    standing,    and    the 

temples : 
The  gods  and  majesty  of  Rome  were  safe 

yet!— 

These  purpose  to  fire  it,  to  despoil  them, 
(Beyond  the  other  evils)  and  lay  waste 
I  he  far-triumphed  world :  for,  unto  whom 
Rome  is  too  little,  what  can  be  enough  ? 
Ful.  Tis  true,  my  lord,  I  had  the  same 

discourse. 

Cic .  And  then,  to  take  a  horrid  sacra 
ment 

[n  human  blood,  for  execution 
Of  this  their  dire  design ;  which  might  bw 

called 
The  height  of  wickedness:  but  that  ths» 

was  higher, 
For  which  they  did  it ! 
ful.  I  assure  your  lordship, 
I  he  extreme  horror  of  it  almost  turned  me 


wonted^&c'  'S  a  Latinism  for  strang«>  «n- 
Wltktmt  this  fact  had  risse]  This  old  par- 
ticiple  1S  frequently  employed  by  Jonson  It 
has  already  appeared  in  the  Poetaster,  and 
occurs  again  just  below.  Whalley  and  other* 
modernize  it  into  rose. 
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To  air,  when  first  I  heard  it ;  I  was  all 
A   vapour    when   'twas   told   me,    and   J 

longed 

To  vent  it  anywhere :  'twas  such  a  secret, 
I  thought  it  would  have  burnt  me  up. 

Cic.  Good  Fulvia, 
Fear  not  your  act ;   and  less  repent  you 

of  it. 
Ful.  I  do  not,  my  good  lord ;  I  know  to 

whom 
I've  uttered  it. 

Cic.  You  have  discharged  it  safely. 
Should  Rome,  for  whom  you've  done  the 

happy  service, 
Turn  most  ingrate,  yet  were  your  virtue 

paid 
In  conscience  of  the  fact :  so  much  good 

deeds 
Reward  themselves  ! 

Ful.  My  lord,  I  did  it  not 
To  any  other  aim  but  for  itself; 
To  no  ambition. 

Cic.  You  have  learned  the  difference 
Of  doing  office  to  the  public  weal, 
And  private  friendship :  and  have  shewn 

it,  lady. 
Be  still  yourself.     I  have  sent  for  Quintus 

Curius, 
And  for  your  virtuous  sake,  if  I  can  win 

him 
Yet  to  the  commonwealth,  he  shall  be  safe 

too. 
Ful.   I'll  undertake,  my  lord,  he  shall  be 

won. 
Cic.  i  ray  you  join  with  me  then,  and 

help  to  work  him. 

Enter  a  Lictor. 

Cic.  How  now  1     Is  he  come  ? 
Lict.  He's  here,  my  lord. 
Cic.  Go  presently, 
Pray  my  colleague  Antonius  I  may  speak 

with  him, 

About  some  present  business  of  the  state ; 
And,    as    you    go,    call   on    my  brother 

Quintus, 
And  pray  him,  with  the  tribunes,  to  come 

to  me. 
Bid  Curius   enter.    [Exit  Lict.]— Fulvia, 

you  will  aid  me  ? 
Ful.  It  is  my  duty. 

Enter  Curius. 

Cic.  O,  my  noble  lord  ! 
I  have  to  chide  you,  i'  faith.    Give  me  your 

hand, — 
Nay,  be  not  troubled ;  it  shall  be  gently, 

Curius. 


You  look  upon  this  lady  ?  what  !  do  you 

guess 
My  business  yet?  come,   if  you  frown,  I 

thunder ; 
Therefore  put  on  your  better   looks  and 

thoughts : 
There's  nought  but  fair  and  good  intended 

to  you ; 

And  I  would  make  those  your  complexion. 
Would  you  of  whom  the  senate  had  that 

hope, 
As,  on    my   knowledge,    it   was  in  their 

purpose 
Next  sitting  to  restore  you,   as  they  had 

done 

The  stupid  and  ungrateful  Lentulus,  — 
Excuse  me,  that  I  name  you  thus  together, 
For  yet  you  are  not  such — would  you,   I 

say, 
A  person  both    of    blood   and    honour, 

stocked 

In  a  long  race  of  virtuous  ancestors, 
Embark  yourself  for  such  a  hellish  action, 
With  parricides  and  traitors,  men  turned 

furies, 

Out  of  the  waste  and  ruin  of  their  for 
tunes  ? 

(For  'tis  despair  that  is  the  mother  of  mad 
ness.) 

Such  as  want  that,  which  all  conspirators, 
But  they,  have  first,  mere  colour  for  their 

mischief? 
O,   I  must  blush  with  you.     Come,  you 

shall  not  labour 

To  extenuate  your  guilt,  but  quit  it  clean  : 
Bad  men  excuse  their  faults,   good  men 

will  leave  them. 
He  acts  the  third  crime  that  defends  the 

first. 

Here  is  a  lady  that  hath  got  the  start 
In  piety  of  us  all,  and  for  whose  virtue 
I  could  almost  turn  lover  again,  but  that 
Terentia  would  be  jealous.  What  an  honour 
Hath  she  achieved  to  herself !  what  voices, 
Titles,  and  loud  applauses  will  pursue  her 
Through  every  street !  what  windows  will 

be  filled, 
To  shoot  eyes  at  her !  what  envy  and  grief 

in  matrons, 
They  are  not  she,  when  this  her  act  shall 

'seem 

Worthier  a  chariot,  than  if  Pompey  came 
With  Asia  chained  !  all  this  is,  while  she 

lives ; 

But  dead,  her  very  name  will  be  a  statue, 
Not  wrought  for  time,  but  rooted  in  the 

minds 

Of  all  posterity ;  when  brass  and  marble, 
i  Ay,  and  the  Capitol  itself  is  dust  I 


CATILINE. 


[ACT  in. 


Ful.  Your  honour  thinks  too  highly  of 


me. 
Cic.  No; 


I  cannot  think  enough,  and  I  would  have 
Him  emulate  you.    Tis  no  shame  to  follow 
The  better  precedent.    She  shews  you, 

Curius, 
What  claim  your  country  lays  to  you,  ana 

what  duty 

You  owe  to  it :  be  not  afraid  to  break 
With  murderers  and  traitors  for  the  saving 
A  life  so  near  and  necessary  to  you, 
As  is  your  country's.    Think  but  on  her 

No  child  can  be  too  natural  to  his  parent : 
She  is  our  common  mother,  and  doth 

challenge 
The  prime  part  of  us ;   do  not  stop,  but 

give  it. 
He  that  is  void  of  fear,  may  soon  be 

just; 

And  no  religion  binds  men  to  be  traitors. 
Ful.   My  lord,  he  understands  it,  and 

will  follow 
Your  saving  counsel;  but  his  shame  yet 

stays  him. 

I  know  that  he  is  coming.1 
Cur.  Do  you  know  it  ? 
Ful.  Yes ;  let  me  speak  with  you. 

[Takes  him  aside. 

Cur.  O,  you  are 

Ful.  What  am  I? 

Cur.  Speak  not  so  loud. 

Ful.  I  am  what  you  should  be. 

[Lowering  her  voice. 
Come,  do  you  think  I'd  walk  in  any  plot 
Where  Madam   Sempronia  should    take 

place  of  me, 

And  Fulvia  come  in  the  rear,  or  on  the  by 
That  I  would  be  her  second  in  a  business, 
Though  it  might  vantage  me  all  the  sun 

sees? 

It  was  a  silly  phant'sy  of  yours.     Apply 
Yourself  to  me  and  the  consul,   and  be 

wise; 
Follow   the    fortune    I   have    put    you 

into: 

You  may  be  something  this  way,  and  with 
safety. 


Cic.  Nay,  I  must  tolerate  no  whisper 
ings,  lady. 
Ful.  Sir,  you  may  hear:  I  tell  him  in  the 

way 
Wherein  he  was,  how  hazardous  his  course 

was. 
Cic.  How  hazardous  !  how  certain  to  all 

ruin. 

Did  he,  or  do  yet  any  of  them  imagine 
The  gods  would  sleep  to  such  a  Stygian 

practice, 
Against  that  commonwealth   which   they 

have  founded 
With  so  much  labour,  and  like  care  have 

kept, 
Now  near  seven  hundred  years  ?    It  is  a 

madness, 
Wherewith  heaven  blinds  them,  when  it 

would  confound  them,2 
That  they   should    think  it.     Come,    my 

Curius, 
I  see  your  nature's  right;  you  shall  no 

more 
Be  mentioned  with  them:  I  will  call  you 

mine, 
And  trouble  this  good  shame3  no  farther. 

Stand 

Firm  for  your  country,  and  become  a  man 
Honoured  and  loved :  it  were  a  noble  life, 
To  be  found  dead,  embracing  her.    Know 

you 
What  thanks,  what  titles,  what  rewards 

the  senate 

Will  heap  upon  you,  certain,  for  your  ser 
vice? 

Let  not  a  desperate  action  more  engage  you, 
Than  safety  should;  and  wicked  friendship 

force, 

What  honesty  and  virtue  cannot  work. 
Ful.  He  tells  you  right,  sweet  friend : 

'tis  saving  counsel. 
Cur.  Most  noble  consul,  I  am  yours  and 

hers, 
I  mean  my  country's  ;  you  have  formed  me 

new, 

Inspiring  me  with  what  I  should  be  truly : 
And   I  entreat  my    faith   may  not   seem 

cheaper 
For  springing  out  of  penitence. 


1  I  know  that  he  is  coming.]  i.e.,  giving  way 
to  your  wishes.     So  in  the  Fox : 

"  I  hear  him  coming." 
[So  also  at  p.  \ 


Hrtus. 
:AL. 


//  is  a  madness, 

Wherewith  heaven  blinds  them,  when  i. 
would  confound  them,}  From  the  Latin 
adage : 


"  Perdere  quos  vult  Jupiter,  dementat  pri\ 
WHAI 

8  This  good  shame]  Cicero  is  complimentary 
and  poetical  at  once : — this  modest  and  virtuous 
lady.  Examples  of  a  similar  kind  are  to  be 
found  in  Shakspeare  and  others,  where  the  pre 
dominant  quality  of  the  moment  is  turned  into 
an  appellative.  Thus  Coriolanus  terms  Volumnia 
his  "  gracious  silence." 
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Cic.  Good  Curius, 

It  shall  be  dearer  rather ;  and  because 
I'd  make  it  such,  hear  how  I  trust  you 

more. 

Keep  still  your  former  face,  and  mix  again 
With  these  lost  spirits ;  run  all  their  mazes 

with  them ; 
For  such  are  treasons :  find  their  windings 

out, 

And  subtle  turnings;  watch  their  snaky  ways. 
Through  brakes  and  hedges,   into  woods 

of  darkness 
Where  they  are  fain  to  creep  upon  their 

breasts 
In  paths  ne'er  trod  by  men,  but  wolves  and 

panthers. 

Learn,  beside  Catiline,  Lentulus,  and  those 
Whose  names  I  have,  what  new  ones  they 

draw  in ; 
Who  else  are  likely;   what    those  great 

ones  are 
They  do  not  name ;  what  ways  they  mean 

to  take ; 
And  whether  their  hopes  point  to  war,  or 

ruin 

By  some  surprise.     Explore  all  their  in 
tents  ; 

And  what  you  find  may  profit  the  republic, 
Acquaint  me  with  it,  either  by  yourself, 
Or  this  your  virtuous  friend,  on  whom  I  lay 
The  care  of  urging  you.    I'll  see  that  Rome 
Shall  prove  a  thankful  and  a  bounteous 

mother. 

Be  secret  as  the  night. 
Cur.  And  constant,  sir. 
Cic.  I  do  not  doubt  it,  though  the  time 

cut  off 

All  vows.    The  dignity  of  truth  is  lost 
With  much  protesting.     Who  is  there  ? 

Enter  a  Servant. 

This  way, 
Lest  you  be  seen  and  met.    And  when  you 

come, 
Be  this  your  token  \whispers  -with  Aim.]  to 

this  fellow.     Light  them. 

{Exit  Servant  with  Cur.  and  Fulvia. 
O  Rome,  in  what  a  sickness  art  thou  fallen! 
How  dangerous  and  deadly,  when  thy  head 
Is  drowned  in  sleep,  and  all  thy  body 

fevery  ! 
No  noise,   no  pulling,  no  vexation  wakes 

thee, 

Thy  lethargy  is  such  :  or  if,  by  chance, 
Thou  heav'st  thy  eyelids  up,  thou   dost 

forget, 
Sooner  than  thou  wert  told,  thy  proper 

danger. 


I  did  unreverently  to  blame  the  gods, 
Who  wake  for  thee,  though  thou  snore  to 

thyself. 

Is  it  not  strange  thou  shouldst  be  so  dis 
eased, 
And  so  secure?   but  more,  that  the  first 

symptoms 

Of  such  a  malady  should  not  rise  out 
From  any  worthy  member,  but  a  base 
And  common  strumpet,  worthless  to  be 

named 
A  hair,  or  part  of  thee  ?     Think,  think, 

hereafter, 
What  thy  needs  were,  when  thou  must  use 

such  means ; 
And  lay  it  to  thy  breast,  how  much  the 

gods 
Upbraid  thy    foul   neglect  of  them,   by 

making 

So  vile  a  thing  the  author  of  thy  safety. 
They  could  have  wrought  by  nobler  ways, 

have  struck 
Thy  foes  with  forked  lightning,  or  rammed 

thunder ; 
Thrown  hills  upon  them  in  the  act ;  have 

sent 

Death,  like  a  damp,  to  all  their  families; 
Or  caused  their  consciences  to  burst  them : 

but 
When  they  will  shew  thee  what  thou  art, 

and  make 
A  scornful    difference  'twixt  their  poH-er 

and  thee, 
They  help  thee  by  such  aids  as  geeie1  ,*nd 

harlots. 

Re-enter  Lictor. 

How  now,  what  answer  ?  is  he  come  ? 

Lict.  Your  brother 
Will  straight  be  here,  and  your  colle&gue 

Antonius 
Said  coldly  he  would  follow  me.        [Exit. 

Cic.  Ay,  that 
Troubles  me  somewhat,  and  is  worth  my 

fear. 

He  is  a  man  'gainst  whom  I  must  provide, 
That,  as  he'll  do  no  good,  he  do  no  harm. 
He,  though  he  be  not  of  the  plot,  will  like  it, 
And  wish  it  should  proceed ;  for  unto  men 
Prest  with  their  wants,  all  change  is  ever 

welcome. 

I  must  with  offices  and  patience  win  him, 
Make  him  by  art  that  which    he  is  not 

born, 


1  By  such  aids  as  geese]  He  alludes  to  th« 
trite  story  of  "the  cackling  of  these  animals 
waking  the  guards  of  the  Capitol  when  the 
Gauls  were  on  the  point  of  surprising  it." 


zo6 
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A  friend  unto  the  public,  and  bestow 
The  province  on  him    which  is   by  the 

senate 

Decreed  to  me  j1  that  benefit  will  bind  him  : 
Tis  well    if  some  men  will  do  well  for 

price ; 
So  few  are  virtuous  when  the  reward's 

away. 

Nor  must  I  be  unmindful  of  my  private  ;8 
For  which  I  have  called  my  brother  and 

the  tribunes, 

My  kinsfolks,  and  my  clients,  to  be  near  me. 
He  that  stands  up  'gainst  traitors  and  their 

ends, 
Shall  need  a  double  guard  of  law,  and 

friends; 

Especially  in  such  an  envious  state, 
That  sooner  will  accuse  the  magistrate, 
Than    the   delinquent ;    and   will    rather 

grieve 
The  treason  is  not  acted  than  believe. 

[Exit. 

SCENE  III.— A  Room  in  Catiline's 
House. 

Enter  Caesar  and  Catiline. 

Cas.  The  night3  grows  on,  and  you  are 

for  your  meeting  ; 

I'll  therefore  end  in  few.     Be  resolute, 
And  put  your  enterprise  in  act.    The  more 
Actions  of  depth  and  danger  are  considered, 
The  less  assuredly  they  are  performed : 
And  thence  it  happeneth,  that  the  bravest 
plots, 


Not  executed    straight,    have    been    dis 
covered. 

Say,  you  are  constant,  or  another,  a  third, 
Or  more ;  there  may  be  yet  one  wretched 

spirit, 
With  whom  the  fear  of  punishment  shall 

work 
Bove  all  the    thoughts    of   honour    and 

revenge. 

You  are  not  now  to  think  what's  best  to  do, 
As  in  beginnings,  but  what  must  be  done, 
Being  thus  entered  ;  and  slip  no  advantage 
That  may  secure  you.     Let  them  call  it 

mischief ; 
When  it  is  past  and  prospered  'twill  be 

virtue. 
They're  petty  crimes  are  punished,  great 

rewarded. 

Nor  must  you  think  of  peril,  since  attempts 
Begun  with    danger,   still    do    end    with 

glory; 
And  when  need  spurs  despair  will  be  called 

wisdom. 
Less  ought  the  care  of  men,  or  fame,  to 

fright  you ; 

For  they  that  win  do  seldom  receive  shame 
Of  victory,  howe'er  it  be  achieved  ; 
And  vengeance,  least:  for  who,  besieged 

with  wants, 
Would  stop  at  death  or  anything  beyond  it? 
Come,  there  was  never  any  great  thing  yet 
Aspired,  but  by  violence  or  fraud : 
And  he  that  sticks  for  folly  of  a  conscience 

To  reach  it 

Cat.  Is  a  good  religious  fool.4 


And  be  stow 

The  province  on  him  which  is  by  the  senate 
Decreed  to  mt ;]  Antonius,  who  was  somewhat 
deeper  in  the  plot  than  Cicero  seems  to  imagine, 
was  overwhelmed  with  debt.  Macedonia  there 
fore,  which  was  one  of  the  most  desirable  govern 
ments  in  the  republic,  and  which  had  fallen  to 
Cicero  by  lot,  was  a  bribe  well  calculated  to 
secure  the  fidelity  and  co-operation  of  his  col 
league.  Cicero  received  in  exchange  the  province 
of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  an  appointment  no  way  suited 
to  his  unwailike  disposition,  and  which  indeed 
he  afterwards  wisely  transferred  to  his  friend 
Metellus  Ccler.  The  city  was  his  proper  stage 
of  action  ;  there  the  senate  and  the  forum  heard 
him  with  alternate  wonder  and  delight. 

In  the  lines  which  immediately  follow  Cicero 
has  quoted  Ovid  and  Juvenal  in  the  spirit  of 
prophecy  :  not  that  the  thought  was  originally 
theirs  ;  for  the  world  had  not  reached  the  age  of 
Cicero  without  some  one  asking : 

"Quis  virtutem  amplectitur  ipsam 
Pramia  si  tollas  ?" 

*  Nor  must  I  be  unmindful  of  my  private  ;] 
Interest  or  safety.  A  similar  mode  of  expression 
occurs  in  Timon  of  Athens,  act  iv.  sc.  3: 


"  Of  him,  that  his  particular  to  foresee 
Smells  from  the  general  weal." — WHAL. 

8  Cats.  The  night,  &c. ]  Jonson  seems  hostile 
to  Caesar,  as  he  has  made  him  play  a  more  pro 
minent  part  in  the  conspiracy  than  he  actually 
appears  to  have  done.  Sallust  is  evidently 
partial  to  Caesar ;  but  even  Dio,  Plutarch,  and 
Suetonius,  who  more  than  insinuate  that  he  wae 
an  actor  in  the  plot,  produce  little  else  for  their 
authority  than  the  reports  of  the  day.  That  he 
knew  of  Catiline's  designs  cannot  be  doubted, 
and  that  he  wished  them  to  succeed  to  a  certain 
point  may  be  fairly  conjectured  from  his  am 
bitious  views  :  but  that  he  attended  any  of  the 
meetings,  or  directly  participated  in  the  measures 
of  so  rash  and  inconsiderate  a  set  as  followed 
the  desperate  fortunes  of  Catiline,  his  known 
prudence  and  political  sagacity  forbid  us  to 
imagine. 

*  Cat  Is  a  good  religious_^>0/.]  It  is  probable 
that  our  poet  uses  the  word  religious  in  the 
same  sense  the  Romans  assigned  to  religiosus^ 
which  was  generally  taken  to  signify  a  fearful, 
superstitious  person  ;  and  so  Caesar  understands 
him. — WHAL. 
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Cess.  A  superstitious  slave,  and  will  die 

beast. 
Good  night.      You  know  what    Crassus 

thinks,  and  I, 
By  this.     Prepare  your  wings  as  large  as 

sails, 
To  cut  through  air,   and  leave  no  print 

behind  you. 

A  serpent,  ere  he  comes  to  be  a  dragon, 
Does  eat  a  bat  i1  and  so  must  you  a  consul, 
That  watches.     What  you  do,  do  quickly, 
Sergius.  [Going. 

You  shall  not  stir  for  me. 

Cat.  Excuse  me. — Lights  there! 

C<zs.  By  no  means. 

Cat.  Stay  then.     All  good  thoughts  to 

Caesar, 
And  like  to  Crassus. 

Cces.  Mind  but  your  friends'  counsels. 

{Exit. 
Cat.  Or  I  will  bear  no  mind.— 

Enter  Aurelia. 

How  now,  Aurelia ! 

Are  your  confederates  come,  the  ladies  ? 
Aur.  Yes. 

Cat.  And  is  Sempronia  there  ? 
Aur.  She  is. 
Cat.  That's  well. 

She  has  a  sulphurous  spirit,  and  will  take 
Light  at  a  spark.    Break  with  them,  gentle 

love, 
About    the    drawing    as    many    of    their 

husbands 

Into  the  plot  as  can  ;  if  not,  to  rid  them : 
That  will  be  the  easier  practice  unto  some, 
Who  have  been  tired  with  them    long. 

Solicit 

Their  aids  for  money,  and  their  servants' 
help, 


In  firing  of  the  city  at  the  time 

Shall  be  designed.     Promise  them  states 

and  empires, 

And  men  for  lovers,  made  of  better  clay 
Than  ever  the  old  potter  Titan  knew.2 

Enter  Lecca. 

Who's  that  ?    O,  Porcius  Lecca !    Are  they 

met? 

Lee.  They  are  all  here. 
Cat.  Love,  you  have  your  instructions : 
I'll  trust  you  with  the  stuff  you  have  to 

work  on, 
You'll  form  it !     [Exit  Aurelia.]    Porcius, 

fetch  the  silver  eagle 
I  gave  you  in  charge  ;  and  pray  'em  they 

will  enter.  [Exit  Lecca. 

Enter  Cethegus,  Curius,  Lentulus,  Var- 
gunteius,  Longinus,  Gabinius,  Ceparius, 
Autronius,  &c. 

Cat.  O  friends,  your  faces  glad  me !  This 

will  be 
Our  last,  I  hope,  of  consultation. 

Get.  So  it  had  need. 

Cur.  We  lose  occasion  daily. 

Cat.  Ay,  and  our  means  ;  whereof  one 

wounds  me  most 
That  was  the  fairest.   Piso  is  dead  in  Spain.3 

Get.  As  we  are  here. 

Lon.  And,  as  'tis  thought,  by  envy 
Of  Pompey's  followers. 

Len.  He  too's  coming  back, 
Now  out  of  Asia. 

Cat.  Therefore,  what  we  intend 
We  must  be  swift  in.    Take  your  seats, 

and  hear. 

I  have  already  sent  Septimius 
Into  the  Picene  territory,  and  Julius 


*  A  serpent,  ere  he  comes  to  lie  a  dragon, 
Does  eat  a  bat ;]  This  is  the  Greek  proverb, 
O(/>i?  T\  \j.t\  (fxtyifl  o<f)LV,  SpaKwv  ou  •yetrjcreTai,  which, 
Erasmus  says,  savours  to  him  a  little  of  vulgarity. 
This,  however,  was  not  seen,  or  not  regarded  by 
our  old  writers,  who  make  frequent  use  of  it. 
"  No  man  (says  Lord  Bacon)  prospers  so  sud 
denly  as  by  others'  errors.  Strtens  nisi  ser- 
pentem  co-mederit  non  fit  draco."  And  Beau 
mont  :  "The  snake  that  would  be  a  dragon  and 
have  wings  must  eat" — a  snake,  I  suppose  ;  but 
the  words  have  dropt  out  of  the  text ;  and  the 
editor,  who  found  no  previous  remarks  on  the 
passage,  has  suffered  the  defect  to  escape  him  ; 
and  he  proceeds,  like  Lord  Bacon,  to  illustrate 
the  saying  :  "  And  what  implieth  that  but  this — 
that  in  this  cannibal  age,  he  that  would  have  the 
suit  of  wealth,  must  not  care  whom  he  feeds  on," 
&c. — The  Honest  Man's  Fortune,  act  iii.  sc.  3. 
It  is  used  in  a  similar  manner  by  Dry  den : 


"  A  serpent  ne'er  becomes  a  flying  dragon 
Till  he  has  eat  a  serpent." — (Edipus. 

2  Tha  never  the  old  potter  Titan  knew.'}  From 
Juvenal : 

"  Qnllus  arte  lenigna, 
Et  meliore  Into  Jinxit  prcecordia  Titan." 

3  Piso  is  dead  in  Spaing    Piso  was  murdered 
in  his  way  to  that  province  by  some  Spanish 
horse  whom  he  had  incorporated  with  his  cavalry. 
He  was  a  young  nobleman  of  the  most  profligate 
manners,  and  was  supposed  by  some  to  have 
provoked  his  fate  by  cruelty  in  his  command  ; 
though  others  (as  the  historian  adds)  pretended 
that  he  was  put  to  death  at  tbe  instigation  of 
Pompey  by  some  of  his  dependents  disguised  as 
troopers.     This  opinion  is  judiciously  adopted 
by  the  poet.     The  Julius  mentioned  just  below 
was  Gains  Julius. 


io8 


CATILINE. 


[ACT  HI. 


To  raise  force  for  us  in  Apulia  ; 
Manlius  at  Fesulae  is  by  this  time  up, 
With  the  old  needy  troops  that  followed 

And  all  do  but  expect  when  we  will  give 
The  blow  at  home. 

Re-enter  P.  Lecca  with  the  eagle. 

Behold  this  silver  eagle,1 
Twas  Marius'  standard  in  the  Cimbrian 

war, 

Fatal  to  Rome ;  and  as  our  augurs  tell  me, 
Shall  still  be  so :  for  which  one  ominous 

cause 

I've  kept  it  safe,  and  done  it  sacred  rites, 
As  to  a  godhead,  in  a  chapel  built 
Of  purpose  to  it.     Pledge  then  all  your 

hands, 

To  follow  it  with  vows  of  death  and  ruin, 
Struck  silently  and  home.  So  waters  speak 
When  they  run  deepest.    Now's  the  time, 

this  year, 

The  twentieth  from  the  firing  of  the  Capitol, 
As  fatal  too  to  Rome,  by  all  predictions  ; 
And  in  which  honoured  Lentulus  must  rise 
A  king  if  he  pursue  it. 

Cur.  If  he  do  not, 
He  is  not  worthy  the  great  destiny. 

Len.  It  is  too  great  for  me ;  but  what 

the  gods 

And  their  great  loves  decree  me,  I  must  not 
Seem  careless  of. 

Cat.  No,  nor  we  envious, 
We  have  enough  beside ;  allGallia,  Belgia, 
Greece,  Spain,  and  Africk. 

Cur.  Ay,  and  Asia  too, 
Now  Pompey  is  returning. 

Cat.  Noblest  Romans, 


Methinks  our  looks  are  not  so  quick  and 

high, 
As  they  were  wont. 

Cur.  No !  whose  is  not  ?3 
Cat.  We  have 

Sfo  anger  in  our  eyes,  no  storm,  no  light 
ning  : 
Our  hate  is  spent,  and  fumed  away  in 

vapour, 

Before  our  hands  be  at  work.  I  can  accuse 
Not  any  one,  but  all,  of  slackness. 

Get.  Yes, 
And  be  yourself  such,  while  you  do  it. 

Cat.  Ha! 

'Tis  sharply  answered,  Caius. 
Cet.  Truly,  truly. 
Len.  Come,  let  us  each  one  know  his 

part  to  do, 

And  then  be  accused.      Leave  these  un 
timely  quarrels. 
Cur.  I  would  there  were  more  Romes 

than  one  to  ruin  1 
Cet.  More  Romes !  more  worlds. 
Cur.  Nay  then,  more  gods  and  natures, 
If  they  took  part. 

Len.  When  shall  the  time  be  first? 
Cat.  I  think  the  Saturnals  I3 
Cet.  'Twill  be  too  long. 
Cat.  They  are  not  now  far  off,  'tis  not  a 

month. 

Cet.  A  week,  a  day,  an  hour  is  too  far  off : 
Now  were  the  fittest  time. 
Cat.  We  have  not  laid 
All  things  so  safe  and  ready. 
Cet.  While  we  are  laying, 
We  shall  all  lie  and  grow  to  earth.  Would  I 
Were  nothing  in  it,   if  not  now :    these 

things, 
They  should  be  done  ere  thought. 


1  Behold  this  silver  eagle,  &c.]  This  eagle, 
which  is  noticed  by  most  of  the  historians,  was 
Catiline's  favourite  standard.  With  the  usual 
inconsistency  of  the  ancient  atheists,  while  he 
denied  the  existence  of  the  gods,  he  seems  to 
have  attributed  a  supernatural  power  to  this 
senseless  ensign,  and  to  have  paid  it  a  kind  of 
religious  worship.  He  sent  it  before  him  to  the 
army ;  and  in  the  fatal  action  which  followed  he 
took  his  station  under  it  with  the  bravest  of  his 
adherents.  The  superstitious  reverence  which  he 
paid  it,  together  with  other  circumstances  men 
tioned  in  the  text,  are  thus  noticed  by  Cicero : 
Sciam  a.  quo  aqvilam  illam  argenteam,  quam 
tibi  ac  tuts  omnibus,  perniciosam  esseconfido  et 
futustam  fuluram ;  cui  domi  tiue  sacrarium 
sceUrum  tuorum  constitutum  fuit,  sciam  esse 
pramissam  f  Tu  ut  ilia  diutius  carere  possis, 
yuam  venerari,adcademprqficisccns,  solebas  ? 
a  cujus  altarilus  s*pe  istam  dexteram  impiam 
ad  necem  civtum  transtulisti  ?'— In  Cat.  i.  9. 
To  this  eagle  may  be  attributed  the  great 


number  of  standards  of  this  description  in  the 
Roman  armies  in  after  times.  It  had  originally 
belonged  to  Marius,  who  gained  so  many  Battles 
under  it  that  he  conceived  an  affection  for  the 
device,  and  as  far  as  in  him  lay  changed  the 
minotaurs,  and  boars,  and  wolves,  and  dragons 
which  the  soldiers  had  anciently  borne,  into 
eagles.  Pompey's  army  seems  scarcely  to  have 
had  any  other  device  ;  for  Caesar  tells  us  that  at 
the  battle  of  Pharsalia  he  took  nearly  sixty  of 
them. 

*  Cur.  No !  whose  is  not  ?]  This  is  artful. 
Curius,  who  is  conscious  of  his  treachery,  is 
quick  to  avert  suspicion.  Addison  has  made 
great  use  of  this  part  of  the  drama  in  his  Cato. 

8  Cat.  /  think  the  Saturnals.}  i.e.,  about  the 
1 7th  of  December.  The  Saturnalia  lasted  for 
several  days,  and  as  the  slaves  were  then  in 
dulged  with  a  considerable  degree  of  liberty,  the 
time,  as  Catiline  remarks,  was  peculiarly  fit  for 
the  purpose. 


SCENE  III.] 


CATILINE. 


IOC 


Cat.  Nay,  now  your  reason 
Forsakes  you,    Caius.      Think  but  what 

commodity 
That  time  will  minister  ;  the  city's  custom 

Of  being  then  in  mirth  and  feast 

Len.  Loosed  whole 

In  pleasure  and  security 

Aut.  Each  house 

Resolved  in  freedom 

Cur.  Every  slave  a  master 

Lon.  And  they  too  no  mean  aids 

Cur.  Made  from  their  hope 

Of  liberty 

Len.  Or  hate  unto  their  lords. 

Var.  'Tis  sure,  there  cannot  be  a  time 

found  out 
More  apt  and  natural. 

Len.  Nay,  good  Cethegus, 
Why  do  your  passions  now  disturb  our 

hopes  ? 
Cet.  Why  do  your  hopes  delude  your 

certainties  ? 
Cat.  You  must  lend  him  his  way.  [Aside 

to  Lentulus.]  Think  for  the  order, 
And  process  of  it. 
Lon.  Yes. 

Len.  I  like  not  fire, 
'Twill  too  much  waste  my  city. 

Cat.  Were  it  embers, 
There  will  be  wealth  enough  raked  out  of 

them 

To  spring  anew.     It  must  be  fire,  or  no 
thing. 
Lon.  What  else  should  fright  or  terrify 

them  ? 
Var.  True. 

In  that  confusion  must  be  the  chief  slaughter. 
Cur.  Then  we  shall  kill  them  bravest. 
Cep.  And  in  heaps. 
Aut.  Strew  sacrifices. 
Cur.  Make  the  earth  an  altar. 
Lon.  And  Rome  the  fire. 
Lee.  'Twill  be  a  noble  night. 
Var.  And  worth  all  Sylla's  days. 
Cur.  When  husbands,  wives, 
Grandsires,  and  nephews,1  servants,  and 

their  lords, 
Virgins,  and  priests,  the  infant,  and  the 

nurse, 

Go  all  to  hell  together  in  a  fleet.2 
Cat.  I  would  have  you,  Longinus  and 
Statilius, 


To  take  the  charge  o'  the  firing,  which  must 

be, 

At  a  sign  given  with  a  trumpet,  done 
In  twelve  chief  places  of  the  city  at  once. 
The  flax  and  sulphur  are  already  laid 
In,  at  Cethegus'  house;  so  are  the  weapons. 
Gabinius,  you,  with  other  force,  shall  stop 
The  pipes  and  conduits,  and  kill  those  that 

come 
For  water. 

Cur.  What  shall  I  do? 
Cat.  All  will  have 

Employment,  fear  not :  ply  the  execution. 
Cur.  For  that,  trust  me  and  Cethegus. 
Cat.  I  will  be 
At  hand  with  the  army,  to  meet  those  that 

scape: 

And,  Lentulus,  begirt  you  Pompey's  house, 
To  seize  his  sons  alive  ;  for  they  are  they 
Must  make  our  peace  with  him  :  all  else 

cut  off, 
As    Tarquin    did    the   poppy-heads,3    or 

mowers 

A  field  of  thistles  ;  or  else,  up,  as  ploughs 
Do  barren  lands,  and  strike  together  flints 
And  clods,  th'  ungrateful  senate  and  the 

people ; 

Till  no  rage  gone  before,  or  coming  after, 
May  weigh    with  yours,    though    horror 

leaped  herself 

Into  the  scale  :  but  in  your  violent  acts, 
The  fall  of  torrents  and  the  noise  of  tem 
pests, 

The  boiling  of  Charybdis,  the  sea's  wild- 
ness, 
The  eating  force  of  flames,  and  wings  of 

winds, 
Be  all  outwrought  by  your  transcendant 

furies. 

It  had  been  done  ere  this,  had  I  been  con 
sul ; 

We  had  had  no  stop,  no  let. 
Len.  How  find  you  Antonius  ? 
Cat.    The  other  has  won  him,  —  lost : 

that  Cicero 

Was  born  to  be  my  opposition, 
And  stands  in  all  our  ways. 
Cur.  Remove  him  first. 
Cet.  May  that  yet  be  done  sooner  ? 
Cat.  Would  it  were  done. 
Cur.    Var.  I'll  do  it. 
Cet.  It  is  my  province  :  none  usurp  it. 


*  Grandsires,  and  nephews,]  i.e.,  grandsons, 


See 
In  a  fleet. 


Cethegus,  p.  83  b. 


rs.*-. 


alludes  to  the  speech  of 


^  *  As  Tarquin  did  the  poppy-heads,]    When 
Sextus,  the  son  of  Tarquin,  had  treacherously 


wrought  himself  into  favour  at  Gabii,  he  sent  a 
messenger  to  his  father  at  Rome  to  learn  his 
pleasure.  He  gave  him  no  reply,  but  took  him 
into  the  garden,  "  et  ibi  inambulans  tacitus, 
summa  papaverum  capita  dicitur  baculo  decus- 
sisse." — Liv.  1.  i.  c.  54. — WHAL. 


CATILINE. 


[ACT  HI. 


Lett.  What  are  your  means  ? 
Get.  Enquire  not.  He  shall  die. 
Shall  was  too  slowly1  said ;   he  s  dying  : 

that 

Is  yet  too  slow  ;  he's  dead. 
Cat.  Brave,  only  Roman, 
Whose  soul  might  be  the  world  s  soul,  were 

that  dying ; 
Refuse  not  yet  the   aids   of  these  your 

friends. 
Len.    Here's   Vargunteius   holds  good 

quarter  with  him. 

Cat.  And  under  the  pretext  of  clientele 
And  visitation,  with  the  morning  hail, 
Will  be  admitted. 

Cet.  What  is  that  to  me  ? 

Var.  Yes,  we  may  kill  him  in  his  bed, 

and  safely. 

Cet.   Safe  is  your  way   then,   take  it : 
mine's  mine  own.  {Exit. 

Cat.  Follow  him,  Vargunteius,  and  per 
suade, 
The  morning  is  the  fittest  time. 

Lon.  The  night 
Will  turn  all  into  tumult. 

Len.  And  perhaps 
Miss  of  him  too. 

Cat.  Entreat  and  conjure  him 

In  all  our  names 

Len.  By  all  our  vows  and  friendships. 
[Exit  Vargunteius 

Enter  Sempronia,  Aurelia,  and  Fulvia. 

Setn.   What !    is  our  council  broke  up 

first? 

Aur.  You  say, 
Women  are  greatest  talkers. 

[  Whispers  with  Cat.  while  Ful. 

takes  Cur.  aside. 
Setn.  We  have  done, 
And  are  now  fit  for  action. 
Lon.  Which  is  passion  ; 
There  is  your  best  activity,  lady. 

Sem.  How 
Knows  your  wise  fatness  that  ? 

Lon.  Your  mother's  daughter 
Did  teach  me,  madam. 

Cat.  Come,  Sempronia,  leave  him  ; 
He  is  a  giber,  and  our  present  business 
Is  of  more  serious  consequence.    Aurelia 
Tells  me  you've  done  most  masculinely 

within, 
And  played  the  orator. 


Setn.  But  we  must  hasten 
To  our  design  as  well,  and  execute  ; 
Not  hang  still  in  the  fever  of  an  accident. 
Cat.  You  say  well,  lady. 
Sem.  I  do  like  our  plot 
Exceeding  well ;    'tis  sure,  and  we  shall 

leave 
Little  to  fortune  in  it. 

Cat.  Your  banquet  stays. 
Aurelia,  take  her  in.   Where's  Fulvia? 
Sem.  O,  the  two  lovers  are  coupling. 
Cur.  In  good  faith, 
She's  very  ill  with  sitting  up. 

Sem.  You'd  have  her 
Laugh,  and  lie  down. 

Ful.  No,  faith,  Sempronia, 
I  am  not  well ;  I'll  take  my  leave,  it  draws 
Toward  the  morning.      Curius  shall  stay 

with  you. 

Madam,  I  pray  you  pardon  me  ;  my  health 
I  must  respect. 
Aur.  Farewell,  good  Fulvia. 
Cur.  [Aside  to  Fulvia.]  Make  haste,  and 

bid  him  get  his  guards  about  him  ; 
For  Vargunteius  and  Cornelius 
Have  underta'en  it,  should  Cethegus  miss  : 
Their  reason,  that  they  think  his  open  rash 
ness 

Will  suffer  easier  discovery 
Than  their  attempt,  so  veiled  under  friend 
ship. 
I'll  bring  you  to  your  coach.     Tell  him, 

beside, 
Of  Caesar's  coming  forth  here. 

Cat.  My  sweet  madam, 
Will  you  be  gone  ? 

Ful.  I  am,  my  lord,  in  truth, 
In  some  indisposition. 

Cat.  I  do  wish 
You  had  all  your  health,  sweet  lady.    Len- 

tulus, 
You'll  do  her  service. 

Len.  To  her  coach, — and  duty. 

{Exeunt  all  but  Catiline. 
Cat.  What  ministers  men  must  for  prac 
tice  use, 

The  rash,  the  ambitious,  needy,  desperate, 
Foolish  and  wretched,  e'en  the  dregs  of 

mankind, 

To  whores  and  women  !  still  it  must  be  so. 
Each  have  their  proper  place,  and  in  their 

rooms 

They  are  the  best.    Grooms  fittest  kindle 
fires, 


ff€  shall  dit. 

Shall  was  too  slowly,  &c.]      Literally  from 

the  Htrcvles  Furens,  and  put  with  great  judg 

ment  into  the  mouth  of  the  impetuous  Cethegus 


"  Si  novi  Herculem 
Lycus  Creonti  debitas  punas  dabit : 
Ltntum  est,  dabit;  Oat:  hoc  guoqu<  lentum 
est ;  dedit" — V.  644. 


SCENE  IV.] 


CATILINE. 


Til 


Slaves   carry    burdens,    butchers    are  for 

slaughters, 

Apothecaries,  butlers,  cooks,  for  poisons  ; 
As  these  for  me  :  dull  stupid  Lentulus, 
My  stale,   with  whom  I  stalk  j1  the  rash 

Cethegus, 

My  executioner ;  and  fat  Longinus, 
Statilius,  Curius,  Ceparius,  Cimber, 
My  labourers,  pioneers,  and  incendiaries : 
With  these  domestic  traitors,  bosom  thieves 
Whom    ciistom    hath   called    wives :   the 

readiest  helps 
To  strangle  headstrong  husbands,  rob  the 

easy, 

And  lend  the  moneys,  on  returns  of  lust. 
Shall  Catiline  not  do  now,  with  these  aids, 
So  sought,  so  sorted,  something  shall  be 

called 
Their  labour,  but  his  profit?   and  make 

Cassar 

Repent  his  venturing  counsels  to  a  spirit 
So  much  his  lord  in  mischief?   when  all 

these 
Shall,  like  the  brethren  sprung  of  dragons' 

teeth, 
Ruin    each    other,   and  he   fall  amongst 

them, 

With  Crassus,    Pompey,  or  who  else  ap 
pears 
But  like,  or  near  a  great  one.     May  my 

brain 
Resolve    to    water,    and    my  blood  turn 

phlegm, 
My    hands    drop    off    unworthy    of   my 

sword, 

And  that  be  inspired  of  itself  to  rip 
My  breast  for  my  lost  entrails,   when  I 

leave 
A  soul  that  will  not  serve;  and  who  will, 

are 
The  same  with  slaves,  such  clay  I  dare  not 

fear. 

The  cruelty  I  mean  to  act,  I  wish 
Should  be  called  mine,   and  tarry  in  my 

name  ; 

Whilst  after-ages  do  toil  out  themselves 
In  thinking  for  the  like,  but  do  h  less  : 
And  were  the  power  of  all  the  fiends  let 

loose, 

With  fate  to  boot,  it  should  be  still  ex 
ample, 
When,  what  the  Gaul  or  Moor  could  not 

effect, 


1  My  stale  with  -whotn  I  stalk.]    The  allusion 
is  to  an  animal,  or  a  pasteboard  representation 


Nor  emulous  Carthage,  with  their  length 

of  spight, 

Shall  be  the  work  of  one,  and  that  MY  night. 

{Exit. 

SCENE  IV.— A  Room  in  Cicero's  House. 
Enter  Cicero,  Fulvia,  and  Attendant. 

Cic.  I  thank  your  vigilance.      Where's 

my  brother  Quintus  ? 
Call  all  my  servants  up.    [Exit  Attendant.] 

Tell  noble  Curius, 

And  say  it  to  yourself,  you  are  my  savers  : 
But    that's    too   little   for  you ;   you  are 

Rome's. 
What  could  I  then  hope  less  ? 

Enter  Quintus  Cicero. 

O  brother !  now 

The  enginers2  I  told  you  of  are  working, 
The  machine  'gins  to  move.      Where  are 

your  weapons  ? 
Arm    all    my    household    presently,    and 

charge 

The  porter  he  let  no  man  in  till  day. 
Qui.  Not  clients,  and  your  friends  ? 
Cic.  They  wear  those  names, 
That  come  to  murder  me.     Yet  send  for 

Cato 

And  Quintus  Catulus  ;  those  I  dare  trust ; 
And  Flaccus  and  Pomptinius,  the  praetors, 
By  the  back  way. 

Qui.  Take  care,  good  brother  Marcus, 
Your  fears  be  not  formed  greater  than  they 

should  ; 
And  make  your  friends  grieve,  while  your 

enemies  laugh. 
Cic.   'Tis  brother's  counsel,  and  worth 

thanks.     But  do 

As  I  entreat  you.    [Exit  Quintus.]     I  pro 
vide,  not  fear. 
Was  Caesar  there,  say  you  ? 

Ful.  Curius  says  he  met  him 
Coming  from  thence. 

Cic.  O,  so.    And  had  you  a  council 
Of  ladies,    too?  who    was  your  speaker, 

madam  ? 
Ful.  She  that  would  be,  had  there  been 

forty  more  ; 
j  Sempronia,  who  had  both  her  Greek  and 

figures, 
And  ever  and  anon  would  ask  us  if 


The  enginers  /  told  you  of,  &c.]    The  old 
copies  read  engines.     Whalley  saw  the  defect  of 


of  one,  under  cover  of  which  the  fowler  stalks  j  the  metre  and  attempted  to  remedy  it,  but  with- 
unseen  till  he  gets  within  a  convenient  distance  i  out  success.  I  have  little  doubt  but  that  the 
of  his  game.  I  text  is  now  as  it  originally  stood. 
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CATILINE. 


[ACT  III. 


mended 


Would 
But  my 


The   witty   consul    could    have 

Or   orator    Cicero    could    have    said    it 

better? 
Cic.  She  is  my  gentle  enemy, 

Cethegus 
Had  no  more  danger  in  him ! 

Are  yxmTgreat  Powers,  and  the  unbated 
Of  a^irn'conscience,  which  shall  arm  each 

Ta'en  for  the  state  ;  and  teach  me  slack  no 

pace 
For  fear  of  malice. 

Re-enter  Quintus. 

How  now,  brother? 
Qui.  Cato 
And    Quintus  Catulus    were   coming   I 

And  Crassus  with  them.     I  have  let  them 
in 

Cic.  What  would  Crassus  have  ? 
Qui.  I  hear 
Some   whispering    'bout    the    gate,    and 

making  doubt 

Whether  it  be  not  yet  too  early  or  no? 
But  I  do  think,  they  are  your  friends  and 

clients, 
Are  fearful  to  disturb  you. 

Cic.  You  will  change 
To  another  thought   anon.      Have  you 

given  the  porter 
The  charge  I  willed  you? 
Qui.  Yes. 
Cic.  Withdraw  and  hearken. 

[Exeunt 


SCENE  V.-Tke  Street  before 
Cicero's  House. 

Enter  Vargunteius  and  Cornelius,  with 
armed  men. 

Var.  The  door's  not  open  yet. 

Cor.  You  were  best  to  knock. 

Var.  Let  them  stand  close  then  ;  and 

when  we  are  in, 
Rush  after  us. 

Cor.  But  where's  Cethegus? 

Var.  He 

Has  left  it,  since  he  might  not  do't  h 
way. 

Por.  [within.]  Who's  there  1 

Var.  A  friend,  or  more. 


the 


the 


Por.  \within.'}  I  may  not  let 
ny  man  in  till  day. 
Var.  No!  why? 
Cor.  Thy  reason? 

Por.  {within.'}  I  am  commanded  so. 
Var.  By  whom? 
Cor.  I  hope 
We  are  not  discovered. 

Var.  Yes,  by  revelation  !— 
'ray  thee,    good  slave,   who  has    com 
manded  thee  ? 
Por.  [within.]  He  that  may  best, 

consul. 

Var.  We  are  his  friends. 
Por.  [within.']  All's  one. 
Cor.  Best  give  your  name. 
Var.  Dost  thou  hear,  fellow  ? 
have  some   instant  business  with 

consul. 
My  name  is  Vargunteius. 

Cic.  [appears  at  the  window  above,  with 
Cato,  Catulus,  and  Crassus.]  True, 
he  knows  it, 

And   for   what   friendly   office    you    are 
sent. 

Cornelius,  too,  is  there 

Var.  We  are  betrayed, 

Cic.  And   desperate  Cethegus,    is   he 

not? 

Var.  Speak  you,  he  knows  my  voice. 
Cic.  What  say  you  to't? 
Cor.  You  are  deceived,  sir. 
Cic.  No,  'tis  you  are  so  ; 
Poor  misled  men.     Your  states  are  yet 

worth  pity, 
If  you  would  hear,  and  change  your  savage 

minds. 

Leave  to   be   mad;   forsake   your    pur 
poses 
Of   treason,    rapine,    murder,    fire,    and 

horror : 
The  commonwealth  hath  eyes  that  wake 

as  sharply 

Over  her  life,  as  yours  do  for  her  ruin. 
Be  not  deceived,  to  think  her  lenity 
Will  be  perpetual :  or,  if  men  be  wanting, 
The    gods   will   be,    to   such    a    calling 

cause. 
Consider  your  attempts,  and  while  there's 

time, 
Repent  you  of  them.     It  doth  make  me 

tremble, 
There  should  those  spirits  yet  breathe,  that 

when  they  cannot 

Live  honestly,  would  rather  perish  basely. 
Cato.  You    talk    too    much    to    'em, 
[Knock  Marcus  ;  they  are  lost : 

Go  forth,  and  apprehend  them. 
Catu.  If  you  prove 


SCENE  I.J 


CATILINE. 


This  practice,1  what  should  let  the  com 
monwealth 
To  take  due  vengeance  ? 

Var.  Let  us  shift  away  ! 
The  darkness    hath    concealed    us    yet. 

We'll  say 
Some  have  abused  our  names. 

Cor.  Deny  it  all.  {Exeunt  below. 

Cato.  Quintus,  what  guards  have   you  ? 

call  the  tribunes'  aid, 
And  raise  the  city.     Consul,  you  are  too 

mild, 
The  foulness  of  some  facts  takes  thence  all 

mercy ; 
Report  it  to  the  senate.     [//  thunders  and 

lightens     violently    on     a     sudden.} 

Hear !  the  gods 
Grow  angry    with    your  patience.      'Tis 

their  care, 
And    must    be   yours,   that    guilty    men 

escape  not : 
As  crimes  do  grow,  justice  should  rouse 

itself.  [Exeunt  above. 

CHORUS. 

What  is  it,  heavens,  you  prepare 
With  so  much  swiftness,  and  so  sudden 

rising  ? 

There  are  no  sons  of  earth  that  dare, 
Again,    rebellion?    or  the    gods'    sur 
prising  ? 

The  world  doth  shake,  and  nature  fears ; 
Yet     is     the    tumult    and    the    horror 

greater 

Within  our  minds  than  in  our  ears  : 
So  much  Rome's  faults  (now  grown  her 
fate)  do  threat  her. 

The  priests  and  people  run  about, 

Each   order,   age,  and  sex  amazed  at 

other  ; 

And  at  the  ports  all  thronging  out, 
As  if  their  safety  were  to  quit  their  mother  : 

Yet  find  they  the  same  dangers  there, 
From  which  they  make  such  haste  to  be 
preserved  : 

1  If  you  prove  this  practice,]  i.e.,  a  piece  of 
treachery,  a  stratagem,  a  wicked  combination. 
The  word  has  already  occurred  more  than  once 
in  this  sense  in  the  present  play.  Thus,  p.  102  a : 

"What  can  excite 
Thine  anger,  if  this  practice  be  too  light  ?" 

And  again,  p.  104  b  : 

"  Did  he  imagine 

The  gods  would  sleep  to   such    a    Stygian 
practice  ?" 

*  The  storm  continued.}   There  is  a  reference 
to  this  storm  (by  which  the  Capitol  appears  to 
VOL.  II. 


For  guilty  states  do  ever  bear 
The  plagues  about  them  which  they  have 
deserved. 

And  till  those  plagues  do  get  above 

The  mountain  of  our  faults,  and  there 
do  sit, 

We  see  them  not  :  thus  still  we  love 
Th'  evil  we  do,  until  we  suffer  it. 

But  most  ambition,  that  near  vice 
To  virtue,  hath  the  fate  of  Rome  pro 
voked  ; 
And  made  that  now  Rome's  self  ['s]  no 

price 

To  free  her  from  the  death  wherewith 
she's  yoked. 

That  restless  ill  that  still  doth  build 

Upon  success,  and  ends  not  in  aspiring : 

But  there  begins  ;  and  ne'er  is  filled 
While  aught  remains  that  seems   but 
worth  desiring, 

Wherein  the  thought,  unlike  the  eye, 
To  which  things  far  seem  smaller  than 

they  are, 

Deems  all  contentment  placed  on  high  ; 
And  thinks  there's   nothing  great  but 
what  is  far. 

O,  that  in  time  Rome  did  not  cast 
Her  errors  up,  this  fortune  to  prevent ! 

To  have  seen  her  crimes  ere  they  were  past, 
And  felt  her  faults  before  her  punish 
ment. 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I.—  A  Street  at  the  foot  of  the 
Capitol. 

\The  storm  continued.^ 

Enter  the  Allobrogian  Ambassadors.3 
Divers  Senators  pass  by  them,  quaking 
and  trembling. 

i  Am.  Can  these  men  fear,  who  are  no 
only  ours, 


have  been  struck)  in  that  fine  fragment  of 
Cicero's  already  quoted  (p.  84  b).  Few  of  his 
contemporaries  have  anything  superior  to  the 
following  lines  : 

"  Nunc  ea  Torquato  qua  quondam,  et  consult 

Cotta 

Lydius  ediderat  Tyrrhenes  gentis  haruspex, 
Omnia    fixa    iuus  glomerans    de terminal 

minus. 

Nam  pater  altitonans  stellanti  nixus  Olympo, 
Ipse  suos  quondam  tumulos  ac  iempla  petivit, 
Et  Capitolinis  injecit  sedibus  ignes. " 

*  The  Allobroges  were  a  people  of  ancient 
I 


/J4 


CATILINE. 


[ACT  iv. 


But  the  world's  masters  !   Then  I  see  the 

gods 
Upbraid  our  sufferings,  or  would  humble 

them, 

By  sending  these  affrights  while  we  are  here; 
That  we  might  laugh  at  their  ridiculous 

Whose  names  we  trembled  at  beyond  the 

Alps. 

Of  all  that  pass,  I  do  not  see  a  face 
Worthy  a  man  ;  that  dares  look  up  and 

stand 
One  thunder  out :  but  downward  all,  like 

beasts, 

Running  away  from  every  flash  is  made. 
The  falling  world  could  not  deserve  such 

baseness. 

Are  we  employed  here  by  our  miseries, 
Like  superstitious  fools,  or  rather  slaves, 
To  plain  our  griefs,  wrongs,  and  oppres 
sions, 

To  a  mere  clothed  senate,1  whom  our  folly 
Hath  made,  and  still  intends  to  keep,  our 

tyrants  ? 

It  is  our  base  petitionary  breath 
That  blows  them  to  this  greatness  ;  which 

this  prick  \Points  to  his  sword. 

Would  soon  let  out,  if  we  were  bold  and 

wretched.2 
When  they  have  taken  all  we  have,  our 

goods, 
Crop,  lands,  and  houses,  they  will  leave 

us  this  : 

A  weapon  and  an  arm  will  still  be  found, 
Though  naked  left,   and  lower  than  the 

ground. 


Enter  Cato,  Catulus,  and  Cicero. 

Cato.  Do ;  urge  thine  anger  still,  good 

heaven  and  just ! 
Tell  guilty  men  what  powers  are  above 

them. 

In  such  a  confidence  of  wickedness, 
'Twas  time  they  should  know  something 

fit  to  fear. 
Catu.  I  never  saw  a  morn  more  full  of 

horror. 
Cato.  To  Catiline  and  his  :  but  to  just 

men, 
Though  heaven  should  speak  with  all  his 

wrath  at  once, 
That  with  his  breath  the  hinges  of  the 

world 
Did  crack,  we  should  stand  upright  and 

unfeared. 
Cic.  Why,  so  we  do,  good  Cato.    Who 

be  these  ? 

Catu.  Ambassadors  from  the  Allobroges, 
I  take  them,  by  their  habits. 

i  Am.  Ay,  these  men 
Seem  of  another  race  ;  let's  sue  to  these, 
There's    hope  of  justice   with  their  for 
titude. 
Cic.  Friends  of  the  senate  and  of  Rome, 

to-day 
We    pray    you   ta    forbear  us  :   on    the 

morrow, 
What  suit  you  have,   let  us,    by  Fabius 

Sanga, 
Whose  patronage  your  state  doth  use,3 

but  know  it, 
And  on  the  consul's  word  you  shall  receive 


Gaul,  principally  settled  in  Savoy  and  part  of 
Dauphiny.  They  were  an  unquiet  and  mutinous 
-'^,  and  their  deputies  were  now  at  Rome, 


with  a  complaint  against  their  governor,  L. 
Murena,  which  the  Senate  had  refused  to  hear. 
Hence  the  ill  humour  with  which  they  are 
introduced  on  the  scene,  and  the  readiness  with 
which  they  subsequently  enter  into  the  views  of 
the  conspirators. 

1  To  a  men  clothed  senate,}  i.e.,  as  Shak- 
speare  expresses  it,  "a  togtd  senate,"  men  who 
derive  their  importance  from  their  official  purple. 
As  this  drama  was  probably  deemed  a  learned 
one,  the  two  gentlemen  already  mentioned, 
Sympson  and  Seward,  seem  to  have  thought 
that  they  had  found  a  fair  opportunity  for  the 
•y  of  their  scholarship ;  and'accordingly  took 


course,  though  it  has  occasionally  cost  me  some 
pains  to  abstain  from  exposing  their  absurd 
temerity. 

8  If  we  were  bolda&A  wrttched.]  Here  again 
the  duumvirate  advance  their  farthing  candle  ; 
and  actually  persuade  Whalley  to  corrupt  the 
text.  He  has  altered,  he  says,  "  the  conjunctive 
particle,  and  to  as,  which  his  two  friends  assure 
him  is  the  jitstest  and  easiest  reading !"  His 
two  friends  did  not  see  that  the  expression  was 
Juvenal'Sj^r/t^/j  ac  miseris,  nor  that  the  con 
cluding  lines  were  a  pretty  close  translation  of 
his  threat  to  Ponticus : 

"Tollas  licet  omne  quod  usquam  est 
Auri  atque  argenti;   scutem  gladiumque  re- 

linqufs, 

Et  jacula  et  galeam :  spoliatis  anna  super- 
sun  t." 


everj- occasion  of  obtruding  their  remarks  on  the 
editor,  who  on  his  part  appears  but  too  ready  to 
encourage  them.  A  mere  clothed  senate,  Symp- 

would  exchange  for  what  he  calls  "  a  more       8  Whose  Patronage  your  state    doth 

idmg,    a  fear-clothed  senate ;  i.e.,  as  j  Every  nation  subjected  or  allied  to  the  Romans 
plains  it,  "a  senate  whose  fears    had  its  patron  in  the  senate, 'who  was  bound  to 
s  than  their  furs  !"    I  have  i  watch  over  its  peculiar  interests,  and  was  in  fact 
silently  thrown  out  much  of  their  lumber,  of  i  its  representative. 


SCENE  II. 1 


CATILINE. 


Dispatch,   or  else  an  answer  worth  your 

patience. 
2  Am.  We  could  not  hope  for   more, 

most  worthy  consul. 

[Exeunt  Cato,  Catulus,  and  Cicero. 
This  magistrate  hath  struck  an  awe  into 

me, 

And  by  his  sweetness  won  a  more  regard 
Unto  his  place,   than  all  the   boist'rous 

moods 

That  ignorant  greatness  practiseth,  to  fill 
The  large  unfit  authority  it  wears. 
How  easy  is  a  noble  spirit  discerned 
From  harsh  and  sulphurous  matter,  that 

flies  out 
In    contumelies,     makes    a    noise,     and 

stinks  ! 
May  we  find  good  and  great  men  :  that 

know  how 

To  stoop  to  wants  and  meet  necessities, 
And  will  not  turn  from  any  equal  suits  ! 
Such  men  they  do  not  succour  more  the 

cause 

They  undertake  with  favour  and  success, 
Than  by  it  their  own  judgments  they  do 

raise, 
In    turning   just  men's  needs   into  their 

praise.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  II.— The  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Stator. 

Enter  Cicero,  Antonius,  Cato,  Catulus, 
Caesar,  Crassus,  and  many  other  Se 
nators,  Praetor,  Officers,  &c. 

Prec.  Room  for  the  consuls !    Fathers, 

take  your  places. 

Here  in  the  house  of  Jupiter  the  Stayer, 
By  edict  from  the  consul,  Marcus  Tullius, 
You're  met,  a  frequent  senate.     Hear  him 

speak. 

Cic.  What  may  be  happy  and   auspi 
cious  still 
To  Rome  and  hers  ! 

Honoured  and  conscript  fathers, 
If  I  were  silent,  and  that  all  the  dangers 
Threat'ning  the  state  and  you,  were  yet  so 

hid 
In   night,    or  darkness  thicker  in    their 

breasts, 

That  are  the  black  contrivers,  so  that  no 
Beam  of  the  light  could  pierce  them  ;   yet 
the  voice 


1  See  hoiu  his  gorget  peers  above  Itis  gown,] 
This  circumstance  was  much  noticed  at  the  time. 
It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  Cicero  wore  it 
at  this  debate  ;  it  was  a  few  days  before,  at  the 
election  for  consuls,  when  Catiline  was  a  second 


Of  heaven  this  morning  hath  spoke  loud 

enough 

T'  instruct  you  with  a  feeling  of  the  horror, 
And  wake  you  from  a  sleep  as  stark  as 

death. 

I  have  of  late  spoke  often  in  this  senate 
Touching  this  argument,    but   still  have 

wanted 

Either  your  ears  or  faith  ;  so  incredible 
Their  plots  have  seemed,  or  I  so  vain,  to 

make 
These  things  for  mine  own  glory  and  false 

greatness, 

As  hath  been  given  out.     But  be  it  so. 
When  they  break  forth,  and  shall  declare 

themselves 

By  their  too  foul  effects,  then,  then  the  envy 
Of  my  just  cares  will  find  another  name. 
For  me,  I  am  but  one,  and  this  poor  life, 
So  lately  aimed  at,  not  an  hour  yet  since, 
They  cannot  with  more  eagerness  pursue, 
Than  I  with  gladness  would  lay  down  and 

lose 

To  buy  Rome's  peace,  if  that  would  pur 
chase  it. 

But  when  I  see  they'd  make  it  but  the  step 
To  more  and  greater;  unto  yours,  Rome's, 

all; 

I  would  with  those  preserve  it,  or  then  fall. 
Ctes.    Ay,   ay,   let  you  alone,   cunning 

artificer  I 

See  how  his  gorget  peers  above  his  gown,1 
To  tell  the  people  in  what  danger  he  was. 
It  was  absurdly  done  of  Vargunteius, 
To  name  himself  before  he  was  got  in. 

[Aside  to  Crassus. 

Cras.  It  matters  not,  so  they  deny  it  all : 
And  can  but  carry  the  lie  constantly. 
Will  Catiline  be  here  ? 
Cces.  I  have  sent  for  him. 
Cras.  And  have  you  bid  him  to  be  con 
fident  ? 
CGS.    To  that  his    own  necessity   will 

prompt  him. 
Cras.  Seem  to  believe  nothing  at  all  that 

Cicero 
Relates  us. 

Cces.  It  will  mad  him. 
Cras.  O,  and  help 
The  other  party. 

Enter  Q.  Cicero  with  the  Tribunes  and 

Guards. 
Who  is  that,  his  brother  ? 

time  repulsed,  that  he  threw  open  his  gown  and 
displayed  his  breastplate : — a  circumstance  to 
which,  as  he  now  told  Catiline,  was  owing,  not 
only  his  own  safety,  but  that  of  the  consuls 
elect,  Silanus  and  Murena. 


CATILINE. 


[ACT  iv. 


What  new  intelligence  has  he  brought  him 

now? 
Cas.  Some  cautions  from  his  wife,  how 

to  behave  him. 
Cif.  Place  some  of  them  without,  and 

some  bring  in. 

Thank  their  kind  loves :  it  is  a  comfort  yet, 
That  all  depart  not  from  their  country's 

cause. 
Cos.  How  now,  what  means  this  muster, 

Consul  Antonius  ? 
Ant.  I  do  not  know;  ask  my  colleague, 

he'll  tell  you. 
There  is  some  reason  in  state  that  I  must 

yield  to, 
And  I  have  promised  him ;  indeed  he  has 

bought  it, 
With  giving  me  the  province. 

Cic.  I  profess, 

It  grieves  me,  fathers,  that  I  am  compelled 
To  draw  these  arms  and  aids  for  your  de 
fence  ; 

And  more,  against  a  citizen  of  Rome, 
Born  here  amongst  you,  a  patrician, 
A  man,  I  must  confess,  of  no  mean  house, 
Nor  no  small  virtue,  if  he  had  employed 
Those  excellent   gifts  of  fortune  and  of 

nature, 

Unto  the  good,  not  ruin  of  the  state. 
But  being  bred  in  his  father's  needy  fortunes, 
Brought  up  in  his  sister's  prostitution, 
Confirmed  in  civil  slaughter,  entering  first 
The  commonwealth  with  murder  of  the 

gentry; 

Since.both  by  studyand  custom,  conversant 
With  all  licentiousness,  what  could  be  hoped 
In  such  a  field  of  riot,  but  a  course 
Extreme  pernicious  ?  though  I  must  protest, 
I  found  his  mischiefs  sooner  with  mine  eyes 
Than  with  my  thought;  and  with  these 

hands  of  mine, 

Before  they  touched  at  my  suspicion. 
Cess.  What  are  his  mischiefs,  consul? 

you  declaim 
Against  his  manners,   and   corrupt  your 

own : 

No  wise  man  should,  for  hate  of  guilty  men, 
Lose  his  own  innocence. 
Cic.  The  noble  Caesar 
Speaks  godlike  truth.     But  when  he  hears 

I  can 

Convince  him,  by  his  manners,  of  his  mis 
chiefs, 
He  might  be  silent ;  and  not  cast  away 


1  Dost  then  not  blush,  &c.]      In  what  has 
Iready  passed,  Jonson  has  made  use  of  various 
ithormes  ;  m  what  follows  he  principally  con 
fines  hunself  to  Cicero's  first  oration  against 
Catiline.     Of  this  version  (for  it  is  n»  other)  he 


His  sentences  in  vain,  where  they  scarce 

look 
Toward  his  subject. 

Enter  Catiline,  and  sits  down  by  Cato,  who 
quits  his  place. 

Cato.  Here  he  comes  himself. 
If  he  be  worthy  any  good  man's  voice, 
That  good  man  sit  down  by  him:  Cato 
will  not. 

Catu.  If  Cato  leave  him,  I'll  not  keep 
aside.  [Rises. 

Cat.  What  face  is  this  the  senate  here 

puts  on 

Against  me,  fathers  ?  give  my  modesty 
Leave  to  demand  the  cause  of  so  much 
strangeness. 

Cess.  It  is  reported  here,  you  are  the  head 
To  a  strange  faction,  Lucius. 

Cic.  Ay,  and  will 
Be  proved  against  him. 

Cat.  Let  it  be.     Why,  consul, 
If  in  the    commonwealth  there  be  two 

bodies, 

One  lean,  weak,  rotten,  and  that  hath  ahead, 
The  other  strong  and  healthful,  but  hath 

none; 

If  I  do  give  it  one,  do  I  offend  ? 
Restore    yourselves    unto    your    temper, 

fathers, 

And,  without  perturbation,  hear  me  speak. 
Remember  who  I  am,  and  of  what  place, 
What  petty  fellow  this  is  that  opposes ; 
One  that  hath  exercised  his  eloquence 
Still  to  the  bane  of  the  nobility, 
A  boasting,  insolent  tongue-man  ! 

Cato.  Peace,  lewd  traitor, 
Or  wash  thy  mouth.    He  is  an  honest  man, 
And  loves  his  country;  would  thou  didst  so 
too. 

Cat.  Cato,  you  are  too  zealous  for  him. 

Cato.  No; 
Thou  art  too  impudent. 

Catu.  Catiline,  be  silent. 

Cat.  Nay  then,  I  easily  fear  my  just  de 
fence 
Will  come  too  late  to  so  much  prejudice. 

Cos.  Will  he  sit  down?  [Aside. 

Cat.  Yet  let  the  world  forsake  me, 
My  innocence  must  not ! 

Cato.  Thou  innocent ! 
So  are  the  Furies. 

Cic.  Yes,  and  Ate*  too. 
Dost  thou  not  blush,1  pernicious  Catiline, 


wa.»  not  a  little  vain  :  and  certainly,  as  a  scho 
lastic  exercise,  it  has  many  claims  to  praise.  A» 
part  of  a  scenic  representation,  it  fails  in  th« 
essential  qualities  of  action  and  interest 


SCENE  II.] 


CATILINE. 


Or  hath  the  paleness  of  thy  guilt  drunk  up 
Thy  blood,  and  drawn  thy  veins  as  dry  of 

that, 

As  is  thy  heart  of  truth,  thy  breast  of  virtue  ? 
Whither  at   length   wilt   thou  abuse  our 

patience  ? 

Still  shall  thy  fury  mock  us !  to  what  licence 
Dares  thy  unbridled  boldness  run  itself ! 
Do  all   the   nightly  guards  kept  on  the 

palace, 

The  city's  watches,  with  the  people's  fears, 
The  concourse  of  all  good  men,  this  so 

strong 

And  fortified  seat  here  of  the  senate, 
The  present  looks  upon  thee,  strike  thee 

nothing  ? 
Dost  thou  not  feel  thy  counsels  all  laid 

open, 

And  see  thy  wild  conspiracy  bound  in 
With  each  man's  knowledge?    Which  of 

all  this  order 
Canst  thou  think  ignorant,  if  they  will  but 

utter 
Their  conscience  to  the  right,  of  what  thou 

didst 
Last  night,  what  on  the  former,  where  thou 

wert, 
Whom  thou  didst  call  together,  what  your 

plots  were  ? 

O  age  and  manners  !  this  the  consul  sees, 
The  senate    understands,   yet    this    man 

lives ! — 
Lives !   ay,  and  comes  here  into  council 

with  us, 

Partakes  the  public  cares,  and  with  his  eye 
Marks  and  points  out  each  man  of  us  to 

slaughter. 

And  we,  good  men,  do  satisfy  the  state, 
If  we  can  shun  but  this  man's  sword  and 

madness. 
There  was  that  virtue  once  in  Rome,  when 

good  men 
Would,  with  more  sharp   coercion,  have 

restrained 

A  wicked  citizen,  than  the  deadliest  foe. 
We  have  that  law  still,  Catiline,  for  thee ; 
An  act  as  grave  as  sharp :  the  state's  not 

wanting, 

Nor  the  authority  of  this  senate  ;  we, 
We  that  are  consuls,  only  fail  ourselves. 
This  twenty  days  the  edge  of  that  decree 
We  have  let  dull  and  rust ;  kept  it  shut  up, 
As  in  a  sheath,  which  drawn,  should  take 

thy  head, 

Thy  purpose 

Was  on  tJie  fifth  (the  calends)  of  November, 
&c.]  Tully's  words  are:  " Dixi  ego  idem  in 
senatu,  ccedem  te  optimal-urn  contulisse  in  ante 


Yet  still  thou  liv'st :  and  liv'st  not  to  lay  by 
Thy  wicked  confidence,  but  to  confirm  it. 
I  could  desire,  grave  fathers,  to  be  found 
Still  merciful,  to  seem,  in  these  main  perils 
Grasping  the  state,  a  man  remiss  and  slack : 
But  then  I  should  condemn  myself  of  sloth 
And  treachery.     Their  camp's  in  Italy, 
Pitched  in  the  jaws  here  of  Hetruria ; 
Their  numbers  daily  increasing,  and  their 

general 
Within  our  walls ;   nay,  in  our  council ! 

plotting 

Hourly  some  fatal  mischief  to  the  public. 
If,  Catiline,  I  should  command  thee  now, 
Here  to  be  taken,  killed ;  I  make  just  doubt, 
Whether  all  good  men  would  not  think  it 

done 

Rather  too  late,  than  any  man  too  cruel. 
Cato.  Except  he  were  of  the  same  meal 

and  batch. 
Cic.  But  that  which  ought  to  have  been 

done  long  since, 

I  will,  and  for  good  reason,  yet  forbear. 
Then  will  I  take  thee,  when  no  man  is 

found 

So  lost,  so  wicked,  nay,  so  like  thyself, 
But  shall  prof  ess, 'tis  done  of  need  and  right. 
While  there  is  one  that  dares  defend  thee, 

live; 
Thou  shall  have  leave,  but  so  as  now  thou 

liv'st ; 

Watched  at  a  hand,  besieged,  and  opprest 
From  working  least  commotion  to  the  state. 
I  have  those  eyes  and  ears  shall  still  keep 

guard, 

And  spial  on  thee,  as  they've  ever  done, 
And  thou  not  feel  it.     What  then  canst 

thou  hope  ? 

If  neither  night  can  with  her  darkness  hide 
Thy  wicked  meetings,  nor  a  private  house 
Can,  in  her  walls,  contain  the  guilty 

whispers 

Of  thy  conspiracy :  if  all  break  out, 
All  be  discovered,  change  thy  mind  at  last, 
And  lose  thy  thoughts  of  ruin,  flame,  and 

slaughter. 

Remember  how  I  told  here  to  the  senate, 
That  such  a  day  thy  lictor,  Caius  Manlius, 
Would  be  in  arms.    Was  I  deceived,  Cati 
line, 

Or  in  the  fact,  or  in  the  time,  the  hour  ? 
I  told  too  in  this  senate,  that  thy  purpose 
Was,  on  the  fifth  o'  the  kalends  of  No 
vember,1 


diem  v  calend.  Novembr"  So  that  we  have 
here  a  slight  mistake.  The  calends  of  a  month, 
as  every  one  knows,  are  the  first  day  of  the 
month.  So  that  the  fifth  and  the  calends  of 


CATILINE. 


[ACT  IV. 


To   have   slaughtered  this  whole  order: 

which  my  caution 

Made  many  leave  the  city.  Canst  thou  here 
Deny,  but  this  thy  black  design  was  hin 
dered 

That  very  day,  by  me  ?  thyself  closed  in 
Within  my  strengths,  so  that  thou  couldst 

not  move 
Against  a  public  reed ;'  when  thou  wert 

heard 

To  say  upon  the  parting  of  the  rest, 
Thou  wouldst  content  thee  with  the  murder 

of  us 
That  did  remain  ?     Hadst  thou  not  hope 

beside, 

By  a  surprise  by  night  to  take  Preeneste  ? 
Where  when  thou  cam'st,  didst  thou  not 

find  the  place 
Made  good  against  thee  with  my  aids,  my 

watches? 

My  garrisons  fortified  it.    Thou  dost  no 
thing,  Sergius, 
Thou  canst  endeavour  nothing,  nay,  not 

think, 
But  I  both  see  and  hear  it ;  and  am  with 

thee, 

By  and  before,  about  and  in  thee  too. 
Call  but  to  mind  thy  last  night's  business.2 

—Come, 

I'll  use  no  circumstance— at  Lecca's  house, 
Tlu-  shop  and  mint  of  your  conspiracy, 
Among  your  sword-men,  where  so  many 

associates 

Both  of  thy  mischief  and  thy  madness  met. 
Barest  thou  deny  this  ?  wherefore  art  thou 

silent  ? 
Spvak,  and  this  shall  convince  thee :  here 

they  are, 
I  see  them  in  this  senate,  that  were  with 

thee. 

O,  ye  immortal  gods  !  in  what  clime  are  we, 
What  region  do  we  live  in,  in  what  air  ? 
What  commonwealth  or  state  is  this  we 

have  ? 


November  cannot 
We  must  read 


ibly  be  the  same  day. 
agreeably  to  the  Latin  : 


Wat  on  the  fifth  o'  the  calends  of  November. 
WHAL. 

The  quarto  reads,  without  a  parenthesis : 
"  Was  on  the  fifth  the  calends  of  November  ;" 

so  that  we  want  only  the  o\  which  probably 
dropt  out  at  the  press. 

So  that  thou  couldst  not  move 

Agaimt  a  public  reed?]      "The  ingenious 

Mr.  Sympson'    (Mr.  Sympson  again !)  observes 

that  we  should  read,  "Against  tkt  public  weal." 

Aad  so  it  actually  stands  in  WhaUey's  edition 


Here,  here,  amongst  us,  our  own  number, 

fathers, 

In  this  most  holy  council  of  the  world 
They  are,  that  seek  the  spoil  of  me,  of  you, 
Of  ours,  of  all ;   what  I  can  name's  too 

narrow : 

Follow  the  sun,  and  find  not  their  ambition. 
These  I  behold,  being  consul;  nay,  I  ask 
Their  counsels  of  the  state,  as  from  good 

patriots : 
Whom  it  were  fit  the  axe  should  hew  in 

pieces, 

not  so  much  as  wound  yet  with  my  voice. 
Thou  wast  last  night  with  Lecca,  Catiline, 
Your  shares  of  Italy  you  there  divided ; 
Appointed  who,  and  whither  each  should 

go; 
What  men  should  stay  behind  in  Rome, 

were  chosen  ; 
Your  offices  set  down  ;  the  parts  marked 

out, 

And  places  of  the  city,  for  the  fire  ; 
Thyself,  thou  affirm'dst,  was  ready  to  de 
part, 

Only  a  little  let  there  was  that  stayed  thee, 
That  I  yet  lived.  Upon  the  word,  stepped 

forth 
Three  of  thy  crew,   to  rid  thee  of  that 

care; 

Two  undertook  this  morning,  before  day, 
To  kill  me  in  my  bed.     All  this  I  knew. 
Your  convent  scarce  dismissed,  armed  all 

my  servants, 
Called  both  my  brother  and  friends,  shut 

out  your  clients 
You  sent  to  visit  me  ;  whose  names  I  told 
To  some  there  of  good  place,  before  they 

came. 
Cato.  Yes,   I  and  Quintus  Catulus  can 

affirm  it. 
Cos.  He's  lost  and  gone  !    His  spirits 

have  forsook  him.  [Aside. 

Cic.  If  this  be  so,  why,   Catiline,  dost 

thou  stay  ? 


together  with  a  grave  comment  on  the  errors  of 
printers  and  transcribers.  Catiline  was  so  closely 
hemmed  in  by  Cicero's  precautions,  that  he  had 
not  power  to  shake  even  a  reed  belonging  to  the 
republic.  This  is  the  obvious  sense  of  the  pas 
sage,  which  runs  thus  in  the  original :  "  Com- 
movere  te  contra  retnpublicam  tion  potuisse." 
[Mr.  W.  L.  Nichols  (N.  andQ.  ist  S.  xi.  459)  has 
pointed  out  that  Whalley  might  have  spared  his 
alteration  and  Giftord  his  note.  Reed,  in  Jonson's 
day.  meant  a  decree  or  -warningt  a  thing  that 
might  be  read.— F.  C] 

*  Call  but  to  mind  thy  last  night's  business — ] 
This  meeting  of  the  conspirators  (which  was  the 
last)  took  place  on  the  evening  of  the  sixth  of 
November,  A.  U.  690. 


SCENE  II.] 
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Go  where  thou  meanest.     The  ports  are 

open ;  forth  ! 
The  camp  abroad  wants  thee,  their  chief, 

too  long. 
Lead  with  thee  all  thy  troops  out  ;  purge 

the  city. 
Draw  dry  that  noisome  and    pernicious 

sink, 
Which,  left  behind  thee,  would  infect  the 

world. 

Thou  wilt  free  me  of  all  my  fears  at  once, 
To  see  a  wall  between  us.      Dost  thou 

stop 

To  do  that,  now  commanded,    which  be 
fore 
Of  thine  own  choice  thou  wert  prone  to  ? 

Go  !  the  consul 

Bids  thee,  an  enemy,  to  depart  the  city  : 
Whither,  thou'lt  ask,  to  exile  ?  I  not  bid 
Thee  that :  but  ask  my  counsel,  I  persuade  it. 
What  is  there  here  in  Rome  that  can  de 
light  thee  ? 
Where  not  a  soul,  without  thine  own  foul 

knot, 
But  fears  and  hates  thee.    What  domestic 

note 

Of  private  filthiness,  but  is  burnt  in 
Into  thy  life ;  what  close  and  secret  shame, 
But  is  grown  one  with  thine  own  infamy  ? 
What  lust  was  ever  absent    from   thine 

eyes, 
What  lewd  fact    from  thy  hands,    what 

wickedness 
From  thy  whole  body  ?  where's  that  youth 

drawn  in 
Within  thy  nets,  or  catched  up  with  thy 

baits, 
Before  whose  rage  thou  hast  not  borne  a 

sword, 
And  to  whose  lusts  thou  hast  not  held  a 

torch  ? 

Thy  latter  nuptials  I  let  pass  in  silence, 
Where  sins  incredible  on  sins  were  heaped  ; 
Which  I  not  name,  lest  in  a  civil  state 
So  monstrous  facts  should  either  appear  to 

be, 

Or  not  to  be  revenged.     Thy  fortunes  too 
I  glance  not  at,  which  hang  but  till  next 

ides.1 


1  Thy  fortunes  too 

I  glance  not  at,  which  hang  but  till  next 
ides.]  That  being  the  time  when  the  money 
lenders  of  Rome  were  used  to  call  in  their  re 
spective  loans.  We  have  an  instance  in  those 
well-known  verses  of  Horace  : 

"  Hac  ^^bi  locutusfozneratorAlphiits, 

Jamj am  futures  rusticus, 
Otnnem  re  legit  idibus  pecuniam, 
Qu&ret  calgndis  ponere." — WHAU 


I  come  to  that  which  is  more  known,  more 

public ; 

The  life  and  safety  of  us  all,  by  thee 
Threatened  and  sought.     Stood'st  thou  not 

in  the  field, a 
When  Lepidus  and  Tullus  were  our  consuls, 
Upon  the  day  of  choice,  armed,  and  with 

forces, 

To  take  their  lives,  and  our  chief  citizens  ? 
When  not  thy  fear,  nor  conscience  changed 

thy  mind, 

But  the  mere  fortune  of  the  commonwealth 
Withstood  thy  active  malice  ?    Speak  but 

right. 

How  often  hast  thou  made  attempt  on  me? 
How  many  of  thy  assaults  have  I  declined 
With  shifting  but  my  body,  as  we'd  say  ? 
Wrested  thy  dagger  from  thy  hand,  how 

oft? 
How   often    hath  it  fallen,    or  slipt,   by 

chance  ? 
Yet  can  thy  side  not  want  it :  which,  how 

vowed, 
Or  with  what  rites  'tis  sacred  of  thee,   I 

know  not, 

That  still  thou  mak'st  it  a  necessity, 
To  fix  it  in  the  body  of  a  consul. 
But  let  me  lose  this  way,  and  speak  to 

thee, 
Not  as  one  moved  with  hatred,  which  I 

ought, 

But  pity,  of  which  none  is  owing  thee. 
Cato.  No  more  than  unto  Tantalus  or 

Tityus.3 
Cic.  Thou    cam'st   erewhile    into   this 

senate.    Who 

Of  such  a  frequency,  so  many  friends 
And  kindred  thou  hast  here,  saluted  thee  ? 
Were  not  the  seats  made  bare  upon  thy 

entrance  ? 
Risse  not  the  consular  men,  and  left  their 

places, 
So  soon  as  thou  sat'st  down,  and  fled  thy 

side, 

Like  to  a  plague  or  ruin,  knowing  how  oft 
They  had  by  thee  been  marked  out  for  the 

shambles  ? 
How  dost  thou  bear  this  ?    Surely,  if  my 

slaves 


8  In  the  field,]  i.e.,  the  Campus  Martius. 

3  Cato.  No  more  than  unto  Tantalus  or 
Tityus.}  Poor  Tantalus  is  rather  awkwardly 
brought  in.  This  long  harangue,  which  would 
fatigue  the  lungs  of  any  actor,  and  exercise  the 
patience  of  any  audience,  is  but  tamely  inter 
rupted  by  Cato,  who  is  sacrificed  to  the  hero  of 
the  day. 


CATILINE. 


[ACT  iv. 


At  home  feared  me  with  half  thp  affright 

and  horror, 

That  here  thy  fellow-citizens  do  thee, 
I  should  soon  quit  my  house,  and  think  it 

need  too. 

Yet  thou  dar'st  tarry  here  !  go  forth  at  last, 
Condemn  thyself  to  flight  and  solitude. 
Discharge  the  commonwealth  of  her  deep 

fear. 

Go  ;  into  banishment,  if  thou  waitest  the 

word  : 
Why  dost  thou  look?  they  all  consent  unto 

it. 
Dost  thou  expect  the  authority  of  their 

voices, 
Whose  silent  wills  condemn  thee?  while 

they  sit, 
They  approve  it ;  while  they  suffer  it,  they 

decree  it ; 

And  while  they  are  silent  to  it,  they  pro 
claim  it. 
Prove  thou  there  honest,   I'll  endure  the 

envy. 
But  there's  no  thought  thou  shouldest  be 

ever  he, 
Whom  either  shame  should  call  from  filthi- 

ness, 

Terror  from  danger,  or  discourse  from  fury. 
Go  ;  I  entreat  thee  :  yet  why  do  I  so  ? 
When  I  already  know  they  are  sent  afore, 
That  tarry  for  thee  in  arms,  and  do  expect 

thee 

On  the  Aurelian  way.     I  know  the  day 
Set  down  'twixt  thee  and  Manlius,  unto 

whom 

The  silver  eagle  too  is  sent  before  ; 
Which  I  do  hope  shall  prove  to  thee  as 

baneful 

As  thou  conceiv'st  it  to  the  commonwealth 
But,  may  this  wise  and  sacred  senate  say, 
What  mean'st  thou  Marcus  Tullius?  i: 

thou  know'st 

That  Catiline  be  looked  for  to  be  chief 
Of  an  intestine  war  ;  that  he's  the  author 
Of  such  a  wickedness  ;  the  caller  out 
Of  men  of  mark  in  mischief,  to  an  action 
Of  so  much  horror  ;    prince  of   such  a 

treason  ; 
Why  dost  thou  send  him  forth  ?  why  le 

him  scape  ? 

This  is  to  give  him  liberty  and  power  : 
Rather  thou  shouldst  lay  hold  upon  him 

send  him 

To  deserved  death,  and  a  just  punishment 
To  these  so  holy  voices  thus  I  answer. 
If  I  did  think  it  timely,  conscript  fathers, 
To  punish  him  with  death,  I  would  no 

give 
The  fenceruse  of  one  short  hour  to  breathe ; 


But  when  there  are  in  this  grave  order 
some 

Who,  with  soft  censures,  still  do  nurse  his 
hopes  ; 

some  that,  with  not  believing,  have  con 
firmed 

lis  designs  more,  and  whose  authority 

The  weaker,  as  the  worst  men  too,  have 

followed, 

would  now  send   him  where  they  all 
should  see 

Clear  as  the  light,  his  heart  shine ;  where 
no  man 

Could  be  so  wickedly  or  fondly  stupid, 

3ut  should  cry  out,  he  saw,  touched,  felt 
and  grasped  it. 

Then,  when  he  hath  run  out  himself,  led 
forth 

His  desperate  party  with  him,  blown  to 
gether 

Aids  of  all  kinds,  both  shipwrecked  minds 
and  fortunes  ; 

Not  only  the  grown  evil  that  now  is  sprung 

And  sprouted  forth,  would  be  plucked  up 
and  weeded, 

But  the  stock,  root,  and  seed  of  all  the 

mischiefs 

hoking    the     commonwealth  :     where,1 
should  we  take, 

Of  such  a  swarm  of  traitors,  only  him, 

Our  cares  and  fears  might  seem  a  while  re 
lieved, 

But  the  main  peril  would  bide  still  enclosed 

Deep  in  the  veins  and  bowels  of  the  state. 

As  human  bodies  labouring  with  fevers, 

While  they  are  tost  with  heat,  if  they  do 
take 

Cold  water,  seem  for  that  short  space  much 
eased, 

But  afterward  are  ten  times  more  afflicted. 

Wherefore,  I  say,  let  all  this  wicked  crew 

Depart,  divide  themselves  from  good  men, 
gather 

Their  forces  to  one  head  ;  as  I  said  oft, 

Let  them  be  severed  from  us  with  a  wall ; 

Let  them  leave  off  attempts  upon  the  con 
sul 

In  his  own  house ;  to  circle  in  the  praetor  ; 

To  gird  the  court  with  weapons  ;  to  prepare 

Fire  and  balls,  swords,  torches,  sulphur, 
brands ; 

In  short,  let  it  be  writ  in  each  man's  fore 
head 

What  thoughts  he  bears  the  public.    I  here 
promise, 

Fathers  conscript,  to  you,  and  to  myself, 

1  Where,  should  we  take,  &c.]  i.e.,  whereas. 
See  our  old  writers,  Passim. 
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That    diligence    in    us    consuls,   for    my 

honoured 

Colleague  abroad,  and  for  myself  at  home  ; 
So  great  authority  in  you  ;  so  much 
Virtue  in  these,  the  gentlemen  of  Rome, 
Whom  I  could  scarce  restrain  to-day  in  zeal 
From  seeking  out  the  parricide,  to  slaughter ; 
So  much  consent  in  all  good  men  and  minds, 
As  on  the  going  out  of  this  one  Catiline, 
All  shall  be  clear,  made  plain,  oppressed, 

revenged. 

And  with  this  omen  go,  pernicious  plague  P 
Out  of  the  city,  to  the  wished  destruction 
Of  thee  and  those,  that,  to  the  ruin  of  her, 
Have  ta'en  that  bloody  and  black  sacra 
ment. 
Thou,    Jupiter,   whom    we    do    call    the 

STAYER 

Both  of  this  city  and  this  empire,  wilt, 
With  the  same  auspice  thou  didst  raise  it 

first, 

Drive  from  thy  altars,  and  all  other  temples, 
And  buildings  of  this  city,  from  our  walls, 
Lives,  states,  and  fortunes  of  our  citizens, 
This  fiend,  this  fury,  with  his  complices. 
And  all  th'  offence   of  good  men,   these 

known  traitors 

Unto  their  country,  thieves  of  Italy, 
Joined  in  so  damned  a  league  of  mischief, 

thou 
Wilt  with   perpetual  plagues,   alive   and 

dead, 
Punish  for  Rome,  and  save  her  innocent 

head. 
Cat.  If  an  oration,   or  high  language, 

fathers, 
Could  make  me  guilty,  here  is  one  hath 

done  it : 
He  has  strove  to  emulate  this  morning's 

thunder, 

With  his  prodigious  rhetoric.    But  I  hope 
This    senate  is  more  grave  than  to  give 

credit 

Rashly  to  all  he  vomits,  'gainst  a  man 
Of  your  own  order,  a  patrician, 
And  one  whose  ancestors  have  more  de 
served 


1  And  with  this  omen  go,  &c.]  There  is  no 
part  of  Cicero's  speech  which  Jonson  has  laboured 
so  much,  or  so  successfully,  as  that  which  relates 
to  his  urging  Catiline  to  go  into  voluntary  exile. 
Cicero  himself  seems  to  have  been  particularly 
anxious  on  this  head.  The  celebrated  speech 
before  us  was  made  in  the  senate  on  the  seventh 
of  November ;  on  the  eighth  the  consul  called 
the  people  together  in  the  Forum,  and  again 
directed  his  eloquence  principally  to  the  same 
point.  That  he  convinced  his  auditors  is  highly 
probable  ;  but  he  must  have  been  aware  that  the 
I  driving  of  Catiline  out  of  the  city,  and  thus 


Of  Rome  than  this  man's  eloquence  could 

utter, 

Turned  the  best  way ;  as  still  it  is  the  worst. 
Cato.  His  eloquence  hath  more  deserved 

to-day, 

Speaking  thy  ill,  than  all  thy  ancestors 
Did  in  their  good  ;  and  that  the  state  will 

find, 
Which  he  hath  saved. 

Cat.  How,  he !  were  I  that  enemy 
That  he  would  make  me,  I'd  not  wish  the 

state 

More  wretched  than  to  need  his  preservation. 
What  do  you  make  him,   Cato,  such  a 

Hercules  ? 

An  Atlas  ?  a  poor  petty  inmate ! 
Cato.  Traitor ! 
Cat.  He  save  the  state !  a  burgess'  son  of 

Arpinum. 
The    gods    would    rather  twenty   Romes 

should  perish 

Than  have  that  contumely  stuck  upon  them, 
That  he  should  share  with  them  in  the 

preserving 
A  shed  or  sign-post. 

Cato.  Peace,  thou  prodigy  ! 

Cat.  They  would  be  forced  themselves 

again,  and  lost 

In  the  first  rude  and  indigested  heap, 
Ere  such  a  wretched  name  as  Cicero 
Should  sound  with  theirs. 

Catu.  Away,  thou  impudent  head. 
Cat.  Do  you  all  back  him?  are  you  silent 

too? 

Well,  I  will  leave  you,  fathers,  I  will  go. 
[He  turns  suddenly  on  Cicero. 

But — my  fine  dainty  speaker 

Cic.  What  now,  fury, 
Wilt  thou  assault  me  here  ? 
Omnes.  Help,  aid  the  consul. 
Cat.  See,  fathers,  laugh  you  not?  who 

threatened  him  ? 
In  vain    thou    dost    conceive,    ambitious 

orator, 

Hope  of  so  brave  a  death  as  by  this  hand. 
Cato.  Out  of  the  court  with  the  pernicious 
traitor. 


allowing  him  to  take  the  command  of  the  insur 
gents,  was  a  doubtful,  not  to  say  a  dangerous 
step.  Indeed,  it  had  nearly  proved  a  fatal  one  ; 
for  Catiline  was  much  stronger  than  was  com 
monly  supposed,  and  his  final  destruction  was  not 
accomplished  without  a  vast  effusion  of  blood. 
"The  victory  (as  Sallust  says)  fell  indeed  to  the 
republic  ;  but  it  was  accompanied  with  such 
loss,  as  to  check  all  feeling  of  joy,  since  the 
bravest  of  the  troops  were  either  killed  in  the 
action,  or  left  it  grievously  wounded,  and  unfit 
for  service." 
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Cat.  There  is  no  title  that  this  flattering 

senate, 
Nor  honour  the  base  multitude  can  give 

thee, 
Shall  make  thee  worthy  Catiline's  anger. 

Cato.  Stop, 
Stop  that  portentous  mouth. 

Cat.  Or  when  it  shall, 
I'll  look  thee  dead. 

Cato.  Will  none  restrain  the  monster? 

Catu.  Parricide  ! 

Qui.  Butcher  !  traitor !  leave  the  senate. 

Cat.  I  am  gone  to  banishment,  to  please 

you,  fathers, 
Thrust  headlong  forth  ! 

Cato.  Still  dost  thou  murmur,  monster  ? 

Cat.  Since  I  am  thus  put  out,  and  made 

Cic.  What? 

Catu.  Not  guiltier  than  thou  art. 
Cat.  I  will  not  burn 
Without  my  funeral  pile. 
Cato.  What  says  the  fiend? 
Cat.  I  will  have  matter,  timber. 
Cato.  Sing  out,  screech-owl. 

Cat.  It  shall  be  in 

Catu.  Speak  thy  imperfect  thoughts. 
Cat.  The  common  fire,  rather  than  mine 

own; 
For  fall  I  will  with  all,  ere  fall  alone. 

[Rushes  out  of  the  Senate. 
Cra.  He's  lost,  there  is  no  hope  of  him. 
{Aside  to  Caesar. 
Cos.  Unless 

He  presently  take  arms,  and  give  a  blow 
Before  the  consuls'  forces  can  be  levied. 
Cic.  What  is  your  pleasure,  fathers,  shall 

be  done? 

Catu.  See,1  that  the  commonwealth  re 
ceive  no  loss. 
Cato.  Commit  the  care  thereof  unto  the 

consuls. 
Cra.  Tistime. 
Cces.  And  need. 

[Goes  aside  with  Crassus. 
Cic.  Thanks  to  this  frequent  senate. 
But  what  decree  they  unto  Curius 
And  Fulvia  ? 
Catu.    What    the   consul   shall    think 

meet. 
Cic.  They  must  receive  reward,  though 

it  be  not  known ; 
Lest  when  a  state  needs  ministers,  they've 


Th,"?''  'ft* tht  c°mmt»™'alth  receive  no  loss.} 
d  form  of 


Cato.  Yet,  Marcus  Tullius,  do  not  I  be 
lieve, 
But  Crassus  and  this  Caesar  here    ring 

hollow. 
Cic.  And  would  appear  so,  if  that  we 

durst  prove  them. 
Cato.  Why  dare  we  not  ?  what  honest 

act  is  that, 
The  Roman  senate  should  not  dare   and 

do? 

Cic.  Not  an  unprofitable  dangerous  act, 
To  stir  too  many  serpents  up  at  once. 
Caesar  and  Crassus,  if  they  be  ill  men, 
Are  mighty  ones ;  and  we  must  so  provide, 
That  while  we   take  one  head  from  this 

foul  hydra, 

There  spring  not  twenty  more. 
Cato.  I  approve  your  counsel. 
Cic.  They  shall  be  watched  and  looked 

to.     Till  they  do 
Declare  themselves,  I  will  not  put  them 

out 
By  any  question.     There  they  stand.     I'll 

make 

Myself  no  enemies,  nor  the  state  no  traitors. 
[Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.— Catiline's  House. 

Enter  Catiline,  Lentulus,  Cethegus,  Curius, 
Gabinius,  Longinus,  and  Statilius. 

Cat.  False  to  ourselves  ?  all  our  designs 

discovered 
To  this  state-cat  ? 

Get.  Ay ;  had  I  had  my  way, 
He  had  mewed  in  flames  at  home,  not  in 

the  senate ; 
I  had  singed  his  furs  by  this  time. 

Cat.  Well,  there's  now 
No  time  of  calling  back,  or  standing  still. 
Friends,   be   yourselves;    keep  the  same 

Roman  hearts 
And  ready  minds  you   had  yester-night. 

Prepare 

j  To  execute  what  we  resolved ;  and  let  not 
Labour,  or  danger,  or  discovery  fright  you. 
I'll  to  the  army ;  you  the  while  mature 
Things    here  at  home:  draw  to  you  any 

aids 

That  you  think  fit,  of  men  of  all  conditions, 
Of  any  fortunes,  that  may  help  a  war. 
I'll  bleed  a  life,  or  win  an  empire  for  you. 
Within  these  few  days  look    to  see  my 

ensigns 

Here,  at  the  walls :  be  you  but  firm  within. 
Meantime,  to  draw  an  envy  on  the  consul, 
And  give  a  less  suspicion  of  our  course, 
Let  it  be  given  out  here  in  the  city, 
That  I  am  gone,  an  innocent  man,  to  exile 
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Into  Massilia ;  willing  to  give  way 

To  fortune  and  the  times  ;  being  unable 

To    stand    so    great   a   faction,    without 

troubling 
The  commonwealth  ;  whose  peace  I  rather 

seek, 

Than  all  the  glory  of  contention, 
Or  the  support  of  mine  own  innocence. 
Farewell  the  noble  Lentulus,  Longinus, 
Curius,   the  rest ;    and   thou,    my    better 

genius, 

The  brave  Cethegus :  when  we  meet  again, 
We'l  sacrifice  to  liberty. 

Cet.  And  revenge  ; 
That  we  may  praise  our  hands  once. 

Len.  O  ye  fates, 
Give  fortune   now  her    eyes,   to  see  with 

whom 

She  goes  along,  that  she  may  ne'er  for 
sake  him. 
Ctir.  He  needs  not  her  nor  them.     Go 

but  on,  Sergius : 

A  valiant  man  is  his  own  fate  and  fortune. 
Lon.  The  fate  and  fortune  of  us  all  go 

with  him  ! 

Gab.  Sta.  And  ever  guard  him ! 
Cat.  I  am  all  your  creature.          [Exit. 
Len.  Now,  friends,   'tis  left  with  us.  I 

have  already 

Dealt  by  Umbrenus  with  the  Allobroges 
Here  resiant  in   Rome;1  whose  state,    I 

hear, 

Is  discontent  with  the  great  usuries 
They  are  oppressed  with :  and  have  made 

complaints 

Divers  unto  the  senate,  but  all  vain . 
These  men  I  have  thought  (both  for  their 

own  oppressions, 

As  also  that  by  nature  they're  a  people 
Warlike  and  fierce,  still   watching   after 

change, 

And  now  in  present  hatred  with  our  state,) 
The  fittest,  and  the  easiest  to  be  drawn 
To  our  society,  and  to  aid  the  war : 
The    rather  for  their    seat;    being    next 

borderers 
On   Italy;    and  that    they  abound    with 

horse, 
Of  which  one  want  our  camp  doth  only 

labour : 
And  I  have  found  them  coming.     They 

will  meet 
Soon  at  Sempronia's  house,  where  I  would 

pray  you 
All  to  be  present,  to  confirm  them  more. 


The  sight  of  such  spirits  hurts  not,  nor  the 
store. 

Gab.  I  will  not  fail. 

Sta.  Nor  I. 

Cur.  Nor  I. 

Cet.  Would  I 

Had  somewhat  by  myself  apart  to  do  ; 
I  have  no  genius  to  these  many  counsels : 
Let  me  kill  all  the  senate  for  my  share, 
I'll  do  it  at  next  sitting. 

Len.  Worthy  Caius, 
Your  presence  will  add  much. 

Cet.  I  shall  mar  more.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  IV.— The  House  of  Brutus. 
Enter  Cicero  and  Sanga. 

Cic.  The  state's  beholden  to  you,  Fabius 

Sanga, 

For  this  great  care  :  and  those  Allobroges 
Are  more  than  wretched,  if  they  lend  a 

listening 
To  such  persuasion. 

San.  They,  most  worthy  consul, 
As  men  employed  here  from  a  grieved  state, 
Groaning  beneath  a  multitude  of  wrongs, 
And  being  told  there  was  small   hope  of 

ease 

To  be  expected  to  their  evils  from  hence, 
Were  willing  at  the  first  to  give  an  ear 
To  anything  that  sounded  liberty : 
But  since,    on  better  thoughts,   and  my 

urged  reasons, 
They're  come  about,  and  won  to  the  true 

side. 

The  fortune  of  the  commonwealth  has  con 
quered. 
Cic.  What  is  that  same  Umbrenus  was 

the  agent  ? 

San.  One  that  hath  had  negociation 
In  Gallia  oft,  and  known  unto  their  state. 
Cic.    Are  the  ambassadors  come  with 

you? 

San.  Yes. 
Cic.  Well,  bring  them  in;  if  they  be 

firm  and  honest, 

Never  had  men  the  means  so  to  deserve 
Of  Rome  as  they.  [Exit  Sanga.] — A  happy 

wished  occasion, 

And  thrust  into  my  hands  for    the  dis 
covery 

And  manifest  conviction  of  these  traitors : 
Be  thanked,  O  Jupiter ! 


1  Here  resiant  in  Rome.  ]  Resiant  was  common 
with  our  ancestors  for  resident.  It  is  now  a 
mere  law  term.  The  last  person  in  whose 


writings  it  occurs  as  a  current  expression  is,  I 
believe,  Sir  John  Hawkins,  who  has  it  mor«  than 
once  in  his  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson. 
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Rc-tntcr  Sanga  -with  the  Allobrogian 
Ambassadors. 

My  worthy  lords, 

Confederates  of  the  senate,  you  are  wel 
come  ! 

I  understand  by  Quintus  Fabius  Sanga, 
Your  careful  patron  here,  you  have  been 

lately 

Solicited  against  the  commonwealth, 
By  one  Umbrenus — take  a  seat,  I  pray 

you— 

From  Publius  Lentulus,  to  be  associates 
In  their  intended  war.     I  could  advise, 
That  men  whose  fortunes  are  yet  flourish 
ing, 
And  are  Rome's  friends,  would  not  without 

a  cause 

Become  her  enemies ;  and  mix  themselves 
And  their  estates  with  the  lost  hopes  of 

Catiline, 
Or  Lentulus,  whose  mere  despair  doth  arm 

them: 

That  were  to  hazard  certainties  for  air, 
And  undergo  all  danger  for  a  voice. 
Believe  me,  friends,  loud  tumults  are  not 

laid 

With  half  the  easiness  that  they  are  raised: 
All  may  begin  a  war,  but  few  can  end  it. 
The  senate  have    decreed  that  my  col 
league 

Shall  lead  their  army  against  Catiline, 
And  have  declared  both  him  and  Manlius 

traitors : 

Metellus  Celer  hath  already  given 
Part  of  their  troops  defeat.     Honours  are 

promised 

To  all  will  quit  them ;  and  rewards  pro 
posed 
Even    to   slaves,    that    can    detect    their 

courses. 

Here  in  the  city  I  have,  by  the  praetors 
And    tribunes,    placed    my   guards    and 

watches  so, 
That  not  a  foot  can  tread,  a  breath  can 

whisper, 
But  I  have  knowledge.    And  be  sure  the 

senate 
And  people  of  Rome,  of  their  accustomed 

greatness, 

Will  sharply  and  severely  vindicate 
Not  only  any  fact,  but  any  practice 
Or  purpose  'gainst  the  state:  therefore, 

my  lords, 
Consult  of  your  own  ways,  and  think  which 

hand 
Is  best  t0    take.    You  now  are   present 

suitors 
For  some  redress  of  wrongs :  I'll  undertake 


Not  only  that  shall  be  assured  you ;  but 
What  grace,  or  privilege  else,  senate  or 

people 

Can  cast  upon  you  worthy  such  a  service, 
As  you  have  now  the  way  and  means  to  do 

them, 

If  but  your  wills  consent  with  my  designs, 
i  Am.  We  covet  nothing   more,    most 

worthy  consul. 
And  howsoe'er  we    have   been    tempted 

lately 

To  a  defection,  that  not  makes  us  guilty : 
We  are  not  yet  so  wretched  in  our  for 
tunes, 

Nor  in  our  wills  so  lost,  as  to  abandon 
A  friendship  prodigally  of  that  price, 
As  is  the  senate  and  the  people  of  Rome's, 
For  hopes  that  do  precipitate  themselves. 
Cic.  You  then  are  wise  and  honest.    Do 

but  this  then 

When  shall  you  speak  with  Lentulus  and 

the  rest  ? 
i  Am.  We  are  to  meet  anon  at  Brutus' 

house. 
Cic.  Who,  Decius  Brutus  ?  he  is  not  in 

Rome. 

San.  O,  but  his  wife  Sempronia. 
Cic.  You  instruct  me, 
She  is  a  chief.     Well,  fail  not  you  to  meet 

them, 

And  to  express  the  best  affection 
You  can  put  on,  to  all  that  they  intend. 
Like  it,  applaud  it,  give  the  commonwealth 
And  senate  lost  to  'em  :  promise  any  aids 
By  arms  or  counsel.  What  they  can  desire, 
I  would  have  you  prevent.     Only  say  this, 
You  have  had  dispatch  in  private  by  the 

consul 

Of  your  affairs ;  and  for  the  many  fears 
The  state's  now  in,  you  are  willed  by  him 

this  evening 
To  depart  Rome :  which  you,  by  all  sought 

means, 

Will  do,  of  reason  to  decline  suspicion. 
Now  for  the  more  authority  of  the  business 
They  have  trusted  to  you,   and  to  give  it 

credit 
With  your  own  state  at  home,  you  would 

desire 
Their  letters    to  your    senate   and    your 

people, 
Which  shewn,  you  durst  engage  both  life 

and  honour, 
The  rest  should  every  way  answer  their 

hopes. 

Those  had,  pretend  sudden  departure,  you, 
And  as  you  give  me  notice  at  what  port 
You  will  go  out,  I'll  have  you  intercepted, 
And  all  the  letters  taken  with  you  :  so 
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As  you  shall  be  redeemed  in  all  opinions, 

And    they    convicted    of    their    manifest 
treason. 

Ill  deeds  are  well  turned  back  upon  their 
authors ; 

And  'gainst  an  injurer  the  revenge  is  just. 

This  must  be  done  now. 

i  Am.  Cheerfully  and  firmly. 

We  are  they  would  rather  haste  to  under 
take  it, 

Than  stay  to  say  so. 

Cic.  With  that  confidence,  go : 

Make  yourselves  happy  while  you  make 
Rome  so. 

By  Sanga  let  me  have  notice  from  you. 
lAm.  Yes.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  V.— A  Room  in  Brutus'  (Sem- 
pronia's)  House. 

Enter  Sempronia  and  Lentulus. 

Sent.  When  come  these  creatures,  the 

ambassadors  ? 

I  would  fain  see  them.     Are  they  any 
scholars  ? 

Len.  I  think  not,  madam. 

Sem.  Have  they  no  Greek  ? 

Len.  No  surely. 

Sem.  Fie,  what  do  I  here  waiting  on  'em 

then, 
If  they  be  nothing  but  mere  statesmen  ? 

Len.  Yes, 

Your  ladyship  shall  observe  their  gravity, 
And  their  reservedness,  their  many  cautions, 
Fitting  their  persons. 

Sem.  I  do  wonder  much, 
That  states  and  commonwealths  employ 

not  women 

To  be  ambassadors  sometimes :  we  should 
Do  as  good  public  service,  and  could  make 
As  honourable  spies,  for  so  Thucydides 
Calls  all  ambassadors 

Enter  Cethegus. 

Are  they  come,  Cethegus  ? 
Cet.  Do  you  ask  me  !  am  I  your  scout  or 

bawd? 

Len.  O,  Caius,  it  is  no  such  business. 
Cet.  No! 
What  does  a  woman  at  it  then  ? 

Sem.  Good  sir, 

There  are  of  us  can  be  as  exquisite  traitors, 
As  e'er  a  male-conspirator  of  you  all. 
Cet.  Ay,    at  smock-treason,    matron,    I 

believe  you ; 

And  if  I  were  your  husband  ; — but  when  I 
Trust  to  your  cobweb-bosoms  any  other, 


Let  me  there  die  a  fly,  and  feast  you, 

spider. 

Len.  You  are  too  sour  and  harsh,  Ce 
thegus. 
Cet.  You 
Are  kind  and  courtly.      I'd  be  torn  in 

pieces 

With  wild  Hippolytus,  nay,  prove  the  death 
Every  limb  over,  ere  I'd  trust  a  woman 
With  wind,  could  I  retain  it. 
Sent.  Sir,  they'll  be  trusted 
With  as  good  secrets  yet  as  you  have  any  ; 
And  carry  them  too  as  close  and  as  con 
cealed, 
As  you  shall  for  your  heart. 

Cet.  I'll  not  contend  with  you 
Either  in  tongue  or  carriage,  good  Calypso. 

Enter  Longinus. 

Lon.  The  ambassadors  are  come. 
Cet.  Thanks  to  thee,  Mercury, 
That  so  hast  rescued  me  ! 

EnterVoliMTtms,  Statilius,  and  Gabinius, 
with  the  Allobrogian  Ambassadors. 

Len.  How  now,  Volturtius  ? 

Vol.  They  do  desire  some  speech  with 

you  in  private. 

Len.  O !  'tis  about  the  prophecy  belike, 
And  promise  of  the  Sibyls. 

{He  takes  them  apart. 
Gab.  It  may  be. 

Sem.  Shun  they  to  treat  with  me  too  ? 
Gab.  No,  good  lady, 
You  may  partake ;  I  have  told  them  who 

you  are. 
Sem.  I  should  be  loth  to  be  left  out,  and 

here  too. 
Cet.  Can  these  or  such  be  any  aids  to 

us? 
Look  they  as  they  were  built  to  shake  the 

world, 

Or  be  a  moment  to  our  enterprise  ? 
A  thousand  such  as  they  are  could  not 

make 
One  atom  of  our  souls.    They  should  be 

men 
Worth  heaven's  fear,  that  looking  up  but 

thus, 
Would  make  Jove  stand  upon  his  guard, 

and  draw 

Himself  within  his  thunder ;  which  amazed 
He  should  discharge  in  vain,   and  they 

unhurt : 

Or  if  they  were  like  Capaneus  at  Thebes, 
They  should  hang  dead  upon  the  highest 
spires, 
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And  ask  the  second  bolt1  to  be  thrown 

down. — 
Why.    Lentulus,    talk  you  so  long?    this 

time 
Had  been  enough  to  have  scattered  all  the 

stars, 
To  have  quenched  the  sun  and  moon,  and 

made  the  world 

Despair  of  day,  or  any  light  but  ours. 
Lett.  How  do  you  like  this  spirit?    In 

such  men 
Mankind  doth  live :  they  are  such  souls  as 

these 
That  move  the  world. 

Sem.  Ay,  though  he  bear  me  hard, 
I  yet  must  do  him  right :  he  is  a  spirit 
Of  the  right  Martian  breed. 

i  Am.  He  is  a  Mars. 
Would  we  had  time  to  live  here,  and  admire 

him! 
Len.  Well,  I  do  see  you  would  prevent 

the  consul, 
And  I  commend  your  care ;  it  was  but 

reason, 
To  ask  our  letters,  and  we  had  prepared 

them  : 
Go  in,  and  we  will  take  an  oath,  and  seal 

them. 

You  shall  have  letters  too  to  Catiline, 
To  visit  him  i'  the  way,  and  to  confirm 
The  association.      This  our  friend,   Vol- 

turtius, 
Shall  go  along  with  you.     Tell  our  great 

general 
That  we    are    ready  here;    that    Lucius 

Bestia, 

The  tribune,  is  provided  of  a  speech, 
To  lay  the  envy  of  the  war2  on  Cicero  ; 
That  all  but  long  for  his  approach  and 

person  ; 

And  then  you  are  made  freemen  as  our 
selves.  {Exeunt. 


1  And  ask  the  second  bolt]  So  the  folios 
1616  and  1640;  the  quartos  1611  and  1635  have 
charge  instead  of  bolt.  There  are  other  petty 
variations  which  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary 
to  notice  :  contenting  myself  in  general  with  the 
readings  of  that  excellent  old  copy,  the  first  folio. 

*  To  lay  the  envy  of  the  -war}  Jonson  uses 
envy  in  the  old  sense  of  ill-will,  hatred,  violent 
injury,  &c.  So  in  a  former  passage :  "Mil.  I 
fear  this  will  procure  him  much  envy.  Cor.  O 
— if  he  had  no  enemies,"  &c. — Vol.  i.  p.  69  a. 
And  in  Reynolds,  "She  (the  murderer)  is  in 
tears  at  her  apprehension,  but  they  rather  en 
gender  envy  than  pity."— Hist.  vi.  Again : 
"  If  I  make  a  lie 

To  gain  your  heart,  rmd  envy  my  best  mistress, 

Pin  me  against  a  wall."—  The  Pilgrim. 


SCENE  VI.— A  Room  in  Cicero's  House. 
Enter  Cicero,  Flaccus,  and  Pomtinius. 

Cic.  I  cannot  fear  the  war  but  to  succeed 

well, 

Both  for  the  honour  of  the  cause  and  worth 
Of  him  that  doth  command  :  for  my  col 
league, 

Being  so  ill  affected  with  the  gout, 
Will  not  be  able  to  be  there  in  person  ; 
And  then  Petreius,  his  lieutenant,  must 
Of  need  take  charge  o'  the  army  ;  who  is 

much 

The  better  soldier,3  having  been  a  tribune, 
Praefect,  lieutenant,  praetor  in  the  war, 
These  thirty  years,  so  conversant  in  the 

army, 

As  he  knows  all  the  soldiers  by  their  names. 
Flac.    They'll  fight  then  bravely  with 

him. 

Pom.  Ay,  and  he 
Will  lead  them  on  as  bravely. 

Cic.  They  have  a  foe 
Will  ask  their  braveries,  whose  necessities 
Will  arm  him  like  a  fury:  but,  however, 
I'll  trust  it  to  the  manage  and  the  fortune 
Of  good  Petreius,  who's  a  worthy  patriot : 
Metellus  Celer,  with  three  legions  too, 
Will  stop  their  course  for  Gallia. 

Enter  Fabius  Sanga. 

How  now,  Fabius  ? 
San.  The  train  hath  taken.     You  must 

instantly 
Dispose  your  guards  upon  the    Milvian 

bridge, 
For  by  that  way  they  mean  to  come. 

Cic.  Then  thither, 

Pomtinius  and  Flaccus,  I  must  pray  you 
To  lead  that  force  you  have,   and  seize 
them  all : 


WJw  is  much 

The  letter  soldier,}  Petreius  was  indeed  an 
excellent  soldier ;  and  the  choice  of  him  upon 
this  occasion  was  not  the  least  of  Cicero's  merits. 
The  consul  Antonius  was  more  than  suspected  of 
partiality  to  the  cause  of  Catiline  ;  but  the  firm 
ness  and  vigour  of  Petreius  kept  him  steady  to 
the  republic,  and  produced  that  fit  of  the  gout 
mentioned  above,  which  threw  the  command  of 
the  army  into  the  hands  of  the  lieutenant. 
In  the  convulsions  which  followed,  Petreius 
espoused  the  cause  of  Pompey,  and  after  the 
loss  of  the  battle  of  Thapsus  fell  on  his  sword, 
to  avoid  the  wrath  of  Caesar,  who  was  justly 
incensed  against  him  for  his  cruelty  to  hit 
prisoners. 
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Let  not  a  person  scape :  the  ambassadors 
Will  yield  themselves.      If  there  be  any 

tumult, 
I'll  send  you  aid.     \Exctint  Flaccus  and 

Pomtinius.]     I  in  meantime  will  call 
Lentulus  to  me,  Gabinius,  and  Cethegus, 
Statilius,  Ceparius,  and  all  these, 
By  several  messengers :  who  no  doubt  will 

come 

Without  sense  or  suspicion.    Prodigal  men 
Feel  not  their  own  stock  wasting.     When 

I  have  them, 
I'll  place  those  guards  upon  them,   that 

they  start  not. 
San.  But  what  will  you  do  with  Sem- 

pronia  ? 

Cic.  A  state's  anger 
Should  not  take  knowledge  either  of  fools 

or  women. 

I  do  not  know  whether  my  joy  or  care 
Ought  to  be  greater,  that  I  have  discovered 
So  foul  a  treason,  or  must  undergo 
The  envy  of  so  many  great  men's  fate. 
But  happen  what  there  can,  I  will  be  just  ; 
My  fortune  may  forsake  me,  not  my  virtue: 
That  shall  go  with  me,  and  before  me  still, 
And  glad  me  doing  well,  though  I  hear  ill.1 
[Exeunt. 

SCENE  Vll.—  The  Milvian  Bridge? 

Enter  Flaccus  and  Pomtinius,  with  guards, 
on  one  side,  and  Volturtius,  with  the 
Allobrogian  Ambassadors,  on  the  other. 

Flar.  Stand !  who  goes  there  ? 

i  Am.  We  are  the  Allobroges, 
And  friends  of  Rome. 

Pom.  If  you  be  so,  then  yield 
Yourselves  unto  the  praetors,  who,  in  name 
Of  the  whole  senate  and  the  people  of 

Rome, 
Yet  till  you  clear  yourselves,  charge  you  of 

practice 
Against  the  state. 

Vol.  Die,  friends  ;  and  be  not  taken. 

Flac.  What  voice  is  that?  down  with 
them  all. 

I  Am.  We  yield. 

Pom.  What's  he  stands  out  ?     Kill  him 
there. 

Vol.  Hold,  hold,  hold. 
I  yield  upon  conditions. 

Flac.  We  give  none 
To  traitors  ;  strike  him  down. 


1  Though  /  hear 


.e.,  though  I  am  evil 


Vol.  My  name's  Volturtius, 
I  know  Pomtinius. 

Pom.  But  he  knows  not  you, 
While  you  stand  out  upon  these  traitorous 
terms. 

Vol.  I'll  yield  upon  the  safety  of  my  life. 

Pom.  If  it  be  forfeited,  we  cannot  save  it. 

Vol.  Promise  to  do  your  best.     I'm  not 

so  guilty 

As  many  others  I  can  name,  and  will, 
If  you  will  grant  me  favour. 

Pom.  All  we  can 

Is  to  deliver  you  to  the  consul. — Take  him, 

And  thank  the  gods  that  thus  have  saved 

Rome.  {Exeunt. 

CHORUS. 

Now  do  our  ears,  before  our  eyes, 

Like  men  in  mists, 
Discover  who'd  the  state  surprise, 

And  who  resists  ? 

And  as  these  clouds  do  yield  to  light, 

Now  do  we  see 
Our  thoughts  of  things,  how  they  did  fight, 

Which  seemed  t'  agree  ? 

Of  what  strange  pieces  are  we  made, 

Who  nothing  know ; 
But  as  new  airs  our  ears  invade, 

Still  censure  so  ? 

That  now  do  hope,  and  now  do  fear, 

And  now  envy ; 
And  then  do  hate  and  then  love  dear, 

But  know  not  why : 

Or  if  we  do,  it  is  so  late, 

As  our  best  mood, 
Though  true,  is  then  thought  out  of  date, 

And  empty  of  good. 

How  have  we  changed  and  come  about 

In  every  doom, 
Since  wicked  Catiline  went  out, 

And  quitted  Rome? 

One  while  we  thought  him  innocent : 

And  then  we  accused 
The  consul,  for  his  malice  spent, 

And  power  abused. 

Since  that  we  hear  he  is  in  arms, 

We  think  not  so  : 
Yet.  charge  the  consul  with  our  harms, 

That  let  him  go. 

about  two  miles  from  Rome.     It  \vasbuilt  about 


spoken  of.     Vol.  ii.  p.  333.  half  a  century  before  this  period  by 

8  The  Mih'ian  Bridge.]     (Polite  Molle)  was  '  Scaurus. 
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So  in  our  censure  of  the  state, 

We  still  do  wander  ; 
And  make  the  careful  magistrate 

The  mark  of  slander. 

What  age  is  this,  where  honest  men, 

Placed  at  the  helm, 
A  sea  of  some  foul  mouth  or  pen 

Shall  overwhelm  ? 

And  call  their  diligence  deceit ; 

Their  virtue  vice  ; 
Their  watchfulness  but  lying  in  wait; 

And  blood  the  price  ? 

O,  let  us  pluck  this  evil  seed 

Out  of  our  spirits  ; 
And  give  to  every  noble  deed 

The  name  it  merits. 

Lest  we  seem  fallen,  if  this  endures, 

Into  those  times, 
To  love  disease, '  and  brook  the  cures 

Worse  than  the  crimes. 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  \.-Etruria.     The  Country 
near  Fesulce. 

Enter  Petreius,  marching  at  the  head  of 
his  Army. 

Pet.  It    is  my  fortune  and    my  glory, 

soldiers, 
This  day  to  lead  you  on  ;    the  worthy 

consul 

Kept  from  the  honour  of  it  by  disease  : 
And  I  am  proud  to  have  so  brave  a  cause 
To  exercise  your  arms  in.    We  not  now 
Fight    for  how   long,   how    broad,   how 

great,  and  large 
Th'  extent  and  bounds  o'  the  people  of 

Rome  shall  be ; 

But  to  retain  what  our  great  ancestors, 
With  all  their  labours,  counsels,  arts,  and 

actions, 

For  us,  were  purchasing  so  many  years. 
The  quarrel  is  not  now  of  fame,  of  tribute, 
Or  of  wrongs  done  unto  confederates, 
For  which  the  army  of  the  people  of  Rome 
Was  wont  to  move  :    but  for  your  own 

republic, 
For  the  raised  temples  of  the  immortal 

gods, 
For  all  your  fortunes,  altars,   and  your 

fires, 


1  To  love  disease,  &c.]    See  p.  4  b. 


For  the  dear  souls  of  your  loved  wives  and 

children, 
¥our    parents'   tombs,   your  rites,     laws, 

liberty, 

d  briefly,  for  the  safety  of  the  world  ; 
Against  such  men,  as  only  by  their  crimes 
Are  known ;  thrust  out  by  riot,  want,  or 

rashness. 
One  sort,  Sylla's  old  troops,  left  here  in 

Fesulae, 
Who,  suddenly  made  rich  in  those  dire 

times, 

Are  since,  by  their  unbounded,   vast  ex 
pense, 
Grown  needy  and  poor ;  and  have  but  left 

to  expect 

From  Catiline  new  bills,  and  new  proscrip 
tions. 
These  men,  they  say,  are  valiant ;  yet  I 

think  them 
Not  worth  your  pause  :  for  either  their  old 

virtue 

Is  in  their  sloth  and  pleasures  lost ;  or,  if 
It  tarry  with  them,  so  ill  match  to  yours, 
As  they  are  short  in  number  or  in  cause. 
The  second  sort  are  those  city-beasts, 
Rather    than  citizens,    who,   whilst  they 

reach 

After  our  fortunes,  have  let  fly  their  own  ; 
These  whelmed  in  wine,  swelled  up  with 

meatsr  and  weakened 
With  hourly  whoredoms,   never  left  the 

side 

Of  Catiline  in  Rome  ;  nor  here  are  loosed 
From  his  embraces  :  such  as,    trust  me, 

never 

In  riding  or  in  using  well  their  arms, 
Watching,  or  other  military  labour, 
Did  exercise  their  youth;  but  learned  to 

love, 
Drink,  dance,  and  sing,  make  feasts,  and 

be  fine  gamesters  : 
And  these  will  wish  more  hurt  to  you  than 

they  bring  you. 
The  rest  are   a    mixt  kind,  all  sorts    of 

furies, 

Adulterers,  dicers,  fencers,  outlaws,  thieves, 
The    murderers  of  their  parents,  all  the 

sink 

And  plague  of  Italy  met  in  one  torrent, 
To  take  to-day  from  us  the  punishment, 
Due  to  their  mischiefs,  for  so  many  years. 
And  who  in  such  a  cause,  and  'gainst  such 

fiends, 
Would  not  now  wish  himself  all  arm  and 

weapon, 
To  cut  such  poisons  from  the  earth,  and 

let 
Their  blood  out  to  be  drawn  away  in  clouds* 
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And  poured  on  some  inhabitable  place,1 
Where  the    hot    sun  and    slime    breeds 

nought  but  monsters  ? 
Chiefly  when  this  sure  joy  shall  crown  our 

side, 
That  the  least  man  that  falls  upon  our 

party 
This  day,  (as  some  must  give  their  happy 

names 

To  fate,  and  that  eternal  memory 
Of  the  best  death,  writ  with  it,  for  their 

country,) 

Shall  walk  at  pleasure  in  the  tents  of  rest ; 
And  see  far  off,  beneath  him,  all  their  host 
Tormented  after  life  ;  and  Catiline  there, 
Walking  a  wretched  and  less  ghost  than  he. 
I'll  urge  no  more :   move  forward  with 

your  eagles, 
And  trust  the  senate's  and  Rome's  cause 

to  heaven. 
Omnes.  To  thee,  great  father  Mars,  and 

greater  Jove ! 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— Rome.    A  Street  near  the 
Temple  of  Concord* 

Enter  Caesar  and  Crassus. 

Cess.  I  ever  looked  for  this  of  Lentulus,3 
When  Catiline  was  gone. 
Cras.  I  gave  them  lost, 
Many  days  since. 

Cess.  Buc  wherefore  did  you  bear 
Their  letter  to  the  consul,  that  they  sent 

you 
To  warn  you  from  the  city  ? 

Cras.  Did  I  know 
Whether  he  made  it  ?  it  might  come  from 

him, 
For  aught   I   could  assure  me :    if    they 

meant 
I   should  be  safe  among  so   many,  they 

might 
Have  come  as  well  as  writ. 


Cess.  There  is  no  loss 
In  being  secure :  I  have  of  late,  too,  plied 

him 

Thick  with  intelligences,  but  they  have  been 
Of  things  he  knew  before. 

Cras.  A  little  serves 

To  keep  a  man  upright  on  these  state- 
bridges, 

Although    the  passage  were    more  dan 
gerous  : 
Let  us  now  take  the  standing  part. 

Cess.  We  must, 

And  be  as  zealous  for't  as  Cato.    Yet 
I  would  fain  help  these  wretched  men. 

Cras.  You  cannot : 

Who  would  save  them,  that  have  betrayed 
themselves  ?  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.— Cicero's  House. 
Enter  Cicero,  Q.  Cicero,  and  Cato. 

Cic.  I  will  not  be  wrought  to  it,  brother 

Quintus. 
There's    no  man's    private    enmity  shall 

make 

Me  violate  the  dignity  of  another. 
If   there    were    proof  'gainst  Caesar,   or 

whoever, 
To  speak  him  guilty,  I  would  so  declare 

him. 

But  Quintus  Catulus  and  Piso4  both 
Shall  know,  the  consul  will  not,  for  their 

grudge, 

Have  any  man  accused  or  named  falsely. 
Quin.  Not  falsely :  but  if  any  circum 
stance, 

By  the  Allobroges  or  from  Volturtius, 
Would  carry  it. 

Cic.  That  shall  not  be  sought  by  me. 
If  it  reveal  itself,  I  would  not  spare 
You,  brother,  if  it  pointed  at  you,  trust  me. 
Cato.  Good  Marcus    Tullius,   which  is 

more  than  great, 
Thou  hadst  thy  education  with  the  gods. 


1  And  poured  on  some  inhabitable  place,]  i.e., 
uninhabitable,  and  in  this  sense  it  is  used  like 
wise  by  Shakspeare : 

"  Even  to  the  frozen  ridges  of  the  Alps, 
Or  any  other  ground  inhabitable." 

Richard  the  Second,  act  i.  sc.  2.  WHAL. 

And  in  this  sense  it  is  used  by  hundreds  be 
sides.     This  trite  word  is  sure  to  draw  forth  a 
note  on  its  "singular"  import  as  often  as  it 
occurs.     The  commentators  seem  to  forget  (if 
they  ever  knew)  that  much  of  our  language  is 
I    Norman,  and  that  habitable  was  for  ages  the 
j    common  expression  for  our  present  inhabitable 
\    in  every  part  of  the  kingdom. 
VOL.  II. 


2  This  stood  in  the  Forum,  near  the  foot  of 
the  Capitol.  It  was  a  very  magnificent  structure. 

3  7  ever  looked  for  this  of  Lentulus,]    Caesar 
alludes  to  his  imprudence  in  trusting  the  Allo 
broges  with  his  despatches  to  Catiline,  on  which 
he  was  convicted. 

*  But  Quintus  Catulus,  &c.]  This  is  far 
more  strongly  expressed  by  Sallust,  and  is  one 
of  the  very  few  instances  in  which  that  partisan 
of  Caesar  does  Cicero  justice.  "Q.  Catulus  et 
C.  Piso,  neque  gratia,  neque  precibus,  neque 
pretio  Ciceronem  impellere  quivere,  uti  per 
Allobroges  aut  alium  indicem  C.  Ccesar  falsd 
nominaretur." 
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Cic.  Send    Lentulus    forth,    and   bring 

away  the  rest. 
This  office  I  am  sorry,  sir,  to  do  you. 

{Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.—The  Temple  of  Concord. 

Enter  Lictors,  Cicero  (with  letters],  Cato, 
Q.  Cicero,  Csesar,  Crassus,  Syllanus, 
and  other  Senators. 

Cic.  What  may  be  happy  still  and  for 
tunate, 
To  Rome  and  to  this  senate  !  Please  you, 

fathers, 
To  break  these  letters,  and  to  view  them 

round, 

If  that  be  not  found  in  them  which  I  fear, 
I  yet  entreat,  at  such  a  time  as  this, 

My  diligence  be  not  contemned 

{Gives  the  letters  to  the  Senate. 

Enter  (the  Praetors)  Flaccus  and 
Pomtinius. 

Have  you  brought 

The  weapons  hither  from  Cethegus'  house? 

Free.  They  are  without. 

Cic.  Be  read  with  Volturtius, 

To  bring  him  when  the  senate  calls  ;  and 

see 
None  of  the  rest  confer  together.   [Exeunt 

Praetors.]  Fathers, 
What  do  you  read  ?   Is  it  yet  worth  your 

care, 
If  not  your  fear,  what  you  rind  practised 

there? 

Cos.  It  hath  a  face  of  horror  I 
Cras.  I  am  amazed  ! 
Cato.  Look  there. 
Syl.  Gods  !  can  such  men  draw  com 
mon  air  ? 
Cic.  Although    the   greatness   of     the 

mischief,  fathers, 
Hath  often  made  my  faith  small  in  this 

senate, 

Yet  since  my  casting  Catiline  out  (for  now 
I  do  not  fear  the  envy  of  the  word, 
Unless  the  deed  be  rather  to  be  feared, 
That  he  went  hence  alive,  when  those  I 

meant 
Should  follow  him,  did  not1)   I  have  spen 

both  days 

And  nights  in  watching  what   their  fury 
and  rage 


Vas  bent  on,  that  so  stayed  against  my 

thought ; 
And  that  I  might  but  take  them  in  that 

light, 
Where,  when  you  met  their  treason  with 

your  eyes, 
our  minds  at  length  would  think  for  your 

own  safety  : 
And  now  'tis  done.     There  are  their  hands 

and  seals. 
Their  persons  too  are  safe,  thanks  to  the 

gods  ! 
Bring  in  Volturtius  and  the  Allobroges. 

Re-enter  Praetors,  with  Volturtius  and 
the  Allobrogian  Ambassadors. 

These  be  the  men  were  trusted  with  their 

letters. 

Vol.  Fathers,    believe    me,     I     knew 
nothing ;  I 

Was  travelling  for  Gallia,  and  am  sorry • 

Cic.  Quake  not,  Volturtius;  speak  the 

truth,  and  hope 
Well  of  this  senate,  on  the  consul's  word. 
Vol.  Then  I  knew  all :  but  truly  I  was 

drawn  in 
But  t'other  day. 

Cos.  Say  what  thou  know'st,   and  fear 

not. 
Thou  hast  the  senate's  faith  and  consul's 

word, 
To  fortify  thee. 

Vol.  [Speaks  with  fears  and  interrup 
tions.}    I  was  sent  with  letters 

And  had    a  message  too from   Len 
tulus 

To    Catiline that    he  should   use    all 

aids 

Servants  or  others and  come  with  his 

army, 

As  soon  unto  the  city  as  he  could 

For  they  were  ready,  and  but  stayed  for 

him 

To  intercept  those  that  should  flee  the  fire  ; 

These  men,  the  Allobroges,  did  hear  it  too. 

i  Am.  Yes,  fathers,  and  they  took  an 

oath  to  us, 

Besides  their  letters,  that  we  should  be  free  : 

And  urged  us  for  some  present  aid  of  horse. 

[The  weapons  and  arms  are  brought  in. 

Cic.  Nay,    here    be  other   testimonies, 

fathers, 
Cethegus'  armoury. 

Cras.  What,  not  all  these  ? 


V-x,     tj  *  a   V9f*'&***I*t&*t  to  depart.    Jonson  has  managed  every  part  of 

******  f***  him,  did  not.}     Cicero  here  I  this  transaction  with  consummate  skill.     Se* 
avows  his  mistaken  policy  in  suffering  Catiline  |  p.  J2j. 


SCENE  IV.] 


CATILINE. 


Cic.  Here's  not  the  hundred  part.    Call 

in  the  fencer, 

That  we  may  know  the  arms  to  all  these 
weapons. 

Enter  Cethegus,  guarded. 

Come,    my  brave  sword-player,    to   what 

active  use 
Was  all  this  steel  provided  ? 

Get.  Had  you  asked 

In  Sylla's  days,  it  had  been  to  cut  throats  ; 
But  now  it  was  to  look  on  only.    I  loved 
To  see  good  blades,  and  feel  their  edge  and 

points, 

To  put  a  helm  upon  a  block  and  cleave  it, 
And  now  and  then   to  stab  an  armour 

through. 
Cic.     Know  you  that  paper?  that  will 

stab  you  through. 
Is  it  your   hand  ?      [Cethegus   tears    the 

letters.]   Hold,  save  the  pieces.     Trai 
tor, 
Hath  thy  guilt  waked  thy  fury  ? 

Cet.  I  did  write 
I  know  not  what,  nor  care  not ;  that  fool 

Lentulus 

Did  dictate,  and  I,  t'other  fool,  did  sign  it. 
Cic.  Bring  in  Statilius  :  does  he  know 

his  hand  too  ? 
And  Lentulus. 

Enter  Statilius  and  P.  Lentulus,  guarded. 

Reach  him  that  letter. 
Stat.  I 
Confess  it  all. 

Cic.  Know  you  that  seal  yet,  Publius  ? 
Len.  Yes,  it  is  mine. 
Cic.  Whose  image  is  that  on  it  ? 
Len.  My  grandfather's 
Cic.  What,  that  renowned  good  man, 
That  did  so  only  embrace1  his  country,  and 

loved 

His  fellow-citizens  !     Was  not  his  picture, 
Though  mute,  of  power  to  call  thee  from  ,\ 
fact 

So  foul 

Len.  As  what,  impetuous  Cicero? 

Cic.  As   thou  art,    for  I  do  not  know 

what's  fouler. 

Look  upon  these.     \Points  to  the  Allobro- 
gian  Ambassadors.]  Do  not  these  faces 
argue 
Thy  guilt  and  impudence? 


Len.  What  are  these  to  me  ? 
I  know  them  not. 

i  Am.  No,  Publius  !  we  were  with  you 
At  Brutus'  house. 
Vol.  Last  night. 
Len.  What  did  you  there  ? 
Who  sent  for  you  ? 

i  Am.  Yourself  did.     We  had  letters 
I  From  you,  Cethegus,  this  Statilius  here, 
I  Gabinius  Cimber,  all  but  from  Longinus, 
I  Who  would  not  write,  because  he  was  to 

come 

Shortly  in  person  after  us,  he  said, 
To  take  the  charge  o'  the  horse,  which  we 

should  levy. 

Cic.  And  he  is  fled  to  Catiline,  I  hear. 
Len.  Spies  !   spies  ! 
i  Am.   You  told  us  too  o'  the    Sibyl's 

books, 

And  how  you  were  to  be  a  king  this  year, 
The  twentieth  from  the  burning    of  the 

Capitol  ; 
That    three    Cornelii    were    to    reign    in 

Rome, 
Of  which  you  were  the  last :  and  praised 

Cethegus, 
And  the  great  spirits  were  with  you  in  the 

action. 

Cet.  These  are  your  honourable  ambas 
sadors, 
My  sovereign  lord ! 

Cato.  Peace,  that  too  bold  Cethegus. 
i  Am.    Besides  Gabinius,  your  agent, 

named 

Autronius,  Servius  Sylla,  Vargunteius, 
And  divers  others. 

Vol.  I  had  letters  from  you 
To  Catiline,   and  a  message,   which   I've 

told 

Unto  the  senate  truly  word  for  word  ; 
For  which  I  hope  they  will  be  gracious  to 

me. 

I  was  drawn  in  by  that  same  wicked  Cim 
ber, 

And  thought  no  hurt  at  all. 
Cic.  Volturtius,  peace. — 
Where  is  thy  visor  or  thy  voice  now,  Len 
tulus  ? 
Art  thou  confounded?  wherefore  speak 'st 

thou  not  ? 

Is  all  so  clear,  so  plain,  so  manifest, 
That  both  thy  eloquence  and  impudence, 
And  thy  ill  nature  too,  have  left  thee  at 
once? 


1  That  did  so  only  embrace,  &c.]  These 
indeed  were  the  precise  words  used  by  Cicero, 
but  in  his  anxiety  to  be  brief,  Jonson  has 
laboured  them  into  obscurity.  "  Est  iiero 


signum  qnidem  notum,  imago  avi  tut,  claris- 
sitni  viri,  qiti  a»iavii  unice  pat-ria.ni,  et  cives 
suos,"  &*c. 
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CATILINE. 


[ACT  v. 


Take  him  aside.    There's  yet  one  more, 

Gabinius, 
The  enginer  of  all.     [Gabinius  (Timber  is 

brought  in.}    Shew  him  that  paper, 
If  he  do  know  it  ? 
Gab.  I  know  nothing. 
Cic.  No! 

Gab.  No ;  neither  will  I  know. 
Cato.  Impudent  head  ! 
Stick  it  into  his  throat ;  were  I  the  consul, 
I'd  make  thee  eat  the  mischief  thou  hast 

vented. 

Gab.  Is  there  a  law  for't,  Cato? 
Cato.  Dost  thou  ask 
After  a  law,  that  wouldst  have  broke  all 

laws 

Of  nature,  manhood,  conscience,  and  re 
ligion? 

Gab.  Yes,  I  may  ask  for't. 
Cato.  No,  pernicious  Cimber. 
The  inquiring  after  good  does  not  belong 
Unto  a  wicked  person. 

Gab.  Ay,  but  Cato 
Does  nothing  but  by  law. 
Cras.  Take  him  aside. 
There's  proof  enough,  though  he  confess 

not. 

Gab.  Stay, 
I  will  confess.     All's  true  your  spies  have 

told  you, 
Make  much  of  them. 

Get.  Yes,  and  reward  them  well, 
For  fear  you  get  no  more  such.     See  they 

do  not 
Die  in  a  ditch,  and  stink,  now  you  have 

done  with  'em  ; 
Or  beg  o'  the  bridges1  here  in  Rome,  whose 

arches 
Their  active  industry  hath  saved. 

Cic.  See,  fathers, 
What  minds  and  spirits  these  are,    that 

being  convicted 

Of  such  a  treason,  and  by  such  a  cloud 
Of  witnesses,  dare  yet  retain  their  bold 
ness  ! 
What  would  their  rage  have  done  if  they 

had  conquered  ? 

I  thought  when  I  had  thrust  out  Catiline, 
Neither  the  state  nor  I  should  need  t'  have 

feared 

Lentulus'  sleep  here,  or  Longinus'  fat, 
Or  this  Cethegus'  rashness  ;  it  was  he 
I  only  watched,  while  he  was  in  our  walls, 
As  one  that  had  the  brain,  the  hand,  the 
heart, 


'*  Ur  beg  a  the   bridges     &c  1      The 
lation*  for  the  Roman  beggars.  'Thus  Juvenal*! 
NnlM  creptdo  vacat,  nusauam  oons."  &c. 


But  now  we  find  the  contrary  !  where  was 

there 

A  people  grieved,  or  a  state  discontent, 
Able  to  make  or  help  a  war  'gainst  Rome, 
But  these,  the  Allobroges,  and  those  they 

found  ? 
Whom  had  not  the  just  gods  been  pleased 

to  make 
More  friends  unto  our  safety  than  their 

own, 
As  it  then  seemed,  neglecting  these  men's 

offers, 

Where  had  we  been,  or  where  the  common 
wealth  ? 
When  their  great  chief  had  been  called 

home ;  this  man, 

Their  absolute  king  (whose  noble  grand 
father, 

Armed  in  pursuit  of  the  seditious  Gracchus, 
Took  a  brave  wound  for  dear  defence  of 

that 
Which  he  would  spoil),  had  gathered  all 

his  aids 

Of  ruffians,  slaves,  and  other  slaughtermen, 
Given  us  up  for  murder  to  Cethegus, 
The  other  rank  of  citizens  to  Gabinius, 
The  city  to  be  fired  by  Cassius, 
And  Italy,  nay  the  world,  to  be  laid  waste 
By  cursed  Catiline  and  his  complices. 
Lay  but  the   thought   of  it   before    you, 

fathers, 

Think  but  with  me  you  saw  this  glorious  city, 
The  light  of  all  the  earth,  tower  of  all 

nations, 

Suddenly  falling  in  one  flame  !    Imagine 
You  viewed  your  country  buried  with  the 

heaps 

Of  slaughtered  citizens  that  had  no  grave  ; 
This  Lentulus  here,  reigning,  as  he  dreamt, 
And  those  his  purple  senate;  Catiline  come 
With  his  fierce  army;  and  the  cries  of 

matrons, 
The  flight  of  children,    and  the  rape  of 

virgins, 

Shrieks  of  the  living,  with  the  dying  groans, 
On  every  side  t'  invade  your  sense ;  until 
The  blood  of  Rome  were  mixed  with  her 

ashes  ! 

This  was  the   spectacle   these  fiends   in 
tended 
To  please  their  malice. 

Get.  Ay,  and  it  would 
Have  been  a  brave  one,  consul.     But  your 

part 

Had  not  then  been  so  long  as  now  it  is  : 
I  should  have  quite  defeated  your  oration, 
And  slit  that  fine  rhetorical  pipe  of  yours. 
In  the  first  scene. 
Cato.  Insolent  monster! 


SCENE  IV.] 


CATILINE. 
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Cic.  Fathers, 

Is  it  your  pleasures  they  shall  be  com 
mitted 

Unto  some  safe,  but  a  free  custody, 
Until  the  senate  can  determine  farther? 
Omnes.  It  pleaseth  well. 
Cic.  Then,  Marcus  Crassus, 
Take  you  charge  of  Gabinius  ;  send  him 

home 

Unto  your  house.  You,  Caesar,  of  Statilius. 
Cethegus  shall  be  sent  to  Cornificius  ; 
And  Lentulus  to  Publius  Lentulus  Spinther, 
Who  now  is  sedile. 

Cato.  It  were  best,  the  praetors 
Carried  them  to  their  houses,  and  delivered 

'em. 

Cic.  Let  it  be  so.  Take  them  from  hence. 
CCES.  But  first 

Let  Lentulus  put  off  his  prsetorship. 
Len.   I  do  resign  it1  here  unto  the  senate. 
[Exeunt  Praetors  and  Guards,  with 
Lentulus,  Cethegus,  Statilius,  and 
Gabinius . 
Cas.  So,  now  there's  no  offence  done  to 

religion. 
Cato.  Caesar,   'twas  piously  and  timely 

urged. 
Cic.  What  do  you  decree  to  the  Allo- 

broges, 

That  were  the  lights  to  this  discovery? 
Cras.  A  free  grant  from  the  state  of  all 

their  suits. 
Cces.  And  a  reward  out  of  the  public 

treasure. 
Cato.  Ay,  and  the  title  of  honest  men  to 

crown  them. 

Cic.  What  to  Volturtius? 
CCES.  Life  and  favour  's  well. 
Vol.  I  ask  no  more. 
Cato.  Yes,  yes,  some  money,  thou  need'st 

it: 
'Twill  keep  thee  honest ;  want  made  thee  a 

knave. 
Syl.    Let  Flaccus  and   Pomtinius,    the 

praetors, 
Have  public  thanks,  and  Quintus  Fabius 

Sanga, 

For  their  good  service. 
Cras.  They  deserve  it  all. 
Cato.  But  what  do  we  decree  unto  the  j 

consul, 

Whose  virtue,  counsel,  watchfulness,  and 
wisdom 


Hath  freed  the  commonwealth,  and  with 
out  tumult, 
Slaughter,   or  blood,   or  scarce  raising  a 

force, 

Rescued  us  all  out  of  the  jaws  of  fate  ? 
Cras.  We  owe  our  lives  unto  him,  and 

our  fortunes. 
Cess.  Our  wives,  our  children,  parents, 

and  our  gods. 

Syl.  We  all  are  saved  by  his  fortitude. 
Cato.  The  commonwealth  owes  him  a 

civic  garland  : 
He  is  the  only  father  of  his  country. 

Cess.  Let  there  be  public  prayer  to  all 

the  gods, 
Made  in  that  name  for  him. 

Cras.  And  in  these  words  : 
' '  For  that  he  hath,  by  his  vigilance,  pre 
served 
Rome  from  the  flame,  the  senate  from  the 

sword, 
And  all  her  citizens  from  massacre." 

Cic.  How  are   my  labours  more  than 

paid,  grave  fathers, 

In  these  great  titles,  and  decreed  honours  ! 
Such  as  to  me,  first  of  the  civil  robe,^ 
Of  any  man  since  Rome  was  Rome,  have 

happened  ; 
And  from  this  frequent  senate  :  which  more 

glads  me, 
That  I  now  see  you  have  sense  of  your  own 

safety. 
If  those  good  days  come  no  less  grateful  to 

us, 
Wherein  we  are  preserved  from  some  great 

danger, 
Than  those  wherein  we're  born  and  brought 

to  light, 

Because  the  gladness  of  our  safety  is  certain, 
But  the  condition  of  our  birth  not  so  ; 
And  that  we  are  saved  with  pleasure,  but 

are  born 
Without  the  sense  of  joy  :  why  should  not 

then 

This  day,  to  us,  and  all  posterity 
Of  ours,  be  had  in  equal  fame  and  honour, 
With  that  when  Romulus  first  reared  these 

walls, 

When  so  much  more  is  saved,  than  he  built? 
Cess.   It  ought. 
Cras.  Let  it  be  added  to  our  Fasti. 

[Noise  without. 
Cic.  What  tumult's  that  ? 


1  I  do  resign  it,  £c.]  Lentulus  must  be  sup-  '  who  obtained  a  victory  over  the  enemies  of  the 
posed  to  put  off  his  official  purple  ;  as  was  really  ,  state,  without  changing  the  garments  usually 
the  case.  j  worn  in  time  of  peace.  It  is  well  known  that 


First  of  the  civil  robe.]     He  means  the  first  n     '- 


CATILINE. 


[ACT  v. 


Re-enter  Flaccus. 


Flac.  Here's  one  Tarquinius  taken, 
Going  to  Catiline,  and  says  he  was  sent 
By  Marcus  Crassus,  whom  he  names  to  be 
Guilty  of  the  conspiracy. 

Cic.  Some  lying  varlet. 
Take  him  away  to  prison. 

Cras.  Bring  him  in, 
And  let  me  see  him. 

Cic.  He  is  not  worth  it,  Crassus. 
Keep  him  up  close  and  hungry,  till  he  tell 
By  whose    pernicious    counsel    he   durst 

slander 
So  great  and  good  a  citizen. 

Cras.  By  yours, 
I  fear, l  'twill  prove.  [Aside. 

Syl.  Some  of  the  traitors,  sure, 
To  give  their  action  the  more  credit,  bid  him 
Name  you,  or  any  man. 

Cic.  I  know  myself, 

By  all  the  tracts  and  courses  of  this  busi 
ness, 
Crassus  is  noble,  just,  and  loves  his  country. 

Flac.  Here  is  a  libel  too,  accusing  Caesar, 
From  Lucius  Vectius,  and  confirmed   by 
Curius. 

Cic.  Away  with  all,  throw  it  out  o'  the 
court. 

Cess.  A  trick  on  me  too  ! 

Cic.  It  is  some  men's  malice. 
I  said  to  Curius  1  did  not  believe  him. 

CCPS.  Was  not  that  Curius  your  spy,  that 

had 

Reward  decreed  unto  him  the  last  senate, 
With  Fulvia,  upon  your  private  motion  ? 

Cic.  Yes. 

Cces.  But  he  has  not  that  reward  yet  ? 

Cic.  No. 

Let  not  this  trouble  you,  Caesar  ;  none  be 
lieves  it. 

Cces.  It  shall  not,  if  that  he  have  no  re 
ward  : 

But  if  he  have,  sure  I  shall  think  myself 
Very  untimely  and  unsafely  honest, 
Where    such  as  he  is  may  have  pay  to 
accuse  me. 

Cic.  You  shall  have  no  wrong  done  you, 

noble  Caesar, 
But  all  contentment. 

Cces.  Consul,  I  am  silent.  [Exeunt. 


1  By  yours,  I  fear,}  Sallust  affirms  that  he 
himself  heurd  Crassus  declare  in  so  many  words 
this  charge  against  him  was  the  mere  invention 
of  Cicero  :  "jfUurn  contumeliam  sibi  ab  Cicerone 
tmpositam,"  This,  however,  was  at  a  subse 
quent  period  ;  and  was  not  improbably  thrown 
out  as  a  bad  of  apology  for  the  active  malignity 


SCENE  V.—The  country  near  Fesulce. 
.£///tv  Catiline  Z0/7A  his  Army. 

Cat.  I  never  yet  knew,  soldiers,  that  in 

fight 

Words  added  virtue  unto  valiant  men  ; 
Or  that  a  general's  oration  made 
An  army  fall  or  stand  :  but   how  much 

prowess, 

Habitual  or  natural,  each  man's  breast 
Was  owner  of,  so  much  in  act  it  shewed. 
Whom  neither  glory,  or  danger  can  excite, 
'Tis  vain  to  attempt  with  speech ;  for  the 

mind's  fear 
Keeps  all  brave  sounds  from  entering  at  that 

ear. 
I  yet  would  warn  you  some  few  things,  my 

friends, 

And  give  you  reason  of  my  present  counsels. 
You  know,  no  less  than  I,  what  state,  what 

point 
Our  affairs  stand  in  ;   and  you  all  have 

heard 

What  a  calamitous  misery  the  sloth 
And  sleepiness  of  Lentulus  hath  plucked 
Both  on  himself  and  us ;  how,  whilst  our 

aids 

There  in  the  city  looked  for  are  defeated, 
Our  entrance  into  Gallia  too  is  stopt. 
Two  armies  wait  us  ;  one  from  Rome,  the 

other 

From  the  Gaul  provinces:  and  where  we  are, 
Although  I  most  desire  it,  the  great  want 
Of  corn  and  victuals  forbids  longer  stay : 
So  that  cf   need  we  must  remove,    but 

whither, 
The  sword  must  both  direct,  and  cut  the 

passage. 

I  only  therefore  wish  you,  when  you  strike, 
To  have  your  valours  and  your  souls  about 

you  ; 
And   think  you  carry  in  your  labouring 

hands 

The  things  you  seek,  glory,  and  liberty, 
Your  country,  which  you  want  now,  with 

the  fates, 

That  are  to  be  instructed  by  our  swords. 
If  we  can  give  the  blow,  all  will  be  safe  to 

us, 
We  shall  not  want  provision,  nor  supplies. 


with  which  he  persecuted  Cicero  in  the  affair  of 
Clodius.  It  may  indeed  be  questioned  whether 
Crassus  was  so  deeply  involved  in  the  conspiracy 
as  Jonson  insinuates ;  but  that  he  was  privy  to 
it,  and,  like  Caesar,  anxious  fur  its  success  to 
a  certain  point,  there  is  sufficient  reason  to 
believe. 
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The  colonies  and  free  towns  will  lie  open  ; 
Where,  if  we  yield  to  fear,  expect  no  place, 
Nor  friend,  to  shelter  those  whom  their 

own  fortune, 

And  ill-used  arms,  have  left  without  pro 
tection. 

You  might  have  lived  in  servitude,  or  exile, 
Or  safe  at  Rome,  depending  on  the  great 

ones  ; 
But  that  you  thought  those  things  unfit  for 

men  ; 

And  in  that  thought,  you  then  were  valiant: 
For  no  man  ever  yet  changed  peace  for 

war, 
But  he  that  meant  to  conquer.     Hold  that 

purpose. 

There's  more  necessity  you  should  be  such, 
In  fighting  for  yourselves,  than  they  for 

others. 
He's  base  that  trusts  his  feet  whose  hands 

are  armed. 

Methinks  I  see  Death  and  the  Furies  wait 
ing 
What  we  will  do,  and  all  the  heaven  at 

leisure 
For  the  great  spectacle.1    Draw  then  your 

swords  ; 

And  if  our  destiny  envy  our  virtue 
The  honour  of  the  day,  yet  let  us  care 
To  sell  ourselves  at  such  a  price  as  may 
Undo  the  world  to  buy  us,  and  make  Fate, 
While  she  tempts  ours,  fear  her  own  estate/ 
[Exeunt  marching 

SCENE  VI.— Rome.     The  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Stator* 

Enter  Lictors,  Praetors,  (Pomtinius  am 
Flaccus),  Cicero,  Syllanus,  Caesar,  Cato 
Crassus,  and  other  Senators. 

1  Sen.  What  means  this  hasty  calling  o 
the  senate  ? 

2  Sen.  We  shall  know  straight :  wait  ti 
the  consul  speaks. 

Pom.  Fathers  conscript,  bethink  you  o 

your  safeties, 

And  what  to  do  with  these  conspirators  : 
Some  of  their  clients,  their  freed-men,  an< 
slaves, 


l  Methinks  I  see  Death,  &c.]  The  image  her 
given  is  extremely  sublime,  and  approaches  ver 
nearly  to  those  terrible  graces  which  the  criti 
has  attributed  to  Homer  amongst  the  ancient 
and  which  Shakspeare  possessed  in  a  manne 
superior  to  any  modern  whatsoever. — WHAL. 

*  While  she  tempts  ours,  fear  her  own  estate 
This  is  the  reading  of  all  the  old  copies.  Whalle 
seems  to  have  suspected  a  defect  of  metre,  an 
therefore  insertedypr  after  "fear,"  to  the  injury 


Gin  to  make  head.     There's  one  of  Len- 
tulus'  bawds 

luns  up  and  down  the  shops,    through 
every  street, 

Vith  money  to  corrupt  the  poor  artificers, 

\.nd  needy  tradesmen,  to  their  aid ;  Cethe- 
gus 

-lath  sent  too  to  his  servants,   who  are 
many, 

Chosen  and  exercised  in  bold  atlemptings, 

That  forthwith  they  should  arm  themselves 
and  prove 

His  rescue:  all  will  be  in  instant  uproar, 

f  you  prevent  it  not  with  present  coun 
sels. 

Ve  have  done  what  we  can  to  meet  the 
fury, 

And  will  do  more :  be  you  good  to  your 
selves. 

Cic.  What  is  your  pleasure,  fathers,  shall 
be  done  ? 

Syllanus,4  you  are  consul  next  designed  ; 

Your  sentence  of  these  men. 
Syl.  Tis  short,  and  this. 

Since  they  have  sought  to  blot  the  name  of 
Rome 

Out  of  the  world,  and  raze  this  glorious 
empire 

With  her  own  hands  and  arms  turned  on 

herself, 
think  it  fit  they  die  :  and  could  my  breath 

Now  execute  'em,  they  should  not  enjoy 

An  article  of  time,  or  eye  of  light, 

Longer  to  poison  this  our  common  air. 

1  Sen.  I  think  so  too. 

2  Sen.  And  I. 

3  Sen.  And  I. 

4  Sen.  And  I. 

Cic.  Your  sentence,  Caius  Caesar. 

Cess.  Conscript  fathers, 
In  great  affairs,  and  doubtful,  it  behoves 
Men  that  are  asked  their  sentence,  to  be 

free 

From  either  hate  or  love,  anger  or  pity : 
For  where  the  least  of  these  do  hinder,  there 
The  mind  not  easily  discerns  the  truth. 
I  speak  this  to  you  in  the  name  of  Rome, 
For  whom  you  stand ;  and  to  the  present 


of  the  expression.  Ours  in  this,  as  in  many 
other  places,  is  a  dissyllable.  [Jonson  almost 
invariably  makes  hour  and  fire  dissyllables.— 
F.  C.]  * 

3  This  Temple  also  stood  in  the  Forum,  and 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  descent 
from  the  Capitol. 

4  Syllanus,  &c.]    This  is  conformable  to  the 
Roman  practice.     The  ''consul  designed"  was 
always  called  upon  in  the  first  place.— WHAL, 
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'his  foul  fact  of  Lentulus,  and  the  rest, 
Weigh   not    more    with    you    than    your 

dignity ; 

And  you  be  more  indulgent  to  your  passion, 
Than  to  your  honour.     If  there  could  be 

found 

A  pain  or  punishment  equal  to  their  crimes, 
I  would  devise  and  help :  but  if  the  great 
ness 
Of  what  they  have  done  exceed  all  man's 

invention, 

I  think  it  fit  to  stay  where  our  laws  do. 
Poor  petty  states  may  alter  upon  humour, 
Where,  if  they  offend  with  anger,  few  do 

know  it, 
Because  they  are  obscure  ;  their  fame  and 

fortune 

Is  equal  and  the  same :  but  they  that  are 
Head  of  the  world,  and  live  in  that  seen 

height, 
All  mankind  knows  their  actions.     So  we 

see, 

The  greater  fortune  hath  the  lesser  licence. 
They  must  not  favour,  hate,  and  least  be 

angry; 

For  what  with  others  is  called  anger,  there 
Is  cruelty  and  pride.     I  know  Syllanus, 
Who  spoke  before   me,    a  just,    valiant 

man, 
A  lover  of  the  state,  and  one  that  would 

not, 

In  such  a  business,  use  or  grace  or  hatred ; 
I  know  too,  well,  his  manners  and   his 

modesty ; 

Nor  do  I  think  his  sentence  cruel  (for 
'Gainst  such  delinquents  what  can  be  too 

bloody  ?) 

But  that  it  is  abhorring  from  our  state ; 
Since  to  a  citizen  of  Rome  offending, 
Our  laws  give  exile,  and  not  death.    Why 

then 
Decrees  he  that  ?  'twere  vain  to  think,  for 

fenr; 
When  by  the  diligence  of  so  worthy  a 

consul, 
All  is  made  safe  and  certain.     Is't  for 

punishment  ? 

Why,  death's  the  end  of  evils,  and  a  rest 
Rather  than  torment :  it  dissolves  all  griefs ; 
And  beyond  that,  is  neither  care  nor  joy. 
You  hear  my  sentence  would  not  have  them 

die. 
How  then?  set  free,  and  increase  Catiline's 

army? 
So  will  they,  being  but  banished.      No, 

grave  fathers, 
I  judge  them,  first,  to  have  their  states 

confiscate ; 
Then,  that  their  persons  remain  prisoners 


In  the  free  towns,  far  off  from  Rome,  and 

severed  ; 

Where  they  might  neither  have  relation, 
Hereafter,  to  the  senate  or  the  people. 
Or,  if  they  had,  those  towns  then  to  be 

mulcted, 
As  enemies  to  the  state,  that  had  their 

guard. 
Omnes.    Tis    good,    and     honourable, 

Caesar  hath  uttered. 
Cic.  Fathers,  I  see  your  faces  and  your 

eyes 

All  bent  on  me,  to  note,  of  these  two  cen 
sures, 
Which  I  incline  to.     Either  of  them  are 

grave, 

And  answering  the  dignity  of  the  speakers, 
The  greatness  of  the  affair,  and  both  severe. 
One  urgeth  death  ;   and  he  may  well  re 
member 
This  state  hath  punished  wicked  citizens 

so : 
The  other,  bonds,  and  those  perpetual, 

which 
He  thinks  found  out  for  the  more  singular 

plague. 
Decree  which  you  shall  please  :  you  have  a 

consul, 

Not  readier  to  obey,  than  to  defend, 
Whatever  you  shall  act  for  the  republic  ; 
And    meet    with    willing    shoulders    any 

burden, 

Or  any  fortune,  with  an  even  face, 
Though  it  were  death  ;  which  to  a  valiant 

man 

Can  never  happen  foul,  nor  to  a  consul 
Be  immature,  nor  to  a  wise  man  wretched. 
Syl.  Fathers,  I  spake  but  as  I  thought 

the  needs 

Of  the  commonwealth  required. 
Cato.  Excuse  it  not. 
Cic.  Cato,  speak  you  your  sentence. 
Cato.  This  it  is. 

You  here  dispute  on  kinds  of  punishment, 
And  stand  consulting  what  you    should 

decree 
"Gainst  those  of  whom  you  rather  should 

beware : 
This  mischief  is  not  like  those  common 

facts, 
Which  when  they're  done,  the  laws  may 

prosecute ; 

But  this,  if  you  provide  not  ere  it  happen, 
When  it  is  happened,  will  not  wait  your 

judgment. 

Good  Caius  Caesar  here  hath  very  well 
And  subtlely  discoursed  of  life  and  death, 
As  if  he  thought  those  things  a  pretty  fable 
That  are  delivered  us  of  hell  and  furies, 
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Or  of  the  divers  ways  that  ill  men  go 
From  good  to  filthy,  dark,  and  ugly  places  ; 
And  therefore  he  would  have  these  live, 

and  long  too ; 
But  far  from  Rome,  and  in  the  small  free 

towns, 

I^st  here  they  might  have  rescue :  as  if  men 
Fit  for  such  acts  were  only  in  the  city, 
And   not   throughout   all    Italy;    or,   that 

boldness 
Could  not  do  more,  where  it  found  least 

resistance  ! 

'Tis  a  vain  counsel,  if  he  think  them  dan 
gerous  : 

Which  if  he  do  not,  but  that  he  alone, 
In  so  great  fear  of  all  men,  stand  un- 

frighted, 
He  gives  me  cause,  and  you  too,  more  to 

fear  him. 

I  am  plain,  fathers.     Here  you  look  about 
One  at  another,  doubting  what  to  do, 
With  faces,  as  you  trusted  to  the  gods, 
That  still  have  saved  you  :  and  they  can  do 

it :  but 
They  are  not  wishings,  or  base  womanish 

prayers, 

Can  draw  their  aids  ;  but  vigilance,  coun 
sel,  action  ; 

Which  they  will  be  ashamed  to  forsake. 
'Tis  sloth  they  hate,  and  cowardice.    Here 

you  have 

The  traitors  in  your  houses  ;  yet  you  stand, 
Fearing  what  to  do  with  them  ;  let  them 

loose, 
And  send  them  hence  with  arms  too,  that 

your  mercy 

May  turn  your  misery,  as  soon  as 't  can  ! — 
O,   but  they  are  great  men,    and    have 

offended 
But  through  ambition;   we  would  spare 

their  honour. 
Ay,  if  themselves  had  spared  it,  or  their 

fame, 

1  Hold  thee,  drunkard.}  i.e.,  take  the  letter. 
There  is  no  expression  in  the  English  language 
more  common  than  this,  which  is  to  be  found  in 
almost  every  page  of  our  old  writers ;  yet  the 
commentators  on  Shakspeare,  with  the  excep 
tion  of  Steevens,  who  speaks  doubtfully  on  the 
subject,  misunderstand  it  altogether.  In  Measure 
for  Measure,  the  Duke  on  producing  Angelo's 
commission  says,  "  Hold,  therefore,  Angelo ;" 
"that  is,"  observes  Johnson,  "  continue  still  to 
be  Angelo  !"  No,  rejoins  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  it  sig 
nifies,  "let  me  therefore  stop!"  And  these 
childish  absurdities  are  retailed  from  edition  to 
edition,  to  the  great  edification  of  the  reader. 

The  anecdote  in  the  text  is  taken  from  Plu 
tarch.  As  the  fact  is  indisputable,  it  must  ever 
be  considered  as  a  curious  trait  in  the  manners 


Or  modesty,  or  either  god  or  man  ; 
Then  I  would  spare  them.     But  as  things 

now  stand, 

Fathers,  to  spare  these  men,  were  to  com 
mit 

A  greater  wickedness  than  you  would  re 
venge. 

If  there  had  been  but  time  and  place  for  you 
To  have  repaired  this  fault,  you   should 

have  made  it ; 
It  should  have  been  your  punishment,  to 

have  felt 

Your  tardy  error  :  but  necessity 
Now  bids  me  say,  let  them  not  live  an  hour, 
If  you  mean  Rome  should  live  a  day.     I 

have  done. 

Omnes.  Cato  hath  spoken  like  an  oracle. 
Cras.  Let  it  be  so  decreed. 
Sen.  We  all  were  fearful. 
Syl.  And  had  been  base,  had  not  his 

virtue  raised  us. 
Sen.  Go  forth,  most  worthy  consul,  we'll 

assist  you. 

Cess.  I  am  not  yet  changed  in  my  sen 
tence,  fathers. 
Cato.  No  matter. 

Enter  a  Messenger  -with  letters. 

What  be  those  ? 
i  Sen.  Letters  for  Caesar  ! 
Cato.  From  whom  ?  let  them  be  read  in 

open  senate. 

Fathers,  they  come  from  the  conspirators, 
I  crave  to  have  them  read,  for  the  republic. 
Cces.  Cato,  read  you  it.      'Tis  a  love- 
letter, 
From  your  dear  sister  to  me :  though  you 

hate  me, 
Do  not  discover  it.  {Aside  to  Cato. 

Cato.  Hold  thee,  drunkard.1 — Consul, 
Go  forth,  and  confidently. 

Cas.  You'll  repent 
This  rashness,  Cicero.2 


of  the  times.  Servilia,  the  lady  whose  amorous 
impatience  induced  her  to  send  a  billet-doux  to 
the  senate  house  at  this  important  moment,  was 
the  mother  of  M.  Brutus — and,  as  the  scandal 
mongers  of  her  days  affirmed,  by  Caesar.  [Giffbrd 
does  not  express  his  meaning  clearly.  The  letter 
was  already  in  Csesar's  hand,  and  Cato  is  too 
happy  to  let  the  subject  drop  under  cover  of  Hold 
thee,  drunkard,  i.e., cease,  thou  libertine. — F.C.] 
2  Caes.  You' II  repent,  &c.]  Caesar  was  right  ; 
Cicero  was  prosecuted  about  four  years  after 
wards  for  putting  Lentulus  to  death,  by  Clodius, 
and  escaped  condemnation  by  going  into  volun 
tary  exile.  The  sentence  of  death  was  indeed, 
as  Jonson  states,  awarded  by  the  senate ;  but 
this  was  not  deemed  of  sufficient  validity  to  con 
travene  a  fundamental  law  of  the  republic. 
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Prae.  Caesar  shall  repent  it. 

[  The  Praetors  attempt  to  seize  him. 
Cic.  Hold,  friends ! 
Free.    He's  scarce  a  friend    unto    the 

public. 
Cic.    No  violence.      Caesar,    be    safe. 

[They  all  rise.]— Lead  on. 
Where  are  the  public  executioners  ? 
Bid  them  wait  on  us.    On  to  Spinther's 

house.1 
Bring  Lentulus  forth.    {He  is  brought  out.] 

— Here,  you,  the  sad  revengers 
Of  capital  crimes  against  the  public,  take 
This  man  unto  your  justice ;  strangle  him. 
Len.  Thou  dost  well,  consul.     'Twas  a 

cast  at  dice, 
In  fortune's  hand,  not  long  since,  that 

thyself 

Shouldst  have  heard  these,  or  other  words 

as  fatal.  {£***  ^en-  guard£d- 

Cic.   Lead  on  to  Quintus  Cornificius' 

house. 
Bring  forth  Cethegus.    [He  is  brought  out.} 

—Take  him  to  the  due 
Death  that  he  hath  deserved,  and  let  it  be 
Said,  he  was  once.* 

Cet.  A  beast,  or  what  is  worse, 
A  slave,  Cethegus.     Let  that  be  the  name 
For  all  that's  base  hereafter ;  that  would  let 
This  worm  pronounce  on  him,  and  not 
have  trampled 

His  body  into Ha !  art  thou  not  moved? 

Cic.  Justice  is  never  angry.    Take  him 

hence. 
Cet.  O,  the  whore  Fortune,   and    her 

bawds  the  Fates, 

That  put  these  tricks  on  men,  which  knew 
the  way 


To  death  by  a  sword  !  strangle  me,  I  may 

sleep  ; 
I  shall  grow  angry  with  the  gods  else. 

[Exit,  guarded. 
Cic.  Lead 

To  Caius  Caesar,  for  Statilius. 
Bring  him  and  rude  Gabinius  out.      [They 

are  brought  out.'} — Here  take  them 
To  your  cold  hands,  and  let  them  feel  death 

from  you. 

Gab.  I  thank  you,  you  do  me  a  pleasure. 
Stat.  And  me  too. 

[Exe.  Gab.  and  Stat.  guarded. 
Cato.  So,   Marcus  Tullius,  thou   mayst 

now  stand  up, 

And  call  it  happy  Rome,  thou  being  consul.8 
Great  parent  of  thy  country !  go,  and  let 
The  old  men  of  the  city,  ere  they  die, 
Kiss  thee,  the    matrons  dwell  about  thy 

neck, 
The  youths  and  maids  lay  up,  "gainst  they 

are  old, 
What  kind  of  man  thou  wert,  to  tell  their 

nephews, 
When,  such  a  year,  they  read,  within  our 

Fasti, 
Thy  consulship — 

Enter  Petreius. 

Who's  this  ?  Petreius  1 
Cic.  Welcome, 
Welcome,  renowned  soldier.     What's  the 

news? 

This  face  can  bring  no  ill  with 't  unto  Rome. 

How  does  the  worthy  consul,  my  colleague? 

Pet.   As  well  as  victory  can  make  him, 


1  On  to  Spinther's  house.'}  It  is  scarcely  worth 
observing — but  it  appears  to  have  escaped  Jon- 
son,  that  Cicero  constantly  terms  this  person 
Lentulus.  Spinther  was  an  opprobrious  surname 
given  to  him  from  a  fancied  resemblance  to  a 
low  comedian  then  on  the  stage,  and  there 
fore  carefully  avoided  by  the  delicacy  of  his 
friends.  (See  my  translation  of  Juvenal  Sat.  vL 
v.  112). 

It  is  impossible  to  arrange  the  scenery  in  this 
place.  Jonson's  little  senate  must  have  marched 
round  the  stage,  with  Cicero  at  their  head,  and 
stopped  at  the  various  side  openings  to  receive 
the  conspirators  as  they  were  called  over,  and 
deliver  them  up  to  the  executioners.  Something  of 
thtt  kind  actually  took  place  ;  but  Cicero  went 
only  to  Spinther's  house  on  the  Palatine  hill,  to 
receive  Lentulus,  whom  he  conducted  with  great 
silence  and  horror  across  the  Forum,  to  what 
Sallust  calls  the  Tullian  dungeon,  in  the  first 
ascent  of  the  Capitoline  hill,  where  he  was 
•trangled,  together  with  his  associates,  who  had 


been  brought  in  the  interim  to  the  same  place  by 
their  respective  keepers. 

8  And  let  it  be 

Said,  he  was  once.]  This  sentence  is  here 
finished,  although  Cethegus  replies  in  a  manner 
that  seems  to  complete  the  meaning.  The  allu 
sion  is  to  the  customary  expression  among  the 
Romans,  used  both  in  funeral  inscriptions  or  in 
speaking  of  a  person  departed  vixit  or  fuit.  So 
that  it  means  here,  "  Let  it  be  said  he  is  now  no 
more." — WHAL. 

Whalley  might  have  observed,  in  fewer  words, 
that  the  allusion  is  historical.  In  returning  from 
the  prison,  Cicero  observed  a  number  of  suspi 
cious  characters  collected  in  the  Forum,  on 
which  he  exclaimed  aloud,  FUERUNT !  THEY 
WERE  !  and  thus  put  an  end  to  their  machinations. 

8  And  call  it  happy  Rome,  thou  being  consul.} 

Cato  has  not  much  improved   the  poetry  of  his 

friend's  memorable  line,  though  he  has  avoided 

the  jingle — 

"  Ofortunatam  natam,  me  consult,  Romaw" 


SCENE  VI.] 


CATILINE. 
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He  greets  the  fathers,   and   to  me   hath 

trusted 

The  sad  relation  of  the  civil  strife  ; 
For,  in  such  war,  the  conquest  still  is  black. 
Cic.  Shall  we  withdraw  into  the  house  of 

Concord  ? 
Cato.  No,  happy  consul ;    here  let   all 

ears  take 

The  benefit  of  this  tale.     If  he  had  voice 
To  spread  unto  the  poles,  and  strike  it 

through 

The  centre  to  the  antipodes,  it  would  ask  it.  j 
Pci.  The  straits  and  needs  of  Catiline 

being  such, 

As  he  must  fight  with  one  of  the  two  armies, 
That    then    had  near  enclosed   him  ;    it 

pleased  fate 
To  make  us  the  object  of  his  desperate 

choice, 
Wherein   the  danger   almost    poised   the 

honour : 
And  as  he  rose,  the  day  grew  black  uith 

him, 

And  Fate  descended  nearer  to  the  earth, 
As  if  she  meant  to  hide  the  name  of  things1 
U  nder  her  wings,  and  make  the  world  her 

quarry. 
At  this  we  roused,  lest  one  small  minute's 

stay 

Had  left  it  to  be  inquired,  what  Rome  was ; 
And,  as  we  ought,  armed  in  the  confidence 
Of  our  great  cause,  in  form  of  battle  stood ; 
Whilst  Catiline  came  on,  not  with  the  face 
Of  any  man,  but  of  a  public  ruin. 
His  countenance  was  a  civil  war  itself, 
And  all  his  host  had  standing  in  their  looks 
The  paleness  of  the  death  that  was  to  come  ; 
Yet  cried  they  out  like  vultures,  and  urged 

on, 

As  if  they  would  precipitate  our  fates. 
Nor  stayed  we  longer  for  them  :  but  him 
self 
Struck  the  first  stroke  ;  and  with  it  fled  a 

life, 

Which  cut,  it  seemed  a  narrow  neck  of  land 
Had  broke  between  two  mighty  seas,  and 

either 

Flowed  into  other  ;  for  so  did  the  slaughter ; 
And  whirled  about,  as  when  two  violent 

tides 
Meet,  and  not  yield.    The  Furies  stood  on 

hills, 


Circling  the  place,  and  trembling  to  see  men 
Do  more  than  they ;  whilst  Piety  left  the 

field, 

Grieved  for  that  side,  that  in  so  bad  a  cause 
They  knew  not  what  a  crime  their  valour 

was. 
The  sun  stood  still,  and  was,  behind  the 

cloud 

The  battle  made,  seen  sweating,  to  drive  up 
His  frighted  horse,  whom  still  the  noise 

drove  backward. 

And  now  had  fierce  Enyo,  like  a  flame, 
Consumed  all  it  could  reach,  and  then  it 
self, 

Had  not  the  fortune  of  the  commonwealth 
Come,  Pallas-like,  to  every  Roman  thought : 
Which  Catiline  seeing,  and  that  now  his 

troops 
Covered  that  earth  they  had  fought  on, 

with  their  trunks, 

Ambitious  of  great  fame  to  crown  his  ill, 
Collected  all  his  fury,  and  ran  in, 
Armed  with  a  glory  high  as  his  despair, 
Into  our  battle,  like  a  Libyan  lion 
Upon  his  hunters,  scornful  of  our  weapons, 
Careless  of  wounds,  plucking  down  lives 

about  him, 
Till  he  had  circled  in  himself  with  death  : 
Then  fell  he  too,  t'  embrace  it  where  it  lay. 
And  as  in  that  rebellion  'gainst  the  gods, 
Minerva  holding  forth  Medusa's  head, 
One  of  the  giant-brethren  felt  himself 
Grow  marble  at  the  killing  sight,  and  now 
Almost  made  stone,  began  to  inquire,  what 

flint, 
What  rock  it  was,  that  crept  through  all 

his  limbs, 
And  ere  he  could  think  more,  was  that  he 

feared  ; 

So  Catiline,  at  the  sight  of  Rome  in  us, 
Became  his  tomb  :  yet  did  his  look  retain 
Some  of  his  fierceness,  and  his  hands  still 

moved, 

As  if  he  laboured  yet  to  grasp  the  state 
With  those  rebellious  parts. 
Cato.  A  brave  bad  death  ! 
Had  this  been  honest  now,  and  for  his 

country, 
As  'twas  against  it,   who  had  e'er  fall'n 

greater  ? 

Cic.  Honoured  Petreius,    Rome,  not  I, 
must  thank  you. 


1  As  if  she  meant  to  hide  the  name  of  things. 
The  name  of  tilings  is  equivalent  to  the  things 
themselves.  The  spirit  of  this  speech  is  truly 
noble,  the  images  of  sublimity  and  horror  it 
abounds  with  are  drawn  with  a  happy  mixture 
of  poetry  and  judgment,  and  disposed  with  equa' 


exactness  and  art.  For  the  honour  of  our  poet, 
it  must  be  added  that  this  speech  is  not  a  trans 
lation  :  the  whole  is  derived  from  the  sources  of 
his  own  imagination,  with  no  assistance  from  his 
classic  masters.  I  look  on  it  as  the  most  capital 
description  in  all  the  works  of  Jonson. — WHAL. 


CATILINE, 


[ACT  v. 


I  low  modestly  has    he  spoken   of   him 
self! 

Cato.  He  did  the  more. 
Cic.  Thanks  to  the  immortal  gods, 
Romans,  I  now  am  paid  for  all  my  labours, 
My  watchings,  and  my  dangers  !  here  con 
clude 

Your  praises,  triumphs,  honours,  and  re 
wards, 


1  This  play,  like  Sejanus,  has  been  much 
underrated,  and  probably  by  those  who  never 
read  either  of  them.  Lord  Dorset,  who  calls  it 
a  noble  work,  informs  us  that  it  was  the  poet's 
favourite  ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  dispute  his 
authority. 

The  number  of  writers  whom  Jonson  has  con 
sulted,  and  the  industry  and  care  with  which  he 
has  extracted  from  them  every  circumstance 
conducive  to  the  elucidation  of  his  plot,  can  only 
be  conceived  by  those  who  have  occasion  to 
search  after  his  authorities.  He  has  availed  him 
self  of  almost  every  scattered  hint,  from  the  age 
of  Sallust  to  that  of  Elizabeth,  for  the  correct 
formation  of  his  characters,  and  placed  them 
before  our  eyes  as  they  appear  in  the  writings  of 
those  who  lived  and  acted  with  them.  Cethegus, 
Lentulus,  and  Catiline  are  strongly  marked  and 
clearly  discriminated  ;  but  his  principal  perso 
nage  is  Cicero,  whom  he  has  drawn  from  the  in 
significance  to  which  the  violent  party  prejudices 
of  Sallust  strove  to  consign  him,  and  placed  in 
that  high  and  commanding  station  which  he  is 
known  to  have  actually  occupied. 

It  scarcely  seems  necessary  to  enlarge  on  a 
story  so  familiar ;  but  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  say 
a  few  words  on  the  treatment  which  this  tragedy 
has  received.  Not  content  with  accumulating 
upon  it  all  the  ignorant  abuse  of  modern  times, 
the  critics  go  back  to  the  poet's  days,  and  affirm 
that  it  was  mightily  reprobated  by  his  contem 
poraries,  and  especially  by  Marston ;  who,  as 
that  wholesale  dealer  in  absurdity,  the  late  editor 
of  the  Biographia  Dramatica  assures  us,  "  cast 
in  the  preface  to  his  Sophonisba,  some  very 
severe  glances  at  its  pedantry  and  plagiarism." 
The  nature  of  the  pedantry  is  not  specified  ;  but 
the  plagiarism  consists,  it  seems,  in  the  poet's 
"borrowing  orations  from  Sallust,  &c.,  and 
making  use  of  them  in  his  tragedies  of  Sejanus 
and  Catiline."  Mr.  Jones  has  given  the  respec 
tive  dates  of  Sophonisba  and  Catiline,  the  for 
mer  of  which  (he  says)  appeared  in  1606,  and  the 
latter  in  1611.  Admitting  therefore,  with  this 
learned  chronologist,  that  the  "  orations  of  Sal- 
lust"  furnished  the  groundwork  of  Sejanus,  who 
was  born  about  half  a  century  after  his  death, 
we  may  still  hesitate  to  allow  that  Marston  could 
"  cast  a  glance"  either  mild  or  "severe"  in  1606 
at  what  was  not  visible  till  1611.  But  no  impro 
bability  is  too  gross  to  be  swallowed  when  Jon- 
son  is  the  object  of  attack :  and  the  stupid 
hostility  of  Mr.  Jones  is,  after  all,  less  reprehen 
sible  than  the  wanton  malevolence  of  Steevens 
and  others,  who  must  have  known  the  falsehood 
e  slander  which  they  encouraged  their  zanies 
to  propagate. 


Decreed  to  me  :  only  the  memory 
Of  this  glad  day,  if  I  may  know  it  live 
Within  your  thoughts,  shall  much  affect 

my  conscience, 
Which  I  must  always  study  before  fame. 
Though  both  be  good,  the  latter  yet  is 

worst, 
And  ever  is  ill  got,  without  the  first. 

[Exeunt 


But  nothing  is  done  unless  Jonson  be  dragged 
in  to  swell  the  triumph  of  Shakspeare.  "Jon 
son"  (says  a  great  critic),  "is  in  the  serious 
drama  as  much  an  imitator  as  Shakspeare  is  an 
original."  The  allusion  is  to  the  Julius  Ccesar 
and  A  ntony  and  Cleopatra  of  the  latter  ;  and 
yet  it  is  not  very  easy  for  an  unprejudiced  mind 
to  discover  many  traits  of  originality  in  those  tra 
gedies  which  are  not  to  be  met  with  in  Catiline. 
Whole  speeches  are  taken  from  the  old  transla 
tion  of  Plutarch,  and  put  into  verse  with  as  little 
expense  of  labour  as  possible,  while  every  inci 
dent  which  could  be  turned  to  account  is  freely 
borrowed  from  the  same  popular  source.  This 
is  reckoned  a  merit  in  Shakspeare  ;  the  obloquy 
which  is  thrown  on  Jonson,  therefore,  for  the 
same  practice,  can  only  arise  from  his  varying  so 
far  from  the  example  as  to  have  recourse  to 
original  authorities  instead  of  translations. 

"But,"  proceeds  the  critic, '  'he  was  very  learned 
as  Sampson  was  very  strong,  to  his  own  hurt. 
Blind  to  the  nature  of  tragedy,  he  pulled  down 
all  antiquity  upon  his  head,  and  buried  himself 
under  it ;  we  see  nothing  of  Jonson,  nor  indeed 
of  his  admired  but  murdered  ancients ;  for  what 
shone  in  the  historian  is  a  cloud  on  the  poet ; 
and  Catiline  might  have  been  a  good  play,  if 
Sallust  had  never  writ." — Conjectures  on  Origi 
nal  Composition,  p.  80. 

All  this  is  very  fine,  and  has  been  repeated  by 
numbers,  who  have  actually  assumed  an  air  of 
wisdom  on  the  delivery  of  this  oracular  criticism, 
and  doled  out  their  modicums  of  regret  on  the 
fall  of  the  unhappy  poet :  and  yet  there  is  as 
little  truth  as  candour  in  it.  Jonson  has  prin 
cipally  availed  himself  of  Sallust  in  the  early 
part  of  the  history,  and  the  version  of  his  account 
of  the  first  meetings  of  the  conspirators,  far  from 
murdering  the  historian,  may  be  classed  among 
the  most  free  and  spirited  translations  to  be 
found  in  this  or  any  other  language. 

Why  "  Catiline  might  have  been  a  good  play 
if  Sallust  had  never  writ,"  it  is  useless  to  inquire. 
There  would  still  have  remained  the  Greek  his 
torians,  the  orations  of  Cicero,  of  which  Jonson 
has  made  far  more  use  than  of  Sallust,  and  many 
other  original  sources  of  information  to  spoil  the 
play.  But  this  gentleman,  who,  like  most  of  the 
poet's  censurers,  never  looked  into  the  piece 
which  he  was  reviling,  well  aware  that  Sallust 
had  written  on  the  subject  of  Catiline's  conspi 
racy,  took  it  for  granted  that  Jonson  had  merely 
turned  him  into  doggrel,  and  hazarded  his 
assertion,  fearless  of  question  and  confident  of 
finding  a  ready  belief  in  the  prejudices  of  the 
times. 


Bartholomew  Fair. 


BARTHOLOMEW  FAIR.]  This  comedy  was  produced,  at  the  Hope  Theatre  (on  the 
Bank-side),  October  31,  1614,  and  acted,  as  Jonson  tells  us,  by  the  Lady  Elizabeth's 
servants.  The  Lady  Elizabeth  was  the  daughter  of  James  I. ;  she  married  the  Elector 
Palatine,  and  saw  many  evil  days  both  as  a  wife  and  mother :  her  descendants  have 
been  more  fortunate,  and  are  now  on  the  throne  of  Great  Britain. 

The  Biographia  Dramatica  speaks  of  an  edition  of  this  play  in  quarto,  1614.  I  know 
of  no  earlier  one  than  the  folio,  1631-1641,  nor  do  I  believe  that  it  ever  appeared  in 
that  form.  In  the  title-page,  it  is  said  that  it  was  dedicated  in  the  year  1614  to  King 
James  ;  but  by  this  expression  no  more  is  meant  than  that  it  was  addressed  to  him  in 
an  occasional  prologue,  written  for  the  purpose  ;  though  this  probably  led  to  the  mis 
take  just  noticed.  When  this  play  was  printed  James  was  dead. 

Bartholomeiv  Fair  was  always  a  favourite  with  the  people  :  this  is  easily  accounted 
for  from  the  ridicule  with  which  it  covers  the  Puritans.  It  was  revived,  as  might  natu 
rally  be  expected,  immediately  after  the  Restoration,  and  was  frequently  honoured  with 
a  royal  command  by  Charles,  whom  tradition  represents  as  greatly  delighted  with  the 
character  of  Cokes,  which  was,  indeed,  excellently  played  by  Wintersel,  and  afterwards 
by  Nokes,  the  most  celebrated  comic  performer  of  those  days.  To  this  comedy,  Collin, 
the  rustic  champion  of  Puritanism,  is  taken,  on  his  visit  to  London,  and  D'Urfey  gives 
a  humorous  account  of  his  zeal  and  fury  at  the  scenical  disgrace  of  Rabbi  Busy. 
D'Urfey  pays  an  incidental  compliment  to  this  piece,  by  representing  Collin  as  com 
pletely  deceived  at  first,  and  believing  that  what  he  saw  and  heard  of  the  Puritans  was 
a  scene  of  real  life. 

I  am  sorry  to  observe  that  the  excellent  folio  of  1616  deserts  us  here.  Why  this 
drama  was  not  admitted  into  it,  cannot  now  be  told,  unless,  as  I  believe  was  really  the 
case,  that  much  of  that  volume  was  carried  through  the  press  some  time  before  it  was 
given  to  the  public.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  subsequent  plays  do  not  exhibit,  to  my  eye, 
the  same  marks  of  Jonson's  care  as  those  already  given  :  nor  do  I  think  that  he  con 
cerned  himself  with  the  revision  of  the  folio  now  before  us,  or,  indeed,  ever  saw  it, 
though  many  of  the  pieces  contained  in  it  are  dated  several  years  antecedent  to  his 
death. 

To  this  comedy  was  prefixed  the  following  apt  motto  : 

Siforet  in  terris,  rideret  Democritus  :  nam 
Spectaret  populum  ludis  attentiiis  ipsis, 
Ut  sibi  prcebentem  mimo  spectacula  plura. 
Scriptores  autem  narrare putaret  asello 
Fabellam  surdo. — Hor.  lib.  ii.  epist.  x. 


THE 

PROLOGUE. 

TO  THE 

KING'S  MAJESTY. 

Your  Majesty  is  welcome  to  a  Fair ; 

Such  place,  such  men,  such  language,  and  such  ware 

You  must  expect :  with  these,  the  zealous  noise 

Of  your  land's  faction,  scandalized  at  toys, 

As  babies,  hobby-horses,  puppet-plays, 

And  such-like  rage,  whereof  the  petulant  ways 

Yourself  have  known,  and  have  been  vext  with  long. 

These  for  your  sport,  without  particular  wrong, 

Or  just  complaint  of  any  private  man, 

Who  of  himself,  or  shall  think  well,  or  can, 

The  maker  doth  present :  and  hopes  to-night 

To  give  you  for  a  fairing  true  delight. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


John  Littlewit,  a  proctor. 
Zeal-of-the-land    Busy,    suitor   to    Dame 

Purecraft,  a  Banbury  man.1 
Winwife,  his  rival,  a  gentleman. 
Tom  Quarlous,  companion  to  Winwife,  a 

gamester. 

Bartholomew  Cokes,  an  esquire  of  Harrow. 
Humphrey  Waspe,  his  man. 
Adam  Overdo,  a  justice  of  peace. 
Lanthorn  Leatherhead,  a  hobby-horse  seller 

{toyman.') 

Ezechiel  Edgworth,  a  cutpurse. 
Nightingale,  a  ballad-singer. 
Mooncalf,  tapster  to  Ursula. 
Dan  Jordan    Knockem,   a  horse-courser 

and  a  ranger  of  Turnbull. 
Val.  Cutting,  a  roarer,  or  bully. 
Captain  Whit,  a  bawd. 


Trouble-all,  a  madman. 
-**•«"• 


Pocher,  a  beadle. 

Sharkw'ell,  }  door-k"Pers  io  the  puppet-show. 
Solomon,  Littlewit  's  man. 
Northern,  a  clothier  (a  Northern  man.} 
Puppy,  a  wrestler  (a  Western  man.) 

Win-the-fight  Littlewit. 

Dame  Purecraft,  her  mother,  and  a  widow. 

Dame  Overdo. 

Grace  Wellborn,  ward  to  Justice  Overdo. 

Joan  Trash,  a  gingerbread-woman. 

Ursula,  a  pig-woman. 

Alice,  mistress  o  the  game. 


Costardmonger,  Mousetrap-man,  Corncutter,  Watch,  Porters,  Puppets,  Passengers, 
Mob,  Boys,  &>f. 

1  A  Banbvry-ntatt,']  i.e.,  a  Puritan.     Our  old  writers  have  frequent  allusions  to  the  numbers  of 
these  people  at  Banbury :  indeed,  the  town  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  inhabited  by  them. 


Bartholomew  Fair, 


THE  INDUCTION. 

The  Stage. 
Enter  the  Stage-keeper. 

Stage.  Gentlemen,  have  a  little  patience, 
they  are  e'en  upon  coming  instantly.  He 
that  should  begin  the  play,  Master  Little- 
wit,  the  proctor,  has  a  stitch  new  fallen  in 
his  black  silk  stocking  ;  'twill  be  drawn  up 
ere  you  can  tell  twenty :  he  plays  one  o"  the 
Arches'  that  dwells  about  the  hospital,  and 
he  has  a  very  pretty  part.  But  for  the 
whole  play,  will  you  have  the  truth  on't  ? — 
I  am  looking,  lest  the  poet  hear  me,  or  his 
man,  Master  Brome,2  behind  the  arras — it 
is  like  to  be  a  very  conceited  scurvy  one,  in 
plain  English.  When  't  comes  to  the  Fair 
once,  you  were  e'en  as  good  go  to  Virginia, 
for  anything  there  is  of  Smithfield.  He 


has  not  hit  the  humours,  he  does  not  know 
them ;  he  has  not  conversed  with  the  Bar 
tholomew  birds,  as  they  say;  he  has  ne'er 
a  sword  and  buckler-man  in  his  Fair ;  nor 
a  little  Davy, 3  to  take  toll  o'  the  bawds 
there,  as  in  my  time  ;  nor  a  Kindheart,  if 
anybody's  teeth  should  chance  to  ache,  in 
his  play;  nor  a  juggler  with  a  well-educated 
ape,  to  come  over  the  chain  for  a  King  of 
England,  and  back  again  for  the  Prince, 
and  sit  still  on  his  arse  for  the  Pope  and 
the  King  of  Spain.  None  of  these  fine 
sights  !  Nor  has  he  the  canvas  cut  in  the 
night,  for  a  hobby-horse-man  to  creep  into 
his  she  neighbour,  and  take  his  leap  there. 
Nothing  !  No :  an  some  writer  that  I 
know  had  had  but  the  penning  o'  this 
matter,  he  would  have  made  you  such  a 
jig-a-jog  in  the  booths,  you  should  have 
thought  an  earthquake  had  been  in  the 
Fair!4  But  these  master-poets,  they  will 


1  He  plays  one  o'  tlie  Arches,   &c.]  i.e.,  a 
proctor  of  the  Court  of  Arches,  kept  in  Bow 
Church,  Cheapside,  which  being,  as  it  is  said, 
the  first  church  in  the  city  raised  on  arches  of 
stone,  was  therefore  called  St.  Maryde  A  rcubus, 
or  le  Bow. 

2  Or  his  man.  Master  Brome,]    He  was  our 
Author's  amanuensis  ;  and  profiting  by  the  in 
structions  and  conversation  of  his  master,  turned 
author   himself,   and   wrote   several  comedies, 
which  were  received  with  applause. — WHAL. 

Jonson  has  a  copy  of  verses  prefixed  to  his 
Northern  Lass ;  an  excellent  comedy,  worthy 
of  being  better  known. 

3  A  lit  fie  Davy,  &c.]    I  can  say  nothing  of 
this  person,  nor  of  Kindheart :  both  were  well 
known  at  the  time,  and  probably  regular  fre 
quenters  of  the  Fair.     The  latter  was  I  suppose 
a  jack-pudding  to  a  quack,  and  Fletcher  seems 
to  play  upon  his  name  when  he  makes  the  clown 
say  to  his  juggling  master,  "An  you  had  any 
mercy,  you  would  not  use  a  Kind-heart  thus." — 
Maid  in  the  Mill.     The  ape  mentioned  in  the 
next  line,  or  at  least  one  just  as  well  educated, 
is  celebrated  by  Donne  in  his  first  satire  : 

'  As  thoti,  O  elephant,  or  ape  wilt  do, 
When  any  names  the  King  of  Spain  to  you." 

I  have  had  occasion  elsewhere  to  notice  the 
excellent  education  which  was  bestowed  on  the 
animals  of  those  times,  and  which  enabled  them 


to  earn  their  bread  in  a  very  creditable  manner. 
See  Massinger,  vol.  ii.  p.  61. 

4  An  some  writer  that  I  know  had  had 
but  the  penning  o'  this  matter  ]  If  the  reader 
had  not  already  seen  enough  of  the  commen 
tators  to  convince  him  that  no  absurdity  which 
involves  a  charge  against  Jonson  is  too  gross 
for  them  to  swallow,  he  would  naturally  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  this  passage  has  been 
confidently  produced  as  a  striking  proof  of  the 
poet's  hostility  to  Shakspeare,  "  at  whose  come 
dies  it  is  a  manifest  sneer."  To  say  nothing  of 
Mr.  Malone,  could  not  Mr.  Steevens  (who  is  not 
always  mole-eyed)  find  out  that  the  Stage-keeper 
is  speaking  of  the  writers  employed  to  funrnh 
farcical  exhibitions  for  Bartholomew  Fair,  which 
Shakspeare  I  presume  never  was? — but  enough 
of  this  "  twice-sodden  folly."  The  person  meant 
cannot  now  be  known.  Mr.  Gilchrist  imagines 
that  it  was  Antony  Munday,  the  city-poet :  it 
might  not  improbably  be  the  voluminous  Hey- 
wood,  whose  muse  was  always  ready  for  a 
pageant  or  a  play,  a  masque  or  a  drollery  :  or, 
and  to  this  I  rather  incline,  the  unfortunate 
Decker,  whose  necessities  often  drove  him  to 
occupations  not  altogether  worthy  of  his  talents. 
Sir  J.  Davies  has  an  epigram  on  one  Dacus,  who 
made  dialogues  for  ihefuppets,  speeches  for  the 
master  of  the  ape,  &c.,  and  who  is  probably  the 
same  person  whom  Davies,  the  schoolmaster,  in 
his  Scourge  of  Folly,  calls  "  Dacus,  the  pot" 
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have  their  own  absurd  courses  ;  they  will 
be  informed  of  nothing.  He  has  (sir  reve 
rence)  kicked  me  three  or  four  times  about 
the  tiring-house,  I  thank  him,  for  but  offer 
ing  to  put  in  with  my  experience.  I'll  be 
judged  by  you,  gentlemen,  now,  but  for 
one  conceit  of  mine:  would  not  a  fine 
pump  upon  the  stage  have  done  well  for  a 
property  now  ?  and  a  punk  set  under  upon 
her  head,  with  her  stern  upward,  and  have 
been  soused  by  my  witty  young  masters  o' 
the  Inns  of  Court?  What  think  you  of 
this  for  a  shew,  now  ?  he  will  not  hear  o' 


lis  !  I  am  an  ass  !  I !  and  yet  I  kept  the 
age  in  Master  Tarleton's  time,1  I  thank 
ly  stars.  Ho  !  an  that  man  had  lived  to 
ave  played  in  Earth  olomew  Fair,  you  should 
ave  seen  him  have  come  in,  and  have 
een  cozened  in  the  cloth-quarter,  so  finely ! 
nd  Adams,  the  rogue,  have  leaped  and 
apered  upon  him,  and  have  dealt  his 
ermin  about,  as  though  they  had  cost  him 
othing !  and  then  a  substantial  watch  to 
ave  stolen  in  upon  them,  and  taken  them 
way,  with  mistaking  words,  as  the  fashion 
s  in  the  stage-practice.2 


poet"  If  this  should  be  Decker,  as  I  almost 
fear  it  is,  the  conjecture  above  would  be  con 
siderably  strengthened.  The  conclusion  of  Sir 
John's  epigram  runs  thus : 
"  He  first  taught  him  which  keeps  the  Monu 
ments 

At  Westminster  his  formal  tale  to  say  ; 
And  also  him  which  puppets  represents, 

And  also  him  which  with  the  ape  doth  play 
Though  all  his  poetrie  be  like  to  this, 

Amongst  the  poets  Dacus  numbered  is." 
But  the  Stage-keeper  proceeds—"  but  these 
master-poets  will  have  their  own  absurd  courses 
they  will  be  informed  of  nothing."  And  this  too 
say  both  Steevens  and  Malone,  "  is  a  sneer  a 
our  immortal  bard  by  the  envious  Ben."  Papae 
Is  the  composer  of  puppet-shows  converted  ii 
the  course  of  a  single  line  into  a  master-poet 
Men  who  wilfully  shut  their  eyes  may  persuad 
themselves  that  it  is  dark  at  noon  day ;  but  the1. 
must  not  hope  to  impose  upon  others.  Is  it  no 
clear  that  Jonson  puts  this  language  into  th 
mouth  of  an  ignorant  and  conceited  retainer  o 
the  stage,  as  a  satire  on  the  bad  taste  of  th 
vulgar,  and  that  he  is  himself  the  master-poe 
at  whom  the  pert  Stage-keeper  directs  his  sar 
casm  !  His  appeal  to  the  audience  is  evidentl 
designed  to  characterize  the  buffooneries  i 
which  they  mainly  delighted,  and  there  can  b 
little  doubt  that  scenes  of  the  grossest  natur 
were  exhibited  in  the  petty  theatres  and  booth 
of  the  time.  [The  Dacus  of  Sir  John  Davies  w; 
Samuel  Daniel.  See  Marlowe's  Works,  p.  270 
and  366.— F.  C] 

1  And  yet  I  kept  the  stage  in  Master  Tarle 
ton's  tinte,]  He  was  a  celebrated  comedian  i 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  excelled  i 
the  performance  of  droll  and  humorous  cha 
racters. — WHAL. 

Tarleton  seems  to  have  been  a  kind  of  license 
jester  ;  and  he  abused  the  favour  of  the  audienc 
upon  all  occasions,  interlarding  his  part  wit 
spontaneous  effusions,  of  which  it  is  not  easy  a 
this  distance  of  time  to  discover  the  men 
He  was  perhaps  the  most  popular  comic  pe 
former  that  ever  trod  the  stage,  and  his  memor 
was  cherished  with  fond  delight  by  the  vulgar 
»he  period  of  the  Revolution.  It  is  afflicting 
add,  that  this  extraordinary  man  lived  and  die 
a  profligate  ;  for  I  give  no  credit  to  the  "  song 
and  sonnets"  which  tell  of  his  recantation  an 


epentance.  These  were  hawked  about  as 
ommonly  as  "  dying  speeches,"  and  were 
jrobably  of  no  better  authority.  Tarleton  died 
n  is88,'and  left  the  stage  free  for  Kempe  and 
Reed. 

In  the  last  edition  of  the  Biographia  Dra- 
matica,  it  is  said  that  "  Ben  Jonson,  who 
libelled  the  players,  mentions  Tarleton  with 
some  respect  for  supporting  the  character  of  the 
Stage-keeper  in  Bartholomeiv  Fair  I"  The 
editor  is  one  of  those  who  confidently  undertake 
;o  vouch  for  the  bad  qualities  of  Jonson,  and 
who,  from  the  present  specimen  (which  is  but  one 
of  a  thousand),  appears  to  be  utterly  ignorant  of 
the  very  passage  on  which  he  has  the  hardihood 
to  found  his  calumny. 

2  And  then  a  substantial  watch  to  have  stolen 
in  upon  them,  and  taken  'em  away  with  mis 
taken  words,  as  the  fashion  is  in  t/ic  stage- 
practice.}  This  is  certainly  a  sneer  on  Shak 
speare  :  the  watch  in  Much,  Ado  About  Nothing 
break  in  upon  Boracchio  and  Conrade  as  they 
are  talking  together,  and  hurry  them  away  to 
the  constable,  where  the  chief  humour  of  the 
scene,  and  of  the  preceedings  afterwards,  is 
owing  to  the  ignorance  of  the  watch  amd  the 
officers,  who  perpetually  blunder  in  their  lan 
guage. — WHAL. 

Whalley,  like  the  rest,  in  his  eagerness  to 
criminate  Jonson,  overleaps  every  difficulty  in 
his  way.  The  Stage-keeper,  who  is  the  repre 
sentative  of  an  ill-judging  audience,  evidently 
refers  to  some  popular  farce  in  which  the  rogue 
Adams  (the  fool  of  the  piece)  bore  a  prominent 
part.  The  sneer  at  Shakspeare,  which  is  so 
evident  to  Whalley  and  the  commentators,  I  am 
not  clear-sighted  enough  to  discern: — \iMuct- 
Ado  About  Nothing  be  really  meant  in  this 
place,  I  should  rather  suppose  that  the  poet,  by 
putting  the  "  sneer"  at  it  into  the  mouth  of  this 
absurd  coxcomb,  who  is  immediately  driven 
with  contempt  from  the  stage,  intended  to  com 
pliment  it : — but  in  fact  I  do  not  think  that  this 
comedy  was  meant  at  all.  The  guardians  of 
the  night,  for  what  reason  it  is  not  easy  to  say, 
had  been  proverbial  for  their  blundering  sim 
plicity  before  Shakspeare  was  born  ;  and  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  look  into  an  old  play  without 
seeing  now  deeply  this  opinion  was  rooted  in  the 
minds  of  the  people.  Till  Glapthorne's  excellent 
comedy,  no  one  supposed  it  possible  that  wit 
could  be  found  in  tlte  watch%  or  in  the  constable 
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Enter  the  Bookholder1  with  a  Scrivener. 

Book.  How  now  !  what  rare  discourse 
are  you  fallen  upon,  ha?  have  you  found 
any  familiars  here,  that  you  are  so  free  ? 
what's  the  business  ? 

Stage.  Nothing,  but  the  understanding 
gentlemen  o'  the  ground  here  asked  my 
judgment.3 

Book.  Your  judgment,  rascal!  for  what? 
sweeping  the  stage,  or  gathering  up  the 
broken  apples  for  the  bears  within  ?3 
Avv  :.y,  rogue,  its  come  to  a  fine  degree  in 
these  spectacles,  when  such  a  youth  as  you 
pretend  to  a  judgment.  \Exit  Stage- 
keeper.]  And  yet  he  may,  in  the  most  of 
this  matter,  i'  faith  :  for  the  author  has 
writ  it  just  to  his  meridian,  and  the  scale 
of  the  grounded  judgments  here,  his  play 
fellows  in  wit. — Gentlemen  [comes  for 
ward],  not  for  want  of  a  prologue,  but  by 
way  of  a  new  one,  I  am  sent  out  to  you 
here,  with  a  scrivener,  and  certain  articles 
drawn  out  in  haste  between  our  author  and 
you  ;  which  if  you  please  to  hear,  and  as 
they  appear  reasonable,  to  approve  of ;  the 
play  will  follow  presently — Read,  scribe  ; 
give  me  the  counterpane.4 

"  Scriv.  Articles  of  agreement,  indented, 
between  the  spectators  or  hearers,  at  the 
Hope  on  the  Bankside  in  the  county  of 
Surry,  on  the  one  party  ;  and  the  author 
of  Bartholomew  Fair,  in  the  said  place  and 


•who  headed  them;  and  they  are  never  intro 
duced  on  the  stage  without  the  "mistaking  of 
words"  mentioned  above.  It  would  be  too  much 
to  require  us  to  believe  that  Shakspeare  was  the 
first  who  noticed  this  fertile  source  of  amuse 
ment,  especially  as  he  seems  rather  to  content 
himself  with  improving  and  dignifying  what  was 
already  on  the  stage  than  to  have  laboured  after 
the  introduction  of  novelties.  Briefly,  I  am 
persuaded  not  only  that  there  were  many  con 
temporaneous  pieces  in  which  these  characters 
were  introduced,  but  that  some  one  of  the 
number  was  distinguished  for  the  buffoon  tricks 
here  specified  by  the  Stage-keeper :  nor  will  I 
pay  so  ill  a  compliment  to  the  judgment  of 
Jonson,  as  to  imagine  for  a  moment  that  when 
he  had  resolved  to  be  "keen  and  critical,"  he 
would  defeat  his  own  purpose  by  taxing  the 
vehicle  of  his  satire  with  swinish  ignorance,  and 
dismissing  him  with  ignominy  and  contempt  from 
the  stage. 

1  Enter  the  Bockholder,]  i.e.,  the  prompter. 
He  is  constantly  so  termed  by  the  old  writers  for 
the  stage. 

*  The  understanding  gentlemen  of  the  ground 
fort.}  i.e.,  the///.  So  Hamlet : 

"  To  split  the  ears  of  the  groundlings." 
VOL.  II. 


county,  on  the  other  party :  the  one  and 
thirtieth  day  of  October,  1614,  and  in  the 
twelfth  year  of  the  reigh  of  our  sovereign 
lord,  JAMES,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King 
'  of  England,  France,  and  Ireland,  defender 
of  the  faith  ;  and  of  Scotland  the  seven 
and  fortieth. 

"Imprimis.  It  is  covenanted  and  agreed, 
by  and  between  the  parties  aforesaid,  and 
the  said  spectators  and  hearers,  as  well 
the  curious  and  envious,  as  the  favouring 
and  judicious,  as  also  the  grounded  judg 
ments  and  understandings,  do  for  them 
selves  severally  covenant  and  agree  to  re 
main  in  the  places  their  money  or  friends 
have  put  them  in,  with  patience,  for  the 
space  of  two  hours  and  an  half,  and  some 
what  more.  In  which  time  the  author 
promiseth  to  present  them  by  us,  with  a 
new  sufficient  play,  called  Bartholomew 
Fair,  merry,  and  as  full  of  noise  as  sport : 
made  to  delight  all,  and  to  offend  none  ; 
provided  they  have  either  the  wit  or  the 
honesty  to  think  well  of  themselves. 

"It  is  further  agreed,  that  every  person 
here  have  his  or  their  free-will  of  censure, 
to  like  or  dislike  at  their  own  charge,  the 
author  having  now  departed  with  his 
right :  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  man  to 
judge  his  sixpen'worth,  his  twelve- 
pen'worth,  so  to  his  eighteen-pence,  two 
shillings,  half  a  crown,  to  the  value  of  his 
place  ;  provided  always  his  place  get  not 
above  his  wit.  And  if  he  pay  for  half  a 


The  word  generally  used  byway  of  contempt.— 
WHAL. 

The  pitwas  sunk  considerably  beneath  thelevel 
of  the  stage,  and  had  neither  chairs  nor  benches: 
indeed  it  seems  probable  that  it  was  not  even 
floored,  at  least  at  this  theatre.  From  the  depth 
of  the  pit  originated  those  perpetual  jokes  whicli 
are  found  in  our  old  dramatists  on  the  ground 
lings,  understanders,  &c.  Thus  Shirley,  with  a 
manifest  sneer  at  "all  Shakspeare's  historical 
plays,"  which  his  commentators  have  unfor 
tunately  overlooked ! 

"  No  shews,  no  dance,  and  what  you  most  de 
light  in, 

Grave  understanders,  here's  no  target-fight 
ing." 
Doubtful  Heir.   Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  279. 

*  Broken,    apples   for   the    bears    -within?] 
The   Bear-garden  was  in  the  vicinity  of  this 
theatre,   which,    from  Jonson's    own    account, 
was   not    altogether    unworthy   of    its    neigh 
bour. 

*  Give  me  the  counterpane.]     "  One  part," 
Cole  says,    "  of   a  pair    of   deeds    or   inden 
tures."      It    is    the  legal  term :    counterpana 
indentures. 
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dozen,  he  may  censure  for  all  them  too,  so 
that  he  will  undertake  that  they  shall  be 
silent.  He  shall  put  in  for  censures  here, 
as  they  do  for  lots  at  the  lottery  ;  marry,  if 
he  drop  but  sixpence  at  the  door,  and  will 
censure  a  crown's-worth,  it  is  thought  there 
is  no  conscience  or  justice  in  that. 

"It  is  also  agreed,  that  every  man  here 
exercise  his  own  judgment,  and  not  censure 
by  contagion, or  upon  trust,  from  another's 
voice  or  face,  that  sits  by  him,  be  he 
never  so  first  in  the  commission  of  wit ;  as 
also,  that  he  be  fixed  and  settled  in  his 
censure,  that  what  he  approves  or  not 
approves  to-day,  he  will  do  the  same  to 
morrow  ;  and  if  to-morrow,  the  next  day, 
and  so  the  next  week,  if  need  be  ;  and  not 
to  be  brought  about  by  any  that  sits  on  the 
bench  with  him,  though  they  indite  and 
arraign  plays  daily.  He  that  will  swear 
Jeronimo  or  Andronicus1  are  the  best 
plays  yet,  shall  pass  unexcepted  at  here,  as 
a  man  whose  judgment  shews  it  is  constant, 
and  hath  stood  still  these  five  and  twenty 
or  thirty  years.  Though  it  be  an  ignorance 
it  is  a  virtuous  and  staid  ignorance  ;  and 


next  to  truth,  a  confirmed  error  does  well 
!  such  a  one  the  author  knows  where  to  find 
him. 

"It  is  further  covenanted,  concluded, 
and  agreed,  that  how  great  soever  the  ex 
pectation  be,  no  person  here  is  to  expect 
more  than  he  knows,  or  better  ware  than 
a  fair  will  afford  :  neither  to  look  back  to 
the  sword  and  buckler  age  of  Smithfield, 
but  content  himself  with  the  present. 
'  Instead  of  a  little  Davy,  to  take  toll  o'  the 
bawds,  the  author  doth  promise  a  strutting 
I  horse-courser,2  with  a  leer  drunkard,3  two 
j  or  three  to  attend  him,  in  as  good  equipage 
as  you  would  wish.  And  then  for  Kind- 
heart,  the  tooth-drawer,  a  fine  oily  pig- 
woman  with  her  tapster,  to  bid  you  wel 
come,  and  a  consort  of  roarers  for  music. 
A  wise  justice  of  peace  meditant,  instead  of 
a  juggler  with  an  ape.  A  civil  cutpurse 
searchant.  A  sweet  singer  of  new  ballads 
allurant :  and  as  fresh  an  hypocrite  as  ever 
was  broached,  rampant.  If  there  be  never 
a  servant  monster  in  the  fair,  who  can  help 
it,  he  says,  nor  a  nest  of  antiques  ?4  he  is 
loth  to  make  nature  afraid  in  his  plays, 


1  He  that  will  swear  Andronicus,  &c.]  Dr. 
Percy,  who  was  not  altogether  so  far  gone  in  the 
Jonsophobia  as  some  of  the  commentators  on 
Shakspeare,  refers  to  this  passage  as  a  kind  of 
proof  that  Titus  Andronicus  was  not  written 
by  Shakspeare.  This  unfortunate  circumstance 
puts  Steevens  in  a  flame.  He  vehemently  re 
jects  the  doctor's  inference,  and  declares  that 
Ben's  disapprobation  of  that  play  is  "  nothing  to 
the  purpose  ;  because  he  has  unsparingly  cen 
sured me  Tempest,  and  others  of  Shakspeare's 
most  finished  pieces  ;  while  the  whole  of  his 
prologue  to  Every  Man  in  his  Humour"  (which, 
as  I  have  shown,  has  not  the  slightest  allusion  to 
our  immortal  bard)  "  is  a  malicious  sneer  upon 
him.' 

This  is  pretty  well :  but  Mr.  Malone,  not  to 
be  outdone  by  his  associate  in  calumny,  brings 
forward  a  contemptuous  epithet  (stale)  inciden 
tally  bestowed  on  Pericles  by  our  author,  as 
an  additional  proof  that  this  wretched  drama 
•was  written  by  Shakspeare !  "whom,"  as  the 
critic  adds,  "  he  appears  to  have  hated&s\&  envied 
merely  because  the  splendour  of  his  genius  had 
surpassed  his  own !"  Not  in  Pericles,  I  pre 
sume  :— but  such  are  the  legitimate  occasions 
seized  by  the  commentators  to  vent  their  sense 
less  malignity  from  page  to  page  against  the 
character  of  Jonson! 

'  A  horse-courser,]  In  the  dramatis  personae, 
Knockem  is  called  a  horse-courser  and  a  ranger 
of  Turnbull,  A  horse-courser,  as  old  Fitz- 
herbert  says,  differs  from  a  horse-master.  "A 
corser  is  he  that  byeth  all  ryders'  horses,  and 
selleth  them  agayne  ;  the  horse-mayster  is  he 
that  byeth  wylde  horses,  and  brcketh  them,  and 
then  selleth  them."  This  perhaps  was  more 


than  Jonson  knew.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
he  uses  the  word,  as  his  contemporaries  did,  for 
a  horse-dealer.  A  Turnbull-street  ranger  wants 
no  explanation.  I  may,  however,  take  the  op 
portunity  of  adding,  that  in  the  note,  vol.  L 
p.  6  b,  I  should  have  added  Turnbull  to  the  other 
names  for  Tremill-street. 

8  With  a  leer  drunkard,]  i.e.,  so  drunk  as 
to  be  incapable  of  managing  himself;  but  see 
the  New  Inn. 

*  If  there  be  never  a  servant-monster  in  the 
i  fair,  -who  can  help  it,  he  says,  nor  a  nest  of  an- 
j  tiques  ?]  Our  author,  and  who  can  help  it,  is  still 
1  venting  his  sneers  at  Shakspeare.    The  servant- 
j  monster  is   the  character  of   Caliban    in    the 
Tentpest'.  the  nest  of  antiques  is  the  clowns  who 
I  dance  in  the  Winter's  Tale  ;  and  lest  he  should 
be  thought  not  to  speak  plainly  enough,  he  ex 
pressly  mentions  those  plays  in  the  next  sen 
tence.     I  am  afraid  the  reader  will  think  but  ill 
either  of  Jonspn's  judgment,   or  his  candour, 
when  he  thus  ridicules  what  has  been  generally 
admired  by  men  of  real  taste :  but  I  believe  the 
sneer  was  designed  not    so  much  to  ridicule 
Shakspeare  for  his  invention,  as  the  passion  of 
the  mob  for  spectacles  of  this  kind. — WHAL. 

I  have  omitted  a  part  of  Whalley's  note,  as  not 
greatly  to  the  purpose:  and  shall  leave  my  opinion 
of  what  remains  to  be  gathered  from  the  observa 
tions  on  the  charges  brought  against  Jonson  by 
more  recent  commentators. 

As  this  passage  has  furnished  such  abundant 
matter  for  obloquy,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  exa 
mine  it  at  large.  Steevens,  who  is  inclined  to  be 
complimentary,  says  that  the  Tempest  was  not 
secure  from  the  criticism  of  our  poet  (he  had 
just  charged  him  with  having  unsparingly  cen- 
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like  those  that  beget  tales,  tempests,  and 
such  like  drolleries,  to  mix  his  head  with 
other  men's  heels  ;  let  the  concupiscence 
of  jigs  and  dances  reign  as  strong  as  it  will 
amongst  you ;  yet  if  the  puppets  will  please 


anybody  they  shall  be  intreated  to  come 

"In  consideration  of  which,  it  is  finally 
agreed,  by  the  aforesaid  hearers  and  spec 
tators,  That  they  neither  in  themselves 


sured  it),  "whose  malice  appears  to  be  more 
than  equal  to  his  wit.  He  says,  if  there  be 
never  a  servant-monster  in  the  fair,  who  can  help 
it."  And  Malone  affirms  that  "  Jonson  endea 
vours  to  depreciate  this  beautiful  comedy  by 
calling  it  a.  foolery."  The  depreciation  remains 
to  be  proved — but  (I  regret  to  say  it)  I  have  a 
heavier  charge  against  Mr.  Malone  than  a  too 
precipitate  conclusion — a  charge  of  misrepre 
sentation.  Foolery  cannot  indeed  be  applied  to 
any  work  without  an  intent  to  depreciate  it :  but 
this  was  not  Jonson's  word,  nor  was  it  even  in 
his  contemplation.  The  term  used  by  him  is 
drollery,  which  had  a  precise  and  specific  bear 
ing  upon  the  whole  subject  of  his  Induction.  A 
droll,  or  drollery,  was  the  appropriate  term  for 
a  puppet-show,  and  is  so  applied  by  all  the 
writers  of  his  time.  Thus  Claudia,  in  the 
Tragedy  of  Valentian,  declares  that  "She  had 
rather  make  a  drollery  till  thirty,"  i.e.,  spend 
her  youth  in  making  puppet-shows,  which  she 
considers  as  the  lowest  scene  of  degradation  : 
and  so  indsed  in  many  other  places.  The  term 
continued  in  use  down  to  the  last  century,  for 
Dennis  says,  in  one  of  his  letters,  that,  "  he 
went  to  see  the  siege  of  Namur,  a.droll,  at  Bar 
tholomew  Fair."  Subsequently  to  Jonson's 
time,  the  word  was  applied  to  a  farcical  dialogue 
in  a  single  scene  :  but  there  is,  I  confidently  be 
lieve,  no  instance  of  a  drollery  being  used  for  a 
legitimate  comedy.  The  reader  now  sees  all  the 
advantage  derived  by  Mr.  Malone  from  his  so- 

Ehistication :  had  he  adhered  to  Jonson's  own 
mguage,  this  part  of  the  charge  against  him 
could  not  have  been  sustained  for  a  moment.  I 
now  return  to  Steevens.  "  Servant-monster"  is 
undoubtedly  to  be  found  in  the  Tempest ;  but 
I  am  yet  to  learn  that  the  expression  was  the  in 
vention  of  Shakspeare,  or  even  peculiar  to  him  : 
though  he  has  applied  it  with  inimitable  humour. 
The  reader  is  not  to  learn  that  the  town  in  those 
days  abounded  with  exhibitions  of  what  were 
familiarly  called  monsters,  i.e.,  creatures  of 
various  kinds  which  were  taught  a  thousand 
antic  tricks  ;  the  constant  concomitants  of  pup 
pet-shows.  "  I  would  not  have  you,"  says 
Machin,  "  step  into  the  suburbs,  and  acquaint 
yourself  either  with  monsters  or  motions." 
Dumb  Knight.  And  Jonson  himself,  in  a  sub 
sequent  part  of  this  play,  makes  Bristle  tax 
Haggise  with  loitering  behind  "  to  see  the  man 
vjith  the  monsters."  Elephants,  camels,  bears, 
horses,  &c.,  were  all  accompanied  by  apes,  who 
amused  the  spectator  by  assuming  a  command 
over  them.  Nor  is  the  custom,  nor  the  language 
yet  obsolete.  I  have  frequently  seen,  at  a 
country  fair,  a  dog  or  bear  called  out  to  "  shew 
his  obedience  to  his  master,"  an  ape,  or  monkey, 
that  mounted,  and  drove  him  about  at  will.  This 
was  the  servant-monster  of  Jonson's  age  ;  but 
there  was  yet  another,  the  clown  who  con 


ducted  the  mummery  of  such  characters  as  the 
machinery  of  the  show  required,  beasts  and 
fishes  of  the  most  uncouth  and  monstrous  forms. 
The  frequency  and  popularity  of  these  exhibi 
tions  are  excellently  noted  by  Mr.  Gilchrist,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  look  at  the  part  of  Tiinculo, 
without  seeing  that  it  bears  an  immediate  refe 
rence  to  this  custom  ;  and  we  may  form  some 
.dea  of  the  roar  of  the  old  theatre,  at  hearing 
him  and  his  associate  unwittingly  characterize 
themselves  as  monsters,  by  adopting  the  well- 
known  expression. 

'  The  Winter's  Tale  is  sneered  at,"  Mr.  Ma 
lone  says,  "in  the  nest  of  antiques"  i.e.,  the 
twelve  satyrs  who  dance  at  the  sheep-shearing. 
Twelve  satyrs  a  nest  of  antiques  !  They  were 
full-grown  ones  however.  "  Old  Ben,"  as  Mr. 
Malone  judiciously  observes,  "  generally  spoke 
out,"  and  here  is  a  notable  proof  of  it !  The 
stage  direction  is,  "  Enter  twelve  rustics  habited 
like  satyrs,  they  dance,  and  then  exeunt."  And 
it  is  this  harmless  dance,  common  to  many  plays 
then  on  the  stage,  and  which  indeed  is  not  the 
only  one  in  this  very  scene,  that  made  natiire 
afraid,  and  excited  the  indignation  of  Jonson  ! 
It  is  mortifying  to  be  reduced  to  notice  such 
stuff;  but  whatever  may  be  my  own  wearisome- 
ness  and  disgust,  the  reader  who  has  patiently 
toiled  through  fifteen  volumes  of  malicious  false 
hood,  cannot,  in  justice,  complain  that  a  few 
pages  are  occasionally  laid  before  him  in  refuta 
tion  of  it.  Jonson  is  still  speaking  of  puppet 
shows,  and  those  who  are  aware  of  the  profane 
and  monstrous  exhibitions  which  were  in  vogue 
at  the  moment  of  his  writing,  will  not  be  sur 
prised  at  the  vehemence  of  his  language.  The 
Creation  of  the  World;  the  Destruction  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  (here  was  a  tempest  of 
fire)  ;  the  Story  of  Jonas  and  the  Whale,  the 
"  tale"  to  which  he  alludes  (and  here  too  was  a 
"  tempest) ;"  and  a  number  of  other  miraculous 
events  unintentionally  perhaps  burlesqued  from 
Scripture — these  were  what  made  nature  afraid, 
and  not  an  innocent  dance  by  a  description  of 
beings  familiar  to  every  frequenter  of  the  stage. 

Had  not  the  critics  so  kindly  pointed  out  the 
meaning  of  a  nest  of  antiques,  I  should  have 
taken  it  for  one  of  those  ridiculous  collections 
of  old  trumpery  (called,  I  believe,  travelling 
museums),  by  which  the  credulity  of  the  good 
citizens  has  in  all  periods  been  somewhat  abused. 
At  all  events,  I  should  not  have  stumbled  on 
satyrs.  Our  ancestors  indeed  used  the  same 
word  (antiques)  for  antics,  and  antiquities ;  but 
even  in  the  former  sense,  I  cannot  admit  that  it 
means  satyrs.  The  antique  was  the  vice  or 
clown  of  the  old  stage  ;  and  indeed  Lord  Bacon 
(not  the  worst  judge  of  language),  expressly  dis 
tinguishes  the  two  characters.  "  Antimasques 
(he  says)  are  usually  composed  of  satyrs,  ba 
boons,  antiques,  beasts,"  &c,—  Essays,  xxxvii. 
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conceal,  nor  suffer  by  them  to  be  concealed, 
any  state-decypherer,  or  politic  picklock1 
of  the  scene,  so  solemnly  ridiculous  as  to 
search  out  who  was  meant  by  the  ginger 
bread-woman,  who  by  the  hobby-horse 
man,  who  by  the  costard  monger,  nay, 
who  by  their  wares.  Or  that  will  pretend 
to  affirm  on  his  own  inspired  ignorance, 
what  Mirror  of  Magistrates2  is  meant  by 
the  justice,  what  great  lady  by  the  pig- 
woman,  what  concealed  statesman  by  the 
seller  of  mouse-traps,  and  so  of  the  rest. 
But  that  such  person,  or  persons,  so  found, 
be  left  discovered  to  the  mercy  of  the 
author,  as  a  forfeiture  to  the  stage,  and 
your  laughter  aforesaid.  As  also  such  as 
shall  so  desperately,  or  ambitiously  play 
the  fool  by  his  place  aforesaid,  to  challenge 
the  author  of  scurrility,  because  the  lan 
guage  somewhere  savours  of  Smithfield, 
the  booth,  and  the  pigbroth,  or  of  profane- 
ness,  because  a  madman  cries,  God  quit 
you,  or  bless  you  !  In  witness  whereof,  as 
you  have  preposterously  put  to  your  seals 
already,  which  is  your  money,  you  will  now 
add  the  other  part  of  suffrage,  your  hands. 
The  play  shall  presently  begin.  And 

The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  the  commentators, 
having  first  determined  that  the  Winter's  Tale 
was  ridiculed,  looked  through  it  for  something 
to  justify  their  conclusion  !  Had  they  turned  to 
Bartholomew  Fair,  they  would  have  discovered 
something  to  their  purpose.  In  the  third  act 
Jonson  mentions  "a  nest  of  beards:"  a.  sneer 
undoubtedly;  "and  who  can  help  it,"  at  Auto- 
lycus,  who  is  furnished  with  a  beard  (act  iv. 
s~.  3),  and  is  moreover  a  little  of  an  antique. 
Here  the  attack  is  direct  and  palpable  !  Here 
"old  Ben  speaks  out!"  This  fortunate  quota 
tion  of  mine  may  be  of  use  in  a  philological 
sense,  as  it  tends  to  show  that  nest  does  not,  as 
the  critics  seem  to  suppose,  exclusively  and  ne 
cessarily  mean  "a  dance  of  satyrs." 

Long  as  this  note  is,  I  am  unwilling  to  dismiss 
it  without  noticing  the  immense  importance  of 
the  "  malignity"  of  Jonson  to  the  commentators  ! 
It  settles  dates,  it  decides  controversies,  and  it 
occasionally  reconciles  the  bitterest  enemies — 
"  your  if  is  not  a  more  excellent  peace-maker." 
"The  Tempest,"  it  seems,  "must  have  been 
written  before  1614."  But  why?  The  answer 
is  as  ready  as  a  borrower  s  cap: — "because  Jon 
son  sneers  at  it  in  that  year  1"  And  this  settles 
the  contest. 

With  respect  to  the  Winter's  Tale,  Mr.  Ma- 
lone  once  assigned  it  to  1604,  but  fortunately 
observing  "  that  Ben  Jonson  had  ridiculed  it 
in  his  Bartholomew  Fair,  which  first  appeared 
in  1614,"  he  inclines  to  think  that  it  was  joined 
in  the  same  censure  with  the  Tempest,  in  con 
sequence  of  the  two  plays  having  been  produced 
at  no  great  distance  of  time  from  each  other ; 
and  that  therefore  the  Winter's  Tale  ought  to 


though  the  Fair  be  not  kept  in  the  same 
region  that  some  here  perhaps  would  have 
it,  yet  think  that  therein  the  author  hath 
observed  a  special  decorum,  the  place  being 
as  dirty  as  Smithfield,  and  as  stinking  every 
whit. 

' '  Howsoever,  he  prays  you  to  believe 
his  ware  is  still  the  same,  else  you  will 
make  him  justly  suspect  that  he  that  is  so 
loth  to  look  on  a  baby  or  an  hobby-horse 
here,  would  be  glad  to  take  up  a  com 
modity  of  them,  at  any  lauah;er  or  loss,  in 
another  place."  [Exe. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I.—  A  Room  in  Littlewit's  House. 
Enter  Littlewit  with  a  licence  in  his  hand. 

Lit.  A  pretty  conceit,  and  worth  the 
finding  !  I  have  such  luck  to  spin  out 
these  fine  things  still,  and,  like  a  silk-worm, 
out  of  myself.  Here's  Master  Bartholomew 
Cokes,  of  Harrow  o'  the  Hill,  in  the  county 
of  Middlesex,  esquire,  takes  forth  his  licence 
to  marry  Mistress  Grace  Wellborn,  of  the 


have  been  ascribed  to  the  year  1613  !  I  am 
afraid  that  we  are  still  afloat  in  this  matter ;  for 
it  happens  (though  Mr.  Malone,  who  probably 
never  opened  Jonson  in  his  life,  except  to  run 
his  finger  rapidly  down  a  particular  pag?,  was 
ignorant  of  it),  that  the  expressions  which  have 
given  such  offence,  are  copied  almost  literally 
from  the  preface  to  the  4to  edition  of  the  A  IcJie* 
mist,  which  appeared  in  1612.  Such  is  the  sad 
effect  of  laying  foundations  for  argument  in  pre 
judice  and  injustice  ! 

1  Any  politic  picklock  of  the  scene,  so  solemnly 
ridiculous,  &c.]  Though  I  have  endeavoured, 
and  I  trust  not  altogether  unsuccessfully,  to  de 
fend  Jonson  from  the  charge  of  attaciciug  Shak- 
speare  on  all  occasions,  yet  I  am  by  no  means 
prepared  "to  champion  him  to  the  utterance." 
With  all  my  zeal  for  the  author,  I  am  compelled 
to  admit  that  he  has  levelled  a  very  cruel  sneer 
at  Mr.  Malone  in  this  place;  and  another  equally 
severe  at  Mr.  Steevens,  a  few  lines  below  ;  to 
say  nothing  of  the  bitter  ridicule  flung  on  the 
minor  commentators  in  every  part  of  it.  Could 
any  traces  be  found  of  their  having  read  this 
passage,  I  should  sincerely  condole  with  them 
on  their  sufferings  ;  but  they  never  got  beyond 
the  preceding  page. 

*  What  Mirror  of  Magistrates,]  Alluding  to 
the  collection  or  series  of  poems  so  named,  de 
scribing  the  fall  of  the  Unfortunate  Great ;  a 
work  which  had  its  rise  from  Lydgate's  Fall  of 
Princes.  It  was  begun  by  R.  Bald  wine,  as 
sisted  by  others,  about  1 550.  Afterwards  it  was 
republished,  with  additions  by  John  Higins  in 
1587.  And  the  last  edition  with  enlargements, 
by  Richard  Niccols,  in  1610.— WHAL. 
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said  place  and  county :  and  when  does  he  maid-men  !  not  a  corn  of  true  salt,  not  a 
take  it  forth  ?  to-day  !  the  four  and  twen-  ,  grain  of  right  mustard  amongst  them  all. 
tieth  of  August  !  Bartholomew- clay  !  Bar-  '  They  may  stand  for  places,  or  so,  again 
tholomew  upon  Bartholomew  !  there's  the  :  the  next  wit-fall,  and  pay  twopence  in  a 
device  !  who  would  have  marked  such  a  !  quart  more  for  their  canary  than  other  men. 

leap-frog  chance  now  ?  A  very less1  \  But  give  me  the  man  can  start  up  a  justice 

than  ames-ace,  on  two  dice  !  Well,  go  thy  :  of  wit  out  of  six  shillings  beer,  and  give  the 
ways,  John  Littlewit,  proctor  John  Little-  law  to  all  the  poets  and  poet-suckers  in 
wit :  one  of  the  pretty  wits  of  Paul's,  the  j  town  :— because  they  are  the  players' 
Littlewit  of  London,  so  thou  art  called,  j  gossips  !  'Slid,  other  men  have  wives  as 
and  something  beside.  When  a  quirk  or  !  fine  as  the  players,  and  as  well  drest.  Come 
a  quiblin  does  scape  thee,  and  thou  dost  j  hither,  Win.  [Kisses  her. 


not  watch  and  apprehend  it,  and  bring  it 
afore  the  constable  of  conceit,  (there  now, 
I  speak  quib  too),  let  them  carry  thee  oat 


Enter  Winwife. 
Winw.  Why,  how  now,  Master  Little- 


There  1  am  again  la  1 — 


o' tiie  archdeacon's  court  into  his  kitchen,    wit !  measuring  of  lips,  or  molding  of  kisses? 

and  make  a  Jack  of  thee,  instead  of  a  John,    which  is  it  ? 

Lit.  Troth,  I  art!  a  little  taken  with  my 
Win's  dressing  here :  does  it  not  fine, 
Master  Winwife?  How  do  you  apprehend, 
sir  ?  she  would  not  have  worn  this  habit.  I 
challenge  all  Cheapside  to  shew  such 


Enter  Mrs.  Littlewit. 

Win,  good  morrow,  Win  ;  ay  marry,  Win, 
now  you  look  finely  indeed,  Win  !  this  cap 
does  convince  !a  You'd  not  have  worn  it, 
Win,  nor  have  had  it  velvet,  but  a  rough 
country  beaver,  with  a  copper  band,  like 
the  coney-skin  woman  of  Budge-row :" 


sweet  Win,  let  me  kiss 


r\nd  her  fine 


high  shoes,  like  the  Spanish  lady  !  Good 
Win,  go  a  little,  I  would  fain  see  thee  pace, 
pretty  Win  ;  by  this  fine  cap,  I  could  never 
leave  kissing  on't. 

Mrs.  Lit.  Come  indeed  la,  you  are  such 
a  fool  still ! 

Lit.  No,  but  half  aone,  Win,  you  are  the 
t'other  half  :  man  and  wife  make  one  fool, 
Win.  Good !  Is  there  the  proctor,  or 
doctor  indeed,  in  the  diocese,  that  ever  had 
the  fortune  to  win  him  such  a  Win  !  There 
I  am  again  !  I  do  feel  conceits  coming 
upon  me,  more  than  I  am  able  to  turn 
tongue  to.  A  pox  o'  these  pretenders*  to 
wit !  your  Three  Cranes,  Mitre,  and  Mer- 


another  :  Moor-fields,  Pimlico-path,  or  the 
Exchange,  in  a  summer  evening,  with  a 
lace  to  boot,  as  this  has.  Dear  Win,  let 
Master  Winwife  kiss  you.  He  comes  a 
wooing  to  our  mother,  Win,  and  may  be 
our  father  perhaps,  Win.  There's  no  harm 
in  him,  Win. 

Winw.  None  in  the  earth,  Master 
Littlewit.  [Kisses  her. 

Lit.  I  envy  no  man  my  delicates,  sir. 

Winw.  Alas,  you  have  the  garden  where 
they  grow  still !  A  wife  here  with  a  straw 
berry  breath,  cherry-lips,  apricot  cheeks, 
and  a  soft  velvet  head,6  like  a  melicotton. 

Lit.  Good,  i'  faith  !  now  dulness  upon 
me,  that  I  had  not  that  before  him,  that  I 
should  not  light  on't  as  well  as  he  !  velvet 
head! 

Winw.  But  my  taste,  Master  Littlewit, 
tends  to  fruit  of  a  later  kind  ;  the  sober 
matron,  your  wife's  mother. 


1  A  very  -  -  -  -  less,  &c.]  A  word  appears  to 
have  dropped  out  here :  I  would  propose  little 
as  a  substitute. 

8  This  cap  does  convince,]  i.e.,  subdue  or 
overpower  (me)  by  its  beauty.  The  word  is 
used  in  a  similar  manner  by  Shakspeare  and 
others. 

8  The  coney-skin  woman  of  Budge-row  :] 
"  Cordwainers'  ward  "  (Stow  says)  "  runneth 
west  thorow  Budge-row,  a  street  so  called  of 
budge,  furre,  and  of  the  skinners  dwelling 
*K—~  "  The  consumption  of  rabbit-skins  at 


ther 


that   time   for    linings  and   facings  of    gowns, 
caps,  &c.,  was  immense. 

*  A  fox  on  these  pretenders,  &c.]  These  f  re- 
tenders  to  wit,  were  our  author  and  his  poetical 
friends,  Shakspeare,  Beaumont,  Fletcher,  &c., 


who  resorted  to  these  taverns,  particularly  to  the 
last  of  the  three,  the  Mermaid.  There  also  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  kept  his  club.^  Master  Little- 
wit's  triumph  over  them  is  sufficiently  pleasant. 

5  A  soft  velvet  head  like  a  melicotton.]  The 
allusion  is  to  Win's  cap :  a  velvet  cap  was  at 
this  time  the  fashionable  dress.  In  consequence 
of  a  sumptuary  law  made  by  Elizabeth,  "  ceased" 
(as  Stow  tells  us)  "  the  wearing  of  minever  caps, 
otherwise  called  three  corner  caps,  which  for 
merly  was  the  wearing  of  all  grave  matrons  :— 
but  the  Aldermen's  wives  and  such  like,  made 
them  bonnets  of  velvet,  after  the  miniver  cap 
fashion,  but  larger,  which  made  a  great  shew 
upon  their  heads."  Win's,  however,  was  small. 
The  melicotton  is  a  late  kind  of  peach.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Bacon  as  coming  in  September. 


BARTHOLOMEW  FAIR. 


[ACT  i. 


Lit.  Ay,  we  know  you  are  a  suitor,  sir  ; 
Win  and  I  both  wish  you  well.    By  this 
licence  here,  would  you  had  her,  that  your 
two  names  were  as  fast  in  it  as  here  are  a  I 
couple !   Win  would  fain  have  a  fine  young  i 
father  i'  law,   with  a  feather;    that   her  i 
mother  might  hood  it  and  chain  it  with  | 
Mistress  Overdo.     But  you  do  not  take  the 
right  course,  Master  Winwife. 

Winw.  No,  Master  Littlewit,  why  ? 

Lit.  You  are  not  mad  enough. 

Winw.  How  1  is  madness  a  right  course  ? 

Lit.  I  say  nothing,  but  I  wink  upon 
Win.  You  have  a  friend,  one  Master 
Quarlous,  comes  here  sometimes. 

Winw.  Why,  he  makes  no  love  to  her, 
does  he  ? 

Lit.  Not  a  tokenworth  that  ever  I  saw, 
I  assure  you  :  but 

Winw.  What? 

Lit.  He  is  the  more  mad-cap  of  the  two. 
You  do  not  apprehend  me. 

Mrs.  Lit.  You  have  a  hot  coal  in  your 
mouth  now,  you  cannot  hold. 

Lit.  Let  me  out  with  it,  dear  Win. 

Mrs.  Lit.  I'll  tell  him  myself. 

Lit.  Do,  and  take  all  the  thanks,  and 
much  good  do  thy  pretty  heart,  Win. 

Mrs.  Lit.  Sir,  my  mother  has  had  her 
nativity-water  cast  lately  by  the  cunning- 
men  in  Cow-lane,  and  they  have  told  her 
her  fortune,  and  do  ensure  her,  she  shall 
never  have  happy  hour,  unless  she  marry 
within  this  sen'night  ;  and  when  it  is,  it 
must  be  a  madman,  they  say. 

Lit.  Ay,  but  it  must  be  a  gentleman 
madman. 

Mrs.  Lit.  Yes,  so  the  t'other  man  of 
Moor-fields  says. 

Winw.  But  does  she  believe  them  ? 

Lit.  Yes,  and  has  been  at  Bedlam  twice 
since  every  day,  to  inquire  if  any  gentle 
man  be  there,  or  to  come  there  mad. 

Winw.  Why,  this  is  a  confederacy,1  a 
mere  piece  of  practice  upon  her  by  these 
impostors. 

Lit.  I  tell  her  so ;  or  else,  say  I,  that 
they  mean  some  young  madcap  gentleman  ; 
for  the  devil  can  equivocate  as  well  as  a 
shopkeeper :  and  therefore  would  I  advise 
you  to  be  a  little  madder  than  Master 
Quarlous  hereafter. 


1  Why,  this  is  a.  confederacy,]  The  trick  was 
well  understood  at  this  period,  and  still  belief 
in  that  which  immediately  followed.  Foreman, 
and  most  of  the  cheats,  celebrated  by  that  prince 
of  impostors,  Lilly,  seem  to  have  derived  their 
chief  support  from  it. 


Winw.  Where  is  she,  stirring  yet  ? 

Lit.  Stirring  I  yes,  and  studying  an  old 
elder  come  from  Banbury,  a  suitor  that 
puts  in  here  at  meal  tide,  to  praise  the 
painful  brethren,  or  pray  that  the  sweet 
singers  may  be  restored  ;  says  a  grace  as 
long  as  his  breath  lasts  him  !  Sometime 
the  spirit  is  so  strong  with  him,  it  gets  quite 
out  of  him,  and  then  my  mother,  or  Win, 
are  fain  to  fetch  it  again  with  malmsey  or 
aqua  coelestis.2 

Mrs.  Lit.  Yes,  indeed,  we  have  such  a 
tedious  life  with  him  for  his  diet,  and  his 
clothes  too  !  he  breaks  his  buttons,  and 
cracks  seams  at  every  saying  he  sobs 
out. 

Lit.  He  cannot  abide  my  vocation,  he 
says. 

Mrs.  Lit.  No ;  he  told  my  mother,  a 
proctor  was  a  claw  of  the  beast,  and  that 
she  had  little  less  than  committed  abomi 
nation  in  marrying  me  so  as  she  has 
done. 

Lit.  Every  line,  he  says,  that  a  proctor 
writes,  when  it  comes  to  be  read  in  the 
bishop's  court,  is  a  long  black  hair,  kembed 
out  of  the  tail  of  Antichrist. 

Winw.  When  came  this  proselyte  ? 

Lit.  Some  three  days  since. 

Enter  Quarlous. 

Quar.  O,  sir,  have  you  ta'en  soil  here?3  It's 
well  a  man  may  reach  you  after  three  hours 
running  yet  !  What  an  unmerciful  com 
panion  art  thou,  to  quit  thy  lodging  at 
such  ungentlemanly  hours  !  none  but  a 
scattered  covey  of  fiddlers,  or  one  of  these 
rag-rakers  in  dunghills,  or  some  marrow 
bone  man  at  most,  would  have  been  up 
when  thou  wert  gone  abroad,  by  all 
description.  I  pray  thee  what  ailest  thou, 
thou  canst  not  sleep?  hast  thou  thorns  in 
thy  eyelids,  or  thistles  in  thy  bed  ? 

Winw.  I  cannot  tell :  it  seems  you  had 
neither  in  your  feet,  that  took  this  pain  to 
find  me. 

Quar.  No,  an  I  had,  all  the  lime  hounds 
o'  the  city  should  have  drawn  after  you  by 
the  scent  rather. — Master  John  Littlewit  I 
God  save  you,  sir.  'Twas  a  hot  night  with 
some  of  us,  last  night,  John :  shall  we 


*  Aqiiaca>lestis."\  Not,  I  believe,  what  Horace 
calls  (\jjia  easiest  is,  but  some  kind  of  strong 
water ;  perhaps  aquavitze  or  brandy. 

3  Have  you  ta'en  soil  here  ?]  A  stag  is  said  to 
take  soilt  when  being  hard  pressed  by  the  hounds, 
he  takes  to  the  water  for  safety.  — WHAL. 


SCENE  I.] 


BARTHOLOMEW  FAIR. 


pluck  a  hair  of  the  same   wolf  to-day,1 
proctor  John? 

Lit.  Do  you  remember,  Master  Quar- 
lous,  what  we  discoursed  on  last  night  ? 

Quar.  Not  I,  John,  nothing  that  I  either 
discourse  or  do  ;  at  those  times  I  forfeit  all 
to  forgetfulness. 

Lit.  No  !  not  concerning  Win  ?  look  you, 
there  she  is,  and  drest,  as  I  told  you  she 
should  be  :  hark  you,  sir,  [whispers  kimJ] 
had  you  forgot  ? 

Quar.  By  this  head  I'll  beware  how 
I  keep  you  company,2  John,  when  I 
drink,  an  you  have  this  dangerous  memory: 
that's  certain. 

Lit.  Why,  sir? 

Quar.  Why  !  we  were  all  a  little  stained 
last  night,  sprinkled  with  a  cup  or  two, 
and  I  agreed  with  proctor  John  here,  to 
come  and  do  somewhat  with  Win  (I  know 
not  what  'twas)  to-day  ;  and  he  puts  me  in 
mind  on't  now  ;  he  says  he  was  coming  to 
fetch  me.  Before  truth,  if  you  have  that  fearful 
quality,  John,  to  remember  when  you  are  so 
ber,  John,  what  you  promise  drunk,  John  ;  I 
shall  take  heed  of  you,  John.  For  this  once 
I  am  content  to  wink  at  you.  Where's  your 
wife  ?  come  hither,  Win.  [Kisses  her. 

Mrs.  Lit.  Why,  John  !  do  you  see  this, 
John  ?  look  you  !  help  me,  John. 

Lit.  O  Win,  fie,  what  do  you  mean, 
Win  ?  be  womanly,  Win  ;  make  an  outcry 
to  your  mother,  Win  !  Master  Quarlous  is 
an  honest  gentleman,  and  our  worshipful 
good  friend,  Win  ;  and  he  is  Master  Win- 
wife's  friend  too;  and  Master  Winwife  comes 
a  suitor  to  your  mother,  Win  ;  as  I  told  you 
before,  Win,  and  may  perhaps  be  our 
father,  Win  :  they'll  do  you  no  harm,  Win  ; 
they  are  both  our  worshipful  good  friends. 
Master  Quarlous  !  you  must  know  Master 
Quarlous,  Win  ;  you  must  not  quarrel  with 
Master  Quarlous,  Win. 

Quar.  No,  we'll  kiss  again,  and  fall  in. 
[Kisses  her  again. 

Lit.  Yes,  do,  good  Win. 

Mrs.  Lit.  In  faith,  you  are  a  fool, 
John. 

Lit.  A  fool-John,  she  calls  me  ;  do  you 


mark  that,  gentlemen?  pretty  Littlewit  of 
velvet !  a  fool-John. 

Quar.  She  may  call  you  an  apple-John,3 
if  you  use  this.  [Aside.'} 

\Kisses  her  again. 

Winw.  Pray  thee  forbear,  for  my  re 
spect,  somewhat. 

Quar.  Hoy-day !  how  respective  you  are 
become  o'  the  sudden  !  I  fear  this  family 
will  turn  you  reformed  too ;  pray  you  come 
about  again.  Because  she  is  in  possibility 
to  be  your  daughter-in-law,  and  may  ask 
you  blessing  hereafter,  when  she  courts  it 
to  Totenham  to  eat  cream  !  Well,  I  will 
forbear,  sir ;  but,  i'  faith,  would  thou 
wouldst  leave  thy  exercise  of  widow-hunt 
ing  once  ;  this  drawing  after  au  old  reve 
rend  smock  by  the  splay-foot !  There  can 
not  be  an  ancient  tripe  or  trillibub  in  the 
town,  but  thou  art  straight  nosing  it,  and 
'tis  a  fine  occupation  thou'lt  confine  thyself 
to  when  thou  hast  got  one ;  scrubbing  a 
piece  of  buff,  as  if  thou  hadst  the  perpetuity 
of  Pannier-alley4  to  stink  in  ;  or  perhaps 
worse,  currying  a  carcass  that  thou  hast 
bound  thyself  to  alive.  I'll  be  sworn,  some 
of  them  that  thou  art,  or  hast  been  a  suitor 
to,  are  so  old  as  no  chaste  or  married 
pleasure  can  ever  become  them ;  the  honest 
instrument  of  procreation  has  forty  years 
since  left  to  belong  to  them  ;  thou  must 
visit  them  as  thou  wouldst  do  a  tomb,  with 
a  torch  or  three  handfuls  of  link,  flaming 
hot,  and  so  thou  mayst  hap  to  make  them 
feel  thee,  and  after  come  to  inherit  accord 
ing  to  thy  inches.5  A  sweet  course  for  a 
man  to  waste  the  brand  of  life  for,  to  be 
still  raking  himself  a  fortune  in  an  old  wo 
man's  embers  !  We  shall  have  thee,  after 
thou  hast  been  but  a  month  married  to  one 
of  them,  look  like  the  quartan  ague  and 
the  black  jaundice  met  in  a  face,  and  walk 
as  it  thou  hadst  borrowed  legs  of  a  spinner 
and  voice  of  a  cricket.  I  would  endure  to 
hear  fifteen  sermons  a  week  for  her,  and 
such  coarse  and  loud  ones  as  some  of  them 
must  be  !  I  would  e'en  desire  of  fate,  I 
might  dwell  in  a  drum  and  take  in  my  sus 
tenance  with  an  old  broken  tobacco-pipe 


1  Shall  tue  pluck  a,  hair  of  the  same  -wolf  to 
day  ?\  A  proverbial  phrase  for  getting  intoxi 
cated  again  with  the  same  liquor. 

3  I'll  beware  how  I  keep  you  company.}  Jon- 
son  had  the  Greek  adage  in  his  thoughts,  Mitrw 
Hvrjfjiova.  crv^Trorrjv.  [Gifford  reads,  "  I  [am] 
drunk,"  but  "  I  drink"  is  more  likely  to  be 
cornet.— F.  C.] 

3  Call  you  an  apple-John.]  A  punning  allu 
sion  to  apple-squire :  i.e.,  pimp  or  procurer. 


*  Pannier-alley.]  Leading  from  Paternoster- 
row  into  Newgate-street.  It  took  its  name  from 
the  sign  of  a.  pannier  anciently  at  one  corner  of 
it,  and  in  Jonson's  days  was  chiefly  inhabited 
by  tripe-sellers. 

8  A  nd  after  come  to  inherit  according  to  thy 
inches.]  From  Juvenal,  as  Whalley  observes, 

Partes  quisque  suas,   ad  tnensuram  inguinit 
hferes. 


BARTHOLOMEW  FAIR. 


[ACT 


and  a  straw.  Dost  thou  ever  think  to  bring 
thine  ears  or  stomach  to  the  patience  of  a 
dry  grace  as  long  as  thy  table-cloth  ;  and 
droned  out  by  thy  son  here  (that  might  be 
thy  father)  till  all  the  meat  on  thy  board  has 
forgot  it  was  that  day  in  the  kitchen  ?  or  to 
brook  the  noise  made  in  a  question  of  pre 
destination  by  the  good  labourers  and  pain 
ful  eaters  assembled  together,  put  to  them 
by  the  matron  your  spouse  ;  who  moderates 
with  a  cup  of  wine  ever  and  anon,  and  a 
sentence  out  of  Knox  between?  Or  the 
perpetual  spitting  before  and  after  a  sober- 
drawn  exhortation  of  six  hours,  whose 
better  part  was  the  hum-ha-hum?  or  to 
hear  prayers  groaned  out  over  thy  iron 
chests,  as  if  they  were  charms  to  break 
them  ?  And  all  this  for  the  hope  of  two 
apostle-spoons, '  to  suffer  !  and  a  cup  to 
eat  a  caudle  in !  for  that  will  be  thy 
legacy.  She'll  have  conveyed  her  state 
safe  enough  from  thee,  an  she  be  a  right 
widow. 

Winw.  Alas,  I  am  quite  off  that  scent 
now. 

Quar.  How  so? 

Winw.  Put  off  by  a  brother  of  Banbury, 
one  that,  they  say,  is  come  here,  and  go 
verns  all  already. 

Quar.  What  do  you  call  him  ?  I  knew 
divers  of  those  Banburians  when  I  was  in 
Oxford. 

Winw.  Master  Littlewit  can  tell  us. 

Lit.  Sir!— Good  Win,  go  in,  and  if  Master 
Bartholomew  Cokes  his  man  come  for  the 
licence  (the  little  old  fellow),  let  him  speak 
with  me.  [Exit  Mrs.  Littlewit.]  What  say 
you,  gentlemen? 

Winw.  What  call  you  the  reverend 
elder  you  told  me  of,  your  Banbury  man  ? 

Lit.  Rabbi  Busy,  sir ;  he  is  more  than 
an  elder,  he  is  a  prophet,  sir. 

Quar.  O,  I  know  him !  a  baker,  is  he 
not? 

Lit.  He  was  a  baker,  sir,  but  he  does 
dream  now  and  see  visions  ;  he  has  given 
over  his  trade. 

Quar.  I  remember  that  too  ;  out  of  a 
scruple  he  took  that,  in  spiced  conscience, 
those  cakes  he  made,  were  served  to  bri- 
dales,  maypoles,  morrices,  and  such  pro 


fane  feasts  and  meetings.  His  Christian 
name  is  Zeal-of-the-land. 

Lit.  Yes,  sir ;  Zeal-of-the-land  Busy. 

Winw.  How  !  what  a  name's  there  ! 

Lit.  O,  they  have  all  such  names,  sir  ;  he 
was  witness  for  Win  here, — they  will  not  be 
called  godfathers — and  named  her  Win-the- 
fight ;  you  thought  her  name  had  been 
Winnifred,  did  you  not  ? 

Winw.  I  did  indeed. 

Lit.  He  would  have  thought  himself  a 
stark  reprobate  if  it  had. 

Quar.  Ay,  for  there  was  a  blue-starch 
woman  of  the  name  at  the  same  time.  A 
notable  hypocritical  vermin  it  is  ;  I  know 
him.  One  that  stands  upon  his  face  more 
than  his  faith  at  all  times  :  ever  in  seditious 
motion  and  reproving  for  vainglory  ;  of  a 
most  lunatic  conscience  and  spleen,  and 
affects  the  violence  of  singularity  in  all  he 
does :  he  has  undone  a  grocer  here  in  New 
gate-market,  that  broke  with  him,  trusted 
him  with  currants,  as  arrant  a  zeal  as  he, 
that's  by  the  way.  By  his  profession  he 
will  ever  be  in  the  state  of  innocence  though, 
and  childhood ;  derides  all  antiquity,  defies 
any  other  learning  than  inspiration  ;  and 
what  discretion  soever  years  should  afford 
him,  it  is  all  prevented  in  his  original  igno 
rance  :  have  not  to  do  with  him,  for  he  is  a 
fellow  of  a  most  arrogant  and  invincible 
dulness,  I  assure  you. — Who  is  this  ? 

He-enter  Mrs.  Littlewit  with  Waspe. 

Waspe.  By  your  leave,  gentlemen,  with 
all  my  heart  to  you ;  and  God  you  good 
morrow  !  Master  Littlewit,  my  business  is 
to  you :  is  this  licence  ready? 

Lit.  Here,  I  have  it  for  you  in  my  hand, 
Master  Humphrey. 

Waspe.  That's  well ;  nay,  never  open  or 
read  it  to  me,  it's  labour  in  vain,  you  know. 
I  am  no  clerk,  I  scorn  to  be  saved  by  my 
book,  i'  faith,  I'll  hang  first ;  fold  it  up  on 
your  word,  and  give  it  me.  What  must 
you  have  for  it  ? 

Lit.  We'll  talk  of  that  anon,  Master 
Humphrey. 

Waspe.  Now,  or  not  at  all,  good  Master 
Proctor ;  I  am  for  no  anons,  I  assure  you. 


1  And  all  this  for  the  hope  of  hvo  apostle- 
spoons,]   They  were  of  a  round  bowl,  with  a 
little  head  at  the   end,    and  twelve  in  a  set; 
from  whence  they  had  the  name   of   apostle- 
spoons;    There  was  anciently  a  certain  unguent 
electuary,  which,  from  the  number  of  its  in 
gredients,  was  called  apostolorum.  —\VHAL. 
1  he  spoons  had  their  name  from  the  figure 


(not  merely  the  head)  of  an  apostle,  with  which 
they  were  generally  ornamented.  These  and 
caudle  cups  formed  almost  the  only  articles  of 
plate  which  the  middling  rank  of  people  pos 
sessed  in  the  poet's  days ;  hence  they  were 
esteemed  handsome  bequests,  presents  at 
christenings,  &c.  The  allusions  to  this  custom 
are  endless  in  our  old  dramatists. 
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Lit.  Sweet  Win,  bid  Solomon  send  me 
the  little  black  box  within  in  my  study. 

Waspe.  Ay,  quickly,  good  mistress,  I 
pray  you  ;  for  I  have  both  eggs  on  the  spit, 
and  iron  in  the  fire.  [Exit  Mrs.  Littlewit.] 
Say  what  you  must  have,  good  Master 
Littlewit. 

Lit.  Why,  you  know  the  price,  Master 
Numps. 

Waspe.  I  know  !  I  know  nothing,  I  : 
what  tell  you  me  of  knowing  ?  Now  I  am 
in  haste,  sir,  I  do  not  know,  and  I  will  not 
know,  and  I  scorn  to  know,  and  yet,  now 
I  think  on't,  I  will,  and  do  know  as  well  as 
another;  you  must  have  a  mark  for  your 
thing  here,  and  eightpence  for  the  box  ; 
I  could  have  saved  twopence  in  that,  an  I 
had  bought  it  myself ;  but  here's  fourteen 
shillings  for  you.  Good  Lord,  how  long 
your  little  wife  stays  !  pray  God,  Solomon, 
your  clerk,  be  not  looking  in  the  wrong 
box,  Master  Proctor. 

Lit.  Good  i'  faith!  no,  I  warrant  you, 
Solomon  is  wiser  than  so,  sir. 

Waspe.  Fie,  fie,  fie,  by  your  leave, 
Master  Littlewit,  this  is  scurvy,  idle,  foolish, 
and  abominable,  with  all  my  heart ;  I  do 
not  like  it.  [  Walks  aside. 

Winw.  Do  you  hear  !  Jack  Littlewit, 
what  business  does  thy  pretty  head  think 
this  fellow  may  have,  that  he  keeps  such  a 
coil  with  ? 

Quar.  More  than  buying  of  gingerbread 
in  the  cloister  here,  for  that  we  allow  him, 
or  a  gilt  pouch  in  the  Fair? 

Lit.  Master  Quarlous,  do  not  mistake 
him;  he  is  his  master's  both-hands,  I  assure 
you. 

Quar.  What !  to  pull  on  his  boots  a 
mornings,  or  his  stockings,  does  he  ? 

Lit.  Sir,  if  you  have  a  mind  to  mock 
him,  mock  him  softly,  and  look  t'other  way: 
for  if  he  apprehend  you  flout  him  once,  he 
will  fly  at  you  presently.  A  terrible  testy 
old  fellow,  and  his  name  is  Waspe  too. 

Quar.  Pretty  insect!  make  much  on 
him. 

Waspe.  A  plague  o'  this  box,  and  the 
pox  too,  and  on  him  that  made  it,  and  her 
that  went  for't,  and  all  that  should  have 
sought  it,  sent  it,  or  brought  it !  do  you  see, 
sir. 

Lit.  Nay,  good  Master  Waspe. 
Waspe.    Good    Master  Hornet,  t—  in 
your  teeth,  hold  you  your  tongue :  do  not 
I  know  you  ?  your  father  was  a  'pothecary, 
and  sold  clysters,  more  than  he  gave,   I 
wusse ;  and  t —  in  your  little  wife's  teeth 
I   too — here  she  comes — 
I 


Re-enter  Mrs.  Littlewit  with  the  box. 

'twill  make  her  spit,  as  fine  as  she  is,  for  all 
her  velvet  custard  on  her  head,  sir. 

Lit.  O,  be  civil,  Master  Numps. 

Waspe.  Why,  say  I  have  a  humour  not 
to  be  civil ;  how  then  ?  who  shall  compel 
me,  you? 

Lit.   Here  is  the  box  now. 

Waspe.  Why,  a  pox  o'  your  box,  once 
again  !  let  your  little  wife  stale  in  it,  an 
she  will.  Sir,  I  would  have  you  to  under 
stand,  and  these  gentlemen  too,  if  they 
please 

Winw.  With  all  our  hearts,  sir. 

Waspe.  That  I  have  a  charge,  gentle 
men. 

Lit.  They  do  apprehend,  sir. 

Waspe.  Pardon  me,  sir,  neither  they  nor 
you  can  apprehend  me  yet.  You  are  an 
ass.  I  have  a  young  master,  he  is  now 
upon  his  making  and  marring  ;  the  whole 
care  of  his  well-doing  is  now  mine.  His 
foolish  schoolmasters  have  done  nothing 
but  run  up  and  down  the  country  with  him 
to  beg  puddings  and  cake-bread  of  his 
tenants,  and  almost  spoiled  him  ;  he  has 
learned  nothing  but  to  sing  catches  and 
repeat  Rattle  bladder,  rattle!  and  O, 
Madge!  I  dare  not  let  him  walk  alone 
for  fear  of  learning  of  vile  tunes,  which  he 
will  sing  at  supper,  and  in  the  sermon- 
times  !  If  he  meet  but  a  carman  in  the 
street,  and  I  find  him  not  talk  to  keep  him 
off  on  him,  he  will  whistle  him  and  all  his 
tunes  over  at  night  in  his  sleep !  He  has  a 
head  full  of  bees  !  I  am  fain  now,  for  this 
little  time  I  am  absent,  to  leave  him  in 
charge  with  a  gentlewoman  :  'tis  true,  she 
is  a  justice  of  peace  his  wife,  and  a  gen 
tlewoman  of  the  hood,  and  his  natural 
sister;  but  what  may  happen  under  a 
woman's  government,  there's  the  doubt. 
Gentlemen,  you  do  not  know  him  ;  he  is 
another  manner  of  piece  than  you  think 
for  :  but  nineteen  years  old,  and  yet  he  is 
taller  than  either  of  you  by  the  head,  God 
bless  him ! 

Quar.  Well,  methinks  this  is  a  fine 
fellow. 

Winw.  He  has  made  his  master  a  finer 
by  this  description,  I  should  think. 

Quar.  'Faith,  much  about  one,  it  is  cross 
and  pile,  whether  for  a  new  farthing. 

Waspe.  I'll  tell  you,  gentlemen 

Lit.  Will't  please  you  drink,  Master 
Waspe. 

Waspe.  Why,  I  have  not  talked  so  long 
to  be  dry,  sir.  You  see  no  dust  or  cob- 
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wt-bs  come  out  o'  my  mouth,   do  you? 
you'd  have  me  gone,  would  you  ? 

Lit.  No,  but  you  were  in  haste  e'en 
now,  Master  Numps. 

Waspe.  What  an  I  were  !  so  T  am  still, 
and  yet  I  will  stay  too  ;  meddle  you 
with  your  match,  your  Win  there,  she  has 
as  little  wit  as  her  husband,  it  seems  :  I 
have  others  to  talk  to. 

Lit.  She's  my  match  indeed,  and  as 
little  wit  as  I,  good  ! 

Waspe.  We  have  been  but  a  day  and  a 
half  in  town,  gentlemen,  'tis  true ;  and 
yesterday  in  the  afternoon  we  walked 
London,  to  shew  the  city  to  the  gentle 
woman  he  shall  marry,  Mistress  Grace  ; 
but  afore  I  will  endure  such  another  half 
day  with  him,  I'll  be  drawn  with  a  good 
gib-cat  through  the  great  pond  at  home, 
as  his  uncle  Hodge  was.  Why,  we  could 
not  meet  that  heathen  thing  all  the  day, 
but  staid  him  :  he  would  name  you  all  the 
signs  over,  as  he  went,  aloud  :  and  where 
he  spied  a  parrot  or  a  monkey,  there  he 
was  pitched,  with  all  the  little  long  coats 
about  him,  male  and  female ;  no  getting 
him  away  !  I  thought  he  would  have  run 
mad  o'  the  black  boy  in  Bucklersbury,  that 
takes  the  scurvy,  roguy  tobacco  there. 

Lit.  You  say  true,  Master  Numps ; 
there's  such  a  one  indeed. 

Waspe.  It's  no  matter  whether  there 
be  or  no,  what's  that  to  you  ? 

Quar.  He  will  not  allow  of  John's 
reading  at  any  hand. 

Enter  Cokes,  Mistress  Overdo,  and  Grace. 

Cokes.  O,  Numps!  areyouhere,  Numps 
look  where  I  am,  Numps,  and  Mistress 
Grace  too  !    Nay,   do  not  look    angerly, 
Numps  :  my  sister  is  here  and  all,  I  do  not 
come  without  her. 

Waspe.  What  the  mischief  do  you  come 
with  her  ?  or  she  with  you  ? 

Cokes.  We  came  all  to  seek  you,  Numps. 

Waspe.  To  seek  me  !  why,  did  you  al 
think  I  was  lost,  or  run  away  with  your 
fourteen  shillings  worth  of  small  ware  here? 
or  that  I  had  changed  it  in  the  Fair  for 
hobby-horses?  'Sprecious to  seek  me 


Mrs.  Over.  Nay,  good  Master  Numps, 
do  you  shew  discretion,  though  he  be 
exorbitant,  as  Master  Overdo  says,  and  it 
be  but  for  conservation  o'  the  peace. 

Waspe.  Marry  gip, l  goody  She-justice, 
Mistress  Frenchhood  !  t —  in  your  teeth, 
nd  t —  in  your  Frenchhood's  teeth  too,  to 
o   you  service,   do  you  see !   Must  you 
uote  your  Adam  to  me  !  you  think  you 
.re  Madam  Regent  still,  Mistress  Overdo, 
/hen   I  am  in  place  ;  no  such  matter,  I 
assure  you,  your  reign  is  out,  when  I  am 
n,  dame. 

Mrs.  Over.  I  am  content  to  be  in  abey- 
.nce,  sir,  and  be  governed  by  you  ;  so 
hould  he  too,  if  he  did  well ;  but  'twill 
)e  expected  you  should  also  govern  your 
assions. 

Waspe.  Will  it  so,  forsooth !  good 
_,ord,  how  sharp  you  are,  with  being  at 
Bedlam  yesterday !  Whetstone  has  set  an 
edge  upon  you, 2  has  he  ? 

Mrs.  Over.  Nay,  if  you  know  not  what 
jelongs  to  your  dignity.  I  do  yet  to  mine. 

Waspe.  Very  well  then. 

Cokes.  Is  this  the  licence,  Numps?  for 
ove's  sake  let  me  see't ;  I  never  saw  a 
.icence. 

Waspe.  Did  you  not  so?  why,  you 
shall  not  see't  then. 

Cokes.  An  you  love  me,  good  Numps. 

Waspe.  Sir,  I  love  you,  and  yet  I  do 
not  love  you  in  these  fooleries :  set  your 
heart  at  rest,  there's  nothing  in  it  but  hard 
words  ;  and  \\hat  would  you  see  it  for? 

Cokes.  I  would  see  the  length  and  the 
breadth  on't,  that's  all ;  and  I  will  see  it 
now,  so  I  will. 

Waspe.   You  shall  not  see  it  here. 

Cokes.  Then  I'll  see  it  at  home,  and  I'll 
look  upon  the  case  here. 

Waspe.  Why,  do  so  ;  a  man  must  give 
way  to  him  a  little  in  trifles,  gentlemen. 
These  are  errors,  diseases  of  youth  ;  which 
he  will  mend  when  he  comes  to  judgment 
and  knowledge  of  matters.  I  pray  you 
conceive  so,  and  I  thank  you  :  and  I  pray 
you  pardon  him,  and  I  thank  you  again. 

Quar.  Well,  this  dry  nurse,  I  say  still, 
is  a  delicate  man. 


1  Marry  gif!}     This  familiar  expression  o 
contempt,  and  its  equivalent,  Marry,  come  u1 
are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  drama  of  t 
times.     To  have  noticed  it,  is  sufficient. 

1  Whetstone  Jias  set  an  edge  upon  you.  ]  I  am 
at  a  loss  for  the  precise  meaning  of  this  passage 
Whetstone  (the  author  of  Promos  and  Cassan 


dra]  might  have  published  some  collection  of 
witty  sentences  now  lost :  this,  however,  would 
still  leave  us  to  seek  the  connexion  in  Waspe's 
mind  between  him  and  Bedlam,  unless  we  sup 
pose  him  to  become  insane  towards  the  close  of 
his  unfortunate  life,  and  to  have  ended  his  days 
there.  But  this  is  all  conjecture,  and  must  DO 
so  understood. 
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Mrs.  Lit.  And  I  am  for  the  cosset  his 
charge  i1  did  you  ever  see  a  fellow's  face 
more  accuse  him  for  an  ass  ? 

Quar.  Accuse  him  !  it  confesses  him  one 
without  accusing.  What  pity  'tis  yonder 
wench  should  marry  such  a  Cokes  1 

Winw.  Tis  true. 

Quar.  She  seems  to  be  discreet,  and  as 
sober  as  she  is  handsome. 

Winw.  Ay,  and  if  you  mark  her,  what 
a  restrained  scorn  she  casts  upon  all  his 
bel  aviour  and  speeches? 

Cokes.  Well,  Numps,  I  am  now  for 
another  piece  of  business  more,  the  Fair, 
Numps,  and  then 

Waspe.  Bless  me !  deliver  me !  help, 
hold  me !  the  Fair  ! 

Cokes.  Nay,  never  fidge  up  and  down, 
Numps,  and  vex  itself.  I  am  resolute 
Bartholomew  in  this  ;  I'll  make  no  suit 
pn't  to  you ;  'twas  all  the  end  of  my 
journey  indeed,  to  shew  Mistress  Grace 
my  Fair.  I  call  it  my  Fair,  because  of 
Bartholomew  :  you  know  my  name  is  Bar 
tholomew,  and  Bartholomew  Fair. 

Lit.  That  was  mine  afore,  gentlemen ; 
this  morning.  I  had  that,  i"  faith,  upon 
his  licence,  believe  me,  there  he  comes 
after  me. 

Quar.  Come,  John,  this  ambitious  wit 
of  yours,  I  am  afraid,  will  do  you  no  good 
in  the  end. 

Lit.  No  !  why,  sir  ? 

Quar.  You  grow  so  insolent  with  it,  and 
overdoing,  John,  that  if  you  look  not  to 
it,  and  tie,  it  up,  it  will  bring  you  to  some 
obscure  place  in  time,  and  there  'twill 
leave  you. 

Winw.  Do  not  trust  it  too  much,  John, 
be  more  sparing,  and  use  it  but  now  and 
then ;  a  wit  is  a  dangerous  thing  in  this 
age  ;  do  not  over-buy  it. 

Lit.  Think  you  so,  gentlemen?  I'll 
take  heed  on't  hereafter. 

Mrs.  Lit.  Yes,  do,  John. 

Cokes.  A  pretty  little  soul,  this  same 
Mistress  Littlewit,  would  I  might  marry 
her  1 


So  would  I ;  or  anybody  else, 
so  I  might  scape  you.  \Aside. 

Cokes.  Numps,  I  will  see  it,  Numps,  'tis 
decreed :  never  be  melancholy  for  the 
matter. 

Waspe.  Why,  see  it,  sir,  see  it,  do  see 
t :  who  hinders  you?  why  do  you  not  go 
see  it  ?  'slid,  see  it. 

Cokes.  The  Fair,  Numps,  the  Fair. 

Waspe.  Would  the  Fair,  and  all  the 
drums  and  rattles  in  it,  were  in  your  belly 
or  me!  they  are  already  in  your  brain. 
He  that  had  the  means  to  travel  your  head 
now,  should  meet  finer  sights  than  any  are 
n  the  Fair,  and  make  a  finer  voyage  on't ; 
:o  see  it  all  hung  with  cockleshells,  peb 
bles,  fine  wheat  straws,  and  here  and  there 
a  chicken's  feather,  and  a  cobweb. 

Quar.  Good  faith,  he  looks,  methinks, 
an  you  mark  him,  like  one  that  were  made 
o  catch  flies,  with  his  Sir  C  ran  ion-legs.2 

Winw.  And  his  Numps,  to  flap  them 
away. 

Waspe.  God  be  wi'  you,  sir,  there's 
rour  bee  in  a  box,  and  much  good  do't 
fou.  [Gives  Cokes  the  box. 

Cokes.  Why,  your  friend,  and  Bartho- 
.omew  ;  an  you  be  so  contumacious. 

Quar.  What  mean  you,  Numps  ? 
\Takes  Waspe  aside  as  he  is  going  out. 

Waspe.  I'll  not  be  guilty,  I,  gentlemen. 

Over.  You  will  not  let  him  go,  brother,    I 
and  lose  him  ? 

Cokes.  Who  can  hold  that  will  away?3  I 
aad  rather  lose  him  than  the  Fair,  I 
wusse. 

Waspe.  You  do  not  know  the  incon 
venience,  gentlemen,  you  persuade  to,  nor 
what  trouble  I  have  with  him  in  these 
lumours.  If  he  go  to  the  Fair,  he  will 
buy  of  everything  to  a  baby  there  ;  and 
household  stuff  for  that  too.  If  a  leg  or 
an  arm  on  him  did  not  grow  on,  he  would 
lose  it  in  the  press.  Pray  heaven  I  bring 
him  off  with  one  stone !  And  then  he  is 
such  a  ravener  after  fruit ! — you  will  not 
believe  what  a  coil  I  had  t'other  day  to 
compound  a  business  between  a  Ca- 


1  And  I  am  for  the  cosset  his  charge :]  i.e., 
for  Cokes.     "  A  cosset,"  Cole  says,  "  is  a  lamb, 
colt,  &c.,  brought  up  by  hand." 

2  With  his    Sir   Cranion-legs.]    i.e.,    smal 
spider-like  legs  ;  but  Cranion  is  the  fairy  appel 
lation  for  a  fly.     Thus  Drayton  : 

"  Four  nimble  gnats  the  horses  were, 
Their  harnesses  of  gossamere, 


Fly  Cranion,  her  charioteer, 

Upon  the  coach-box  getting." 

Nimfhidia. 

»  Who  can  hold  that  will  away  f]  This  is  a 
proverbial  expression  of  old  standing.  It  occurs 
in  Dunbar : 

"  And  Prudence  in  my  eir  says  ay, 
Quhy  wad  you  hald  that  will  awayf 

A»d  in  many  of  our  ancient  dramatists. 
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ther'ne-pear  woman,  and  him,  about 
snatching  :  'tis  intolerable,  gentlemen. 

VVinw.  O,  but  you  must  not  leave  him 
now  to  these  hazards,  Nurips. 

Waspe.  Nay,  he  knows  too  well  I  will 
not  leave  him,  and  that  makes  him  pre 
sume.  Well,  sir,  will  you  go  now  ?  if  you 
have  such  an  itch  in  your  feet,  to  foot  it  to 
the  Fair,  why  do  you  stop,  am  I  [o']  your 
tamers  ?'  go,  will  you  go,  sir  ?  why  do  you 
not  go  ? 

Cokes.  O,  Numps,  have  I  brought  you 
about?  come,  Mistress  Grace,  and  sister, I 
am  resolute  Bat,  i'  faith,  still. 

j^jp.  Truly,  I  have  no  such  fancy  to  the 
Fair,  nor  ambition  to  see  it  ;  there's  none 
goes  thither  of  any  quality  or  fashion . 

Cokes.  O  Lord,  sir  !  you  shall  pardon 
me,  Mistress  Grace,  we  are  enow  of  our 
selves  to  make  it  a  fashion  ;  and  for  quali 
ties,  let  Numps  alone,  he'll  find  qualities. 

Quar.  What  a  rogue  in  apprehension 
is  this,  to  understand  her  language  no 
better  ! 

Winw.  Ay,  and  offer  to  marry  her! 
Well,  I  will  leave  the  chase  of  my  widow 
for  to-day,  and  directly  to  the  Fair.  These 
flies  cannot,  this  hot  season,  but  engender 
us  excellent  creeping  sport. 

Quar.  A  man  that  has  but  a  spoonful 

of  brain  would  think  so.  —Farewell,  John. 

{Exeunt  Quarlous  and  Winwile. 

Lit.  Win,  you  see  'tis  in  fashion  to  go 
to  the  Fair,  Win  ;  we  must  to  the  Fair  too, 
you  and  I,  Win.  I  have  an  affair  in  the 
Fair,  Win,  a  puppet-play  of  mine  own 
making,  say  nothing,  that  I  writ  for  the 
motion-man,  which  you  must  see,  Win. 

Mrs.  Lit.  I  would  I  might,  John  ;  but 
my  mother  will  never  consent  to  such  a 
profane  motion,  she  will  call  it. 

Lit.  Tut,  we'll  have  a  device,  a  dainty 
one.  Now  Wit,  help  at  a  pinch,  good 
Wit  come,  ccme  good  Wit,  an  it  be  thy 
will !  I  have  it,  Win,  I  have  it,  i'  faith,  and 
'tis  a  fine  one.  Win,  long  to  eat  of  a  pig, 
sweet  Win,  in  the  Fair,  do  you  see,  in  the 
heart  of  the  Fair,  not  at  Pye-corner.  Your 
mother  will  do  anything,  Win,  to  satisfy 
your  longing,  you  know ;  pray  thee  long 
presently  ;  and  be  sick  o'  the  sudden,  good 
Win.  I'll  go  in  and  tell  her  ;  cut  thy  lace 
in  the  meantime,  and  play  the  hypocrite, 
sweet  Win. 


Mrs.  Lit.  No,  I'll  not  make  me  un 
ready  for  it.-  1  can  be  hypocrite  enough, 
though  I  were  never  so  strait-laced. 

Lit.  You  say  true,  you  have  been  bred 
in  the  family,  and  brought  up  to't.  Our 
mother  is  a  most  elect  hypocrite,  and  has 
maintained  us  all  this  seven  year  with  it, 
like  gentlefolks. 

Mrs.  Lit.  Ay,  let  her  alone,  John,  she 

is  not  a  wise  wilful  widow  for  nothing  ; 

;  nor  a  sanctified  sister  for  a  song.     And  let 

me  alone  too,   I   have  somewhat   o'   tr-e 

mother  in  me,  you  shall  see  ;  fetch  her, 

I  fetch  her— {Exit  Littlewit.1  Ah  !  ah  ! 

{Seems  to  swoon. 

Re-enter  Littlewit  -with  Dame  Purecraft. 

Pure.  Now  the  blaze  of  the  beauteous 
discipline3  fright  away  this  evil  from  our 
house !  how  now,  Win-the-fight,  child ; 
how  do  you?  sweet  child,  speak  to  me. 

Mrs.  Lit.  Yes,  forsooth. 

Pure.  Look  up,  sweet  Win-the-f.arht, 
and  suffer  not  the  enemy  to  enter  you  at 
this  door,  remember  that  your  education 
has  been  with  the  purest.  What  polluted 
one  was  it,  that  named  first  the  unclean 
beast,  pig,  to  you,  child? 

Mrs.  Lit.   Uh,  uh  ! 

Lit.  Not  I,  on  my  sincerity,  mother ; 
she  longed  above  three  hours  ere  she  would 
let  me  know  it. — Who  was  it,  Win  ? 

Mrs.  Lit.  A  profane  black  thing  with  a 
beard,  John. 

Pure.  O,  resist  it,  Win-the-fight,  it  is  the 
tempter,  the  wicked  tempter,  you  may 
know  it  by  the  fleshly  motion  of  pig ;  be 
strong  against  it,  and  its  ioul  temptations, 
in  these  assaults,  whereby  it  broacheth 
flesh  and  blood,  as  it  were  on  the  weaker 
side  ;  and  pray  against  its  carnal  provoca 
tions;  good  child,  sweet  child,  pray. 

Lit.  Good  mother,  I  pray  you  that  she 
may  eat  some  pig,  and  her  belly  full  too  ; 
and  do  not  you  cast  away  your  own  child, 
and  perhaps  one  of  mine,  with  your  tale  of 
the;  tempter.  How  do  you  do,  Win,  are 
you  not  sick  ? 

Mrs.  Lit.  Yes,  a  great  deal,  John,  uh, 
uh! 

Pure.  What  shall  we  do?  Call  our 
zealous  brother  Busy  hither,  for  his  faithful 
fortification  in  this  charge  of  the  adversary. 


Am  f  [o*]  your  tamers?]     The  old  copy  \      *  No,  Fll  not  make  me  unready  for  it,  &c.] 

ds  Am  I  your  tarriars :  upon  which  Whal-    I'll  not  undress  me.      The  satire  of  this  short 

'  has  a  query.     Simply,  Am  I  of  those  who  !  speech  is  exquisite. 

stay  you?    Do  I  keep  you  he-re  'i  \      »  'i 'he  beauteous  discipline.] 
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[Exit  Littlewit]  Child,  my  dear  child, 
you  shall  eat  pig  ;  be  comforted,  my  sweet 
child. 

Mrs.  Lit.  Ay,  but  in  the  Fair,  mother. 

Pure.  I  mean  in  the  Fair,  if  it  can  be 
any  way  made  or  found  lawful. 

Re-enter  Littlewit. 

Where  is  our  brother  Busy  ?  will  he  not 
come  ?  Look  up,  child. 

Lit.  Presently,  mother,  as  soon  as  he 
has  cleansed  his  beard.  I  found  him  fast 
by  the  teeth  in  the  cold  turkey-pie  in  the 
cupboard,  with  a  great  white  loaf  on  his 
left  hand,  and  a  glass  of  malmsey  on  his 
right. 

Pure.  Slander  not  the  brethren,  wicked 
one. 

Lit.  Here  he  is  now,  purified,  mother. 

Enter  Zeal-of-the-land  Busy. 

Pure.  O,  brother  Busy !  your  help  here, 
to  edify  and  raise  us  up  in  a  scruple  :  my 
daughter  Win-the-fight  is  visited  with  a 
natural  disease  of  women,  called  a  longing 
to  eat  pig. 

Lit.  Ay,  sir,  a  Bartholomew  pig  ;T  and 
in  the  Fair. 

Pure.  And  I  would  be  satisfied  from  you, 
religiously-wise,  whether  a  widow  of  the 
sanctified  assembly,  or  a  widow's  daughter, 
may  commit  the  act  without  offence  to  the 
weaker  sisters. 

Busy.  Verily,  for  the  disease  of  longing, 
it  is  a  disease,  a  carnal  disease,  or  appetite, 
incident  to  women  ;  and  as  it  is  carnal  and 
incident,  it  is  natural,  very  natural ;  now 
pig,  it  is  a  meat,  and  a  meat  that  is  nourish 
ing  and  may  be  longed  for,  and  so  conse 
quently  eaten ;  it  may  be  eaten ;  very  ex 
ceeding  well  eaten  :  but  in  the  Fair,  and  as 
a  Bartholomew  pig,  it  cannot  be  eaten  ; 
for  the  very  calling  it  a  Bartholomew  pig, 
and  to  eat  it  so,  is  a  spice  of  idolatry,  and 
you  make  the  Fair  no  better  than  one  of 
the  high-places.  This,  I  take  it,  is  the 
state  of  the  question  :  a  high-place. 

Lit.  Ay,  but  in  state  of  necessity,  place 


should  give  place,  Master  Busy.  I  have  a 
conceit  left  yet. 

Pure.  Good  brother  Zeal-of-the-land, 
think  to  make  it  as  lawful  as  you  can. 

Lit.  Yes,  sir,  and  as  soon  as  you  can; 
for  it  must  be,  sir :  you  see  the  danger  my 
little  wife  is  in,  sir. 

Pure.  Truly,  I  do  love  my  child  dearly, 
and  I  would  not  have  her  miscarry,  or 
hazard  her  first-fruits,  if  it  might  be  other 
wise. 

Bus.  Surely,  it  may  be  otherwise,  but  it 
is  subject  to  construction,  subject,  and  hath 
a  face  of  offence  with  the  weak,  a  great 
face,  a  foul  face ;  but  that  face  may  have  a 
veil  put  over  it,  and  be  shadowed  as  it 
were ;  it  may  be  eaten,  and  in  the  Fair,  I 
take  it,  in  a  booth,  the  tents  of  the  wicked  : 
the  place  is  not  much,  not  very  much,  we 
may  be  religious  in  the  midst  of  the  pro 
fane,  so  it  be  eaten  with  a  reformed  mouth, 
with  sobriety,  and  humbleness ;  not  gorged 
in  with  gluttony  or  greediness,  there's  the 
fear:  for,  should  she  go  there,  as  taking 
pride  in  the  place,  or  delight  in  the  unclean 
dressing,  to  feed  the  vanity  of  the  eye,  or 
lust  of  the  palate,  it  were  not  well,  it  were 
not  fit,  it  were  abominable,  and  not  good. 

Lit.  Nay,  I  knew  that  afore,  and  told 
her  on't;  but  'courage,  Win,  we'll  be 
humble  enough,  we'll  seek  out  the  home 
liest  booth  in  the  Fair,  that's  certain ; 
rather  than  fail,  we'll  eat  it  on  the  ground. 

Pure.  Ay,  and  I'll  go  with  you  myself, 
Win-the-fight,  and  my  brother  Zeal-of-the- 
land  shall  go  with  us  too,  for  our  better 
consolation. 

Mrs.  Lit.  Uh,  uh ! 

Lit.  Ay,  and  Solomon  too,  Win,  the 
more  the  merrier.  Win,  we'll  leave  Rabbi 
Busy  in  a  booth.  {Aside  to  Mrs.  Lit.] — 
Solomon !  my  cloak. 

Enter  Solomon  with  the  cloak. 

Sal.  Here,  sir. 

Bus.  In  the  way  of  comfort  to  the  weak, 
I  will  go  and  eat.  I  will  eat  exceedingly, 
and  prophesy  ;*  there  may  be  a  good  use 


1  Ay,  sir,  a  Bartholomew  pig,  &c.  ]  Roasted 
pigs  were  (and  perhaps  still  are]  the  chief  enter 
tainment  at  Bartholomew  Fair.  Our  old  writers 
abound  in  allusions  to  this  circumstance ;  and 
Mrs.  Littlewit  is  not  the  only  instance  of  a  citi 
zen's  wife  feigning  a  longing  for  pig  in  order  to 
be  taken  to  the  Fair.  Thus  Davenant : 

"  Now  London's  Mayor,  on  saddle  new, 
Rides  to  the  Fair  of  Bartlemew  ; 
He  twirls  his  chain,  and  looketh  big, 
As  if  to  fright  the  head  of  pig, 


That  gaping  lies  on  every  stall, 
Till  female  with  great  belly  call." 

2  /  will  eat  exceedingly,  and  prophesy.] 

Crine  senex  faiiaticus  albo, 
Sacrorumantistes,  rarumet  mentorabile  magni 
Gutturis  exentplutn  I 

And  such  has  been  the  religious  hypocrite  in 
every  age  !  Jonson's  character  of  the  zealot  of 
his  own  time,  stands  pre-eminent  for  truth  and 
vigour,  a  noble  instance  of  his  acute  and  dis- 
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made  of  it  too,  now  I  think  on't :  by  the 
public  eating  of  swine's  flesh,  to  profess  our 
hate  and  loathing  of  Judaism,  whereof  the 
brethren  stand  taxed.  I  will  therefore  eat, 
yea,  I  will  eat  exceedingly. 

Lit.  Good,  i'  faith,  I  will  eat  heartily  too, 
because  I  will  be  no  Jew,  I  could  never 
away  with1  that  stiff-necked  generation  : 
and  truly,  I  hope  my  little  one  will  be  like 
me,  that  cries  for  pig  so  in  the  mother's 
belly. 

Bus.  Very  likely,  exceeding  likely,  very 
exceeding  likely.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  I.— The  Fair. 

A  number  of  Booths,  Stalls,  &v.,  set  out, 
Lanthorn  Leatherhead,  Joan  Trash, 
and  others,  sitting  by  their  wares. 

Enter  Justice  Overdo,  at  a  distance, 
in  disguise. 

Over.  Well,  in  justice  name,  and  the 
king's,  and  for  the  commonwealth!  defy 
all  the  world,  Adam  Overdo,  for  a  disguise, 
and  all  story;  for  thou  hast  fitted  thyself,  I 
swear.  Fain  would  I  meet  the  Linceus 
now,  that  eagle's  eye,  that  piercing  Epi- 
daurian  serpent  (as  my  Quintus  Horace 
calls  him),"  that  could  discover  a  justice  of 
peace  (and  lately  of  the  Quorum)  under 
this  covering.  They  may  have  seen  many 
a  fool  in  the  habit  of  a  justice ;  but  never 


criminating  powers,  and  of  an  imagination  at 
once  ardent  and  enlightened.  The  gluttony  of 
the  brethren  is  touched  with  some  humour  in  the 
old  comedy  of  The  Puritan. 

"  Nick.  Say  that  I  am  gone  to  a  fast 

Sim.  To  3,/ast  !  very  good. 

Nick.  Ay,  to  a  fast,  say,  with  Master  Full- 
belly,  the  minister. 

Sim.  Master  Fullbelly  !  an  honest  man  :  he 
feeds  the  flock  well,  for  he  is  an  excellent 
feeder. 

Frail.  O  ay  :  I  have  known  him  eat  a  whole 
Pig,  and  afterwards  fall  to  the  pettitoes." 

By  prophesy,  which  occurs  in  the  line  above, 
the  Puritans  meant  those  extemporaneous  rhap 
sodies  which  they  sometimes  poured  out  in  the 
heat  of  their  preaching. 

\  I  could  never  aw  ay  with,  &c.]  i.e.,  suffer,  or 
abide.  An  expression  of  dislike  familiar  to  all 

b. 


the  writers  of  those  times.     See  vol   i.  p.  181 
1  As  my  Quintus  Horace  calls  him.}    Qu 
aut  aquila,  aut  serpens,  Epidaurius.—\t       
pears  that  Adam  was  in  the  dress  of  a  fool  or 
clown  :  he  has  a  garded  coat,  and  other  charac- 


ap 


till  now,  a  justice  in  the  habit  of  a  fool. 
Thus  must  we  do  though,  that  wake  for  the 
public  good;  and  thus  hath  the  wise  ma 
gistrate  done  in  all  ages.  There  is  a  doing 
of  right  out  of  wrong,  if  the  way  be  found. 
Never  shall  I  enougii  commend  a  worthy 
worshipful  man,  sometime  a  capital  mem 
ber  of  this  city,  for  his  high  wisdom  in  this 
point,  who  would  take  you  now  the  habit 
of  a  porter,  now  of  a  carman,  now  of  the 
dog-killer  in  this  month  of  August  ;3  and 
in  the  winter,  of  a  seller  of  tinder-boxes. 
And  what  would  he  do  in  all  these  shapes  ? 
marry,  go  you  into  every  alehouse,  and 
down  into  every  cellar;  measure  the  length 
of  puddings,  take  the  gauge  of  black  pots 
and  cans,  ay,  and  custards,  with  a  stick  ; 
and  their  circumference  with  a  thread  ; 
weigh  the  loaves  of  bread  on  his  middle 
finger ;  then  would  he  send  for  them  home ; 
give  the  puddings  to  the  poor,  the  bread  to 
the  hungry,  the  custards  to  his  children ; 
break  the  pots,  and  burn  the  cans  himself : 
he  would  not  trust  his  corrupt  officers,  he 
would  do  it  himself.  Would  all  men  in 
authority  would  follow  this  worthy  prece 
dent!  for  alas,  as  we  are  public  persons, 
what  do  we  know?  nay,  what  can  we 
know  ?  we  hear  with  other  men's  ears,  we 
see  with  other  men's  eyes.  A  foolish  con 
stable  or  a  sleepy  watchman,  is  all  our  in 
formation  ;  he  slanders  a  gentleman  by  the 
virtue  of  his  place,  as  he  calls  it,  and  we, 
by  the  vice  of  ours,  must  believe  him.  As, 
awhile  agone,  they  made  me,  yea  me,  to 
mistake  an  honest  zealous  pursuivant  for  a 


teristic  marks  of  his  employ,  which  was  to  make 
speeches  or  "orations  (as  Jonson  terms  them), 
with  his  back  to  the  booths."  He  is  called 
Arthur  of  Bradley,  from  a  whimsical  character 
often  mentioned  by  our  old  writers,  who  pro 
bably  affected  this  kind  of  habiliment.  Arthur 
is  the  subject  of  a  ballad,  of  which  the  chorus  is 
"  O  brave  Arthur  of  Bradley ;"  and  which  is 
yet  sung  at  harvest-homes  and  other  rustic  fes 
tivals.  It  is  printed  in  An  Antidote  against 
Melancholy,  1661  ;  but  was  written  long  before, 
as  it  is  quoted  in  Decker's  Honest  Whore. 
There  must  have  been  some  crazy  simpleton, 
some  street  orator,  well  known  at  the  time  by 
this  appellation,  to  make  these  frequent  allu 
sions  to  him  so  popular. 

*  Now  of  the  dog-killer,  in  this  month  of 
August;}  This  is  the  first  mention  which  I  have 
found  in  our  old  writers  of  a  practice  very  com 
mon  on  the  continent.  The  public  officers, 
whenever  an  epidemic  madness  of  these  animals 
is  suspected,  patrol  the  streets  with  poisoned 
balls  of  flour,  or  meat,  in  their  pockets,  to  flina 
down  before  them  on  the  first  symptoms  of 
danger. 
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seminary ;!  and  a  proper  young  bachelor  of 
musick,  for  a  bawd.  This  we  are  subject 
to  that  live  in  high  place ;  all  our  intelli 
gence  is  idle,  and  most  of  our  intelligencers 
knaves;  and  by  your  leave,  ourselves 
thought  little  better,  if  not  arrant  fools,  for 
believing  them.  I,  Adam  Overdo,  am  re 
solved  therefore  to  spare  spy-money  here 
after,  and  make  mine  own  discoveries. 
Many  are  the  yearly  enormities  of  this  Fair, 
in  whose  courts  of  Pie-poudres2 1  have  had 
the  honour,  during  the  three  days  some 
times  to  sit  as  judge.  But  this  is  the 
special  day  for  detection  of  those  foresaid 
enormities.  Here  is  my  black  book  for  the 
purpose ;  this  the  cloud  that  hides  me  ; 
under  this  covert  I  shall  see  and  not  be 
seen.  On,  Junius  Brutus.  And  as  I  began, 
so  I'll  end  ,  in  justice  name,  and  the  king's, 
and  for  the  commonwealth ! 

[Advances  to  the  booths,  and  stands 

aside. 

Leath.  The  Fair's  pestilence  dead  me- 
thiriks  ;  people  come  not  abroad  to-day, 


whatever  the  matter  is.  Do  you  hear, 
sister  Trash,  lady  of  the  basket  ?'sit  farther 
with  your  gingerbread  progeny  there,  and 
hinder  not  the  prospect  of  my  shop,  or  I'll 
have  it  proclaimed  in  the  Fair,  what  stuff 
they  are  made  on. 

Trash.  Why,  what  stuff  are  they  made 
on,  brother  Leatherhead  ?  nothing  but 
what's  wholsome,  I  assure  you. 

Leath.  Yes,  stale  bread,  rotten  eggs, 
musty  ginger,  and  dead  honey,  you  know. 

Over.  Ay  !  have  I  met  with  enormity  so 
soon  ?  [Aside. 

Leath.  I  shall  mar  your  market,  old  Joan. 

Trash.  Mar  my  market,  thou  too-proud 
pedler  !  do  thy  worst,  I  defy  thee,  I,  and 
thy  stable  of  hobby-horses.  I  pay  for  my 
ground  as  well  as  thou  dost :  an  thou 
wrong'st  me,  for  all  thou  art  parcel -poet, 
and  an  inginer,3  I'll  find  a  friend  who  shall 
right  me,  and  make  a  ballad  of  thee,  and 
thy  cattle  all  over.  Are  you  puft  up  with 
the  pride  of  your  wares  ?  your  arsedine  ?4 

Leath.  Go  to,  old  Joan,   I'll  talk  with 


1  A  zealous  pursuivant  for  a  seminary;] 
Seminaries  were  popish  priests  who  received 
their  education  in  some  foreign  university,  and 
whose  residence  was  not  tolerated  in  this  country. 
They  were  the  objects  of  severe  persecution  in 
Jonson's  days,  and  indeed  long  before  and  after 
them.  The  instances  of  blundering  here  pro 
duced  Whalley  supposed  to  be  personal :  he  did 
not  observe  that  they  were  merely  satirical ;  and 
meant  to  indicate  a  certain  identity  of  profession 
and  character. 

a  In  whose  courts  of  Pie-poudres.]  "From 
the  French  P  ied-poudreux :  It  is  a  court  held  in 
fairs  to  do  justice  to  buyers  and  sellers,  and  for 
redress  of  all  disorders  committed  in  them.  So 
called  because  as  fairs  are  most  usually  in  sum 
mer,  the  suitors  are  commonly  country  people 
with  dusty  feet."— Diet. 

3  For  all  thou  art  parcel-poet  and  an  inginer •,] 
It  is  commonly  supposed,  that  under  the  cha 
racter  of  Lanthorn  Leatherhead,  Jonson  in 
tended  to  represent  Inigo  Jones.  What  par 
ticular  cause  of  offence  Jones  had  given  to  him 
at  this  time,  or  whether  the  quarrel  was  mutual, 
I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  Certain  it  is, 
that  he  was  employed  on  the  machinery  of  some 
of  our  author's  masques,  and  the  first  symptoms 
of  that  jealousy  which  afterwards  broke  out  be 
tween  them,  on  their  respective  claims  to  the 
chief  merit  in  those  exhibitions,  might  have  be 
gun  to  manifest  themselves  at  this  early  period 
of  their  acquaintance.  This,  however,  is  but 
conjecture.  Jonson  himself  deprecates  all  ap 
plication  of  this  character  to  a  particular  person  ; 
and  it  must  be  confessed,  that  if  Jones  is  actually 
meant,  the  satire  is  neither  very  severe,  nor  very 
appropriate :  indeed,  I  scarcely  know  what  part 
ol  it,  except  perhaps  the  allusion  to  his  dress, 
"'  :ularly  applies  to  him.  It  cannot  well  be 


the  puppet-show  in  the  last  act,  for  in  that  there 
is  no  machinery  ;  nor  could  the  poet  have  intro 
duced  Jones  there  as  Leatherhead,  without  mean 
ing  to  satirize  himself  at  the  same  time,  under 
the  character  of  John  Littlewit,  which  will 
hardly  be  granted.  Add  to  this,  that  Inigo 
Jones  had  left  England  for  Italy,  two  years  be 
fore  Bartholomew  Fair  appeared  on  the  stage, 
and  that  his  return  did  not  take  place  till  long 
after  that  period.  His  pretensions  to  poetry 
too,  at  this  time,  seem  almost  too  trifling  to 
entitle  him  to  notice  even  as  ^.parcel-^oet,  being 
confined,  as  far  as  I  know,  to  a  piece  of  doggrel 
prefixed  to  Coryat's  Crudities. 

After  all,  I  have  no  intention  to  deny  that  he 
is  alluded  to  in  Lanthorn  Leatherhead,  although 
I  profess  not  to  see  all  the  "  malignity"  and  envy 
which  the  critics  have  discovered  in  Jonson's 
delineation  of  that  character.  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  return  to  this  subject. 

*  Your  arsedine,]  In  Lysons's  Environs  of 
London,  the  two  following  items  are  given  from 
some  parish  register  of  Hen.  VII.  time.  "  For 
4  plytes  of  laun  for  the  mores"  (morrice-dancers) 
"  garmentes,  0.2.11."  "  For  orsden  for  the  same, 
o.o.io."  "  Though  it  varies  considerably,"  (ob 
serves  the  editor)  "from  that  word,  this  may  be 
a  corruption  of  orpintent"  Upon  which  Ritson 
remarks — "  How  orsden  can  be  a  corruption  of 
orpiment,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  conceive  ;  it  may 
as  well  be  supposed  to  mean  worsted  or  buck 
ram."  It  certainly  may,  by  those  who  know 
nothing  of  our  old  language.  But  Mr.  Lysons 
is  right  ;  except  indeed,  that  the  word  is  a  vulgar 
corruption  of  arsenic,  which  (though  Ritson  ap 
pears  not  to  have  known  it)  is  but  another  term 
for  orpiment.  A  base  kind  of  this  mineral  earth 
(yellow  arsenic)  was  in  very  genet  al  use  among 
the  painters,  and  is  undoubtedly  the  pigment 
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you  anon  ;  and  take  you  down  too,  afore 
Justice  Overdo  :  he  is  the  man  must  charm 
you,1  I'll  have  you  in  the  Pie-poudres. 

Trash.  Charm  me  !  I'll  meet  thee  face 
to  face,  afore  his  worship,  when  thou 
darest :  and  though  I  be  a  little  crooked  o' 
my  body,  I  shall  be  found  as  upright  in 
my  dealing  as  any  woman  in  Smithfield,  I ; 
charm  me  1 

Over.  I  am  glad  to  hear  my  name  is 
their  terror  yet ;  this  is  doing  of  justice. 

{Aside. 
[A  number  of  people  pass  over  the  stage. 

Leath.  What  do  you  lack?  what  is't  you 
buy?  what  do  you  lack?  rattles,  drums, 
halberts,  horses,  babies  o"  the  best,  fiddles 
of  the  finest? 

Enter  Costardmonger,  followed  by 
Nightingale. 

Cost.  Buy  any  pears,  pears,  fine,  very 
fine  pears  ! 

Trash.  Buy  any  gingerbread,  gilt 
gingerbread. 

Night.    Hey,  [sings. 

Now  the  Fair's  a  filling  ! 

O,  for  a  tune  to  startle 

The  birds  o'  the  booths  here  billing, 

Yearly  with  old  saint  Bartle  ! 

The  drunkards  they  are  wading, 

The  punks  and  chapmen  trading  ; 

Who'd  see  the  Fair  without  his  lading? 

Buy  any  ballads,  new  ballads  ? 

Enter  Ursula,  from  her  tooth. 

Urs.  Fie  upon't :  who  would  wear  out 
their  youth  and  prime  thus,  in  roasting  of 
pigs,  that  had  any  cooler  vocation  ?  hell's 
a  kind  of  cold  cellar  to't,  a  very  fine  vault, 
o'  my  conscience  ! — What,  Mooncalf ! 

Moon,  [within.]  Here,  mistress. 


Night.  How  now,  Ursula?  in  a  heat,  in 
a  heat  ? 

Urs.  My  chair,  you  false  faucet  you  ; 
and  my  morning's  draught,  quickly,  a 
bottle  of  ale,  to  quench  me,  raccal.  I  am 
all  fire  and  fat,  Nightingale,  I  shall  e'en 
melt  away  to  the  first  woman,  a  rib  again, 
I  am  afraid.  I  do  water  the  ground  in 
knots,  as  I  go,  like  a  great  garden  pot  ; 
you  may  follow  me  by  the  SS  I  make. 

Night.  Alas,  good  Urse  !  was  Zekiel  here 
this  morning  ? 

Urs.  Zekiel?  what  Zekiel? 

Night.  Zekiel  Edgworth,  the  civil  cut- 
purse,  you  know  him  well  enough  ;  he  that 
talks  bawdy  to  you  still :  I  call  him  my 
secretary. 

Urs.  He  promised  to  be  here  this  morn 
ing,  I  remember. 

Night.  When  he  comes,  bid  him  stay  : 
I'll  be  back  again  presently. 

Urs.  Best  take  your  morning  dew  in 
your  belly,  Nightingale. 

Enter  Mooncalf  with  the  chair. 

Come,  sir,  set  it  here ;  did  not  I  bid  you 
should  get  a  chair  let  out  o'  the  sides  for 
me,  that  my  hips  might  play?  you'll  never 
think  of  anything  till  your  dame  be  rump- 
galled  ;  'tis  well,  changeling :  because  it 
can  take  in  your  grasshopper's  thighs,  you 
care  for  no  more.  Now,  you  look  as  you 
had  been  in  the  corner  of  the  booth,  fleaing 
your  breech  with  a  candle's  end,  and  set 
fire  o'  the  Fair.  Fill,  Stole,*  fill. 

Over.  This  pig-woman  do  I  know,  and 
I  will  put  her  in,  for  my  second  enormity  ; 
she  hath  been  before  me,  punk,  pinnace, 
and  bawd,3  any  time  these  two  and  twenty 
years  upon  record  in  the  Pie-poudres. 

{Aside. 

Urs.  Fill  again,  you  unlucky  vermin  1 
Moon.  Pray  you  be  not  angry,  mistress, 
I'll  have  it  widened  anon. 


with  "which  the  dancers'  garments"  were 
coloured.  This  orsden  is  the  arsedine  of  Jonson, 
under  which  name  it  also  appears  in  Nashe's 
Lenten  Stuff.  "  These  herrings  he  carried  till 
his  arms  aked  again,  to  make  them  glare  like 
a  turkey  brooch,  or  a  London  vintner's  sign  thick 
jagged  and  fringed  with  theaming  arsadine." 
It  is  still  used  by  the  Dutch  to  colour  their  toys, 
and  perhaps  Joan  herself  was  not  altogether  un 
acquainted  with  its  value. 

1  He  is  the  man  must  charm  you,]  i.e.,  silence 
you.  In  this  sense  the  word  occurs  in  all  the 
writers  of  Jonson's  time.  By  an  evident  mis 
print  '  clatHouryour  tongues"  is  given  for  charm 
Silence)  them,  in  the  Winter's  Tale;  and  the 


painful  endeavours  of  the  commentators  to  ex 
plain  the  simple  nonsense  of  the  text  by  contra 
dictory  absurdities  might  claim  our  pity,  if 
their  unfounded  assertions  did  not  provoke  our 
contempt. 

8  Fill,  Stote,]  Ursula  alludes  to  his  lean 
make.  A  state  is  an  animal  of  the  weasel 
kind. 

8  Punk,  pinnace,  and  bawd ,1  The  usual  gra 
dation  in  infamy.  PL  pinnace  was  a  light  vessel 
built  for  speed,  generally  employed  as  a  tender. 
Hence  our  old  dramatists  constantly  used  the 
word  for  a  person  employed  in  love  messages,  a 
go-between  in  the  worst  sense,  and  only  differ 
ing  from  a  bawd  in  not  being  stationary. 
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Urs.  No,  no,  I  shall  e'en  dwindle  away 
to't,  ere  the  Fair  be  done,  you  think,  now 
you  have  heated  me  :  a  poor  vexed  thing  I 
am,  I  feel  myself  dropping  already  as  fast 
as  I  can  ;  two  stone  o'  suet  a  day  is  my 
proportion.  I  can  but  hold  life  and  soul 
together  with  this,  (here's  to  you,  Night 
ingale),  and  a  whiff  of  tobacco  at  most. 
Where's  my  pipe  now  ?  not  filled  !  thou 
arrant  incubee. 

Night.  Nay,  Ursula,  thou'ltgall  between 
the  tongue  and  the  teeth,  with  fretting,  now. 

Urs.  How  can  I  hope  Hhat  ever  he'll 
discharge  his  place  of  trust,  tapster,  a  man 
of  reckoning  under  me,  that  remembers 
nothing  I  say  to  him  ?  [Exit  Night.]  but 
look  to't,  sirrah,  you  were  best.  Three 
pence  a  pipe-full,  I  will  have  made,  of  all 
my  whole  half  pound  of  tobacco,  and  a 
quarter  of  pound  of  colts-foot  mixt  with  it 
too,  to  [eke1]  it  out.  I  that  have  dealt  so 
long  in  the  fire,  will  not  be  to  seek  in  smoke 
now.  Then  six  and  twenty  shillings  a 
barrel  I  will  advance  on  my  beer,  and  fifty 
shillings  a  hundred  on  my  bottle-ale  ;  1 
have  told  you  the  ways  how  to  raise  it. 
Froth  your  cans  well  in  the  filling,  at 
length,  rogue,  and  jog  your  bottles  o'  the 
buttock,  sirrah,  then  skink  out  the  first 
glass  ever,  and  drink  with  all  companies, 
though  you  be  sure  to  be  drunk  ;  you'll 
misreckon  the  better,  and  be  less  ashamed 
on't.2  But  your  true  trick,  rascal,  must  be, 
to  be  ever  busy,  and  mistake  away  the 
bottles  and  cans,3  in  haste,  before  they  be 
half  drunk  off,  and  never  hear  anybody 
call,  (if  they  should  chance  to  mark  you)', 
till  you  have  brought  fresh,  and  be  able  to 
forswear  them.  Give  me  a  drink  of  ale. 

Over.  This  is  the  very  womb  and  bed  of 
enormity  !  gross  as  herself !  this  must  all 
down  for  enormity,  all,  every  whit  on't. 

[Aside. 
[Knocking  within. 


Urs.  Look  who's  there,  sirrah :  five 
ihillings  a  pig  is  my  price,  at  least  ;  if  it 
be  a  sow  pig,  sixpence  more ;  if  she  be  a 
great-bellied  wife,  and  long  for't,  sixpence 
more  for  that. 

Over.  O  tempora  !  O  mores !  1  would 
not  have  lost  my  discovery  of  this  one 
grievance,  for  my  place,  and  worship  o'  the 
Dench.  How  is  the  poor  subject  abused 
here  !  Well,  I  will  fall  in  with  her,  and 
with  her  Mooncalf,  and  win  out  wonders 
of  enormity.  [Comes  forward.] — By  thy 
'eave,  goodly  woman,  and  the  fatness  of 
:he  Fair,  oily  as  the  king's  constable's  lamp, 
and  shining  as  his  shooing-horn  1  hath  thy 
ale  virtue,  or  thy  beer  strength,  that  the 
tongue  of  man  may  be  tickled,  and  his 
palate  pleased  in  the  morning  ?  Let  thy 
pretty  nephew  here  go  search  and  see. 

Urs.  What  new  roarer  is  this  ? 

Moon.  O  Lord  !  do  you  not  know  him, 
mistress  ?  'tis  mad  Arthur  of  Bradley,  that 
makes  the  orations. — Brave  master,  old 
Arthur  of  Bradley,  how  do  you?  wel 
come  to  the  Fair  !  when  shall  we  hear  you 
again,  to  handle  your  matters,  with  your 
back  against  a  booth,  ha  ?  I  have  been  one 
of  your  little  disciples,  in  my  days. 

Over.  Let  me  drink,  boy,  with  my  love, 
hy  aunt  here  ;  that  I  may  be  eloquent : 
but  of  thy  best,  lest  it  be  bitter  in  my 
mouth,  and  my  words  fall  foul  on  the  Fair. 

Urs.  Why  dost  thou  not  fetch  him 
drink,  and  offer  him  to  sit  ? 

Moon.  Is  it  ale  or  beer,  Master  Arthur? 

Over.  Thy  best,  pretty  stripling,  thy 
best ;  the  salhe  thy  dove  drinketh,  and 
thou  drawest  on  holydays. 

Urs.  Bring  him  a  sixpenny  bottle  of  ale: 
they  say  a  fool's  handsel  is  lucky. 

Over.  Bring  both,  child.  [Sits  down  in 
the  booth."]  Ale  for  Arthur,  and  beer  for 
Bradley.  Ale  for  thine  aunt,  boy.4  [Exit 
Moon.] — My  disguise  takes  to  the  very 


1  [Eke}  The  old  copy  has  itch:  perhaps  the 
author's  word  was  eech,  the  same  as  eke. 

2  You'll  misreckon   the  better,   and  be  less 
ashamed    on't.}    Ursula,    shrewd    as    she    un 
doubtedly  is,  has  yet  overlooked  one  notable  in 
ducement    for    drinking    ivitk    the    company. 
"  The   time  has  been,"  says  Mrs.  Cole  (melior 
Locusta),  "  that  I  could  have  made  seventeen 
shillings  a   day  by  my  oitm  drinking,  and  the 
next  morning  was  neither  sick  nor  sorry."     But 
Mrs.  Cole  lived  in  polished  society,  and  would 
have   turned  with  contempt  from  the  reprobate 
vulgarity   of  the  frequenters  of   Bartholomew 
Fair. 

3  Mistake  away  the  cans,  &c.J   Carry  them 
off,  and  pretend  that  it   was  done  by  mistake. 

VOL.  H. 


This  practice  was  so  common,  that  the  expres 
sion  became  a  cant  phrase  for  private  stealing. 
Thus  Donne  :  "  Would  it  not  anger  a  stoic,  a 
coward,  yea,  a  martyr,  to  see  a  pursuivant  come 
in,  and  call  all  his  clothes,  copes,  books,  primers; 
and  all  his  plate,  chalices ;  and  mistake  them 
away,  and  ask  a  few  for  coming  ?"  Sat.  5.  The 
reader,  1  suspect,  is  not  aware  that  he  has  been 
perusing  verse  all  this  while  ! 

*  Ale/or  thine  aunt,  boy.}  In  the  cant  language 
of  the  age,  aunt  denoted  a  baiud.  So  in  A 
Trick  to  catch  the  old  One,  by  Middleton,  1616: 
"  It  was  better  bestowed  upon  his  uncle  than 
one  of  his  aunts,  I  need  not  say  bawd,  for  every 
one  knows  what  aunt  stands  for  in  the  last 
translation." — WHAL. 
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wish  and  reach  of  it.  I  shall,  by  the 
benefit  of  this,  discover  enough  and  more: 
and  yet  get  off  with  the  reputation  of  what 
I  would  be  :  a  certain  middling  thing,  be 
tween  a  fool  and  a  madman.  [Aside. 

Enter  Knockem. 

Knock.  What !  my  little  lean  Ursula ! 
my  she-bear  !  art  thou  alive  yet,  with  thy 
litter  of  pigs  to  grunt  out  another  Bartho 
lomew  Fair  ?  ha  I 

Urs.  Yes,  and  to  amble  a  foot,  when  the 
Fair  is  done,  to  hear  you  groan  out  of  a 
cart,  up  the  heavy  hill 

Knock.  Of  Holbourn,  Ursula,  meanst 
thou  so?  for  what,  for  what,  pretty  Urse? 

Urse.  For  cutting  halfpenny  purses,  or 
stealing  little  penny  dogs  out  o'  the  Fair. 

Knock.  O  1  good  words,  good  words, 
Urse. 

Over.  Another  special  enormity.  A  cut- 
purse  of  the  sword,  the  boot,  and  the 
feather  !  those  are  his  marks.  [Aside. 


Re-enter  Mooncalf,  with  the  ale,  6»r. 

Urs.  You  are  one  of  those  horse-leeches 
that  gave  out  I  was  dead,  in  Turnbull- 
street,  of  a  surfeit  of  bottle-ale  and  tripes  ? 

Knock.  No,  'twas  better  meat,  Urse  : 
cows'  udders,  cows'  udders  ! 

Urs.  Well,  I  shall  be  meet  with  your 
mumbling  mouth  one  day.1 

Knock.  What !  thou'lt  poison  me  with  a 
newt  in  a  bottle  of  ale,  wilt  thou  ?  or  a 
spider  in  a  tobacco-pipe,  Urse?  Come, 
there's  no  malice  in  these  fat  folks,2 1  never 
fear  thee,  an  I  can  scape  thy  lean  Moon 
calf  here.  Let's  drink  it  out,  good  Urse, 
and  no  vapours  1  [Exit  Ursula. 

Over.  Dost  thou  hear,  boy?  There's 
for  thy  ale,  and  the  remnant  for  thee. — 
Speak  in  thy  faith  of  a  faucet  now ;  is  this 
goodly  person  before  us  here,  this  vapours, 
a  knight  of  the  knife  ? 

Moon.  What  mean  you  by  that,  Master 
Arthur  ? 

Over.  I  mean  a  child  of  the  horn-thumb,3 
a  babe  of  booty,  boy,  a  cutpurse. 


1  /  shall  be  meet  with  your  mumbling  mouth 
one  day.}  This  is  a  common  phrase  in  our  old 
dramatists,  signifying  to  be  even  with  a  person. 
So  Shakspeare  :  "  He'll  be  meet  -with  you,  I 
doubt  it  not."— Much  Ado  About  Nothing, 
act  i.  sc.  i. 

And  in  The  London  Prodigal:  "Well,  you 
old  rascal,  /  shall  meet  with  you"  act  iii.  sc.  3. 
— WHAL. 

The  reader  who  is  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  Turnout-street,  will  enter  into  Ursula's  feel 
ings,  at  being  charged  with  frequenting  it. 

*  Come,  there's  no  malice  in  tfiesefat  folks, 
&c.]  This  passage  is  adduced  as  another  proof 
of  Jonson's  malignity,  it  being  an  evident  sneer 
at  those  lines  in  Julius  Ccesar: 

"  Let  me  have  men  about  me  that  are  fat, 

Sleek  headed  men  and  such  as  sleep  o'  nights." 
Who  can  doubt  it  f  And  when  he  personified 
Envy  in  the  lean  Macilente,  it  is  equally  clear 
that  he  intended  to  ridicule  those  which  imme 
diately  follow  them : 

*'  Yon  Cassius  hath  a  lean  and  hungry  look, 
He  thinks  too  much:  such  men  are  dange 
rous." 

It  may  indeed  be  urged  that  Macilente  ap 
peared  many  years  before  Julius  Cezsar;  but 
that  plea  is  always  invalidated  in  Jonson's  case. 
Seriously,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  commentators 
thought  no  one  before  Shakspeare  had  discovered 
that  fat  people  were  commonly  good  humoured  ! 
Admitting,  however,  this  important  observation 
to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  Tonson  (though  it  is 
found  m  his  Catiline,  and  elsewhere),  it  will  not 
even  then  follow  that  he  sneers  at  our  great  poet 
ia  adopting  it.  The  fact  is,  that  the  lines  in 
question  are  taken  from  North's  translation  of 


Plutarch,  an  author  with  whom  Jonson  was 
intimately  acquainted,  and  assuredly  little  likely 
to  ridicule.  Shakspeare  has  merely  put  the 
sentiment  (which  was  familiar  to  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  kingdom),  into  good 
verse.  "When  Caesar's  friends  complained  of 
Antonius  and  Dolobella,  that  they  pretended 
some  mischief  towards  him  ;  he  answered,  as  for 
those_^z^  fnena.nd  smooth-combed  heads,  I  never 
reckon  of  them;  but  these  pale-visaged  and 
carrion  lean  people,  I  fear  them  most ;  mean 
ing  Brutus  and  Cassius."  We  shall  probably 
now  hear  no  more  of  "old  Ben's  malignity"  in 
this  instance. 

8  /  mean  a  child  of  the  horn-thumb,  &c.] 
This  alludes  to  a  trick  of  pickpockets,  who  are 
said  to  place  a  case,  or,  as  our  old  writers  some 
times  call  it,  a  thimble  of  horn  on  the  thumb,  to 
support  the  edge  of  the  knife,  in  the  act  of  cut 
ting  purses.  It  is  an  ancient  and  authentic 
practice — antiquum  et  vetus  est — as  I  find  it 
mentioned  in  some  of  our  earliest  dramas  : 

"  But  cosin,  bicause  to  that  office  ye  may  not 

come, 
Frequent  your  exercises : — a  home  on.  your 

thumbe, 

A  quicke  eye,   a  sharp  knife,  at  hand  a  re 
ceiver,'  &c. — King  Cambises. 

This  is  the  lamentable  tragedy,  mixed  full  of 
pleasant  mirth,  which  Falstaff  professes  to  imi 
tate  ;  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  written 
about  1560.  The  expression  also  occurs  in  a 
Moral  Dialogue  by  Willyam  Bulleyn,  about  the 
same  period  :  "  We  also  give  for  our  arms  three 
whetstones  (the  old  symbol  of  lying)  in  gules, 
with  no  difference,  and  upon  our  creste,  a  left 
hand  with  a  home  upon  tfte  thumbe,  and  a  knifa 
in  the  hande." 
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Moon.  O  Lord,  sir !  far  from  it.  This 
is  Master  Daniel  Knockem  Jordan :  the 
ranger  of  Turnbull.  He  is  a  horse-courser, 
sir. 

Over.  Thy  dainty  dame,  though,  called 
him  cutpurse. 

Moon.  Like  enough,  sir;  she'll  do  forty 
such  things  in  an  hour  (an  you  listen  to  j 
her)  for  her  recreation,  if  the  toy  take  her  i 
in  the  greasy  kerchief:  it  makes  her  fat, 
you  see ;  she  battens  with  it. 

Over.  Here  I  might  have  been  deceived 
now,  and  have  put  a  fool's  blot  upon 
myself,  if  I  had  not  played  an  after  game 
of  discretion  1  [Aside. 

Re-enter  Ursula,  dropping. 

Knock.  Alas,  poor  Urse !  this  is  an  ill 
season  for  thee. 

Urs.  Hang  yourself,  hackney-man  ! 

Knock.  How,  how,  Urse  1  vapours  ? 
motion  breed  vapours? 

Urs.  Vapours!  never  tusk,  nor  twirl 
your  dibble,1  good  Jordan,  I  know  what 
you'll  take  to  a  very  drop.  Though  you  be 
captain  of  the  roarers,  and  fight  well  at  the 
case  of  piss-pots,  you  shall  not  fright  me 
with  your  lion-chap,  sir,  nor  your  tusks  ; 
you  angry!  you  are  hungry.  Come,  a 
pig's  head  will  stop  your  mouth,  and  stay 
your  stomach  at  all  times. 

Knock.  Thou  art  such  another  mad, 
merry  Urse,  still!  troth  I  do  make  con 
science  of  vexing  thee,  now  in  the  dog-days, 
this  hot  weather,  for  fear  of  foundering 
thee  in  the  body,  and  melting  down  a 
pillar  of  the  Fair.  Pray  thee  take  thy  chair 
again,  and  keep  state;  and  let's  have  a 
fresh  bottle  of  ale,  and  a  pipe  of  tobacco ; 
and  no  vapours.  I'll  have  this  belly  o' 


thine  taken  up,2  and  thy  grass  scoured,    I 
wench. — 

Enter  Edgworth. 

Look,  here's  Ezekiel  Edgworth ;  a  fine  boy 
of  his  inches,  as  any  is  in  the  Fair !  has 
still  money  in  his  purse,  and  will  pay  all, 
with  a  kind  heart,  and  good  vapours. 

Edg.  That  I  will  indeed,  willingly, 
Master  Knockem ;  fetch  some  ale  and 
tobacco. 

[Exit  Moon. — People  cross  the  stage. 

Lcath.  What  do  you  lack,  gentlemen  ? 
maid,  see  a  fine  hobby-horse  for  your  young 
master ;  cost  you  but  a  token  a  week  his 
provender. 

Re-enter  Nightingale,  with.  Corncutter  and 
Mousetrap-man. 

Corn.  Have  you  any  corns3  in  your  feet 
and  toes  ? 

Mouse.  Buy  a  mousetrap,  a  mousetrap, 
or  a  tormentor  for  a  flea? 

Trash.  Buy  some  gingerbread? 

Night.  Ballads,  ballads!  fine  new  bal 
lads:— 

"  Hear  for  your  love,  and  buy  for  your 

money. 
A  delicate  ballad  o'  the  ferret  and  the 

coney. 

A  preservative  again'  the  punk's  evil. 
Another  of  goose-green  starch,  and  the 

devil.  * 
A  dozen  of  divine  points,  and  the.  godly 

garters  : 
The  fairing  of  good  counsel,  of  an  ell  and 

three  quarters." 

What  is't  you  buy? 


1  Never  tusk,  nor  twirl  your  dibble.]  A  boar 
is  said  to  tusk,  when  he  is  irritated  and  shows 
his  fangs.  Ursula's  next  expression  is  not  quite 
so  intelligible.  It  may  mean  (arid  I  have  no 
thing  but  conjecture  to  offer  the  reader)  never 
twist  or  play  with  your  beard:  as  Blake  was  said 
to  do,  when  he  was  angry.  In  this  fantastic  age, 
beards  were  of  all  shapes  :  we  have  the  "  t.le 
beard,"  the  "dagger  beard," the  "spade beard," 
&c.,  the  dibble  beard  might  possibly  be  a  variety 
of  the  latter.  See  vol.  i.  p.  1790;.  [Why  should 
not  "  twirl  your  dibble"  mean  "  play  with  your 
dagger?"— F.  C.] 

*  I'll  have  this  belly  o'  thine  taken  up,  &c.] 
The  reader  must  recollect  that  Knockem  is  a 
horse-dealer.  The  whole  of  his  conversation  is  ! 
made  up  of  scraps  from  the  stable,  which  call 
for  no  explanation. 

3  Have  you  any  corns,  &c.]  This  is  men-  • 
tioned  as  one  of  the  cries  of  London  by  several 
of  our  old  writers.  Thus  Shirley : 


"Niece.  Why  did  they  put  the  poor  fellow  in 

prison  ? 

Unc.  What  fellow? 
Niece.  The  corncutter.      He  meant  no  harm 

to  the  city. 

His  feet  were  very  weary,  and  that  made  him, 
In  every  street,  cry,  Have  ye  any  corns 
In  your  head  or  toes  ?  that  head  spoiled  all." 

Constant  Maid. 

*  Of  goose-green  starch  and  the  devil.}  This 
was  "  a  goodly  ballad  against  pride,  showing  how 
the  devil  appeared  to  a  lady  which  was  starching 
her  ruff  by  night."  Howell  says  that  the  nation 
was  rendered  ridiculous  by  its  fondness  for 
starches.  Five  different  kinds  are  enumerated 
by  our  old  dramatists.  The  most  obnoxious 
colour,  however,  was  not.  goose-green,  but  yellow. 
Nightingale  is  running  over  the  titles  of  his 
ba" 
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"  The  windmill  blown  down  by  the  witch's 

fart. 
Or  Saint  George,  that,  O  !  did  break  the 

dragon's  heart." 

Re-enter  Mooncalf,  with  ale  and  tobacco. 

Ed$.  Master  Nightingale,  come  hither, 
leave  your  mart  a  little. 

Night.  O  my  secretary!  what  says  my 
secretary  ?  [  They  walk  into  the  booth. 

Over.  Child  of  the  bottles,  what's  he  ? 
what's  he?  [Points  to  Edgworth. 

Moon.  A  civil  young  gentleman,  Master 
Arthur,  that  keeps  company  with  the 
roarers,  and  disburses  all  still.  He  has 
ever  money  in  his  purse ;  he  pays  for  them, 
and  they  roar  for  him ;  one  does  good 
offices  for  another.  They  call  him  the 
secretary,  but  he  serves  nobody.  A  great 
friend  of  the  ballad-man's,  they  are  never 
asunder. 

Over.  What  pity  'tis,  so  civil  a  young 
man  should  haunt  this  debauched  com 
pany  ?  here's  the  bane  of  the  youth  of  our 
time  apparent.  A  proper  penman,  I  see't 
in  his  countenance,  he  has  a  good  clerk's 
look  with  him,  and  I  warrant  him  a  quick 
band. 

Moon.  A  very  quick  hand,  sir.       [Exit. 

Edg.  \whispering  ivith  Nightingale  and 
Ursula.]  All  the  purses  and  purchase  I 
give  you  to-day  by  conveyance,  bring 
hither  to  Ursula's  presently.  Here  we  will 
meet  at  night  in  her  lodge,  and  share. 
Look  you  choose  good  places  for  your 
standing  in  the  Fair,  when  you  sing, 
Nightingale. 

Urs.  Ay,  near  the  fullest  passages ;  and 
shift  them  often. 

Edg.  And  in  your  singing,  you  must  use 
your  hawk's  eye  nimbly,  and  fly  the  purse 
to  a  mark  still,  where  'tis  worn,  and  on 
which  side  ;  that  you  may  give  me  the  sign 
with  your  beak,  or  hang  your  head  that 
way  in  the  tune. 

Urs.  Enough,  talk  no  more  on't :  your 
friendship,  masters,  is  not  now  to  begin. 
Drink  your  draught  of  indenture,  your  sup 


1  One  of  'em  has  wept  out  an  eye,}  "  When 
the  eye  of  a  pig  in  roasting  drops  out.  it  is  a 
mark  that  it  (the  pig,  I  presume)  is  almost 
roasted  enough."—  The  Complete  Housekeeper. 


of  covenant,  and  away :  the  Fair  fills  apace, 
company  begins  to  come  in,  and  I  have 
ne'er  a  pig  ready  yet. 

Knock.  Well  said!  fill  the  cups,  and 
light  the  tobacco:  let's  give  fire  in  the 
works,  and  noble  vapours. 

Edg.  And  shall  we  have  smocks,  Ursula, 
and  good  whimsies,  ha? 

Urs.  Come,  you  are  in  your  bawdy 
vein !— the  best  the  Fair  will  afford,  Zekiel, 
if  bawd  Whit  keep  his  word.— 

Re-enter  Mooncalf. 

How  do  the  pigs,  Mooncalf? 

Moon.  Very  passionate,  mistress,  one  of 
'em  has  wept  out  an  eye.1  Master  Arthur 
o'  Bradley  is  melancholy  here,  nobody 
talks  to  him.  Will  you  any  tobacco, 
Master  Arthur  ? 

Over.  No,  boy;  let  my  meditations  alone. 

Moon.  He's  studying  for  an  oration 
now. 

Over.  If  I  can  with  this  day's  travail, 
and  all  my  policy,  but  rescue  this  youth 
here  out  of  the  hands  of  the  lewd  man  and 
the  strange  woman,2  I  will  sit  down  at 
night,  and  say  with  my  friend  Ovid, 

Jamque  opus  exegit  quod  nee  Jovis  ira, 
nee  ignis,  &c.  [Aside. 

Knock.  Here,  Zekiel,  here's  a  health  to 
Ursula,  and  a  kind  vapour;3  thou  hast 
money  in  thy  purse  still,  and  store!  how 
dost  thou  come  by  it  ?  pray  thee  vapour 
thy  friends  some  in  a  courteous  vapour. 

Edg.  Half  I  have,  Master  Dan  Knock- 
em,  is  always  at  your  service. 

[Pulls  out  his  purse. 

Over.  Ha,  sweet  nature !  what  goshawk 
would  prey  upon  such  a  lamb  ?  [Aside. 

Knock.  Let's  see  what  'tis,  Zekiel ;  count 
it,  come,  fill  him  to  pledge  me. 

Enter  Winwife  and  Quarlous. 

Winw.  We  are  here  before  them,  me- 
thinks. 

Quar.  All  the  better ;  we  shall  see  them 
come  in  now. 


The  strange  woman,}  The  Scripture  phrase 
lor  an  immodest  woman,  a  prostitute.  Indeed. 
this  acceptation  of  the  word  is  familiar  to  many 

languages.     It  is  found  in  the  Greek :  and  we    a-n,y  rate'  was  P?inted  against  one  of  the  most 
have  in  Terenc* — pro  uxort  habtre  hanc  pere-    s-  v  and  disgusting  affectations  of  tho««  affected 


grinam:    upon  which    Donatus   remarks,    hoe 
nomine  etiam  meretrices  nominabantur. 

8  And  a  kind  vapour.]  Vapour,  in  Knockem's 
vocabulary,  seems  to  perform  all  the  functions  of 
humour  in  Nym's,  and  to  mean  whatever  the 
speaker  pleases.  The  satire  in  both  cases  had 
probably  something  of  personality  in  it ;  and  at 
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Leath.  What  do  you  lack,  gentlemen, 
what  is't  you  lack  ?  a  fine  horse  ?  a  lion  ? 
a  bull  ?  a  bear  ?  a  dog  or  a  cat  ?  an  excel 
lent  fine  Bartholomew-bird  ?  or  an  instru 
ment  ?  what  is't  you  lack  ? 

Quar.  'Slid  !  here's  Orpheus  among  the  ] 
beasts,  with  his  fiddle  and  all ! 

Trash.  Will  you  buy  any  comfortable 
bread,1  gentlemen? 

Quar.  And  Ceres  selling  her  daughter's 
picture,  in  ginger- work. 

Winw.  That  these  people  should  be  so 
ignorant  to  think  us  chapmen  for  them  ! 
do  we  look  as  if  we  would  buy  gingerbread 
or  hobby-horses  ? 

Quar.  Why,  they  know  no  better  ware 
than  they  have,  nor  better  customers  than 
come :  and  our  very  being  here  makes  us 
fit  to  be  demanded,  as  well  as  others. 
Would  Cokes  would  come !  there  were  a 
true  customer  for  them. 

Knock,  [to  Edgworth.]  How  much  is't? 
thirty  shillings?  Who's  yonder!  Ned 
Winwife  and  Tom  Quarlous,  I  think !  yes  : 
(give  me  it  all,  give  it  me  all.) — Master 
Winwife !  Master  Quarlous !  will  you  take 
a  pipe  of  tobacco  with  us  ? — Do  not  dis 
credit  me  now,  Zekiel. 

[Edgworth  gives  him  his  purse. 

Winw.  Do  not  see  him  ;  he  is  the  roar 
ing  horse-courser,  pray  thee  let's  avoid 
him :  turn  down  this  way. 

Quar.  'Slud,  I'll  see  him,  and  roar  with 
him  too,  an  he  roared  as  loud  as  Neptune ; 
pray  thee  go  with  me. 

Winw.  You  may  draw  me  to  as  likely 
an  inconvenience,  when  you  please,  as  this. 

Quar.  Go  to  then,  come  along ;  we 
have  nothing  to  do,  man,  but  to  see  sights 
now.  [They  advance  to  the  booth. 

Knock.  Welcome,  Master  Quarlous,  and 
Master  Winwife ;  will  you  take  any  froth 
and  smoke  with  us  ? 

Quar.  Yes,  sir ;  but  you'll  pardon  us  if 
we  knew  not  of  so  much  familiarity  between 
us  afore. 

Knock.  As  what,  sir? 

Quar.  To  be  so  lightly  invited  to  smoke 
and  froth. 


1  Comfortable  bread,}  i.e.,  spiced  gingerbread. 
The  name  by  which  it  was  then  known. 

*  Leave  the  bottle  behind  you,  and  be  curst 
awhile !]  In  As  You  Like  It,  Oliver  brutally 
•ays  to  his  brother,  "Marry,  sir,  be  better  em 
ployed,  and  be  naught  awhile  I"  that  is,  says 
Johnson,  "  It  is  better  to  do  mischief  than  to  do 
nothing."  No,  subjoins  Steevens,  it  is  "  Be 
content  to  be  a  cypher,  till  I  think  fit  to  elevate 
you  into  consequence."  Mr.  Malone  first  con- 


Knock.  A  good  vapour !  will  you  sit 
down,  sir?  this  is  old  Ursula's  mansion; 
how  like  you  her  bower  ?  Here  you  may 
have  your  punk  and  your  pig  in  state,  sir, 
both  piping  hot. 

Quar.  I  had  rather  have  my  punk  cold, 
sir. 

Over.  There's  for  me :  punk !  and  pig ! 
[Aside. 

Urs.  [within.]  What,  Mooncalf,  you 
rogue! 

Moon.  By  and  by,  the  bottle  is  almost 
off,  mistress ;  here,  Master  Arthur. 

Urs.  [within.]  I'll  part  you  and  your 
play-fellow  there,  in  the  garded  coat,  an 
you  sunder  not  the  sooner. 

Knock.  Master  Winwife,  you  are  proud, 
methinks,  you  do  not  talk,  nor  drink  ;  are 
you  proud? 

Winw.  Not  of  the  company  I  am  in, 
sir,  nor  the  place,  I  assure  you. 

Knock.  You  do  not  except  at  the 
company,  do  you!  are  you  in  vapours, 
sir? 

Moon.  Nay,  good  Master  Daniel 
Knockem,  respect  my  mistress's  bower,  as 
you  call  it ;  for  the  honour  of  our  booth, 
none  o'  your  vapours  here. 

Enter  Ursula  with  a  firebrand. 

Urs.  Why,  you  thin,  lean  polecat  you, 
an  they  have  a  mind  to  be  in  their  vapours 
must  you  hinder  'em?  What  did  you 
know,  vermin,  if  they  would  have  lost  a 
cloke,  or  such  trifle  ?  must  you  be  drawing 
the  air  of  pacification  here,  while  I  am  tor 
mented  within  i'  the  fire,  you  weasel  ? 

[Aside  to  Mooncalf. 

Moon.  Good  mistress,  'twas  in  behalf  of 
your  booth's  credit  that  I  spoke. 

Urs.  Why !  would  my  booth  have  broke 
if  they  had  fallen  out  in't,  sir  ?  or  would 
their  heat  have  fired  it  ?  In,  you  rogue, 
and  wipe  the  pigs,  and  mend  the  fire  that 
they  fall  not,  or  I'll  both  baste  and  roast 
you  tillyour  eyesdrop.out  like  them  .—Leave 
the  bottle  behind  you,  and  be  curst  awhile!4 
[Exit  Moon. 


ceived  that  naught  should  be  nought,  and 
inclined  to  SteeveflS;  next  he  imagined  that 
nought  should  be  naught,  and  "was  then  in 
duced  to  think  Dr.  Johnson's  explanation  right :" 
— all  this  time  he  never  dreamed  that  the  two 
words  are  one  and  the  same  ;  while  Mr.  Whiter, 
from  whom  better  things  might  be  expected, 
pronounces  that  it  certainly  means,  "Retire 
begone,  make  yourself  scarce !"  &c.  And  this, 
in  the  face  of  Warburton's  plain  statement  that 
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Quar.  Body  o'  the  Fair  1  what's  this? 
mother  of  the  bawds  ? 

Knock.  No,  she's  mother  of  the  pigs, 
sir.  mother  of  the  pigs. 

Winw.  Mother  of  the  furies  I  think,  by 
her  firebrand. 

Quar.  Nay,  she  is  too  fat  to  be  a  fury, 
sure  some  walking  sow  of  tallow  ! 

Winw.  An  inspired  vessel  of  kitchen 
stuff! 

Quar.  She'll  make  excellent  geer  for  the 
coachmakers  here  in  Smithfield  to  anoint 
wheels  and  axle  trees  with. 

[She  drinks  this  while. 

Urs.  Ay,  ay,  gamesters,  mock  a  plain, 
plump,  soft  wench  of  the  suburbs,  do, 
because  she's  juicy  and  wholesome  ;  you 
must  have  your  thin  pinched  ware,  pent 
up  in  the  compass  of  a  dog-collar  (or  'twill 
not  do),  that  looks  like  a  long-laced  conger 
set  upright,  and  a  green  feather,  like  fennel 
in  the  joll  on't. 

Knock.  Well  said,  Urse,  mygoodUrse! 
to  'em,  Urse ! 

.  Quar.    Is  she   your   quagmire,    Daniel 
Knockem  ?  is  this  your  bog  ? 

Night.  We  shall  have  a  quarrel  pre 
sently. 

Knock.  How!  bog?  quagmire?  foul 
vapours !  humph ! 

Quar.  Yes,  he  that  would  venture  for't, 


it  was  "a  proverbial  curse  equivalent  to  A 
mischief  on  you !"  Can  it  be  wondered  that 
Shakspeare  should  swell  into  twenty  or  even 
twice  twenty  volumes,  when  the  latest  editor 
(like  the  wind  Cecias)  constantly  draws  round 
himself  all  the  floating  errors  of  his  predecessors ! 

It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  the  origin  of  this 
colloquial  vulgarism ;  but  that  the  explanation 
of  Warburton  (which  Steevens  is  pleased  to  call 
"far-fetched")  is  as  correct  as  it  is  obvious,  may 
be  proved  "  by  witnesses  more  than  my  pack 
will  hold."  It  will  be  sufficient  to  call  two  or 
three. 

The  first  shall  be  our  poet : 

"  Peace  and  be  naught!    I  think  the  woman's 
frantic."—  Tale  of  A  Tttb. 

"Plain  boy's  play 
Moremanry  would  become  him. 

Lady.  You  would  have  him 
Do  worse  then,  would  you,  and  be  naught,  you 

varlet!" — Ntw  Academy. 
Again: 


"Come  away,  and  be  naught  a  whyleT 


Again: 


Storie  of  K.  Darius. 
sister,  if  I  stir  a  foot,  hang  me  ;  you 


I  assure  him,  might  sink  into  her  and  be 
drowned  a  week  ere  any  friend  he  had 
could  find  where  he  were. 

Winw.  And  then  he  would  be  a  fort 
night  weighing  up  again. 

Quar.  'Twere  like  falling  into  a  whole 
shire  of  butter ;  they  had  need  be  a  team 
of  Dutchmen  should  draw  him  out. 

Knock.  Answer  'em,  Urse :  where's  thy 
Bartholomew  wit  now,  Urse,  thy  Bartholo 
mew  wit? 

Urs.  Hang  'em,  rotten,  roguy  cheaters, 
I  hope  to  see  them  plagued  one  day  (poxed 
they  are  already,  I  am  sure)  with  lean  play 
house  poultry,  that  has  the  bony  rump 
sticking  out  like  the  ace  of  spades  or  the 
point  of  a  partizan,  that  every  rib  of  them 
is  like  the  tooth  of  a  saw  ;  and  will  so  grate 
them  with  their  hips  and  shoulders  as  (take 
'em  altogether)  they  were  as  good  lie  with 
a  hurdle. 

Quar.  Out  upon  her,  how  she  drips! 
she's  able  to  give  a  man  the  sweating  sick 
ness  with  looking  on  her. 

Urs.  Marry  look  off,  with  a  patch  on 
your  face  and  a  dozen  in  your  breech, 
though  they  be  of  scarlet,  sir  !  I  have  seen 
as  fineoutsides  as  either  of  yours,  bring  lousy 
linings  to  the  brokers,  ere  now,  twice  a 
week. 

Quar.  Do  you  think  there  may  be  a  fine 


Again: 

"  What,  piper,  ho !  be  hanged  awhile." 

Old  Madrigal. 
And  lastly : 

"  Get  you  both  in,  and  be  naught  awhile  /" 
Sivetnam. 

This  Is  the  passage  which  convinced  Mr. 
Malone  that  be  naught  awhile  I  meant  "be 
employed  on  mischief."  The  speaker,  he  says, 
is  a  "maid-servant,  and  she  addresses  herself  to 
her  lady  and  her  lover."  So  that  Mr.  Malone 
thinks  it  quite  natural  for  females  in  this  situa 
tion  openly  to  advise  their  mistresses  to  commit 
fornication  !  In  like  manner,  when  yoice,  in  the 
quotation  from  Green's  Tu  Quoque,  addresses  a 
similar  phrase  to  her  sister  and  her  lover,  she 
must  mean  to  excite  them — but  enough  of  such 
foolery. 

((  It  is  too^mtich  perhaps  to  say  that  the  words 
an  hour,"  "a  while,"  are  pure  expletives ;  but 
it  is  sufficiently  apparent  that  they  have  no  per 
ceptible  influence  on  the  exclamations  to  which 
they  are  subjoined.  To  conclude,  "  be  naught, 
hanged,  curst"  &c.  with,  or  without  an  hour, 
a  while,  wherever  found,  bear  invariably  one  and 
the  same  meaning  ;  they  are  in  short  petty  and 

..-.,  ..   .  .,..,  »  ,„„..,  ...ti,s  me  ,  yv/u    familiar  maledictions,  and  cannot  be  better  ren- 
,  c°me    together    of   yourselves,    and  be  I  dered  than  in  the  words  of  Warburton— a  plague 
naught  I  —Green  s  Tu  Quoque.  \  or  a  mischief  on  you  !    See  p.  63  b. 
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new  cucking-stool1  in  the  Fair,  to  be  pur 
chased  ;  one  large  enough,  I  mean  ?  I 
know  there  is  a  pond  of  capacity  for 
her.2 

Urs.  For  your  mother,  you  rascal !  Out 
you  rogue,  you  hedge-bird,  you  pimp,  you 
pannier-man's  bastard,  you ! 

Quar.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Urs.  Do  you  sneer,  you  dog's-head,  you 
trendle-tail !  you  look  as  you  were  begotten 
a  top  of  a  cart  in  harvest  time,  when  the 
whelp  was  hot  and  eager.  Go,  snuff  after 
your  brother's  bitch,  Mistress  Commodity; 
that's  the  livery  you  wear,  'twill  be  out  at 
the  elbows  shortly.  It's  time  you  went  to't 
for  the  t'other  remnant. 

Knock.  Peace,  Urse,  peace,  Urse  ; — 
theyll  kill  the  poor  whale  and  make  oil  of 
her.  Pray  thee  go  in. 

Urs.  I'll  see  them  poxed  first,  and  piled 
and  double  piled. 

Winw.  Let's  away,  her  language  grows 
greasier  than  her  pigs. 

Urs.  Does  itso,  snotty-nose?  good  Lord! 
are  you  snivelling  ?  You  were  engendered 
on  a  she-beggar  in  a  barn,  when  the  bald 
thrasher,  your  sire,  was  scarce  warm. 

Winw.  Pray  thee  let's  go. 

Quar.  No,  faith  ;  I'll  stay  the  end  of  her 
now  ;  I  know  she  cannot  last  long  :  I  find 
by  her  similes  she  wanes  apace. 

Urs.  Does  she  so?  I'll  set  you  gone. 
Give  me  my  pig-pan  hither  a  little :  I'll 
scald  you  hence,  an  you  will  not  go. 

{Exit. 

Knock.  Gentlemen,  these  are  very  strange 
vapours,  and  very  idle  vapours,  I  assure 
you. 

Quar.  You  are  a  very  serious  ass,  we 
assure  you. 

Knock.  Humph,  ass  /and  serious!  nay, 
then  pardon  me  my  vapour.  I  have  a 
foolish  vapour,  gentlemen.  Any  man 
that  does  vapour  me  the  ass,  Master  Quar- 
lous 


Quar.  What  then,  Master  Jordan  ? 
Knock.  I  do  vapour  him  the  lie. 
Quar.     Faith,    and    to    any    man  that 
vapours  me  the  lie,  I  do  vapour  that. 

[Strikes  him. 

Knock.  Nay  then,  vapours  upon  vapours. 
{Theyfight. 

Re-enter  Ursula  with  the  dripping-pan. 

Edg.  Night.  'Ware  the  pan,  the  pan,  the 
pan  !  she  comes  with  the  pan,  gentlemen  ! 
[Ursulas/ft  with  the  pan.}  God  bless  the 
woman. 

Urs.  Oh! 

[Exeunt  Quarlous  and  Winwife. 

Trash,  [runs  in.}  What's  the  matter? 

Over.  Goodly  woman ! 

Moon.  Mistress  ! 

Urs.  Curse  of  hell,  that  ever  I  saw  these 
fiends !  oh  !  I  have  scalded  my  leg,  my  leg, 
my  leg,  my  leg  !  I  have  lost  a  limb  in  the 
service !  run  for  some  cream  and  salad 
oil,  quickly.  Are  you  under-peering,  you 
baboon  !  rip  off  my  hose,  an  you  be  men, 
men,  men. 

Moon.  Run  you  for  some  cream,  good 
Mother  Joan.  I'll  look  to  your  basket . 

[Exit  Trash. 

Leath.  Best  sit  up  in  your  chair,  Ursula. 


Help,  gentlemen. 
Knock.  ~ 


Be  of  good  cheer,  Urse  ;  thou 
hast  hindered  me  the  curry-ing  of  a  couple 
of  stallions  here,  that  abused  the  good  race- 
bawd  of  Smithfield  ;  'twas  time  for  them  to 

go- 

Night.    I'  faith,  when  the  pan  came, — 

they  had  made  you  run  else.  This  had  been 

a  fine  time  for  purchase,  if  you  had  ventured. 

{Aside  to  Edgworth. 

Edg.  Not  a  whit,  these  fellows  were  too 
fine  to  carry  money. 

Knock.  Nightingale,  get  some  help  to 
carry  her  leg  out  of  the  air  :  take  off  her 
shoes.  Body  o'  me !  she  has  the  mallan- 


1  Cucking-stool}  Now  frequently  corrupted 
into  ducking-stool,  was  a  chair  at  the  end  of  a 
long  beam,  supported  on  an  upright  post  by  a 
kind  of  pivot  or  swivel,  so  as  to  be  everywhere 
moveable,  like  a  lever  on  a  pole,  used  anciently 
for  the  punishment  of  scolds  and  unquiet  women 
by  ducking  or  plunging  them  in  the  water.  It 
was  sometimes  called  a  tumbrel  and  trebuchet : 
and  was  a  punishment  inflicted  on  bakers  and 
brewers  transgressing  the  statutes :  and  this 
engine,  with  a  pillory,  every  person  ought  to 
have  who  had  view  of  frank-pledge. — WHAL. 

Whalley,  or  his  authority  (for  this  heavy 
passage  is  probably  a  quotation),  does  not  seem 
to  be  aware  that  cucking-stool  itself  is  a  corrup 


tion.  The  genuine  word  is  cuckquean,  for 
which  see  vol.  i.  p.  242  a.  To  the  meaning  there 
given  may  be  added  that  of  virago,  or  as  above, 
an  "unquiet  scold." 

a  /  know  there  is  a  pond  of  capacity  for  her.] 
Stow  is  the  best  commentator  here.  "Horse 
poole  in  West  Smithfield  (he  says)  was  sometime 
a  great  water,  and  because  the  inhabitants  in 
that  part  of  the  citie  did  there  water  their 
horses,  the  same  was  in  old  records  called  horse 
pople.  It  is  now  much  decayed,  the  springs 
being  stopt  up,  and  the  land  water  falling  into  a 
small  bottom  remaining  inclosed  with  bncke,  is 
called  Smithfielde /<?«<£ "  It  was  still,  howevar, 
large  enough  to  contain  Ursula. 
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[    ders, '  the  scratches,  the  crown  scab,  and  the 
•    quitter  bone  in  the  t'other  leg. 

Urs.  Oh,  the  pox  !  why  do  you  put  me 
in  mind  of  my  leg  thus,  to  make  it  prick 
and  shoot?  Would  you  have  me  in  the 
hospital  afore  my  time  ? 

Knock.  Patience,  Urse,  take  a  good 
heart,  'tis  but  a  blister  as  big  as  a  wind- 
gall.  I'll  take  it  away  with  the  white  of 
an  egg,  a  little  honey  and  hog's  grease, 
have  thy  pasterns  well  rolled,  and  thou 
shalt  pace  again  by  to-morrow.  I'll  tend 
thy  booth,  and  look  to  thy  affairs  the 
while :  thou  shalt  sit  in  thy  chair,  and 
give  directions,  and  shine  Ursa  major. 

[Exeunt    Knockem  and  Mooncalf 

with  Ursula  in  her  chair. 
Over.  These  are  the  fruits  of  bottle-ale 
and  tobacco  !  the  foam  of  the  one,  and  the 
fumes  of  the  other  !  Stay,  young  man,  and 
despise  not  the  wisdom  of  these  few  hairs 
that  are  grown  grey  in  care  of  thee. 

Edg.  Nightingale,  stay  a  little.  Indeed 
I'll  hear  some  of  this  ! 

Enter  Cokes,  with  his  box,  Waspe, 
Mistress  Overdo,  and  Grace. 

Cokes.  Come,  Numps,  come,  where 
are  you  ?  Welcome  into  the  Fair,  Mistress 
Grace. 

Edg.  'Slight,  he  will  call  company,  you 
shall  see,  and  put  us  into  doings  presently. 

Over.  Thirst  not  after  that  frothy  liquor 
ale  ;  for  who  knows  when  he  openeth  the 
stopple,  what  may  be  in  the  bottle  ?  Hath 
not  a  snail,  a  spider,  yea,  a  newt  been 
found  there?  thirst  not  after  it,  youth 
thirst  not  after  it. 

Cokes.  This  is  a  brave  fellow,  Numps 
let's  hear  him. 

Waspe.  'Sblood  !  how  brave  is  he  ?2  in 
a  garded  coat  I  You  were  best  truck  with 
him  ;  e'en  strip,  and  tmck  presently,  i 
will  become  you.  Why  will  you  hear  him 
because  he  is  an  ass,  and  may  be  akin  to 
the  Cokeses  ? 

Cokes.  O,  good  Numps. 

Over.  Neither  do  thou  lust  after  tha 
tawney  weed  tobacco. 

Cokes.  Brave  words ! 


Over.  Whose  complexion  is  like  the 
ndian's  that  vents  it. 

Cokes.  Are  they  not  brave  words,  sister  ? 

Over.  And  who  can  tell,  if  before  the 
gathering  and  making  up  thereof,  the 
Alligarta  hath  not  pissed  thereon  ? 

Waspe.  'Heart !  let  'em  be  brave  words, 
as  brave  as  they  will  !  an  they  were  all  the 
>rave  words  in  a  country,  how  then  ?  Will 
•ou  away  yet,  have  you  enough  on  him  ? 
Mistress  Grace,  come  you  away  ;  I  pray 
ou  be  not  you  accessary.  If  you  do  lose 
your  licence,  or  somewhat  else,  sir,  with 
istening  to  his  fables,  say  Numps  is  a 
witch,  with  all  my  heart,  do,  say  so. 

Cokes.  Avoid  in  your  satin  doublet, 
Mumps. 

Over.  The  creeping  venom  of  which 
subtle  serpent,  as  some  late  writers  affirm, 
neither  the  cutting  of  the  perilous  plant, 
nor  the  drying  of  it,  nor  the  lighting  or 
Durning,  can  any  way  persway3  or  assuage. 

Cokes.  Good,  i'  faith  !  is  it  not,  sister  ? 

Over.  Hence  it  is  that  the  lungs  of  the 
tobacconist  are  rotted,  the  liver  spotted,  the 
brain  smoked  like  the  backside  of  the  pig- 
woman's  booth  here,  and  the  whole  body 
within,  black  as  her  pan  you  saw  e'en  now 
without. 

Cokes.  A  fine  similitude  that,  sir !  did 
you  see  the  pan  ? 

Edg.  Yes,  sir. 

Over.  Nay,  the  hole  in  the  nose  here  of 
some  tobacco-takers,  or  the  third  nostril, 
if  I  may  so  call  it,  which  makes  that  they 
can  vent  the  tobacco  out,  like  the  ace  of 
clubs,  or  rather  the  flower-de-lis,  is  caused 
from  the  tobacco,  the  mere  tobacco  !  when 
the  poor  innocent  pox,  having  nothing  to 
do  there,  is  miserably  and  most  uncon 
scionably  slandered. 

Cokes.  Who  would  have  missed  this,  sister? 

Mrs.  Over.  Not  anybody  but  Numps. 

Cokes.  He  does  not  understand. 

Edg.  [jt>icks  Cokes's  pocket  of  his  purse.} 
Nor  you  feel.  [Aside. 

Cokes.  What  would  you  have,  sister,  of 
a  fellow  that  knows  nothing  but  a  basket- 
hilt,  and  an  old  fox  in't?*  the  best  music 
in  the  Fair  will  not  move  a  log. 


1  She  has  the  mallanders,  &c.]  Diseases  inci 
dent  to  horses.  I  have  already  observed  tha 
almost  the  whole  of  Knockem's  conversation  i 
made  up  of  phrases  taken  from  the  stable.  In 
his  next  speech  he  mentions  the  white  of  an  egg 
This  sneer  at  Shakspeare  seems  to  have  escapee 
the  commentators.  See  the  Case  is  Altered. 

»  'Sblood  htnv  brave  is  he  ?]  Numps perversel., 
mistake* — Cokes  applies  the  word  brave  to  th 


orator's  qualities,  and  not  to  his  laced  or  garded 
coat.  In  the  conclusion  of  Waspe's  speech  there 
is  an  allusion  to  the  common  acceptation  of  the 
word  cokes,  which  is  taken  by  all  our  old  writers 
for  a  simpleton,  a  noddy,  an  easy  gull. 

8  Can  any  ivay  persway.]  i.e.,  mitigate. 

*  And  an  old  fox.  in  it  ?]  This  was  a  familiar 
and  favourite  expression  for  the  old  English 
weapon,  the  broadsword  of  Jonson's  days,  as 
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Edg.  {Gives  the  purse  aside  to  Night.] 
In,  to  Ursula,  Nightingale,  and  carry  her 
comfort :  see  it  told.  This  fellow  was  sent 
to  us  by  Fortune,  for  our  first  fairing. 

[Exit  Night. 

Over.  But  what  speak  I  of  the  diseases 
of  the  body,  children  of  the  Fair? 

Cokes.  That's  to  us,  sister.  Brave,  i*  faith  ! 

Over.  Hark,  O  you  sons  and  daughters 
of  Smithfield  !  and  hear  what  malady  it 
doth  the  mind :  it  causeth  swearing,  it 
causeth  swaggering,  it  causeth  snuffling 
and  snarling,  and  now  and  then  a  hurt. 

Mrs.  Over.  He  hath  something  of 
Master  Overdo,  methinks,  brother. 

Cokes.  So  methought,  sister,  very  much 
of  my  brother  Overdo  :  and  'tis  when  he 
speaks. 

Over.  Look  into  any  angle  of  the  town, 
the  Streights,  or  the  Bermudas, l  where  the 
quarrelling  lesson  is  read,  and  how  do 
they  entertain  the  time,  but  with  bottle- 
ale  and  tobacco?  The  lecturer  is  o*  one 
side,  and  his  pupils  o'  the  other ;  but  the 
seconds  are  still  bottle-ale  and  tobacco, 
for  which  the  lecturer  reads,  and  the 
novices  pay.  Thirty  pound  a  week  in 
bottle-ale  I  forty  in  tobacco  !  and  ten  more 
in  ale  again.  Then  for  a  suit  to  drink 
in,  so  much,  and,  that  being  slavered, 
so  much  for  another  suit,  and  then  a  third 
suit,  and  a  fourth  suit !  and  still  the  bottle- 
ale  slavereth,  and  the  tobacco  stinketh. 

Waspe.  Heart  of  a  madman  !  are  you 
rooted  here  ?  will  you  never  away  ?  what 
can  any  man  find  out  in  this  bawling 
fellow,  to  grow  here  for?  He  is  a  full 
handful  higher  sin'  he  heard  him.  Will 
you  fix  here,  and  set  up  a  booth,  sir? 

Over.  I  will  conclude  briefly 

Waspe.  Hold  your  peace,  you  roaring 
rascal,  I'll  run  my  head  in  your  chaps 
else.  You  were  best  build  a  booth,  and 
entertain  him  ;  make  your  will,  an  you  say 
the  word,  and  him  your  heir  !  heart,  I 
never  knew  one  taken  with  a  mouth  of  a 


distinguished  from  the  small  (foreign)  sword. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  cite  examples  of  a  word 
common  to  all  our  ancient  writers. 

1  The  Streights,  or  the  Bermudas,]  Cant- 
names  then  given  to  the  places  frequented  by 
bullies,  knights  of  the  post,  and  fencing  masters : 
so  our  poet,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Earl  of  Dorset : 

"  Turn  pirates  here  at  land, 
Have  their  Bermudas,  and  their  Streights  in  the 
Strand."— WHAL. 

These  Streights  consisted  of  a  nest  of  obscure 


peck  afore.  By  this  light,  I'll  carry  you 
away  on  my  back,  an  you  will  not 
come.  {He  gets  Cokes  up  on  pick-back. 

Cokes.  Stay,  Numps,  stay,  set  me  down.  I 
have  lost  my  purse,  Numps.  O  my  purse  I 
One  of  my  fine  purses  is  gone  ! 

Mrs.  Over.   Is  it  indeed,  brother? 

Cokes.  Ay,  as  I  am  an  honest  man, 
would  I  were  an  arrant  rogue  else  !  a 
plague  of  all  roguy  damned  cut-purses  for 
me.  {Examines  his  pockets. 

Waspe.  Bless  'em  with  all  my  heart, 
with  all  my  heart,  do  you  see  !  now,  as  I 
am  no  infidel,  that  I  know  of,  I  am  glad 
on't.  Ay,  I  am  (here's  my  witness),  do 
you  see,  sir?  I  did  not  tell  you  of  his 
fables,  I !  no,  no,  I  am  a  dull  malt  horse, 
I,  I  know  nothing.  Are  you  not  justly 
served,  in  your  conscience  now,  speak  in 
your  conscience?  Much  good  do  you 
with  all  my  heart,  and  his  good  heart  that 
has  it,  with  all  my  heart  again. 

Edg.  This  fellow  is  very  charitable, 
would  he  had  a  purse  too !  but  I  must  not 
he  too  bold  all  at  a  time.  [Aside. 

Cokes.  Nay,  Numps,  it  is  not  my  best  purse. 

Waspe.  Not  your  best !  death  !  why 
should  it  be  your  worst?  why  should  it 
be  any,  indeed,  at  all?  answer  me  to 
that,  give  me  a  reason  from  you,  why  it 
should  be  any  ? 

Cokes.  Nor  my  gold,  Numps  ;  I  have 
that  yet,  look  here  else,  sister. 

[Shews  the  other  purse. 

Waspe.  Why  so,  there's  all  the  feeling 
he  has  ! 

Mrs.  Over.  I  pray  you  have  a  better 
care  of  that,  brother. 

Cokes.  Nay,  so  I  will,  I  warrant  you  ; 
let  him  catch  this  that  catch  can.  I  would 
fain  see  him  get  this,  look  you  here. 

Waspe.  So,  so,  so,  so,  so,  so,  so,  so  ! 
very  good. 

Cokes.  I  would  have  him  come  again 
now,  and  but  offer  at  it.  Sister,  will  you 
take  notice  of  a  good  jest  ?  I  will  put  it 


courts,  alleys,  and  avenues,  running  between  the 
bottom  of  St.  Martin's  Lane,  Half-moon  [now 
Bedford-street],  and  Chandos-street.  In  Justice 
Overdo's  time  they  were  the  receptacles  of  frau 
dulent  debtors,  thieves,  and  prostitutes.  Their 
present  frequenters,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  are  of 
a  more  reputable  description.  At  a  subsequent 
period  this  cluster  of  avenues  exchanged  the  old 
name  of  the  Bermudas  for  that  of  the  Caribbte 
Islands,  which  the  learned  professors  of  the 
district  corrupted,  by  a  happy  allusion  to  tho 
arts  cultivated  there,  into  the  Cribbee  Islands, 
their  present  appellation.  [1816.] 
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just  where  the  other  was,  and  if  we  have 
good  luck,  you  shall  see  a  delicate  fine 
trap  to  catch  the  cut-purse  nibbling. 

Edg.  Faith,  and  he'll  try  ere  you  be  out 
o'  the  Fair. 

Cokes.  Come,  Mistress  Grace,  pnthee 
not  melancholy  for  my  mischance  ;  sorrow 
will  not  keep  it,  sweetheart. 

Grace..  I  do  not  think  on't,  sir. 

Cokes.  'Twas  but  a  little  scurvy  white 
money,  hang  it!  it  may  hung  the  cut- 
purse  one  day.  I  have  gold  left  to  give 
thee  a  fairing  yet,  as  hard  as  the  world 
goes.  Nothing  angers  me  but  that  no 
body  here  looked  like  a  cut-purse,  unless 
'twere  Numps. 

Waspe.  How!  I,  I  look  like  a  cut- 
purse  ?  death  !  your  sister's  a  cut-purse ! 
and  your  mother  and  father,  and  all  your 
kin,  were  cut-purses  !  and  here  is  a  rogue 
is  the  bawd  o1  the  cut-purses,  whom  I  will 
beat  to  begin  with.  [Beats  Overdo. 

Over.  Hold  thy  hand,  child  of  wrath, 
and  heir  of  anger,  make  it  not  Childer- 
mass  day1  in  thy  fury,  or  the  feast  of 
the  French  Bartholomew,  parent  of  the 
massacre. 

Cokes.  Numps,  Numps  ! 

Mrs.  Over.  Good  Master  Humphrey  ! 

Waspe.  You  are  the  Patrico,2  are  you? 
the  patriarch  of  the  cut-purses?  You 
share,  sir,  they  say ;  let  them  share  this 
with  you.  Are  you  in  your  hot  fit  of 
preaching  again  ?  I'll  cool  you. 

[Beats  him  again. 

Over.  Murther,  murther,  murther ! 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  I.— The  Fair. 

Lanthorn  Leatherhead,  Joan  Trash,  and 
others,  sitting  by  their  wares,  as  before. 

Enter  Val.  Whit,   Haggise,  and  Bristle 

Whit.  Nay,  tish  all  gone,  now !  dish 
tish,  phen  tou  wilt  not  be  phitin  call, 
master  ofnsher,  phat  ish  a  man  te  better  to 
lishen  out  noyshes  for  tee,  and  tou  art  in 
an  oder  orld,  being  very  shuffishient 
noyshes  and  gallantsh  too?  one  o'  their 
brabblesh  would  have  fed  ush  all  dish 
fortnight,  but  tou  art  so  bushy  about 


beggersh  still,  tou  hast  no  Icshure  to  intend 
shentlemen,  and  't  be. 
Hag.  Why,  I  told  you,  Davy  Bristle. 
Bri.  Come,  come,  you  told  me  a  pud 
ding,  Toby  Haggise  ;  a  matter  of  nothing ; 
I  am  sure  it  came  to  nothing.    You  said, 
let's  go  to  Ursula's,  indeed  ;  but  then  you 
met  the  man  with  the  monsters,  and   I 
could  not  get  you  from  him.     An  old  fool, 
not  leave  seeing  yet ! 

Hag.  Why,  who  would  have  thought 
anybody  would  have  quarrelled  so  early  ; 
or  that  the  ale  o'  the  fair  would  have  been 
up  so  soon  ? 

Whit.  Phy,  phat  a  clock  toest  tou  tink 
t  ish,  man? 
Hag.  I  cannot  tell. 

Whit.  Tou  art  a  vish  vatchman,  i'  te 
mean  teem. 

Hag.  Why,  should  the  watch  go  by 
the  clock,  or  the  clock  by  the  watch,  I 
pray? 

Bri.  One  should  go  by  another,  if  they 
did  well. 

Whit.  Tou  art  right  now !  phen  didst 
tou  ever  know  or  hear  of  a  shuffishient 
vatchment,  but  he  did  tell  the  clock,  phat 
bushiness  soever  he  had? 

Bri.  Nay,  that's  most  true,  a  sufficient 
watchman  knows  what  a  clock  it  is. 

Whit.  Shleeping  or  vaking :  ash  well  as 
te  clock  himshelf,  or  te  Jack  dat  shtrikes 
him. 

Bri.  Let's  enquire  of  Master  Leather- 
head,  or  Joan  Trash  here. — Master  Lea 
therhead,  do  you  hear,  Master  Leather- 
head? 

Whit.  If  it  be  a  Ledderhead,  tish  a  very 
tick  Ledderhead,  tat  sho  mush  noish  vill 
not  piersh  him. 

LeatJi.  I  have  a  little  business  now, 
good  friends,  do  not  trouble  me. 

Whit.  Phat,  because  o'  ty  wrought 
neet-cap,  and  ty  phelvet  sherkin,  man? 
phy !  I  have  sheene  tee  in  ty  ledder 
sherkin,  ere  now,  mashter  o'  de  hobby 
horses,  as  bushy  and  stately  as  tou 
sheemest  to  be. 

Trash.  Why,  what  an  you  have,  Cap 
tain  Whit?  he  has  his  choice  of  jerkins, 
you  may  see  by  that,  and  his  caps  too,  I 
assure  you,  when  he  pleases  to  be  either 
sick  or  employed. 
Leath.  God-a-mercyjoan,  answer  for  me. 


1  Make  it  not  Childermass  day.}  Overdo 
alludes  to  the  day  observed  by  the  Church  in 
commemoration  of  the  slaughter  of  the  Inno 
cents. 


2  You  are  the  Patrico,  &c.]  Among  strolling 
beggars  and  gipsies  the  patrico  is  the  orator  of 
the  gang,  the  hedge  priest  who  officiates  at  their 
ridiculous  ceremonies  of  marriage,  &c. 
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Whit.  Away,  be  not  sheen  in  my  com 
pany,  here  be  shentlemen,  and  men  of  vor- 
ship.  [Exeunt  Haggise  and  Bristle. 

Enter  Quarlous  and  Winwife. 

Quar.  We  had  wonderful  ill  luck,  to 
miss  this  prologue  o'  the  purse  ;  but  the 
best  is,  we  shall  have  five  acts  of  him  ere 
night :  he'll  be  spectacle  enough,  I'll  answer 
for't. 

Whit.  O  creesh  !  Duke  Quarlous,  how 
dosht  tou?  tou  dosht  not  know  me,  I  fear: 
I  am  te  vishesht  man,  but  Justish  Overdo, 
in  all  Bartholomew  Fair  now.  Give  me 
twelve  pence  from  tee,  I  vill  help  tee  to  a 
vife  vorth  forty  marks  for't,  and't  be. 

Quar.  Away,  rogue  ;  pimp,  away. 

Whit.  And  she  shall  shew  tee  as  fine  cut 
orke  for't  in  her  shrnock  too  as  tou  cansht 
vish,  i'  faith  ;  vilt  tou  have  her,  vorshipful 
Vinvife?  I  vill  help  tee  to  her  here,  bean't  be, 
into  pig-quarter,  gi'  me  ty  twelve  pence 
from  tee. 

Winw.  Why,  there's  twelve  pence,  pray 
thee  wilt  thou  begone  ? 

Whit.  Tou  art  a  vorthy  man,  and  a  vor- 
shipful  man  still. 

Quar.  Get  you  gone,  rascal. 

Whit.  I  do  mean  it,  man.  Prinsh  Quar 
lous,  if  tou  hasht  need  on  me,  tou  shalt 
find  me  here  at  Ursla's,  I  vill  see  phat  ale 
and  punque  ish  i'  te  pigsty  for  tee,  bless 
ty  good  vorship.  {Exit. 

Quar.  Look !  who  comes  here :  John 
Littlewit ! 

Winw.  And  his  wife,  and  my  widow, 
her  mother :  the  whole  family. 

Quar.  'Slight,  you  must  give  them  all 
fairings  now. 

Winw.  Not  I,  I'll  not  see  them. 

Quar.  They  are  going  a  feasting.  What 
schoolmaster's  that  is  with  'em  ? 

Winw.  That's  rny  rival,  I  believe,  the 
baker. 

Enter  Rabbi  Busy,  Dame  Purecraft,  John 
Littlewit,  and  Mrs.  Littlewit. 

Busy.  So,  walk  on  in  the  middle  way, 
fore-right,  turn  neither  to  the  right  hand 
nor  to  the  left ;  let  not  your  eyes  be 


1  The  harlot  of  the  sea ;]  This  is  a  scurvy 
designation  of  the  Syren.  Whether  Bunyan  had 
read  Bartholomew  Fair  in  the  sinful  days  of  his 
youth,  I  know  not ;  but  we  have  here  the  ground- 
Work  of  "  Vanity  Fair." 


drawn  aside  with  vanity,  nor  your  ear  with 
noises. 

Quar.   O,  I  know  him  by  that  start. 

Leath.  What  do  you  lack,  what  do  you 
buy,  mistress  ?  a  fine  hobby-horse,  to  make 
your  son  a  tilter?  a  drum,  to  make  him  a 
soldier  ?  a  fiddle,  to  make  him  a  reveller  ? 
what  is't  you  lack?  little  dogs  for  your 
daughters  ?  or  babies,  male  or  female  ? 

Busy.  Look  not  toward  them,  hearken 
not ;  the  place  is  Smithfield,  or  the  field  of 
smiths,  the  grove  of  hobby-horses  and 
trinkets,  the  wares  are  the  wares  of  devils, 
and  the  whole  Fair  is  the  shop  of  Satan : 
they  are  hooks  and  baits,  very  baits,  that 
are  hung  out  on  every  side,  to  catch  you, 
and  to  hold  you,  as  it  were,  by  the  gills, 
and  by  the  nostrils,  as  the  fisher  doth  ; 
therefore  you  must  not  look  nor  turn  to 
ward  them. — The  heathen  man  could  stop 
his  ears  with  wax  against  the  harlot  of  the 
sea  i1  do  you  the  like  with  your  fingers 
against  the  bells  of  the  beast. 

Winw.  What  flashes  come  from  him  ! 

Quar.  O,  he  has  those  of  his  oven  ;  a 
notable  hot  baker  'twas  when  he  plied  the 
peel  :2  he  is  leading  his  flock  into  the  Fair 
now. 

Winw.  Rather  driving  them  to  the  pens; 
for  he  will  let  them  look  upon  nothing. 

Enter  Knockem  and  Whit  from  Ursula's 
booth. 

Knock.  Gentlewomen,  the  weather's  hot ; 
whither  walk  you  ?  have  a  care  of  your  fine 
velvet  caps,  the  Fair  is  dusty.  Take  a 
sweet  delicate  booth,  with  boughs,  here  in 
the  way,  and  cool  yourselves  in  the  shade  ; 
you  and  your  friends.  The  best  pig  and 
bottle-ale  in  the  Fair,  sir.  Old  Ursula  is 
cook,  there  you  may  read  ;  [Points  to  the 
sign,  a  pig's  head,  with  a  large  writing 
under  it.~\  the  pig's  head  speaks  it.  Poor 
soul,  she  has  had  a  stringhalt,  the  mary- 
hinchco  ;  but  she's  prettily  amended. 

Whit.  A  delicate  show-pig,  little  mis 
tress,  with  shvveet  sauce,  and  crackling, 
like  de  bay-leaf  i'  de  fire,  la  !  tou  shalt  ha' 
de  clean  side  o'  de  tableclot,  and  di  glass 
vashed  with  phatersh  of  Dame  Annesh 
Cleare.3 


instrument  with  which  bakers  withdraw  their 
bread  from  the  oven. 

3  Vaslied  with  phatersh  of  Dame  Annesh 
Cleare.]  There  was  anciently  near  Hoxton  a 
spring  of  water  called  Agnes  le  Clare,  and 
the  water 
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Lit.  [Gazing  at  the  inscription.}  This 
is  fine  verily.  Here  be  the  best  figs,  and 
she  does  roast  them  as  well  as  ever  she  did, 
the  pig's  head  says. 

Knock.  Excellent,  excellent,  mistress ; 
with  fire  o'  juniper  and  rosemary  branches ! 
the  oracle  of  the  pig's  head,  that,  sir. 

Pure.  Son,  were  you  not  warned  of  the 
vanity  of  the  eye?  have  you  forgot  the 
wholsome  admonition  so  soon  ? 

Lit.  Good  mother,  how  shall  we  find  a 
pig,  if  we  do  not  look  about  for't !  will  it 
run  off  o'  the  spit,  into  our  mouths, 
think  you,  as  in  Lubberland,  and  cry  wee, 
wee! 

Busy.  No,  but  your  mother,  religiously- 
wise,  conceiveth  it  may  offer  itself  by  other 
means  to  the  sense,  as  by  way  of  steam, 
which  I  think  it  doth  here  in  this  place— 
huh,  huh— yes,  it  doth.1  [He  scents  after 
it  like  a  hound.}  And  it  were  a  sin  of 
obstinacy,  great  obstinacy,  high  and  hor 
rible  obstinacy,  to  decline  or  resist  the  good 
titillation  of  the  famelic  sense,  which  is  the 
smell.  Therefore  be  bold — huh,  huh,  huh 
—follow  the  scent :  enter  the  tents  of  the 
unclean,  for  once,  and  satisfy  your  wife's 
frailty.  Let  your  frail  wife  be  satisfied  ; 
your  zealous  mother,  and  my  suffering  self, 
will  also  be  satisfied. 

Lit.  Come,  Win,  as  good  winny  here  as 
go  farther,  and  see  nothing.2 

Busy.  We  scape  so  much  of  the  other 
vanities,  by  our  early  entering. 

Pure.  It  is  an  edifying  consideration. 
Mrs.  Lit.  This  is  scurvy,  that  we  must 
come  into  the  Fair,  and  not  look  on't. 

Lit.  Win,  have  patience,  Win,  I'll  tel: 
you  more  anon. 

[Exeunt  into  the  booth,  Littlewit,  Mrs 

Littlewit,  Busy,  and  Purecraft. 
Knock.  Mooncalf,  entertain  within  there 
the  best  pig  in  the  booth,  a  pork-lik( 
pig.  These  are  Banbury-bloods,  o'  the 
sincere  stud,  come  a  pig-hunting.  Whit 
wait,  Wliit,  look  to  your  charge. 

[Exit  Whit 

Busy,  [within.}  A  pig  prepare  presently 
let  a  pig  be  prepared  to  us. 


Enter  Mooncalf  and  Ursula. 

Moon.  'Slight,  who  be  these  ? 

Urs.  Is  this  the  good  service,  Jordan, 
rou'd  do  me  ? 

Knock.  Why,  Urse,  why,  Urse?  thoult 
ave  vapours  i'  thy  leg  again  presently, 
ray  thee  go  in,  it  may  turn  to  the  scratches 
else. 

Urs.  Hang  your  vapours,  they  are  stale, 
and  stink  like  you  !  Are  these  the  guests 
o'  the  game  you  promised  to  fill  my  pit 
withal  to-day  ? 

Knock.  Ay,  what  ail  they,  Urse  ? 

Urs.  Ail  they !  they  are  all  sippers, 
_ippers  o'  the  city ;  they  look  as  they  would 
not  drink  off  two  pen'orth  of  bottle-ale 
amongst  'em. 

Moon.  A  body  may  read  that  in  their 
small  printed  ruffs. 

Knock.  Away,  tbou  art  a  fool,  Urse,  and 
thy  Mooncalf  too :  in  your  ignorant  vapours 
now !  hence ;  good  guests,  I  say,  right 
hypocrites,  good  gluttons.  In,  and  set  a 
couple  o'  pigs  on  the  board,  and  half  a 
dozen  of  the  biggest  bottles  afore  em,  and 
call  Whit.  [Exit  Mooncalf.]  I  do  not  love 
to  hear  innocents  abused  :  fine  ambling 
hypocrites  !  and  a  stone-puritan  with  a 
sorrel  head  and  beard  !  good  mouthed 
glutton  ;  two  to  a  pig,  away. 

Urs.  Are  you  sure  they  are  such  ? 

Knock.  O'  the  right  breed,  thou  shalt 
try  'em  by  the  teeth,  Urse ;  where's  this 
Whit? 

He-enter  Whit. 
Whit. 

"Behold,  man,  and  see, 
What  a  worthy  man  am  ee ! 
With  the  fury  of  my  sword, 
And  the  shaking  of  my  beard, 
I  will  make  ten  thousand  men  afeard." 

Knock.  Well  said,  brave  Whit !  in,  and 

fear  the  ale  out  o'  the  bottles  into  the 

bellies  of  the  brethren,  and  *  *  *3  the  sisters 

drink  to  the  cause,  and  pure  vapours. 

[Exeunt  Knockem,  Whit,  and  Ursula. 


1  /  think  it  doth  here  in  this  place— huh,  hi 
— yet,  it  doth.  {He  scents  after  it  like  a  hound. 
This  passage  alludes  to  a  similar  place  in  the 
Plutus  of  Aristophanes,  where  the  sycophant 
•cents  the  good  dinner  preparing  within  : 

tvSov  eoriv  to  fj.iaataTa.Tui 
TIoXu  \ptm.a  rt^a.^iai'  Kai  ttptCtv  wimjfA  evwv 
W,  55,  vw,  Cv,  5C,  Jv. 

"  Therefore  be  bold,  huh,  huh,  huh,  follow  the 


scent"  Lepide Aristophanes  inducit  sycopJuin- 
tam  olfacientem  sacrificiorum  nidorem,  qui 
totutn  senariutn  naribus  absolvii ';  says  Vossuis 
on  this  passage. — UPTON. 

a  Come,  Win,  as  good  winny  here  as  go 
farther.]  Littlewit  is  here  playing  upon  his  wife's 
name.  Winny  is  the  same  as  the  old  word 
•wonnt,  manere,  to  stay,  &c. — WHAL. 

8  A  word  or  two  seems  lost;  perhaps  see 
that. 
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Quar.  My  roarer  is  turned  tapster,  me- 
thinks.  Now  were  a  fine  time  for  thee, 
Winwife,  to  lay  aboard  thy  widow,  thou'lt 
never  be  master  of  a  better  season  or  place ; 
she  that  will  venture  herself  into  the  Fair 
and  a  pig-box,  will  admit  any  assault,  be 
assured  of  that. 

Winw.  I  love  not  enterprises  of  that 
suddenness  though. 

Quar.  I'll  warrant  thee,  then,  no  wife 
tut  of  the  widow's  hundred  :  if  I  had  but 
as  much  title  to  her,  as  to  have  breathed 
once  on  that  straight  stomacher  of  hers,  I 
would  now  assure  myself  to  carry  her  yet 
ere  she  went  out  of  Smithfield  ;  or  she 
should  carry  me,  which  were  the  fitter 
sight,  I  confess.  But  you  are  a  modest 
undertaker,  by  circumstances  and  degrees ; 
come,  'tis  disease  in  thee,  not  judgment ; 
I  should  offer  at  all  together. — 

Enter  Overdo. 

Look,  here's  the  poor  fool  again,  that  was 
stung  by  the  Waspe  erewhile. 

Over.  I  will  make  no  more  orations 
shall  draw  on  these  tragical  conclusions. 
And  I  begin  now  to  think,  that  by  a  spice 
of  collateral  justice,  Adam  Overdo  deserved 
this  beating ;  for  I,  the  said  Adam,  was 
one  cause  (a  by-cause)  why  the  purse  was 
lost ;  and  my  wife's  brother's  purse  too, 
which  they  know  not  of  yet.  But  I  shall 
make  very  good  mirth  with  it  at  supper, 
that  will  be  the  sport,  and  put  my  little 
friend  Master  Humphrey  Waspe's  choler 
quite  out  of  countenance  :  when,  sitting  at 
the  upper  end  of  my  table,  as  I  use,  and 
drinking  to  my  brother  Cokes,  and  Mis 
tress  Alice  Overdo,  as  I  will,  my  wife,  for 
their  good  affection  to  old  Bradley,  I 
deliver  to  them,  it  was  I  that  was  cudgelled, 
and  shew  them  the  marks.  To  see  what 
bad  events  may  peep  out  o'  the  tail  of  good 
purposes  !  the  care  I  had  of  that  civil  young 
man  I  took  fancy  to  this  morning,  (and 
have  not  left  it  yet),  drew  me  to  that  ex 
hortation,  which  drew  the  company  indeed  ; 
which  drew  the  cut-purse  ;  which  drew  the 
money  ;  which  drew  my  brother  Cokes  his 
loss;  which  drew  on  Waspe's  anger;  which 
drew  on  my  beating  :  a  pretty  gradation  ! 
and  they  shall  have  it  in  their  dish,  i'  faith, 
at  night  for  fruit ;  I  love  to  be  merry  at  my 


1  Overdo  begins  with  saying  that  he  will  make 
no  more  orations,  and  immediately  launches  into 
one  !  The  matchless  judgment  with  which  the 
consistency  and  individuality  of  the  numerous 


table.  I  had  thought  once,  at  one  special 
blow  he  gave  me,  to  have  revealed  myself ; 
but  then  (I  thank  thee,  fortitude)  I  remem 
bered  that  a  wise  man,  and  who  is  ever  so 
great  a  part  of  the  commonwealth  in  him 
self,  for  no  particular  disaster  ought  to 
abandon  a  public  good  design.  The  hus 
bandman  ought  not,  for  one  unthankful 
year,  to  forsake  the  plough  ;  the  shepherd 
ought  not,  for  one  scabbed  sheep,  to  throw 
by  his  tar-box  ;  the  pilot  ought  not,  for  one 
leak  in  the  poop,  to  quit  the  helm  ;  nor  the 
alderman  ought  not,  for  one  custard  more 
at  a  meal,  to  give  up  his  cloke  ;  the  con 
stable  ought  not  to  break  his  staff,  and  for 
swear  the  watch,  for  one  roaring  night ; 
nor  the  piper  of  the  parish,  ut parvis  com- 
poncre  magna  solebam,  to  put  up  his  pipes 
for  one  rainy  Sunday.  These  are  certain 
knocking  conclusions  ;  out  of  which,  I  am 
resolved,  come  what  come  can,  come  beat 
ing,  come  imprisonment,  come  infamy, 
come  banishment,  nay,  come  the  rack, 
come  the  hurdle,  (welcome  all),  I  will  not 
discover  who  I  am,  till  my  due  time  ;  and 
yet  still,  all  shall  be,  as  I  said  ever,  in 
justice  name,  and  the  king's,  and  for  the 
commonwealth.1 

Winw.  What  does  he  talk  to  himself, 
and  act  so  seriously,  poor  fool ! 

Quar.  No  matter  what.  Here's  fresher 
argument,  intend  that. 

Enter  Cokes,  Mistress  Overdo,  and  Grace 
Wellborn,  followed  by  Waspe,  loaded 
with  toys. 

Cokes.  Come,  Mistress  Grace,  come, 
sister,  here's  more  fine  sights  yet,  i*  faith. 
Od's  'lid,  where's  Numps? 

Leath.  What  do  you  lack,  gentlemen? 
what  is't  you  buy?  fine  rattles,  drums, 
babies,  little  dogs,  and  birds  for  ladies? 
what  do  you  lack  ? 

Cokes.  Good  honest  Numps,  keep  afore, 
I  am  so  afraid  thou'lt  lose  somewhat ;  my 
heart  was  at  my  mouth  when  I  mist  thee. 

Waspe.  You  were  best  buy  a  whip  in 
your  hand  to  drive  me. 

Cokes.  Nay,  do  not  mistake,  Numps  ; 
thou  art  so  apt  to  mistake  !  I  would  but 
watch  the  goods.  Look  you  now,  the 
treble  fiddle  was  e'en  almost  like  to  be  lost. 

Waspe.  Pray  you  take  heed  you  lose  not 

characters  in  this  drama  are  preserved,  is  above 
all  praise.  The  author's  attention  is  not  relaxed 
for  an  instant. 
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yourself ;  your  best  way  were  e'en  get  up 
and  ride  for  more  surety.  Buy  a  token's 
worth  of  great  pins,  to  fasten  yourself  to 
my  shoulder.1 

Leath.  What  do  you  lack,  gentlemen? 
fine  purses,  pouches,  pin-cases,  pipes? 
what  is't  you  lack  ?  a  pair  o'  smiths  to  wake 
you  in  the  morning  ?  or  a  fine  whistling 
bird? 

Cokes.  Numps,  here  be  finer  things  than 
any  we  have  bought  by  odds !  and  more 
delicate  horses,  a  great  deal ;  good  Numps, 
stay,  and  come  hither. 

Waspe.  Will  you  scourse  with  him?2 
you  are  in  Smithfield,  you  may  fit  yourself 
with  a  fine  easy  going  street-nag,  for  your 
saddle,  again  Michaelmas  term,  do :  has 
he  ne'er  a  little  odd  cart  for  you  to  make  a 
caroch  on  in  the  country,  with  four  pied 
hobby-horses?  Why  the  measles  should 
you  stand  here,  with  your  train,  cheapning 
of  dogs,  birds,  and  babies?  you  have  no 
children  to  bestow  them  on,  have  you? 

Cokes.  No,  but  again  I  have  children, 
Numps,  that's  all  one. 

Waspe.  Do,  do,  do,  do ;  how  many  shall 
you  have,  think  you?  an  I  were  as  you,  I'd 
buy  for  all  my  tenants  too,  they  are  a  kind 
of  civil  savages,  that  will  part  with  their 
children  for  rattles,  pipes,  and  knives.  You 
were  best  buy  a  hatchet  or  two,  and  truck 
with  "em. 

Cokes.  Good  Numps,  hold  that  little 
tongue  o'  thine,  and  save  it  a  labour.  I  am 
resolute  Bat,  thou  know'st. 

Waspe.  A  resolute  fool  you  are,  I  know, 
and  a  very  sufficient  coxcomb  ;  with  all 
my  heart  ; — nay,  you  have  it,  sir,  an  you 
be  angry,  t —  in  your  teeth,  twice  ;  if  I 
said  it  not  once  afore,  and  much  good  do 
you. 

Winio.  Was  there  ever  such  a  self- 
affliction,  and  so  impertinent  ? 

Quar.  Alas,  his  care  will  go  near  to 
crack  him  ;  let's  in  and  comfort  him. 

[  They  come  forward. 

Waspe.  Would  I  had  been  set  in  the 
ground,  all  but  the  head  on  me,  and  had 
my  brains  bowled  at,  or  threshed  out, 


when  first  I  underwent  this  plague  of  a 
charge ! 

Quar.  How  now,  Numps !  almost  tired 
in  your  protectorship?  overparted,  over- 
parted  ? 

Waspe.  Why,  I  cannot  tell,  sir,  it  may 
be  I  am  ;  does  it  grieve  you  ? 

Quar.  No,  I  swear  does't  not,  Numps ; 
to  satisfy  you. 

Waspe.  Numps  !  'sblood,  you  are  fine 
and  familiar  :  how  long  have  we  been  ac 
quainted,  I  pray  you  ? 

Quar.  I  think  it  may  be  remembered, 
Numps,  that;  'twas  since  morning,  sure. 

Waspe.  Why,  I  hope  I  know't  well 
enough,  sir;  I  did  not  ask  to  be  told. 

Quar.  No!  why,  then? 

Waspe.  It's  no  matter  why;  you  see  with 
your  eyes  now,  what  I  said  to  you  to-day : 
you'll  believe  me  another  time  ? 

Quar.  Are  you  removing  the  Fair, 
Numps? 

Waspe.  A  pretty  question,  and  a  civil 
one !  yes,  faith,  I  have  my  lading,  you  see, 
or  shall  have  anon ;  you  may  know  whose 
beast  I  am  by  my  burden.  If  the  pannier- 
man's  jack  were  ever  better  known  by  his 
loins  of  mutton,  I'll  be  flayed,  and  feed 
dogs  for  him  when  his  time  comes. 

Win-w.  How  melancholic  Mistress  Grace 
is  yonder !  pray  thee  let's  go  enter  ourselves 
in  grace  with  her. 

Cokes.  Those  six  horses,  friend,  I'll 
have 

Waspe.  How! 

Cokes.  And  the  three  Jews-trumps  ;  and 
half  a  dozen  o'  birds,  and  that  drum  (I 
have  one  drum  already)  and  your  smiths  ; 
I  like  that  device  of  your  smiths,  very  pretty 

well ;  and  four  halberts and.  let  me  see, 

that  fine  painted  great  lady,  and  her  three 
women  for  state,  I'll  have. 

Waspe.  No,  the  shop;  buy  the  whole 
shop,  it  will  be  best ;  the  shop,  the  shop  1 

Leaf  A.  If  his  worship  please. 

Waspe.  Yes,  and  keep  it  during  the  Fair, 
Bobchin. 

Cokes.  Peace,  Numps. — Friend,  do  not 
meddle  with  him,  an  you  be  wise,  and 


1  Buy  a  token's  worth  of  threat  pins.}  i.e. 
A  farthing's  worth. — See  vol.  i.  p.  11  a. 

8  Will  you  scourse  with  him  f]  i.e.,  will  you 
dtal  with  him  for  his  horses  ?  We  usually  say 
horse-courser ;  but  my  learned  friend,  the  editor 
of  Junius,  supposes  the  words  should  be  horse- 
costr :  the  verb  cose  was  used  by  the  Scots  in 
the  sense  of  bartering  or  exchanging.— WHAL. 

Scourse,  in  the  sense  of  swap,  or  exchange,  is 
common  to  our  old  poets.  Thus  Spenser : 


"And  recompenst  him  with  a  better  scorse." 
Again : 

"  Could  not  arise  the  counterchange  to  scorse." 
F.  Q.  b.  iii.  c.  ix.  st.  16. 

But  the  word  was  peculiarly  applicable  to 
horse-dealers ;  hence  the  force  of  Waspe's 
allusion. 
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would  shew  your  head  above  board;  he 
will  sting  thorough  your  wrought  nightcap, 
believe  me.  A  set  of  these  violins  I  would 
buy  too,  for  a  delicate  young  noise  I  have 
in  the  country,  that  are  every  one  a  size 
less  than  another,  just  like  your  fiddles.  I 
would  fain  have  a  fine  young  masque  at  my 
marriage,  now  I  think  on't :  but  I  do  want 
such  a  number  of  things ! — And  Numps 
will  not  help  me  now,  and  I  dare  not  speak 
to  him. 

Trash.  Will  your  worship  buy  any 
gingerbread,  very  good  bread,  comfortable 
bread  ? 

Cokes.  Gingerbread !  yes,  let's  see. 

[Runs  to  her  shop. 

Waspe.  There's  the  t'other  springe. 

Leath.  Is  this  well,  goody  Joan,  to  in 
terrupt  my  market  in  the  midst,  and  call 
away  my  customers  ?  can  you  answer  this 
at  the  pie-poudres  ? 

Trash.  Why,  if  his  mastership  has  a 
mind  to  buy,  I  hope  my  ware  lies  as  open 
as  another's ;  I  may  shew  my  ware  as  well 
as  you  yours. 

Cokes.  Hold  your  peace;  I '11  content  you 
both.  I'll  buy  up  his  shop,  and  thy  basket. 

Waspe.  Will  you,  i'  faith  ? 

Leath.  Why  should  you  put  him  from  it, 
friend. 

Waspe.  Cry  you  mercy !  you'd  be  sold 
too,  would  you  ?  what's  the  price  on  you, 
jerkin  and  all,  as  you  stand  ?  have  you  any 
qualities  ? 

Trash.  Yes,  good-man,  angry-man,  you 
shall  find  he  has  qualities,  if  you  cheapen 
him. 

Waspe.  Od's  so,  you  have  the  selling  of 
him !  What  are  they,  will  they  be  bought 
for  love  or  money  ? 

Trash.  No,  indeed,  sir. 

Waspe.  For  what  then,  victuals  ? 

Trash.  He  scorns  victuals,  sir;  he  has 
bread  and  butter  at  home,  thanks  be  to 
God  !  and  yet  he  will  do  more  for  a  good 
meal,  if  the  toy  take  him  in  the  belly; 
marry  then  they  must  not  set  him  at  lower 
ends,  if  they  do,  he'll  go  away,  though  he 


fast :  but  put  him  a-top  o*  the  table,  where 
his  place  is,  and  he'll  do  you  forty  fine 
things.  He  has  not  been  sent  for,  and 
sought  out  for  nothing,  at  your  great  city- 
suppers,  to  put  down  Coriat  and  Cokely,1 
and  been  laughed  at  for  his  labour  ;  he'll 
play  you  all  the  puppets  in  the  town  over, 
and  the  players,  every  company,  and  his 
own  company  too ;  he  spares  nobody. 

Cokes.  I1  faith  ? 

Trash.  He  was  the  first,  sir,  that  ever 
baited  the  fellow  in  the  bear's  skin,  an't 
like  your  worship :  no  dog  ever  came  nb^r 
him  since.  And  for  fine  motions ! 

Cokes.  Is  he  good  at  those  too  ?  can  he 
set  out  a  masque,  trow  ? 

Trash.  O  lord,  master !  sought  to  far 
and  near  for  his  inventions;  and  he  en 
grosses  all,  he  makes  all  the  puppets  in  the 
Fair. 

Cokes.  Dost  thou,  in  troth,  old  velvet 
jerkin  ?  give  me  thy  hand. 

Trash.  Nay,  sir,  you  shall  see  him  in  his 
velvet  jerkin,  and  a  scarf  too  at  night,  when 
you  hear  him  interpret  Master  Littlewit's 
motion. 

Cokes.  Speak  no  more,  but  shut  up  shop 
presently,  friend,  I'll  buy  both  it  and  thee 
too,  to  carry  down  with  me  ;  and  her 
hamper  beside.  Thy  shop  shall  furnish 
out  the  masque,  and  hers  the  banquet.  I 
cannot  go  less,  to  set  out  anything  with 
credit.  What's  the  price,  at  a  word,  of  thy 
whole  shop,  case  and  all  as  it  stands  ? 

Leath.  Sir,  it  stands  me  in  six-and- 
twerity  shillings  seven  pence  halfpenny,  be 
sides  three  shillings  for  my  ground. 

Cokes.  Well,  thirty  shillings  will  do  all 
then !  and  what  comes  yours  to  ? 

Trash.  Four  shillings  and  elevenpence, 
sir,  ground  and  all,  an't  like  your  worship. 

Cokes.  Yes,  it  does  like  my  worship  very 
well,  poor  woman;  that's  five  shillings 
more :  what  a  masque  shall  I  furnish  out, 
for  forty  shillings,  twenty  pound  Scotch, 
and  a  banquet  of  gingerbread!  there's  a 
stately  thing  !  Numps  ?  sister  ? — and  my 
wedding  gloves  too  !  that  I  never  thought 


1  To  put  down  Coriat  and  Cokely.]  Coryat 
was  famous  for  his  travels,  an  account  of  which 
he  published  under  the  title  of  Coryat's  Cru 
dities.  Cokely  was  the  master  of  a  motion  or 
puppet-show,  often  mentioned  in  our  author's 
poems. — WHAL. 

There  is  undoubtedly  some  personal  allusion 
in  many  parts  of  this  description.  Inigo  Jones 
had  studied  in  Italy,  he  was  therefore  something 
of  a  traveller,  and  he  appears  to  have  worn 
velvet;  hence  perhaps  the  frequent  allusions 


to  the  finery  of  his  dress.  Still  there  is  much 
that  cannot  by  any  possibility  be  applied  to  him, 
and  not  a  little  that  appears  to  fit  the  poet  him 
self.  It  seems  not  altogether  improbable  that 
Jonson  might  take  an  unlucky  pleasure  in  sport 
ing  with  the  malevolent  curiosity  of  his  enemies, 
and  confound  the  characteristic  features  of  the 
objects  of  his  satire,  in  order  to  lead  them  astray. 
In  his  imaginary  P»-  lages  there  is,  I  believe, 
commonly  someth...&  of  reality,  and  in  his  real 
ones  much  of  imagination. 
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on  afore !  All  my  wedding  gloves,  ginger 
bread  ?  O  me !  what  a  device  will  there 
be,  to  make  'em  eat  their  fingers'  ends? 
and  delicate  brooches  for  the  bridemen  and 
all!  and  then  I'll  have  this  poesie  put  to 
them,  For  t/ie  best  grace,  meaning  Mistress 
Grace,  my  wedding  poesie. 

Or  (iff.  I  am  beholden  to  you,  sir,  and  to 
your  Bartholomew  wit. 

Waspe.  You  do  not  mean  this,  do  you  ? 
Is  this  your  first  purchase? 

Cokes,  Yes,  faith;  and  I  do  not  think, 
Numps,  but  thou'lt  say,  it  was  the  wisest 
act  that  ever  I  did  in  my  wardship. 

Waspe.  Like  enough !  I  shall  say  any 
thing,  1 1 

Enter  Edgworth,  Nightingale,  and  People, 
followed,  at  a  distance,  by  Overdo. 

Over.  I  cannot  beget  a  project,  with  all 
my  political  brain  yet :  my  project  is  how 
to  fetch  off  this  proper  young  man  from  his 
debauched  company.  I  have  followed  him 
all  the  Fair  over,  and  still  I  find  him  with 
this  songster,  and  I  begin  shrewdly  to  sus 
pect  their  familiarity ;  and  the  young  man 
of  a  terrible  taint,  poetry !  with  which  idle 
disease  if  he  be  infected,  there's  no  hope  of 
him  in  a  state-course.  Actum  est  of  him 
for  a  commonwealth 's-man,  if  he  go  to't  in 
rhyme  once.  {Aside. 

Edg.  {To  Nightingale.]  Yonder  he  is 
buying  of  gingerbread ;  set  in  quickly, 
before  he  part  with  too  much  of  his  money. 

Night.  \Advancingand  singing.]  My 
masters  and  friends,  and  good  people  draw 
near 

Cokes.  [Runs  to  the  ballad-man.]  Bal 
lad^  !  hark,  hark !  pray  thee,  fellow,  stay 
a  little ;  good  Numps,  look  to  the  goods. 
What  ballads  hast  thou  ?  let  me  see,  let  me 
see  myself. 

Waspe.  Why  so  I  he's  flown  to  another 
lime-bush,  there  he  will  flutter  as  long 
more ;  till  he  have  ne'er  a  feather  left.  Is 
there  a  vexation  like  this,  gentlemen  ?  will 
you  believe  me  now,  hereafter  shall  I  have 
credit  with  you  ? 

Quar.  Yes,  faith  shalt  thou,  Numps,  and 
thou  art  worthy  on't,  for  thou  sweatest 


for't.     I  never  saw  a  young  pimp-errant 
and  his  squire  better  matched. 

Winw.  Faith,  the  sister  comes  after 
them  well  too. 

Grace.  Nay,  if  you  saw  the  justice  her 
husSaflitl,  my  guardian,  you  were  fitted 
"or  the  mess,  he  is  such  a  wise  one  his 
way 

Winw.  I  wonder  we  see  him  not  here. 

Grace*  O !  he  is  too  serious  for  this 
pla'ce,  and  yet  better  sport  then  than  the 
other  three,  I  assure  you,  gentlemen,  wher 
ever  he  is,  though  it  be  on  the  bench. 

Cokes.  How  dost  thou  call  it?  A  caveat 
against  cut-purses  /  a  good  jest,  i1  faith,  I 
would  fain  see  that  demon,  your  cut-purse 
you  talk  of,  that  delicate-handed  devil ; 
they  say  he  walks  hereabout ;  I  would  see 
him  walk  now.  Look  you,  sister,  here, 
here — [He  shews  his  purse  boastingly] — let 
him  come,  sister,  and  welcome.  Ballad- 
man,  does  any  cut-purse  haunt  hereabout  ? 
pray  thee  raise  me  one  or  two ;  begin,  and 
shew  me  one. 

Night.  Sir,  this  is  a  spell  against  them, 
spick  and  span  new ;  and  'tis  made  as 
'twere  in  mine  own  person,  and  I  sing  it  in 
mine  own  defence.  But  'twill  cost  a  penny 
alone,  if  you  buy  it. 

Cokes.  'No  matter  for  the  price ;  thou 
dost  not  know  me,  I  see,  I  am  an  odd 
Bartholomew. 

Mrs.  Over.  Has  it  a  fine  picture, 
brother  ?* 

Cokes.  O,  sister,  do  you  remember  the 
ballads  over  the  nursery  chimney  at  home 
o'  my  own  pasting  up  ?  there  be  brave  pic 
tures,  other  manner  of  pictures  than  these, 
friend. 

Waspe.  Yet  these  will  serve  to  pick 
the  pictures  out  of  your  pockets,  you  shall 
see. 

Cokes.  So  I  heard  them  say!  Pray  thee 
mind  him  not,  fellow  ;  he'll  have  an  oar  in 
everything. 

Night.  It  was  intended,  sir,  as  if  a  purse 
should  chance  to  be  cut  in  my  presence, 
now,  I  may  be  blameless  though ;  as  by  the 
sequel  will  more  plainly  appear. 

Cokes.  We  shall  find  that  in  the  matter : 
pray  thee  begin. 


1  Has  it  a  fine  picture,  brother*}  In  Jonson's 
time  scarcely  any  ballad  was  printed  without  a 
wooden  cut,  illustrative  of  its  subject.  If  it  was 
a  ballad  of  "  pure  love,"  or  of  "  good  life,"  which 
afforded  no  scope  for  the  graphic  talents  of  the 
Grub-street  Apelles,  the  portrait  of  "  good  Queen 
Elizabeth,"  magnificently  adorned  with  the  globe 
and  sceptre,  formed  no  unwelcome  substitute 


for  her  loving  subjects.  The  houses  of  the 
common  people,  especially  those  of  the  distant 
counties,  seem  to  have  had  little  other  ornamental 
tapestry  than  was  supplied  by  these  fugitivo 
pieces,  which  came  out  every  term  in  in 
credible  numbers,  and  were  rapidly  dispersed 
over  the  kingdom  by  shoals  of  itinerant 
syrens. 
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Night.  To  the  tune  of  Paggington's 
pound,  sir.1 

Cokes.  [sings. ~\  Fa,  la  la  la,  la  la  la,  fa 
la  la  la  t  Nay,  I'll  put  thee  in  tune  and 
all !  mine  own  country  dance  !  Pray  thee 
begin. 

Night.  It  is  a  gentle  admonition,  you 
must  know,  sir,  both  to  the  purse-cutter 
and  the  purse-bearer. 

Cokes.  Not  a  word  more  out  of  the  tune, 
an  thou  lov'st  me  :  Fa,  la  la  la,  la  la  la, 
fa,  la  la  la.  Come,  when? 

Night,  [sings.']  "My masters,  and  friends, 

and  good  people,  draw  near, 
And  look  to  your  purses,   for  that  I  do 
say;" 

Cokes.  Ha,  ha,  this  chimes  !  Good  coun 
sel  at  first  dash. 

Night.  ' '  And  tho*  little  money  in  them 

you  do  bear, 
It  cost  more  to  get,  than  to  lose  in  a  day." 

Cokes.  Good  ! 

Night.  ' '  You  oft  have  been  told, 

Both  the  young  and  the  old, 
And  bidden  beware  of  the  cut-purse  so 
bold  ;" 

Cokes.  Well  said  !  he  were  to  blame  that 
would  not,  i'  faith. 

Night.  ' '  Then  if  you  take  heed  not,  free 

me  from  the  curse, 
Who  both  give  you  warning,  for,  and  the 

cut-purse. 
Youth,    youth,    thou    hadst    better    been 

starved  by  thy  nurse, 
Than  live    to  be    hanged  for  cutting  a 

purse." 

Cokes.  Good  i'  faith ;  how  say  you, 
Numps,  is  there  any  harm  in  this  ? 

Night.  "  It  hath  been  upbraided  to  men 

of  my  trade, 

That  oftentimes  we  are  the  cause  of  this 
crime  ;" 

Cokes.  The  more  coxcombs  they  that  did 
it,  I  wusse. 

Night.   "  Alack  and  for  pity,  why  should 

it  be  said  ? 

As  if  they  regarded  or  places,  or  time  I 
Examples  have  been 
Oi  some  that  were  seen 


in*to. 
ablet 


In  Westminster-hall,  yea,  the  pleaders  be 
tween  ; 

Then  why  should  the  judges  be  free  from 
this  curse, 

More  than  my  poor  self,  for  cutting  the 
purse  ?" 

Cokes.  God  a  mercy  for  that !  why  should 
they  be  more  free  indeed  ? 

Night.  "Youth,  youth,  thou  hadst  better 

been  starved  by  thy  nurse, 
Than  live    to  be  hanged  for   cutting  a 
purse." 

Cokes.  That  again,  good  ballad-man, 
that  again.  \He  sings  the  burden  with  him.  ] 
O,  rare  !  I  would  fain  rub  mine  elbow  now, 
but  I  dare  not  pull  out  my  hand.  On,  I 
pray  thee  ;  he  that  made  this  ballad  shall 
be  poet  to  my  masque. 

Night.  "At  Worc'ster  'tis  known  well, 

and  even  in  the  jail, 
A  knight  of  good  worship  did  there  shew 

his  face, 

Against  the  foul  sinners,  in  zeal  for  to  rail, 
And  lost  ipso  facto  his  purse  in  the  place." 

Cokes.  Is  it  possible? 

Night.   "Nay,  once  from  the  seat 

Of  judgment  so  great, 
A  judge  there  did  lose  a  fair  pouch  of  vel- 
v&e." 

Cokes.  I 'faith? 

Night.    "  O  Lord  for  thy  mercy,  how 

wicked  or  worse, 
Are  those  that  so  venture  their  necks  for  a 

purse  ! 
Youth,    youth,    thou    hadst    better   been 

starved  by  thy  nurse, 
Than  live  to  be    hanged    for  cutting  a 

purse." 

Cokes.  [Sings  after  him.'}  Youth,  youth, 
&c. — Pray  thee  stay  a  little,  friend.  Yet  o' 
thy  conscience,  Numps,  speak,  is  there  any 
harm  in  this  ? 

Waspe.  To  tell  you  true,  'tis  too  good 
for  you,  less  you  had  grace  to  follow  it. 

Over.  It  doth  discover  enormity,  I'll 
mark  it  more  :  I  have  not  liked  a  paltry 
piece  of  poetry  so  well  a  good  while. 

{Aside. 

Cokes.  Youth,  youth,  &c.  ;  where's  this 
youth  now?  a  man  must  call  upon  him  for 


To  the  tune  o/"  Paggington's  pound.]  Pack- 
on' s  pound,  as  we  now  term  it :  but  I  am  not 

able  to  assign  the  origin  of  the  name.     It  seems     0 

to  have  been  at  first  a  country  dance,  probably  !  Beggars'  Opera  is  adapted  to  this  air. — F.  CJ 
VOL.  II. 


so  styled  from  the  inventor  of  it,  in  which  the 
performers  were  'pounded  or  inclosed  by  each 
other. — WHAL.  [One  of  the  best  songs  in  The 

\    r> >  s\t :_  «j *«j  fc_  ..!_•     _:_        E*     r^  -\ 
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his  own  good,  and  yet  he  will  not  ap- 
Look     here,      here's     for     him ; 


[Shews  his  purse.]  handy  dandy,  which 
hand  will  he  have?  On,  I  pray  thee  with 
the  rest ;  I  do  hear  of  him,  but  I  can 
not  see  him,  this  master  youth,  the  cut- 
purse. 

Night.  "At  plays,  and  at  sermons,  and 

at  the  sessions, 
Tis  daily  their    practice  such    booty  to 

make; 

Yea,  under  the  gallows  at  executions, 
They  stick  not  the  stare-abouts'  purses  to 
take. 

Nay,  one  without  grace,1 
At  a  [far]  better  place, 
At  court,   and  in  Christmas,   before  the 
king's  face ;" 

Cokes.  That  was  a  fine  fellow !  I  would 
have  him  now. 

Night.  "  Alack  then  for  pity  must  I  bear 

the  curse, 

That  only  belongs  to  the  cunning    cut- 
purse?" 

Cokes.  But  where's  their  cunning  now, 
when  they  should  use  it?  they  are  all 
chained  now,  I  warrant  you.  [Sin±  "_ 
Youth,  youth,  thou  hadst  better— The  rat 
catchers'  charms  are  all  fools  and  asses  to 
this  ;  a  pox  on  them,  that  they  will  not 
come !  that  a  man  should  have  such  a 
desire  to  a  thing,  and  want  it  ! 

Quar*  'Fore  God  I'd  give  half  the  Fair, 
an  'twere  mine,  for  a  cut-purse  for  him,  to 
save  his  longing. 

Cokes.  Look  you,  sister,  [Shews  his  purse 
again. 1  here,  here,  where  is't  now  ?  which 
pocket  is't  in,  for  a  wager  ? 

Waspe.  I  beseech  you  leave  your 
wagers,  and  let  him  end  his  matter,  an' 
may  be. 

Cokes.  O,  are  you  edified,  Numps  ! 

Over.  Indeed  he  does  interrupt  him  too 
much  :  there  Numps  spoke  to  purpose. 

[Aside. 

Cokes.  Sister,  I  am  an  ass,  I  cannot  keep 
my  purse  !  [Shews  it  again,  and  puts  it  up  ~ 
On,  on,  I  pray  thee,  friend. 

Night.  "Youth,  youth,  thou  hadst  better 
been  starved  by  thy  nurse, 


1  Nay,  one  without  grace,  &c.]  There  is  an 

allusion  to  a  robbery  of  this  kind  in  the  Masque 

\    of  Gypsies :  that,  however,  seems  to  have  taken 

i   place  at  a  subsequent  period. 


Than    live  to    be   hanged  for   cutting  a 
purse." 

[As  Nightingale    sings,    Edgworth 
gets  up  to  Cokes  and  tickles  him 
in  the  ear  -with  a  straw  twice  to 
draw  his  hand  out  of  his  pocket. 
Winw.  Will  you  see  sport  ?  look,  there's 
a  fellow  gathers  up  to  him,  mark. 

Quar.  Good,  i'  faith  !  O,  he  has  lighted 
on  the  wrong  pocket. 

Winw.  He  has  it !  'fore  God,  he  is  a  brave 
fellow  :  pity  he  should  be  detected. 

Night.  ' '  But  O,  you  vile  nation  of  cut- 
purses  all, 
Relent  and  repent,   and    amend  and  be 

sound, 
And  know  that  you  ought  not,  by  honest 

men's  fall, 
Advance  your  own  fortunes,  to  die  above 

ground  ; 

And  though  you  go  gay, 
In  silks,  as  you  may, 
It  is  not  the  highway  to  heaven  (as  they 

say). 
Repent  then,  repent  you,  for  better,   for 

worse, 
And  kiss  not  the  gallows  for  cutting  a 

purse. 
Youth,    youth,    thou    hadst    better   been 

starved  by  thy  nurse, 
Than   live    to  be  hanged  for  cutting    a 

purse." 

All.  An  excellent  ballad  !  an  excellent 
ballad  ! 

Edg.  Friend,  let  me  have  the  first,  let 
me  have  the  first,  I  pray  you. 

[As  Nightingale  reaches  out  the  bal 
lad,  Edgworth  slips  the  purse  into 
his  hand. 

Cokes.  Pardon  me,  sir  ;  first  come  first 
served  ;  and  I'll  buy  the  whole  bundle 
too. 

Winw.  That  conveyance  was  better  than 
all,  did  you  see't  ?  he  has  given  the  purse 
to  the  ballad-singer. 

Quar.  Has  he? 

Edg.  Sir,  I  cry  you  mercy,  I'll  not  hin 
der  the  poor  man's  profit ;  pray  you,  mistake 
me  not. 

Cokes.  Sir,  I  take  you  for  an  honest  gen 
tleman,  if  that  be  mistaking  ;  I  met  you 
to-day  afore  :  ha !  humph  !  O  Lord  !  my 
purse  is  gone,  my  purse,  my  purse,  my 
purse! 

Waspe.  Come,  do  not  make  a  stir,  and 
cry  yourself  an  ass  thorough  the  Fair  afore 
your  time. 
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Cokes.  Why,  hast  thou  it,  Numps  ?  good 
Numps,  how  came  you  by  it,  I  marie  ? 

Waspe.  I  pray  you  seek  some  other 
gamester  to  play  the  fool  with  ;  you  may 
lose  it  time  enough,  for  all  your  Fair  wit. 

Cokes.  By  this  good  hand,  glove  and  all, 
I  have  lost  it  already  if  thou  hast  it  not  ; 
feel  else,  and  Mistress  Grace's  handkerchief 
too,  out  of  the  t'other  pocket. 

Waspe.  Why,  'tis  well,  very  well,  ex 
ceeding  pretty  and  well. 

Edg.  Are  you  sure  you  have  lost  it,  sir? 

Cokes.  O  Lord  !  yes  ;  as  I  am  an  honest 
man,  I  had  it  but  e'en  now,  at  Youth, 
youth. 

Night.  I  hope  you  suspect  not  me,  sir  ? 

Edg.  Thee  !  that  were  a  jest  indeed  ! 
dost  thou  think  the  gentleman  is  foolish  ? 
where  hadst  thou  hands,  I  pray  thee? 
Away,  ass,  away  !l  [Exit  Night. 

Over.  I  shall  be  beaten  again  if  I  be 
spied.  {Aside,  retiring. 

Edg.  Sir,  I  suspect  an  odd  fellow,  yon 
der,  is  stealing  away. 

Mrs.  Over.  Brother,  it  is  the  preaching 
fellow  :  you  shall  suspect  him.  He  was  at 
your  t'other  purse,  you  know !  [Seizes 
Overdo.]  Nay,  stay,  sir,  and  view  the 
work  you  have  done  ;  an  you  be  beneficed 
at  the  gallows,  and  preach  there,  thank 
your  own  handiwork. 

Cokes.  Sir,  you  shall  take  no  pride  in 
your  preferment,  you  shall  be  silenced 
quickly.  [They  seize  Overdo. 

Over.  What  do  you  mean,  sweet  buds 
of  gentility  ? 

Cokes.  To  have  my  pennyworths  out  on 
you,  bud.  No  less  than  two  purses  a  day 
serve  you  !  I  thought  you  a  simple  fellow, 
when  my  man  Numps  beat  you  in  the 
morning,  and  pitied  you. 

Mrs.  Over.  So  did  I,  I'll  be  sworn, 
brother  ;  but  now  I  see  he  is  a  lewd  and 
pernicious  enormity,  as  Master  Overdo 
calls  him. 

Over.  Mine  own  words  turned  upon  me 
like  swords  1  [Aside. 

Cokes.  Cannot  a  man's  purse  be  at  quiet 
for  you  in  the  master's  pocket,  but  you 
must  entice  it  forth,  and  debauch  it  ? 

[Overdo  is  carried  off. 

Waspe.  Sir,  sir,  keep  your  debauch,  and 
your  fine  Bartholomew  terms  to  yourself, 
and  make  as  much  on  'em  as  you  please. 


1  Away,  ass,  away!]  Edgworth  is  anxious  to 
get  Nightingale  off,  that  he  may  convey  the 
stolen  property  to  Ursula's  booth,  and  thus 
escape  detection. 


But  give  me  this  from  you  in  the  mean 
time  ;  I  beseech  you,  see  if  I  can  look  to 
this. 

Cokes.  Why,  Numps? 

Waspe.  Why  !  because  you  are  an  ass, 
sir,  there's  a  reason  the  shortest  way,  an 
you  will  needs  have  it :  now  you  have  got 
the  trick  of  losing,  you'd  lose  your  breech 
an  'twere  loose.  I  know  you,  sir,  come, 
deliver  [Takes  the  box  from  him~\,  you'll  go 
and  crack  the  vermin  you  breed  now,  will 
you  ?  'tis  very  fine  ;  will  you  have  the 
truth  on't?  they  are  such  retchless  flies  as 
you  are,  that  blow  cut-purses  abroad  in 
every  corner  ;  your  foolish  having  of  money 
makes  them.  An  there  were  no  wiser 
than  I,  sir,  the  trade  should  lie  open  ior 
you,  sir,  it  should,  i'  faith,  sir.  I  would 
teach  your  wit  to  come  to  your  head,  sir, 
as  well  as  your  land  to  come  into  your 
hand,  I  assure  you,  sir. 

Winw.  Alack,  good  Numps  ! 

Waspe.  Nay,  gentlemen,  never  pity  me, 
I  am  not  worth  it.  Lord  send  me  at 
home  once  to  Harrow  o'  the  Hill  again,  if 
I  travel  any  more,  call  me  Coriat  with  all 
my  heart. 

[Exeunt  Waspe,   Cokes,  and  Mrs. 
Overdo,  followed  by  Edgworth. 

Quar.  [Stops  Edgworth.]  Stay,  sir,  I 
must  have  a  word  with  you  in  private. 
Do  you  hear  ? 

Edg.  With  me,  sir !  what's  your  plea 
sure,  good  sir  ? 

Quar.  Do  not  deny  it,  you  are  a  cut- 
purse,  sir,  this  gentleman  here  and  I  saw 
you :  nor  do  we  mean  to  detect  you,  though 
we  can  sufficiently  inform  ourselves  toward 
the  danger  of  concealing  you  ;  but  you 
must  do  us  a  piece  of  service. 

Edg.  Good  gentlemen,  do  not  undo 
me  ;  I  am  a  civil  young  man,  and  but  a 
beginner  indeed. 

Quar.  Sir,  your  beginning  shall  bring 
on  your  ending  for  us  :  we  are  no  catch- 
poles  nor  constables.  That  you  are  to 
undertake  is  this  ;  you  saw  the  old  fellow 
with  the  black  box  here? 

Edg.  The  little  old  governor,  sir? 

Quar.  That  same  :  I  see  you  have  flown 
him  to  a  mark  already.  I  would  have  you 
get  away  that  box  from  him,  and  bring  it  us. 

Edg.  Wou'd  you  have  the  box  and  all, 
sir,  or  only  that  that  is  in't  ?  I'll  get  you 
that,  and  leave  him  the  box  to  play  with 
still,  which  will  be  the  harder  of  the  two, 
because  I  would  gain  your  worship's  good 
opinion  of  me. 

Winw.  He  says  well,   'tis  the  greater 
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master>',  and  'twill  make  the  more  sport 
when  'tis  mist. 

EJg.  Ay,  and  'twill  be  the  longer  a 
missing,  to  draw  on  the  sport. 

Qttar.  But  look  you  do  it,  now,  sirrah, 
and  keep  your  word,  or 

Edg.  Sir,  if  ever  I  break  my  word  with  a 
gentleman,  may  I  never  read  word  at  my 
need.1  Where  shall  I  find  you? 

Quar.  Somewhere  i"  the  Fair,  here 
abouts  :  dispatch  it  quickly.  [Exit  Edg- 
worth.]  I  would  fain  see  the  careful  fool  de 
luded  !  Of  all  beasts,  I  love  the  serious  ass ; 
he  that  takes  pains  to  be  one,  and  plays  the 
fool  with  the  greatest  diligence  that  can  be. 

Graff  Then  you  would  not  choose,  sir, 
but  love  my  guardian,  Justice  Overdo,  who 
is  answerable  to  that  description  in  every 
hair  of  him. 

Quar.  So  I  have  heard.  But  how  came 
you,  Mistress  Wellborn,  to  be  his  ward,  or 
have  relation  to  him  at  first  ? 

Grace.  Faith,  through  a  common  cala 
mity,  He  bought  me  sir  ;3  and  now  he  will 
marry  me  to  his  wife's  brother,  this  wise 
gentleman  that  you  see ;  or  else  I  must 
pay  value  o'  my  land. 

Quar.  "Slid,  is  there  no  device  of  dis 
paragement,3  or  so?  talk  with  some  crafty 
fellow,  some  picklock  of  the  law  :  would 
I  had  studied  a  year  longer  in  the  Inns  of 
Court,  an  't  had  been  but  in  your  case. 

H  into.  Ay,  Master  Quarlous,  are  you 
proffering !  [Aside. 

nra£gl_'Vmi'A  bring  but  little  aid,  sir. 

Winw.  I'll  look  to  you,  in  faith, 
gamester. — [Aside.]  An  unfortunate  foolish 
tribe  you  are  fallen  into,  lady,  I  wonder 
you  can  endure  them. 

Gra££.  Sir,  they  that  cannot  work  their 
fetters  6ff  must  wear  them. 

Winw.  You  see  what  care  they  have 
on  you,  to  leave  you  thus. 

<?rfl/-fl.  Faith  the  same  they  have  of 
themselves,  sir.  I  cannot  greatly  complain 
if  this  were  all  the  plea  I  had  against  them. 


Winw.  'Tis  true;  but  will  you  please 
to  withdraw  with  us  a  little,  and  make 
them  think  they  have  lost  you.  I  hope 
our  manners  have  been  such  hitherto,  and 
our  language,  as  will  give  you  no  cause  to 
doubt  yourself  in  our  company. 

<Tf"rfj_  Sir,  I  will  give  myself  no  cause  ;4 
I  am  so  secure  of  mine  own  manners,  as  I 
suspect  not  yours. 

Quar,  Look  where  John  Littlewit 
comes. 

Winw.  Away,  I'll  not  be  seen  by  him. 

Quar.  No,  you  were  not  best,  he'd  tell 
his  mother,  the  widow. 

Winw.  Heart !  what  do  you  mean  ? 

Quar.  Cry  you  mercy,  is  the  wind 
there  ?3  must  not  the  widow  be  named  ? 

[Exeunt. 

Enter  Littlewit  from  Ursula's  booth, 
followed  by  Mrs.  Littlewit. 

Lit.  Do  you  hear,  Win,  Win? 

Mrs.  Lit.  What  say  you,  John  ? 

Lit.  While  they  are  paying  the  reckon 
ing,  Win,  I'll  tell  you  a  thing,  Win  ;  we 
shall  never  see  any  sights  in  the  Fair, 
Win,  except  you  long  still,  Win  :  good 
Win,  sweet  Win,  long  to  see  some  hobby 
horses,  and  some  drums,  and  rattles,  and 
dogs,  and  fine  devices,  Win.  The  bull 
with  the  five  legs,  Win  ;  and  the  great 
hog.  Now  you  have  begun  with  pig,  you 
may  long  for  anything,  Win,  and  so 'lor 
my  motion,  Win. 

Mrs.  Lit.  But  we  shall  not  eat  of  the 
bull  and  the  hog,  John ;  how  shall  1  long, 
then? 

Lit.  O  yes,  Win  :  you  may  long  to  see 
as  well  as  to  taste,  Win  :  how  did  the 
pothecary's  wife,  Win,  that  longed  to  see 
the  anatomy,.  Win?  or  the  lady,  Win,  that 
desired  to  spit  in  the  great  lawyer's  mouth, 
after  an  eloquent  pleading  ?  I  assure  you, 
they  longed,  Win  ;  good  Win,  go  in  and 
long. 

[Exeunt  Littlewit  and  Mrs.  Littlewit. 


1  May  I  never  read  word  at  my  need.]  i.e., 
may  I  never  have  the  benefit  of  clergy,  if  I  am 
taken  and  brought  to  my  trial. — WHAL. 

*  He  bought  me,  sir;}  Before  the  abolition  of 
the  Court  of  Wards  (in  the  i2th  of  Charles  II.) 
the  heir  of  the  king's  tenant,  who  held  land,  in 
capite,  during  his  or  her  nonage  was  in  ward 
ship  to  the  king,  who  might  sell  or  present  the 
guardianship  and  marriage  of  the  said  ward  to 
any  of  his  subjects.  Immense  fortunes  were 
raised  by  the  nobility,  and  favourites  of  the 
court,  from  these  grants,  which  were  odious  and 
oppressive  in  the  highest  degree.  See  Mas- 
j  »iager,  voL  iv. 


3  Is  tJiere  no  disparagement,]  This  has  re 
ference  to  the  same  subject.  "  Disparagement," 
says  Cowel  (and  Blackstone  after  him),  "is  by 
our  common  lawyers  used  especially  for  matching 
an  heir  under  his  or  her  degree,  or  against 
decency."  Against  attempts  of  this  kind,  the 
ward  had  a  legal  relief. 

H  Sir,  I  will  give  myself  no  cause,  &ruj  There  ; 
is  excellent  sense  in  Grace's  answer.  She  is  one  ? 
of  Jonson's  few  estimable  females. 

8  Is  the  wind  there  ?]  A  proverbial  expression,  t 
Is  it  so  !  Have  I  found  you  out  ?  He  alludes  j 
to  his  suspicion  of  a  growing  attachment  in  Win  i 
wife  to  Grace  Weflborn. 
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Trash.  I  think  we  are  rid  of  our  new 
customer,  brother  Leatherhead,  we  shall 
hear  no  more  of  him. 

Leath.  All  the  better ;  let's  pack  up  all 
and  begone,  before  he  find  us. 

Trash.  Stay  a  little,  yonder  comes  a 
company  ;  it  may  be  we  may  take  some 
more  money. 

Enter  Knockem  and  Busy. 

Knock.  Sir,  I  will  take  your  counsel, 
and  cut  my  hah-,1  and  leave  vapours:  I 
see  that  tobacco,  and  bottle-ale,  and  pig, 
and  Whit,  and  very  Ursla  herself,  is  all 
vanity. 

Busy.  Only  pig  was  not  comprehended 
in  my  admonition,  the  rest  were  :  for  long 
hair,  it  is  an  ensign  of  pride,  a  banner ; 
and  the  world  is  full  of  those  banners,  very 
full  of  banners.  And  bottle-ale  is  a  drink 
of  Satan's,  a  diet-drink  of  Satan's,  devised 
to  puff  us  up,  and  make  us  swell  in  this 
latter  age  of  vanity  ;  as  the  smoke  of 
tobacco,  to  keep  us  in  mist  and  error :  but 
the  fleshly  woman,  which  you  call  Ursla, 
is  above  all  to  be  avoided,  having  the 
marks  upon  her  of  the  three  enemies  of 
man  ;  the  world,  as  being  in  the  Fair  ;  the 
devil,  as  being  in  the  fire  ;  and  the  flesh, 
as  being  herself. 

Enter  Mrs.  Purecraft. 

Pure.  Brother  Zeal-of-the-land !  what 
shall  we  do  ?  my  daughter  Win-the-fight 
is  fallen  into  her  fit  of  longing  again. 

Busy.  For  more  pig  1  there  is  no  more, 
is  there? 

Pure.  To  see  some  sights  in  the  Fair. 

Busy.  Sister,  let  her  fly  the  impurity  of 
the  place  swiftly,  lest  she  partake  of  the 
pitch  thereof.  Thou  art  the  seat  of  the 
beast,  O  Smithfield,  and  I  will  leave  thee ! 
Idolatry  peepeth  out  on  every  side  of  thee. 
[Goes  forward. 

Knock.  An  excellent  right  hypocrite  ! 
now  his  belly  is  full,  he  falls  a  railing  and 
kicking,  the  jade.  A  very  good  vapour  ! 
I'll  in,  and  joy  Ursla,  with  telling  how  her 
pig  works  ;  two  and  a  half  he  eat  to  his 
share  ;  and  he  has  drunk  a  pail-full.  He 
eats  with  his  eyes,  as  well  as  his  teeth. 

\Exit. 

Leath.  What  Jo  you  lack,  gentlemen? 
what  is't  you  buy?  rattles,  drums, 
babies 


1  And  cut  my  kair,]  To  express  his  reforma/ 
tion.  Close  hair  (sec  vol.  i.  p.  66  a]  was  at  this 
time  the  distinguishes  mark  of  a  Puritan.  The 


Busy.  Peace,  with  thy  apocryphal  wares, 
thou  profane  publican;  thy  bells,  thy 
dragons,  and  thy  Tobie's  dogs.  Thy 
hobby-horse  is  an  idol,  a  very  idol,  a  fierce 
and  rank  idol;  and  thou  the  Nebuchad 
nezzar,  the  proud  Nebuchadnezzar  of  the 
Fair,  that  sett'st  it  up,  for  children  to  fall 
down  to,  and  worship. 

Leath.  Cry  you  mercy,  sir  ;  will  you  buy 
a  fiddle  to  fill  up  your  noise  ? 

Re-enter  Littlewit  and  his  Wife. 

Lit.  Look,  Win,  do,  look  a  God's  name, 
and  save  your  longing.  Here  be  fine 
sights. 

Pure.  Ay,  child,  so  you  hate  them,  as 
our  brother  Zeal  does,  you  may  look  on 
them. 

Leath.  Or  what  do  you  say  to  a  drum, 
sir? 

Busy.  It  is  the  broken  belly  of  the  beast, 
and  thy  bellows  there  are  his  lungs,  and 
these  pipes  are  his  throat,  those  feathers 
are  of  his  tail,  and  thy  rattles  the  gnashing 
of  his  teeth. 

Trash.  And  what's  my  gingerbread,  I 
pray  you  ? 

Busy.  The  provender  that  pricks  him  up. 
Hence  with  thy  basket  of  popery,  thy  nest 
of  images,  and  whole  legend  of  ginger- 
work. 

Leath.  Sir,  if  you  be  not  quiet  the 
quicklier,  I'll  have  you  clapped  fairly  by 
the  heels,  for  disturbing  the  Fair. 

Busy.  The  sin  of  the  Fair  provokes  me, 
I  cannot  be  silent. 

Pure.  Good  brother  Zeal ! 

Leath.  Sir,  I'll  make  you  silent,  believe 
it. 

Lit.  I'd  give  a  shilling  you  could,  i' 
faith,  friend.  {Aside  to  Leath. 

Leath.  Sir,  give  me  your  shilling,  I'll 
give  you  my  shop,  if  I  do  not ;  and  I'll 
leave  it  in  pawn  with  you  in  the  meantime. 

Lit.  A  match,  i'  faith ;  but  do  it  quickly- 
then.  [Exit  Leatherhead. 

Busy,  [to  Mrs.  Purecraft.]  Hinder  me 
not,  woman.  I  was  moved  in  spirit,  to  be 
here  this  day,  in  this  Fair,  this  wicked  and 
foul  Fair;  and  fitter  may  it  be  called  a 
Foul  than  a  Fair ;  to  protest  against  the 
abuses  of  it,  the  foul  abuses  of  it,  in  regard 
of  the  afflicted  saints,  that  are  troubled, 
very  much  troubled,  exceedingly  troubled, 


subject  of  Busy's  admonition    is    humorously 
marked  by  this  incidental  trait  of  superstitious 

attachment  to  ceremonials. 
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with  (he  opening  of  the  merchandize  of  to  Captain  Jordan,  to  the  pig-woman's, 
'on  again,  and  the  peeping  of  popery  Win,  he'll  help  us,  or  she,  with  a  dripping- 
u\>oh  the  stalls  here,  here,  in  the  high  1  pan,  or  an  old  kettle,  or  something.  The 
places.  See  you  not  Goldylocks,  the  purple  poor  greasy  soul  loves  you,  Win  ;  and  after 
strumpet  there,  in  her  yellow  gown  and  |  we'll  visit  the  Fair  all  over,  Win,  and  see 
j,reen  sleeves  ?  the  profane  pipes,  the  tink-  my  puppet-play,  Win ;  you  know  it's  a  fine 
op  of  relicks ! 


ling  timbrels?  a  shop  of  rel 

[Attempts  to  seize  the  toys. 

Lit.  Pray  you  forbear,  I  am  put  in  trust 
v.ith  them. 

Busy.  And  this  idolatrous  grove  of 
images,  this  flasket  of  idols,  which  1  will 

pull  down 

[Overthrows  the  gingerbread  basket. 

Trash.  O  my  ware,  my  ware  I  God 
bless  it ! 

Busy.  In  my  zeal,  and  glory  to  be  thus 
exercised. 

Re-enter  Leatherhead,  with  Bristle,  Hag- 
gise,  and  other  Officers. 

Leath.  Here  he  is,  pray  you  lay  hold  on 
his  zeal ;  we  cannot  sell  a  whistle  for  him 
in  tune.  Stop  his  noise  first. 

Busy.  Thou  canst  not;  'tis  a  sanctified 
noise.  I  will  make  a  loud  and  most  strong 
noise,  till  I  have  daunted  the  profane 
enemy.  And  for  this  cause 

Leath.  Sir,  here's  no  man  afraid  of  you, 
or  your  cause.  You  shall  swear  it  in  the 
stocks,  sir. 

Busy.  I  will  thrust  myself  into  the  stocks, 
upon  the  pikes  of  the  land. 

[They  seize  him. 

Leath.  Carry  him  away. 

Pure.  What  do  you  mean,  wicked  men  ? 

Busy.  Let  them  alone,  I  fear  them  not. 
[Exeunt  Officers  with  Busy,  followed 
by  Dame  Purecraft. 

Lit.  Was  not  this  shilling  well  ventured, 
Win,  for  our  liberty  ?  now  we  may  go  play, 
and  see  over  the  Fair,  where  we  list  our 
selves  :  my  mother  is  gone  after  him,  and 
let  her  e'en  go,  and  lose  us. 

Mrs.  Lit.  Yes,  John ;  but  I  know  not 
what  to  do. 

Lit.  For  what,  Win? 

Mrs.  Lit.  For  a  thing  I  am  ashamed  to 
tell  you,  i'  faith;  and  'tis  too  far  to  go 
home. 

Lit.  I  pray  thee  be  not  ashamed,  Win. 
Come,  i'  faith,  thou  shalt  not  be  ashamed  : 
is  it  anything  about  the  hobby-horse  man? 
an't  be,  speak  freely. 

Mrs  Lit.  Hang  him,  base  Bobchin,  I 
scorn  him  ;  no,  I  have  very  great  what  sha' 
call  urn,  John.  r  Whispers  him. 

Lit.  O,  is  that  all,  Win?  we'll  go  back 


matter,  Win. 

[Exeunt  Littlewit  and  Mrs.  Littlewit. 

Leath.  Let's  away ;  I  counselled  you  to 
pack  up  afore,  Joan. 

Trash.  A  pox  of  his  Bedlam  purity ! 
He  has  spoiled  half  my  ware :  but  the  best 
is,  we  lose  nothing  if  we  miss  our  first  mer 
chant. 

Leath.  1 1  shall  be  hard  for  him  to  find  or 
know  us,  when  we  are  translated,  Joan. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I.— The  Fair. 
Booths,  Stalls,  a  Pair  of  Stocks,  &f. 

Enter  Cokes,  Bristle,  Haggise,  and  Pocher, 
•with  Overdo,  followed  by  Troubleall. 

Tro.  My  masters,  I  do  make  no  doubt 
but  you  are  officers. 

Bri.  What  then,  sir? 

Tro.  And  the  king's  loving  and  obedient 
subjects. 

Bri.  Obedient,  friend !  take  heed  what 
you  speak,  I  advise  you ;  Oliver  Bristle 
advises  you.1  His  loving  subjects,  we 
grant  you;  but  not  his  obedient,  at  this 
time,  by  your  leave ;  we  know  ourselves  a 
little  better  than  so ;  we  are  to  command, 
sir,  and  such  as  you  are  to  be  obedient. 
Here's  one  of  his  obedient  subjects  going 
to  the  stocks;  and  we'll  make  you  such 
another,  if  you  talk. 

Tro.  You  are  all  wise  enough  in  your 
places,  I  know. 

Bri.  If  you  know  it,  sir,  why  do  you 
bring  it  in  question  ? 

Tro.  I  question  nothing,  pardon  me.  I 
do  only  hope  you  have  warrant  for  what 
you  do,  and  so  quit  you,  and  so  multiply 
you.  [Exit. 

Hag.  What  is  he?— Bring  him  up  to  the 

stocks  there.    Why  bring  you  him  not  up  ? 

[Overdo  is  brought  forward. 


1  Oliver  Bristle  advises  you.}  Bristle  forgets 
his  Christian  name  :  in  a  former  scene  (p.  170  b)t 
he  is  called  Davey.  Perhaps  the  forgetfulness 
lies  with  Jonson.  The  question  is  of  some  im 
portance,  but  I  cannot  decide  it 
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Re-enter  Troubleall. 

Tro.  If  you  have  Justice  Overdo's  war 
rant,  'tis  well;  you  are  safe:  that  is  (he 
warrant  of  warrants.  I'll  not  give  this 
button  for  any  man's  warrant  else. 

Bri.  Like  enough,  sir;  but  let  me  tell 
you,  an  you  play  away  your  buttons  thus, 
you  will  want  them  ere  night,  for  any  store 
I  see  about  you;  you  might  keep  them, 
and  save  pins,  I  wuss.  [Exit  Troubleall. 

Over.  What  should  he  be,  that  doth  so 
esteem  and  advance  my  warrant  ?  he  seems 
a  sober  and  discreet  person.  It  is  a  comfort 
to  a  good  conscience  to  be  followed  with  a 
good  fame  in  his  sufferings.  The  world 
will  have  a  pretty  taste  by  this,  how  I  can 
bear  adversity ;  and  it  will  beget  a  kind  of 
reverence  towards  me  hereafter,  even  from 
mine  enemies,  when  they  shall  see  I  carry 
my  calamity  nobly,  and  that  it  doth  neither 
break  me,  nor  bend  me.  [Aside. 

Hag.  Come,  sir,  here's  a  place  for  you 
to  preach  in.  Will  you  put  in  your  leg  ? 

Over.  That  I  will,  cheerfully. 

[They  put  him  in  the  stocks. 

Bri.  O' my  conscience,  a  seminary  !l  he 
kisses  the  stocks. 

Cokes.  Well,  my  masters,  I'll  leave  him 
with  you  ;  now  I  see  him  bestowed,  I'll  go 
look  for  my  goods,  and  Numps. 

Hag.  You  may,  sir,  I  warrant  you : 
where's  the  t'other  bawler  ?  fetch  him  too, 
you  shall  find  them  both  fast  enough. 

[Exit  Cokes. 

Over.  In  the  midst  of  this  tumult,  I  will 
yet  be  the  author  of  mine  own  rest,  and  not 
minding  their  fury,  sit  in  the  stocks  in  that 
calm  as  shall  be  able  to  trouble  a  triumph. 

[Aside. 

Re-enter  Troubleall. 

Tro.  Do  you  assure  me  upon  your 
words  ?  May  I  undertake  for  you,  if  I  be 
asked  the  question,  that  you  have  this 
warrant  ? 

Hag.  What's  this  fellow,  for  God's  sake  ? 

Tro.  Do  but  shew  me  Adam  Overdo, 
and  I  am  satisfied.  [Exit. 

Bri.  He  is  a  fellow  that  is  distracted, 
they  say;  one  Troubleall :  he  was  an  officer 
in  the  court  of  pie-poudres  here  last  year, 
and  put  out  of  his  place  by  Justice  Overdo. 

Over.  Ha  !  [Aside. 


1  O'  my  conscience,  a  seminary  !]  i.e.,  a  Romish 
priest  educated  in  the  seminaries  abroad. — 
WHAL.  See  p.  159  a. 


Bri.  Upon  which  he  took  an  idle  con 
ceit,  and  is  run  mad  upon't :  so  that  ever 
since  he  will  do  nothing  but  by  Justice 
Overdo's  warrant ;  he  will  not  eat  a  crnsf, 
nor  drink  a  little,  nor  make  him  in  his 
apparel  ready.  His  wife,  sir-reverence, 
cannot  get  him  make  his  water,  or  shift  his 
shirt,  without  his  warrant. 

Over.  If  this  be  true,  this  is  my  greatest 
disaster.  How  am  I  bound  to  satisfy  this 
poor  man,  that  is  of  so  good  a  nature  to 
me,  out  of  his  wits  !  where  there  is  no  room 
left  for  dissembling.  [Aside. 

Re-enter  Troubleall. 

Tro.  If  you  cannot  shew  me  Adam 
Overdo,  I  am  in  doubt  of  you  ;  I  am  afraid 
you  cannot  answer  it.  [Exit. 

Hag.  Before  me,  neighbour  Bristle, — 
and  now  I  think  on't  better, — Justice  Overdo 
is  a  very  parantory  person. 

Bri.  O,  are  you  advised  of  that !  and  a 
severe  justicer,  by  your  leave. 

Over.  Do  I  hear  ill  o'  that  side  too  ?2 

[Aside. 

Bri.  He  will  sit  as  upright  on  the  bench, 
an  you  mark  him,  as  a  candle  in  the  socket, 
and  give  light  to  the  whole  court  in  every 
business. 

Hag.  But  he  will  burn  blue,  and  swell 
like  a  boil,  God  bless  us,  an  he  be  angry. 

Bri.  Ay,  and  he  will  be  angry  too,  when 
he  lists,  that's  more  ;  and  when  he  is  angry, 
be  it  right  or  wrong,  he  has  the  law  on's 
side  ever  :  I  mark  that  too. 

Over.  I  will  be  more  tender  hereafter.  I 
see  compassion  may  become  a  justice, 
though  it  be  a  weakness,  I  confess,  and 
nearer  a  vice  than  a  virtue.  [Aside. 

Hag.  Well,  take  him  out  o'  the  stocks 
again  ;  we'll  go  a  sure  wav  to  work,  we'll 
have  the  ace  of  hearts  of  our  side,  if  we 
can.  [They  take  Overdo  out. 

Enter  Pocher,  and  Officers  with  Busy, 
followed  ky  Mrs.  Purecraft. 

Poch.  Come,  bring  him  away  to  his  fel 
low  there. — Master  Busy,  we  shall  rule 
your  legs,  I  hope,  though  we  cannot  rule 
your  tongue. 

Busy.  No,  minister  of  darkness,  no  ; 
thou  canst  not  rule  my  tongue  ;  my  tongue 
it  is  mine  own,  and  with  it  I  will  both  knock 
and  mock  down  your  Bartholomew  abomi- 


8  Do  I  hear  ill  o'  that  side  too  ?\  Am  I  cen 
sured  on  the  side  of  severity?  We  have  had 
this  Latinism  more  than  once  before. 
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nations,  till  you  bs  made  a  hissing  to  the 
neighbouring  parishes  round  about. 

Hag.  Let  him  alone,  we  have  devised 
better  upon't. 

Pure.  And  shall  he  not  into  the  stocks 
then? 

Bri.  No,  mistress,  we'll  have  them  both 
to  Justice  Overdo,  and  let  him  do  over  'em 
as  is  fitting  ;  then  I,  and  my  gossip  Hag- 
gise,  and  my  beadle  Pocher  are  dis 
charged. 

Pure.  O,  I  thank  you,  blessed  honest 
men  ! 

Bri.  Nay,  never  thank  us ;  but  thank 
this  madman  that  comes  here  ;  he  put  it  in 
our  heads. 

Re-enter  Troubleall. 

Pure.  Is  he  mad  ?  now  heaven  increase 
his  madness,  and  bless  it,  and  thank  it.— 
Sir,  your  poor  handmaid  thanks  you. 

Tro.  Have  you  a  warrant  ?  an  you  have 
a  warrant,  shew  it. 

Pure.  Yes,  I  have  a  warrant  out  of  the 
word,1  to  give  thanks  for  removing  any 
scorn  intended  to  the  brethren. 

{Exeunt  all  but  Troubleall. 

Tro.  It  is  Justice  Overdo's  warrant  that 
I  look  for  ;  if  you  have  not  that,  keep  your 
word,  I'll  keep  mine.  Quit  ye,  and  mul 
tiply  ye. 

Enter  Edgworth  and  Nightingale. 

Edg.  Come  away,  Nightingale,  I  pray 
thee. 

Tro.  Whither  go  you?  where's  your 
warrant? 

Edg.  Warrant !  for  what,  sir? 

Tro.  For  what  you  go  about,  you  know 
how  fit  it  is  ;  an  you  have  no  warrant,  bless 
you,  I'll  pray  for  you,  that's  all  I  can  do. 

{Exit. 

Edg.  What  means  he? 

Night.  A  madman  that  haunts  the  Fair; 
do  you  not  know  him  ?  It's  marvel  he  has 
not  more  followers  after  his  ragged  heels. 

Edg.  Beshrew  him,  he  startled  me.  I 
thought  he  had  known  of  our  plot.  Guilt's 
a  terrible  thing.'  Have  you  prepared  the 
costardmonger  ? 


Night.  Yes,  and  agreed  for  his  basket  of 
pears  ;  he  is  at  the  corner  here,  ready. 
And  your  prize,  he  comes  down  sailing  that 
way  all  alone,  without  his  protector  ;  he  is 
rid  of  him,  it  seems. 

Edg.  Ay,  I  know ;  I  should  have  fol- 
owed  his  protectorship,  for  a  feat  I  am  to 
do  upon  him  :  but  this  offered  itself  so  in 
the  way,  I  could  not  let  scape:  here  he 
comes,  whistle  ;  be  this  sport  called  Dor- 
ring  the  Dotterel. 

Re-enter  Cokes. 

Night.  Wh,  wh,  wh,  wh,  &c. 

[  Whistles. 

Cokes.  By  this  light,  I  cannot  find  my 
gingerbread  wife,  nor  my  hobby-horse 
man,  in  all  the  Fair  now,  to  have  mymoney 
again  :  and  I  do  not  know  the  way  out 
on't,  to  go  home  for  more.  Do  you  hear, 
friend,  you  that  whistle  ?  what  tune  is  that 
you  whistle? 

Night.  A  new  tune  I  am  practising, 
sir. 

Cokes.  Dost  thou  know  where  I  dwell,  I 
pray  thee  ?  nay,  on  with  thy  tune  ;  I  have 
no  such  haste  for  an  answer :  I'll  practise 
with  thee. 

Enter  Costardmonger  -with  a  basket  of 
Pears. 

Cos.  Buy  any  pears,  very  fine  pears,  pears 
fine! 

[Nightingale  sets  his  foot  afore  him, 
and  he  falls  with  his  basket. 

Cokes.  Ods  so  1  a  muss,  a  muss,  a  muss, 
a  muss  !3 

[Falls  a  scrambling  for  the  pears. 

Cos.  Good  gentlemen,  my  ware,  my 
ware ;  I  am  a  poor  man.  Good  sir,  my 
ware. 

Night.  Let  me  hold  your  sword,  sir,  it 
troubles  you. 

Cokes.  Do,  and  my  cloke  an  thou  wilt, 
and  my  hat  too. 

Edg.  A  delicate  great  boy !  methinks  he 
out-scrambles  them  all.  I  cannot  persuade 
myself  but  he  goes  to  grammar-school  yet, 
and  plays  the  truant  to-day. 


1  Out  of  the  word,]  The  puritanical  phrase 
for  the  scripture. 

•  Guilt's  a  terrible  thing.}  These  incidental 
reflections,  which  are  scattered  through  our 
author's  works,  sufficiently  shew  that  he  had  a 
monitory  purpose  constantly  in  view.  No  writer 
supports  the  character  of  a  dramatic  moralist 
with  such  decorum  as  Jonson. 


8  A   muss,   a   muss.]    Le.,   a  scramble.     So 
Shakspeare : 

"  Like  boys  unto  a  muss, 
Kings  would  start  forth  and  cry." 
Antony  and  Cleopatra,  act  in. 

WHAL. 

The  word  Is  very  common  In  our  old  writers. 
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Night.  Would  he  had  another  purse  to 
cut,  Zekiel. 

Edg.  Purse!  a  man  might  cut  out  his 
kidneys,  I  think,  and  he  never  feel  'em,  he 
is  so  earnest  at  the  sport. 

Night.  His  soul  is  half-way  out  on's  body 
at  the  game. 

Edg.  Away,  Nightingale  ;  that  way. 
[Nightingale  runs  off  with  his  sword, 
cloke,  and  hat. 

Cokes.  I  think  I  am  furnished  for  ca- 
ther'ne  pears,  for  one  undermeal.1  Give 
me  my  cloke. 

Cos.  Good  gentleman,  give  me  my  ware. 

Cokes.  Where's  the  fellow  I  gave  my 
cloke  to  ?  my  cloke  and  my  hat  ?  ha  !  ods 
'lid,  is  he  gone?  thieves,  thieves  !  help  me 
to  cry,  gentlemen.  {Exit  hastily. 

Edg.  Away,  costardmonger,  come  to  us 
to  Ursula's.  [Exit  Cost.]  Talk  of  him  to 
have  a  soul !  'heart,  if  he  have  any  more 
than  a  thing  given  him  instead  of  salt,  only 
to  keep  him  from  stinking,2  I'll  be  hanged 
afore  my  time  presently  :  where  should  it 
be,  trow?  in  his  blood  ?  he  has  not  so  much 
toward  it  in  his  whole  body  as  will  main 
tain  a  good  flea !  and  if  he  take  this  course, 
j  he  will  not  have  so  much  land  left  as  to 
rear  a  calf,  within  this  twelvemonth.  Was 
there  ever  green  plover  so  pulled  !  That 
his  little  overseer  had  been  here  now,  and 
been  but  tall  enough  to  see  him  steal  pears, 
in  exchange  for  his  beaver  hat  and  his  cloke 
thus  !  I  must  go  find  him  out  next,  for 
his  black  box,  and  his  patent,  it  seems,  he 
has  of  his  place  ;  which  I  think  the  gentle 
man  would  have  a  reversion  of,  that  spoke 
to  me  for  it  so  earnestly.  {Exit. 

Re-enter  Cokes. 
Cokes.  Would  I  might  lose  my  doublet, 


1  /  think  I  ant  furnished  for  cctther'ne  pears, 
for  one  undermeal.]  i.e.,  for  an  afternoon's  meal, 
for  a  slight  repast  after  dinner.  In  the  Promp- 
toriuin  Parvulorum,  undermele  is  Latinized  by 
post-meridies. 

8  Heart,  if  he  Jta-ve  anything  more  than  a 
thing  given  him  instead  of  salt,  only  to  keep 
him  from  stinking,}  The  same  is  said  of  swine 
by  the  Stoic  Chrysippus,  as  we  learn  from 
Tully :  Sus  vero  quid  habet  prater  escam  ?  cut 
quidem,  ne  putresceret,  animam  ipsam  pro 
sale  datatn  dicit  esse  Chrysippus. — De  Natura 
Deor.  lib.  ii.  The  application  by  the  poet  does 
not  seem  out  of  character. — WHAL. 

This  sentiment  is  repeated  elsewhere  by  our 
author: 

"  As  scarce  hath  soul. 
Instead  of  salt,  to  keep  it  sweet." 

Devil's  an  Ais. 


and  hose  too,  as  I  am  an  honest  man,  and 
never  stir,  if  I  think  there  be  anything  but 
thieving  and  cozening  in  this  whole  Fair. 
Bartholomew  Fair,  quoth  he  !  an  ever  any 
Bartholomew  had  that  luck  in't  that  I  have 
had,  I'll  be  martyred  for  him,  and  in 
Smithfield  too.  I  have  paid  for  my  pears, 
a  rot  on  'em  !  I'll  keep  them  no  longer  ; 
{throws  away  his  fears.  ,]  you  were  choke- 
pears  to  me.  I  had  been  better  have  gone 
to  mum-chance  for  you,3  1  wuss.  Methinks 
the  Fair  should  not  have  used  me  thus,  an 
'twere  but  for  my  name's-sake.  I  would 
not  have  used  a  dog  o'  the  name  so.  O, 
Numps  will  triumph  now  1 


Friend,  do  you  know  who  I  am,  or  where 
I  lie?  I  do  not  myself,  I'll  be  sworn.  Do 
but  carry  me  home,  and  I'll  please  thee  ;  I 
have  money  enough  there.  I  have  lost 
myself,  and  my  cloke,  and  my  hat,  and  my 
fine  sword,  and  my  sister,  and  Numps,  and 
Mistress  Grace,  a  gentlewoman  that  I 
should  have  married,  and  a  cutwork  hand 
kerchief  she  gave  me,  and  two  purses,  to 
day  ;  and  my  bargain  of  hobby-horses  and 
gingerbread,  which  grieves  me  worst  of  all. 

Tro.  By  whose  warrant,  sir,  have  you 
done  all  this  ? 

Cokes.  Warrant  !  thou  art  a  wise  fellow 
indeed  ;  as  if  a  man  need  a  warrant  to  lose 
anything  with. 

Tro.  Yes,  Justice  Overdo's  warrant,  a. 
man  may  get  and  lose  with,  I'll  stand  to't. 

Cokes.  Justice  Overdo  !  dost  thou  know 
him  ?  I  lie  there  ;  he  is  my  brother-in- 
law  ;  he  married  my  sister  :  pray  thee  show 
me  the  way  ;  dost  thou  know  the  house  ? 

Tro.  Sir,  show  me  your  warrant  :  I  know 
nothing  without  a  warrant,  pardon  me. 


And  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher : 

"  This  soul  I  speak  of, 
Or  rather  salt,  to  keep  this  heap  of  flesh 
From  being  a  walking  stench." 

Spanish  Curatt. 

8  I  had  been  better  have  gone  to  mum-chance 
for  you,]  Some  rude  kind  of  play  with  the  dice. 
It  appears  from  a  former  passage  that  the  prac 
tice  to  which  Cokes  alludes,  and  which  may  yet 
be  found  by  the  side  of  our  orange-barrows,  was 
sufficiently  familiar : 

"  Her  Grace  would  have  you  eat  no  Dagger 

pie, 

Nor    play  with    costarmongers   at    mum- 
chance,"—?.  68  a. 
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Cokes.  Why,  I  warrant  thee ;  come 
along :  thou  shalt  see  I  have  wrought  pil 
lows  there,  and  cambric  sheets,  and  sweet 
bags  too.1  Pray  thee  guide  me  to  the 
house. 

Tro.  Sir,  I'll  tell  you  ;  go  you  thither 
yourself  first  alone,  tell  your  worshipful 
brother  your  mind,  and  br.f  bring  me  three 
lines  of  his  hand,  or  his  clerk's,  with  Adam 
Overdo  underneath  (here  I'll  stay  you),  I'll 
obey  you,  and  I'll  guide  you  presently. 

Cokes.  'Slid,  this  is  an  ass,  I  have  found 
him  :  pox  upon  me,  what  do  I  talking  to 
such  a  dull  fool !  farewell !  you  are  a  very 
coxcomb,  do  you  hear? 

Tro.  I  think  I  am ;  if  Justice  Overdo 
sign  to  it,  I  am,  and  so  we  are  all  :  he'll 
quit  us  all,  multiply  us  all.  '  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— Another  fart  of the  Fair. 

Enter  Grace,  Quarlous,  and  Winwife,  with, 
their  swords  drawn. 

Grace.  Gentlemen,  this  is  no  way  that 
you  take ;  you  do  but  breed  one  another 
trouble  and  offence,  and  give  me  no  con 
tentment  at  all.  I  am  no  she  that  affects 
to  be  quarrelled  for,  or  have  my  name  or 
fortune  made  the  question  of  men's  swords. 

Quar.  'Slood,  we  love  you. 

Grg.cc.  If  you  both  love  me,  as  you  pre 
tend,  your  own  reason  will  tell  you  but  one 
can  enjoy  me  :  and  to  that  point  there  leads 
a  directer  line,  than  by  my  infamy,  which 
must  follow  if  you  fight.  "Tis  true,  I  have 
profest  it  to  you  ingenuously,  that  rather 
than  to  be  yoked  with  this  bridegroom  is 
appointed  me,  I  would  take  up  any  hus 
band  almost  upon  any  trust ;  though  sub 
tlety  would  say  to  me,  I  know,  he  is  a  fool, 
and  has  an  estate,  and  I  might  govern  him, 
and  enjoy  a  friend  beside :  but  these  are 
not  my  aims  ;  I  must  have  a  husband  I 
must  love,  or  I  cannot  live  with  him.  I 
shall  ill  make  one  of  these  politic  wives. 

Winw.  Why,  if  you  can  like  either  of 
us,  lady,  say  which  is  he,  and  the  other 
shall  swear  instantly  to  desist. 

Quar.  Content,  I  accord  to  that  willingly. 

ftrqtfA  Sure  you  think  me  a  woman  of 
an  extreme  levity,  gentlemen,  or  a  strange 
fancy,  that  meeting  you  by  chance  in  such 
th  at  one  i 


a  place  as  this,  botl 


instant,  and 


'  And  sweet  bags  too.}  i.e.,  bags  of  sweet 
herbs,  or  perfumes.  They  were  far  from  being 
unnecessary  in  the  bedchambers  of  those  days, 
and  were  usually  placed  under  the  pillow. 


not  yet  of  two  hours'  acquaintance,  neither 
of  you  deserving  afore  the  other  of  me,  I 
should  so  forsake  my  modesty  (though  I 
might  affect  one  more  particularly)  as  to 
say,  this  is  he,  and  name  him. 

Quar.  Why,  wherefore  should  you  not? 
What  should  hinder  you? 

Grace.  If  you  would  not  give  it  to  my 
ivTocIesty,  allow  it  yet  to  my  wit  ;  give  me 
so  much  of  woman  and  cunning  as  not 
to  betray  myself  impertinently.  How  can 
I  judge  of  you,  so  far  as  to  a  choice,  with 
out  knowing  you  more?  You  are  both 
equal,  and  alike  to  me  yet,  and  so  indif 
ferently  affected  by  me,  as  each  of  you 
might  be  the  man,  if  the  other  were  away  : 
for  you  are  reasonable  creatures,  you  have 
understanding  and  discourse  ;  and  if  fate 
send  me  an  understanding  husband,  I  have 
no  fear  at  all  but  mine  own  manners  shall 
make  him  a  good  one. 

Quar.  Would  I  were  put  forth  to  making 
for  you  then. 

Grg&e.  It  may  be  you  are,  you  know  not 
wnatistoward  you  :  will  you  consent  to  a 
motion  of  mine,  gentlemen  ? 

Winw.  Whatever  it  be  we'll  presume 
reasonableness,  coming  from  you. 

Quar.  And  fitness  too. 

Gratg.  I  saw  one  of  you  buy  a  pair  of 
tables"  e'en  now. 

Winw.  Yes,  here  they  be,  and  maiden 
ones  too,  unwritten  in. 

Gra££.  The  fitter  for  what  they  may  be 
employed  in.  You  shall  write  either  of 
you  here  a  word  or  a  name,  what  you  like 
best,  but  of  two  or  three  syllables  at  most ; 
and  the  next  person  that  comes  this  way, 
because  Destiny  has  a  high  hand  in  busi 
ness  of  this  nature,  I'll  demand  which  of 
the  two  words  he  or  she  doth  approve,  and 
according  to  that  sentence  fix  my  resolution 
and  affection  without  change. 

Quar.  Agreed  ;  my  word  is  conceived 
already. 

Winw.  And  mine  shall  not  be  long 
creating  after. 

Grace.  But  you  shall  promise,  gentle- 
men7*tfoTto  be  curious  to  know  which  of 
you  it  is,  taken ;  but  give  me  leave  to  con 
ceal  that  till  you  have  brought  me  either 
home  or  where  I  may  safely  tender  my 
self. 

Winw.  Why,  that's  but  equal. 


*  A  pair  of  tables,}  i.e.,  a  pocket-book,  with 
blank  leaves  for  writing.  The  word  occurs  con 
tinually  in  this  sense. 
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Qua*-.  We  are  pleased. 

Grggp..  Because  I  will  bind  both  yoijr 
endeavours  to  work  together  friendly  aiKi 
jointly  each  to  the  other's  fortune,  and  have 
myself  fitted  with  some  means  to  make  him 
that  is  forsaken  a  part  of  amends. 

Quar.  These  conditions  are  very  cour 
teous.  Well,  my  word  is  out  of  the  Ar 
cadia^  then  ;  Argalua. 

Winw.  And  mine  out  of  the  play  ;  Pa- 
lemon.  [They  write. 

Enter  Troubleall. 

Tro.  Have  you  any  warrant  for  this, 
gentlemen. 

Quar.    Winw.  Ha! 

Tro.  There  must  be  a  warrant  had,  be 
lieve  it. 

Winw.  For  what  ? 

Tro.  For  whatsoever  it  is,  anything  in 
deed,  nc  matter  what. 

Quar.  'Slight !  here's  a  fine  ragged 
prophet  dropt  down  i'  the  nick  ! 

Tro.  Heaven  quit  you,  gentlemen  ! 

Qnar.  Nay,  stay  a  little  :  good  lady,  put 
him  to  the  question. 

Grajje.  You  are  content  then  ? 

Winw.  Quar.  Yes,  yes. 

Grnr*  Sir,  here  are  two  names  writ 
ten 

Tro.  Is  Justice  Overdo  one  ? 

Graft?  How,  sir  !  I  pray  you  read  them 
to  yourself ;  it  is  for  a  wager  between  these 
gentlemen  ;  and  with  a  stroke,  or  any  dif 
ference,  mark  which  you  approve  best. 

Tro.  They  may  be  both  worshipful 
names  for  aught  I  know,  mistress  ;  but 
Adam  Overdo  had  been  worth  three  of 
them,  I  assure  you  in  this  place,  that's  in 
plain  English. 

Grace*.  This  man  amazes  me.  I  pray 
ypuTikeone  of  them,  sir. 

Tro.  \marks  the  book.']  I  do  like  him 
there,  that  has  the  best  warrant,  mistress, 
to  save  your  longing,  and  (multiply  him)  it 
may  be  this.  But  I  am  still  tor  Justice 
Overdo,  that's  my  conscience  ;  and  quit 
you. 


Winw.  Is  it  done,  lady? 

ra/-f/>   Ay,  and  strangely  as  ever  I  saw  «• 
what  fellow  is  this,  trow  ? 

Quar.  No  matter  what,  a  fortune-teller 
we  have  made  him  :  which  is  it,  which  is 
t? 

Grace.,  Nay,  did  you  not  promise  not  to 
inquire  ? 

Enter  Edgworth. 

Quar.  'Slid,  I  forgot  that,  pray  you  par 
don  me.  Look,  here's  our  Mercury  come  ; 
the  licence  arrives  in  the  finest  time  too  ! 
'tis  but  scraping  out  Cokes  his  name,  and 
'tis  done. 

Winw.  How  now,  lime-twig,  hast  thou 
touched  ? 

Edg.  Not  yet,  sir  ;  except  you  would  go 
with  me  and  see  it,  it  is  not  worth  speak 
ing  on.  The  act  is  nothing  without  a  wit 
ness.  Yonder  he  is,  your  man  with  the 
box,  fallen  into  the  finest  company,  and  so 
transported  with  vapours  !  they  have  got 
in  a  northern  clothier,  and  one  Puppy,  a 
western  man,  that's  come  to  wrestle  before 
my  Lord  Mayor  anon  and  Captain  Whit, 
and  one  Val  Cutting,  that  helps  Captain 
Jordan  to  roar,  a  circling  boy  ;*'  with  whom 
your  Numps  is  so  taken  that  you  may  strip 
him  of  his  clothes,  if  you  wiil.  I'll  tyider- 
take  to  geld  him  for  you,  if  you  had  but  a 
surgeon  ready  to  sear  him.  And  Mistress 
Justice  there  is  the  goodest  woman!  she 
does  so  love  them  all  over  in  terms  of  jus 
tice  and  the  style  of  authority,  with  her 

hood  upright  that I  beseech  you  come 

away,  gentlemen,  and  see't. 

Quar.  'Slight,  I  would  not  lose  it  for  the 
Fair  ;  what  will  you  do,  Ned  ? 

Winw.  Why,  stay  hereabout  for  you  : 
Mistress  Wellborn  must  not  be  seen. 

Quar.  Do  so,  and  find  out  a  priest  in 
the  meantime  ;  I'll  bring  the  licence. — 
Lead,  which  way  is't? 

Edg.  Here,  sir,  you  are  on  the  back  o' 

the  booth  already ;  you  may  hear  the  noise. 

{Exeunt. 


1  My  word  is  out  of  the  Arcadia,  then  ;  Ar 
gains. J  The  loves  of  Argaliis  and  Partkenia 
form  an  episode  in  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  romance. 
The  Play  mentioned  in  the  next  line  is  either 
J'aiemou  and  Arcite,  written  by  Richard 
Kdwards  for  the  amusement  of  Elizabeth,  or  the 
Queen's  Arcadia,  by  Daniel,  long  subsequent 
to  it,  in  which  Palemon,  a  shepherd,  is  a  pro 
minent  character. 

a  A  circling  boy ;;]  Whether  this  alludes  to  the 
mode  of  surrounding  a  man,  with  drawn  swords, 


and  driving  him  from  side  to  side  (so  familiar  to 
the  Mohawks  of  a  latter  age),  or  to  the  trick  of 
irritating  an  adversary  by  giving  him  the  lie  in 
directly,  and  so  as  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
fighting  if  he  manifested  a  proper  degree  of 
spirit,  I  am  unable  to  decide.  Both  practices 
are  alluded  to  by  our  old  writers  ;  and  the  last 
is  mentioned  in  more  than  one  place  by  Jonson 
himself  (p.  43  a}.  A  third  species  of  circling 
occurs  in  the  next  scene:  but  this  has  no  re 
ference  to  the  passage  before  us. 
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SCENE  III.— Another  part  of  the  Fair. 

Ursula's  Booth,  as  before:  Knockem,  Whit, 
Northern,  Puppy,  Cutting,  Waspe,  and 
Mrs.  Overdo,  discovered,  all  in  a  state  of 
intoxication. 

Knock.  Whit,  bid  Val  Cutting  continue 
the  vapours  for  a  lift,  Whit,  for  a  lift. 

{Aside  to  Whit. 
Nor.  I'll  ne  mare,  I'll  ne  mare  ;  the  eale's 

Knock.  How  now!  my  galloway  nag  the 
staggers,  ha  !  Whit,  give  him  a  slit  in  the 
forehead.  Cheer  up,  man  ;  a  needle  and 
thread  to  stitch  his  ears.  I'd  cure  him  now, 
an  I  had  it,  with  a  little  butter  and  garlick, 
long  pepper  and  grains.  Where's  my  horn  ? 
I'll  give  him  a  mash  presently,  shall  take 
away  this  dizziness. 

Pup.  Why,  where  are  you,  zurs  ?  do  you 
vlinch,  and  leave  us  in  the  zuds  now  ? 

Nor.  I'll  ne  mare,  I  is  e'en  as  vull  as  a 
paiper's  bag,  by  my  troth,  I. 

Pup.  Do  my  northern  cloth  zhrink  i'  the 
wetting,  ha? 

Knock.  Why,  well  said,  old  flea-bitten  ;J 
thou'lt  never  tire,  I  see. 

[  They  fall  to  their  vapours  again. 

Cut.  No,  sir,  but  he  may  tire  if  it  please 
him. 

Whit.  Who  told  dee  sho,  that  he  vuld 
never  teer,  man  ? 

Cut.  No  matter  who  told  him  so,  so  long 
as  he  knows. 

Knock.  Nay,  I  know  nothing,  sir,  pardon 
me  there. 

Enter  behind  Edgworth  with  Quarlous. 

Edg.  They  are  at  it  still,  sir  ;  this  they 
call  vapours. 

Whit.  He  shall  not  pardon  dee,  captain ; 
dou  shalt  not  be  pardoned.  Pre'dee, 
shweetheart,  do  not  pardon  him. 

Cut.  "Slight,  I'll  pardon  him,  an  I  list, 
whosoever  says  nay  to't. 


Quar.  Where's  Numps  ?  I  miss  him.3 

Waspe.  Why,  I  say  nay  to't. 

Quar.  O,  there  he  is. 

Knock.  To  what  do  you  say  nay,  sir? 

Waspe.  To  anything,  whatsoever  it  is,  so 
long  as  I  do  not  like  it. 

WhK.  Pardon  me,  little  man,  dou  musht 
like  it  a  little. 

Cut.  No,  he  must  not  like  it  at  all,  sir ; 
there  you  are  i'  the  wroag. 

Whit.  I  tink  I  bee  :  he  musht  not  like 
it  indeed. 

Cut.  Nay,  then  he  both  must  and  will 
like  it,  sir,  for  all  you. 

Knock.  If  he  have  reason,  he  may  like 
it,  sir. 

Whit.  By  no  meensh,  captain,  upon 
reason,  he  may  like  nothing  upon  reason. 

Waspe.  I  have  no  reason,  nor  I  will  hear 
of  no  reason,  nor  I  will  look  for  no  reason, 
and  he  is  an  ass  that  either  knows  any, 
or  looks  for't  from  me. 

Cut.  Yes,  in  some  sense  you  may  have 
reason,  sir. 

Waspe.  Ay,  in  some  sense,  I  care  not  if 
I  grant  you. 

Whit.  Pardon  me,  thou  ougsht  to  grant 
him  nothing  in  no  shensh,  if  dou  do  love 
dyshelf,  angry  man. 

Waspe.  Why  then,  I  do  grant  him  no 
thing  :  and  I  have  no  sense. 

Cut.  'Tistrue,  thou  hast  no  sense  indeed. 

Waspe.  'Slid,  but  I  have  sense,  now  I 
think  on't  better,  and  I  will  grant  him  any 
thing,  do  you  see. 

Knock.  He  is  in  the  right,  and  does  utter 
a  sufficient  vapour. 

Cut.  Nay,  it  is  no  sufficient  vapour 
neither,  I  deny  that. 

Knock.  Then  it  is  a  sweet  vapour. 

Cut.  It  may  be  a  sweet  vapour. 

Waspe.  Nay,  it  is  no  sweet  vapour 
neither,  sir,  it  stinks,  and  I'll  stand  to't. 

Whit.  Yes,  I  tink  it  dosh  shtink,  cap 
tain  :  all  vapour  dosh  shtink. 

Waspe.  Nay,  then  it  does  not  stink,  sir, 
and  it  shall  not  stink. 

Cut.  By  your  leave,  it  may,  sir. 


1  Old  flea-bitten -,  thou' It  never  tire,}  This  is 
a  familiar  observation  of  the  livery-stable.  "  A 
flea-bitten  horse  never  tires." 

*  "Here  (Jonson  says)  they  continue  their 
gain*  of  vapours,  which  is  nonsense.  Every 
man  to  oppose  the  last  man  that  spoke,  whether 
it  concerned  him  or  no." — There  is  no  doubl 
that  this  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  drunken  conver 
sation  among  the  bullies,  or  roarers,  of  those 
times:  it  is,  however,  so  inexpressibly  dull  that 


it  were  to  be  wished  the  author  had  been  con 
tent  with  a  shorter  specimen  of  it.  His  object 
undoubtedly  was  to  inculcate  a  contempt  and 
hatred  of  this  vile  species  of  tavern  pleasantry  ; 
and  he  probably  thought  with  Swift,  when  he 
was  drawing  up  his  Polite  Conversation,  that 
this  could  only  be  done  by  pressing  it  upon  the 
hearer  even  to  satiety.  Some  degree  of  confu 
sion  was  necessary  to  his  plot,  as  Knockem  and 
Whit  want  an  opportunity  to  rob  the  others  of 
their  cloaks,  £c. 
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Waspc.  Ay,  by  my  leave  it  may  stink,  I 
know  that. 

Whit.  Pardon  me,   thou  knowesht  no 
thing,  it  cannot  by  thy  leave,  angry  man. 
Waspe.  How  can  it  not? 

Knock.  Nay,  never  question  him,  for  he 
is  in  the  right. 

Whit.  Yesh,  I  am  in  de  right,  I  confesh 
it,  so  ish  de  little  man  too. 

Waspe.  I'll  have  nothing  confest  that 
concerns  me.  I  am  not  in  the  right,  nor 
never  was  in  the  right,  nor  never  will  be  in 
the  right,  while  I  am  in  my  right  mind. 

Cut.  Mind  !  why,  here's  no  man  minds 
you,  sir,  nor  anything  else. 

[They  drink  again. 

Pup.  Vriend,  will  you  mind  this  that  we 
do  ?  {Offering  Northern  the  cup. 

Quar.  Call  you  this  vapours  !  this  is  such 
belching  of  quarrel  as  I  never  heard.  Will 
you  mind  your  business,  sir  ?J 

Edg.  You  shall  see,  sir. 

{Goes  up  to  Waspe. 

Nor.  I'll  ne  mare,  my  waimb  warkes  too 
mickle  with  this  auready. 

Edg.  Will  you  take  that,  Master  Waspe, 
that  nobody  should  mind  you  ? 

Waspe.  Why,  what  have  you  to  do  ?  is't 
any  matter  to  you  ? 

Edg.  No,  but  methinks  you  should  not  be 
unminded,  though. 

Waspe.  Nor  I  wu'  not  be,  now  I  think 
on't.  Do  you  hear,  new  acquaintance? 
does  no  man  mind  me,  say  you  ? 

Cut.  Yes,  sir,  every  man  here  minds  you, 
but  how? 

Waspe.  Nay,  I  care  as  little  how  as  you 
do  ;  that  was  not  my  question. 

Whit.  No,  noting  was  ty  question,  tou 
art  a  learned  man,  and  I  am  a  valiant  man, 
i'  faith  la,  tou  shalt  speak  for  me,  and  I 
will  fight  for  tee. 

Knock.  Fight  for  him,  Whit !  a  gross 
vapour,  he  can  fight  for  himself. 

Waspe.  It  may  be  I  can,  but  it  may  be  I 
wu'  not,  how  then  ? 

Cut.  Why,  then  you  may  choose. 

Waspe.  Why,  then  I'll  choose  whether  I 
choose  or  no. 

Knock.  I  think  you  may,  and  'tis  true  ; 
and  I  allow  it  for  a  resolute  vapour. 

Waspe.  Nay  then,  I  do  think  you  do 
not  tliink,  and  it  is  no  resolute  vapour. 

Cut.  Yes,  in  some  sort  he  may  allow  you. 

Knock.    ID  no  sort,  sir,  pardon  me,   I 


1  Will  you  mind  your  business,  sir.}  I.e., 
make  an  attempt  to  get  the  licence  from 
Waspe. 


can  allow  him  nothing.     You  mistake  the 
vapour. 

Waspe.  He  mistakes  nothing,  sir,  in  no 
sort. 

Whit.  Yes,  I  pre  dee  now,  let  him  mis 
take. 

Waspe.  A  t —  in  your  teeth,  never  pre 
dee  me,  for  I  will  have  nothing  mistake. 

Knock.     T —  !     ha,     t —  ?    a    noisome 

vapour  :  strike,  Whit.         {Aside  to  Whit. 

{They  fall  together  by  the  ears,  while 

Edgworth   steals  the  licence  out  of 

the  box,  and  exit. 

Mrs.  Over.  Why,  gentlemen,  why,  gentle 
men,  I  charge  you  upon  my  authority,  con 
serve  the  peace.  In  the  king's  name,  and 
my  husband's,  put  up  your  weapons,  I 
shall  be  driven  to  commit  you  myself  else. 

Quar.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Waspe.  Why  do  you  laugh,  sir? 

Quar.  Sir,  you'll  allow  me  my  Christian 
liberty.  I  may  laugh,  I  hope. 

Cut.  In  some  sort  you  may,  and  in  some 
sort  you  may  not,  sir. 

Knock.  Nay,  in  some  sort,  sir,  he  may 
neither  laugh  nor  hope  in  this  company. 

Waspe.  Yes,  then  he  may  both  laugh  and 
hope  in  any  sort,  an't  please  him. 

Quar.  Faith,  and  I  will  then,  for  it  doth 
please  me  exceedingly. 

Waspe.  No  exceeding  neither,  sir. 

Knock.  No,  that  vapour  is  too  lofty. 

Quar.  Gentlemen,  I  do  not  play  well  at 
your  game  of  vapousi,  I  am  not  very  good 
at  it,  but 

Cut.  [draws  a  circle  on  the  ground.'}  Do 
you  hear,  sir  ?  I  would  speak  with  you  in 
circle. 

Quar.  In  circle,  sir !  what  would  you 
with  me  in  circle  ? 

Cut.  Can  you  lend  me  a  piece,  a  Ja 
cobus,  in  circle  ? 

Quar.  'Slid,  your  circle  will  prove  more 
costly  than  your  vapours,  then.  Sir,  no,  I 
lend  you  none. 

Cut.  Your  beard's  not  well  turned  up, 
sir. 

Quar.  How,   rascal !   are   you  playing 

with  my  beard?   I'll  break  circle  with  you. 

[  They  all  draw  and  fight. 

Pup.  Nor.  Gentlemen,  gentlemen  I 

Knock.    [Aside  to  Whit.]   Gather  up, 
Whit,  gather  up,  Whit,  good  vapours. 
[Exit,  while  Whit  takes  up  the  swords, 
cloaks,  &c.t  and  conceals  them. 

Mrs.  Over.  What  mean  you?  are  you 
rebels,  gentlemen?  shall  I  send  out 
serjeant-at-arms,  or  a  writ  of  rebel 
lion  against  you?  I'll  commit  you  upon 
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my  womanhood,  for  ariot,  upon  my  justice- 
hood,  if  you  persist. 

[Exeunt  Quarlous  and  Cutting. 

Waspe.  Upon  my  justice-hood  !  marry 
s —  o'  your  hood  :  you'll  Commit  !  spoke 
like  a  true  justice  ot  peace's  wife  indeed, 
and  a  fine  female  lawyer  1  t —  in  your 
teeth  for  a  fee,  now. 

Mrs.  Over.  Why,  Numps,  in  Master 
Overdo's  name  I  charge  you. 

Waspe.  Good  Mistress  Underdo,  hold 
your  tongue. 

Mrs.  Over.  Alas,  poor  Numps  ! 

Waspe.  Alas  !  and  why  alas  from  you, 
I  beseech  you  ?  or  why  poor  Numps,  goody 
Rich  ?  Am  I  come  to  be  pitied  by  your 
tuft-taffata  now  ?  Why,  mistress,  I  knew 
Adam  the  clerk,  your  husband,  when  he 
was  Adam  Scrivener,1  and  writ  for  two 
pence  a  sheet,  as  high  as  he  bears  his  head 
now,  or  you  your  hood,  dame. — 

Enter  Bristle  and  other  Watchmen. 

What  are  you,  sir? 

Sri.  We  be  men,  and  no  infidels  ;  what 
is  the  matter  here,  and  the  noises,  can  you 
tell? 

Waspe.  Heart,  what  ha'  you  to  do? 
cannot  a  man  quarrel  in  quietness,  but  he 
must  be  put  out  on't  by  you?  what  are 
you? 

tori.  Why,  we  be  his  majesty's  watch, 
sir. 

Waspe.  Watch  !  'sblopd,  you  are  a 
sweet  watch  indeed.  A  body  would  think, 
an  you  watched  well  a  nights,  you  should 
be  contented  to  sleep  at  this  time  a-day. 
Get  you  to  your  fleas  and  your  flock-beds, 
you  rogues,  your  kennels,  and  lie  down 
close. 

Bri.  Down  !  yes,  we  will  down,  I  war 
rant  you  :  down  with  him;  in  his  majesty's 
name,  down,  down  with  him,  and  carry 
him  away  to  the  pigeon-holes. 

[Some  of  the  Watch  seize  Waspe,  and 
carry  him  off. 

Mrs.  Over.  J  thank  you,  honest  friends, 


1  WTten  Jie  was  Adam  Scrivener.}  Numps 
had  been  reading  Chaucer,  who  addresses  his 
amanuensis  by  this  name : 

"  Adam  Scrivenere,  if  ever  it  the  befalle, 
Boece  or  Troiles  for  to  write  new,"  &c. 
I  am  sorry  to  add  that  Adam  was  rather  a  care 
less  secretary,  and  gave  his  master  a  world  of 
trouble  by  his  "  negligen'ce  and  rape,"  of  which 
Chaucer  complains  very  feelingly. 

Th*  man    with.    Hie  beard  hash    almosht 


in  the  behalf  o'  the  crown,  and  the  peace, 
and  in  Master  Overdo's  name,  for  sup 
pressing  enormities. 

Whit.  Stay,  Bristle,  here  ish  anocler 
brash  of  drunkards,  but  very  quiet,  special 
drunkards,  will  pay  de  five  shillings  very 
well.  [Points  to  Northern  and  Puppy, 
drunk  and  asleep  on  the  bench.~\  Take  'em 
to  de,  in  de  graish  o'  God  :  one  of  hem 
do's  change  cloth  for  ale  in  the  Fair 
here  ;  te  toder  ish  a  strong  man,  a  mighty 
man,  my  Lord  Mayor's  man,  and  a 
wrastler.  He  has  wrashled  so  long  with 
the  bottle  here,  that  the  man  with  the 
beard  hash  almosht  streek  up  hish 
heelsh.2 

Bri.  'Slid,  the  clerk  o'  the  market  has 
been  to  cry  him  all  the  Fair  over  here,  for 
my  lord's  service. 

Whit.  Tere  he  ish,  pre  de  taik  him 
hensh,  and  make  ty  best  on  him.  [Exeunt 
Bristle  and  the  rest  of  the  Watch  with 
Northern  and  Puppy.] — How  now,  woman 
o'shilk,  vot  ailsh  ty  shweet  faish  ?  art  toa 
melancholy? 

Mrs.  Over.  A  little  distempered  with 
these  enormities.  Shall  I  entreat  a  cour 
tesy  of  you,  captain  ? 

Whit.  Entreat  a  hundred,  velvet  voman, 
I  vill  do  it,  shpeak  out. 

Mrs.  Over.  I  cannot  with  modesty  speak 
it  out,  but [  Wkisfers  him. 

Whit.  I  vill  do  it,  and  more  and  more, 
for  de.  What  Ursla,  an't  be  bitch,  an't 
be  bawd,  an't  be  1 

Enter  Ursula. 

Urs.  How  now,  rascal ;  what  roar  you 
for,  old  pimp? 

Whit.  Here,  put  de  clokes,  Ursh  ;  de 
purchase.  Pre  de  now,  shweet  Ursh, 
help  dis  good  brave  voman  to  a  Jordan, 
an't  be. 

Urs.  'Slid,  call  your  Captain  Jordan  to 
her,  can  you  not  ? 

Whit.  Nay,  pre  de  leave  dy  consheits, 
and  bring  the  velvet  woman  to  de 

r treek  lip  his  heelsh. ]  In  our  author's  days,  the 
stone  jugs  in  which  ale  was  brought  at  public- 
houses,  had  the  rigure  of  a  man,  with  a  large 
beard,  drawn  on  their  outside  ;  and  to  this  he 
compares  a  host,  in  The  New  Inn  : 

"  Who's,  at  the.  best,  some  round  grown  thing,  a 

Jug 

Faced  with   a   beard,  that   fills    out   to   the 
guests."— WHAL. 

See  The  New  Inn,  pest,  act  i.  sc.  i. 
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Urs.  I  bring  her  !  hang  her  :  heart,  must 
I  find  a  common  pot  for  every  punk  in 
your  purlieus? 

Whit.  O,  good  voordsh,  Ursh,  it  ish  a 
guest  o'  velvet,  i'  fait  la. 

Urs.  Let  her  sell  her  hood,  and  buy  a 
sponge,  with  a  pox  to  her !  my  vessel  is 
employed,  sir.  I  have  but  one,  and  'tis 
the  bottom  of  an  old  bottle.  An  honest 
proctor  and  his  wife  are  at  it  within  ;  if 
she'll  stay  her  time,  so.  [Exit. 

Whit.  As  soon  as  tou  cansht,  shweet 
Ursh.  Of  a  valiant  man  I  link  I  am 
te  patk'iitsh  man  i'  the  world,  or  in  all 
Smithfiold. 

Re-enter  Knockem. 

Knock.  How  now,  Whit !  close  vapours, 
stealing  your  leaps  !  covering  in  corners, 
ha! 

Whit.  No,  fait,  captain,  dough  tou 
beesht  a  vishe  man,  dy  vit  is  a  mile  hence 
now.  I  was  procuring  a  shmall  courtesie 
for  a  woman  of  fashion  here. 

Mrs.  Over.  Yes,  captain,  though  I  am  a 
justice  of  peace's  wife,  I  do  love  men  of 
war,  and  the  sons  of  the  sword,  when  they 
come  before  my  husband. 

Knock.  Sayst  thou  so,  filly?  thou  shalt 
have  a  leap  presently,  I'll  horse  thee  my 
self  else. 

Urs.  [withinJ]  Come,  will  you  bring 
her  in  now,  and  let  her  take  her  turn  ? 

Whit.  Gramercy,  good  Ursh,  I  tank  de. 

Mrs.  Over.  Master  Overdo  shall  thank 
her.  [Exit. 

Re-enter  Ursula,  followed  by  Littlewit 
and  Mrs.  Littlewit. 

Lit.  Good  ga'mere  Urse,  Win  and  I  are 
exceedingly  beholden  to  you,  and  to 
Captain  Jordan,  and  Captain  Whit. — 
Win,  I'll  be  bold  to  leave  you  in  this  good 
company,  Win  ;  for  half  an  hour  or  so, 
Win  ;  while  I  go  and  see  how  my  matter 
goes  forward,  and  if  the  puppets  be  per 
fect  ;  and  then  I'll  come  and  fetch  you, 
Win. 

Mrs.  Lit.  Will  you  leave  me  alone  with 
two  men,  John? 

Lit.  Ay,  they  are  honest  gentlemen, 
V/in,  Captain  Jordan  and  Captain  Whit ; 
they'll  use  you  very  civilly,  Win.  God  be 
wi'  you,  Win.  [Exit. 

Urs.  What,  is  her  husband  gone  ? 

Knock.  On  his  false  gallop,  Urse,  away. 

Urs.  An  you  be  right  Bartholomew- 
birds,  now  shew  yourselves  so  :  we  are 


undone  for  want  of  fowl  in  the  Fair  here. 
Here  will  be  Zekiel  Edgworth,  and  three 
or  four  gallants  with  him  at  night,  and  \ 
have  neither  plover  nor  quail1  for  them  : 
persuade  this  between  you  two,  to  become 
a  bird  o'  the  game,  while  I  work  the  velvet 
woman  within,  as  you  call  her. 

Knock.  I  conceive  thee,  Urse  :  go  thy 
ways.  \Exit  Ursula.] — Dost  thou  hear, 
Whit?  is't  not  pity,  my  delicate  dark 
chestnut  here,  with  the  fine  lean  head, 
large  forehead,  round  eyes,  even  mouth, 
sharp  ears,  long  neck,  thin  crest,  close 
withers,  plain  back,  deep  sides,  short 
fillets,  and  full  flanks  ;  with  a  round  belly, 
a  plump  buttock,  large  thighs,  knit  knees, 
straight  legs,  short  pasterns,  smooth  hoofs, 
and  short  heels,  should  lead  a  full  honest 
woman's  life,  that  might  live  the  life  of  a 
lady? 

Whit.  Yes,  by  my  fait  and  trot  it  is, 
captain  ;  de  honest  woman's  life  is  a  scurvy 
dull  life  indeed,  la. 

Mrs.  Lit.  How,  sir,  is  an  honest 
woman's  life  a  scurvy  life  ? 

Whit.  Yes  fait,  shweetheart,  believe  him, 
de  leef  of  a  bond-woman  !  but  if  dou  vilt 
hearken  to  me,  I  vill  make  tee  a  free 
woman  and  a  lady  ;  dou  shalt  live  like  a 
lady,  as  te  captain  saish. 

Knock.  Ay,  and  be  honest  too  some 
times  ;  have  her  wires  and  her  tires,  her 
green  gowns  and  velvet  petticoats. 

Whit.  Ay,  and  ride  to  Ware  and  Rum- 
ford  in  dy  coash,  shee  de  players,  be  in 
love  vit  'em  :  sup  vit  gallantsh,  be  drunk, 
and  cost  de  noting. 

Knock.  Brave  vapours ! 

Whit.  And  lie  by  twenty  on  'em,  if  dou 
pleash,  shweetheart. 

Mrs.  Lit.  What,  and  be  honest  still  1 
that  were  fine  sport. 

Whit.  Tish  common,  shweetheart,  tou 
mayst  do  it  by  my  hand  :  it  shall  be 
justified  to  thy  husband's  faish,  now  :  tou 
shalt  be  as  honesht  as  the  skin  between  his 
hornsh,  la. 

Knock.  Yes,  and  wear  a  dressing,  top 
and  top-gallant,  to  compare  with  e'er  a 
husband  on  'em  all,  for  a  foretop  :  it  is  the 
vapour  of  spirit  in  the  wife  to  cuckold 
now-a-days,  as  it  is  the  vapour  of  fashion 
in  the  husband  not  to  suspect.  Your  pry 
ing  cat-eyed  citizen  is  an  abominable 
vapour. 

1  I  have  neither  plover  nor  quail.}  These  are 
cant  terms  for  loose  women ;  too  common  to  r»* 
quire  any  examples  of  their  use. 
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Mrs.  Lit.  Lord,  what  a  fool  have  I  been ! 

Whit.  Mend  then,  and  do  everyting 
like  a  lady  hereafter ;  never  know  ty  hus 
band  from  another  man. 

Knock.  Nor  any  one  man  from  another, 
but  in  the  dark. 

Whit.  Ay,  and  then  it  ish  no  digsrash 
to  know  any  man. 

Urs.  [within.]  Help,  help  here  ! 

Knock.  How  now?  what  vapour's  there? 

Re-enter  Ursula. 

Urs.  O,  you  are  a  sweet  ranger,  and  look 
well  to  your  walks  !  Yonder  is  your  punk 
of  Turnbull,  ramping  Alice,  has  fallen 
upon  the  poor  gentlewoman  within,  and 
pulled  her  hood  over  her  ears,  and  her  hair 
through  it. 

Enter  Alice,  beating  and  driving  in 
Mrs.  Overdo. 

Mrs.  Over.  Help,  help,  in  the  king's 
name  ! 

Alice.  A  mischief  on  you,  they  are  such 
as  you  are  that  undo  us  and  take  our  trade 
from  us,  with  your  tuft-taffata  haunches. 

Knock.  How  now,  Alice  ! 

Alice.  The  poor  common  whores  can 
have  no  traffic  for  the  privy  rich  ones  ; 
your  caps  and  hoods  of  velvet  call  away 
our  customers,  and  lick  the  fat  from  us. 

Urs.  Peace,  you  foul  ramping  jade, 
you 

Alice.  Od's  foot,  you  bawd  in  grease, 
are  you  talking  ? 

Knock.  Why,  Alice,  I  say. 

Alice.  Thou  sow  of  Smithfield,  thou! 

Urs.  Thou  tripe  of  Turnbull ! 

Knock.  Cat-a-mountain  vapours,  ha  ! 

Urs.  You  know  where  you  were  tawed 
lately  ;  both  lashed  and  slashed  you  were 
in  Bridewell. 

Alice.  Ay,  by  the  same  token  you  rid 
that  week,1  and  broke  out  the  bottom  of 
the  cart,  night-tub. 

Knock.  Why,  lion  face,  ha !  do  you 
know  who  I  am?  shall  I  tear  ruff,8  slit 
waistcoat,  make  rags  of  petticoat,  ha !  go  to, 
vanish  for  fear  of  vapours.  Whit,  a  kick, 
Whit,  in  the  parting  vapour.  [They  kick 


1  You  rid  that  week,]  i.e.,  you  were  carted 
for  a  bawd.  Thus  Dol  in  the  Akktmut,  act  i. 
sc.  i : 

"  Rascals 

Would  run  themselves  from  breath,  to  see  me 
ride."' 

To  taw,  which  occurs  just  above,  is  to  supple 


o«/Alice.J  Come,  brave  woman,  take  a 
good  heart,  thou  shalt  be  a  lady  too. 

Whit.  Yes  fait,  dey  shall  all  both  be 
ladies,  and  write  madam  :  I  vill  do't  myself 
for  dem.  Do  is  the  word,  and  D  is  the 
middle  letter  of  madam,  D  D,  put  'em  to 
gether,  and  make  deeds,  without  which  all 
words  are  alike,  la. 

Knack.  Tis  true  :  Ursula,  take  them  in, 
open  thy  wardrobe,  and  fit  them  to  their 
calling.  Green  gowns,  crimson  petticoats, 
green  women,  my  lord  mayor's  green  wo 
men  !  guests  o'  the  game,  true  bred.  I'll 
provide  you  a  coach  to  take  the  air  in. 

Mrs.  Lit.  But  do  you  think  you  can  get 
one? 

Knock.  O,  they  are  common  as  wheel 
barrows  where  there  are  great  dunghills. 
Every  pettifogger's  wife  has  'em  ;  for  first 
he  buys  a  coach  that  he  may  marry,  and 
then  he  marries  that  he  may  be  made 
cuckold  in't  :  for  if  their  wives  ride  not  to 
their  cuckolding,  they  do  them  no  credit. 
{Exeunt  Ursula,  Mrs.  Littlewit,  and  Mrs. 
Overdo.] — Hide  and  be  hidden,  ride  and 
be  ridden,  says  the  vapour  of  experience. 

Enter  Troubleall. 

Tro.  By  what  warrant  does  it  say  so? 

Knock.  Ha,  mad  child  o'  the  pie-poudres ! 
art  thou  there  ?  fill  us  a  fresh  can,  Urse, 
we  may  drink  together. 

Tro.  I  may  not  drink  without  a  warrant, 
captain. 

Knock.  'Slood,  thou'll  not  stale  without 
a  warrant  shortly.  Whit,  give  me  pen,  ink, 
and  paper,  I'll  draw  him  a  warrant  pre 
sently. 

Tro.  It  must  be  Justice  Overdo's. 

Knock.  I  know,  man  ;  fetch  the  drink, 
Whit. 

Whit.  I  pre  dee  now,  be  very  brief,  cap 
tain  ;  for  de  new  ladies  stay  for  dee . 

[Exit,  and  re-enters  with  a  can. 

Knock.  O,  as  brief  as  can  be,  here  'tis 
already.  [Gives  Troubleall  a  paper.]  Adam 
Overdo. 

Tro.  Why,  now  I'll  pledge  you,  captain. 

Knock.  Drink  it  off,  I'll  come  to  thee 
anon  again.  [Exeunt. 


leather  by  briskly  rubbing  and  beating  it :  hence 
the  use  of  the  word  as  applied  by  Ursula. 

3  Shall  I  tear  ruff,  &c.j  This  is  something  in 
the  strain  of  Ancient  Pistol,  whose  prowess,  if 
we  may  trust  Dol  Tearsheet,  was  chiefly  mani» 
fested  in  exploits  of  this  kind.  "  You  a  captain, 
you  slave  !  for  vttYjA.I  for  tearing  a  poor  ivhom's 
rujfin  a  bawdy-hqnse  T— Henry  IV.  Part  II. 


SCENE  IV.] 
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SCENE  IV.— The  back  <?/ Ursula's  Booth. 
Overdo  in  the  Stocks,  People,  &c. 

Enter  Quarlous  with  the  licence,  and 
Edgworth. 

Quar.  Well,  sir,  you  are  now  discharged  ; 
beware  of  being  spied  hereafter. 

Edg.  Sir,  will  it  please  you  enter  in 
here  at  Ursula's,  and  take  part  of  a  silken 
gown,  a  velvet  petticoat,  or  a  wrought 
smock ;  I  am  promised  such,  and  I  can 
spare  a  gentleman  a  moiety. 

Quar.  Keep  it  for  your  companions  in 
beastliness,  I  am  none  of  them,  sir.  If  I 
had  not  already  forgiven  you  a  greater  tres 
pass,  or  thought  you  yet  worth  my  beating, 
I  would  instruct  your  manners  to  whom 
you  made  your  offers.  But  go  your  ways, 
talk  not  to  me,  the  hangman  is  only  fit  to 
discourse  with  you  ;  the  hand  of  beadle  is 
too  merciful  a  punishment  for  your  trade 
of  life.  [Exit  Edgworth.]— I  am  sorry  I 
employed  this  fellow,  for  he  thinks  me  such  ; 
fa^inus  quo3  inquinat,  cequat.  But  it  was 
for  sport  ;  and  would  I  make  it  serious, 
the  getting  of  this  licence  is  nothing  to  me, 
without  other  circumstances  concur.  I  do 
think  how  impertinently  I  labour,  if  the 
word  be  not  mine  that  the  ragged  fellow 
marked  ;  and  what  advantage  I  have  given 
Ned  Winwife  in  this  time  now  of  working 
her,  though  it  be  mine.  He'll  go  near  to 
form  to  her  what  a  debauched  rascal  I  am, 
and  fright  her  out  of  all  good  conceit  of 
me.  I  should  do  so  by  him,  I  am  sure,  if  I 
had  the  opportunity.  But  my  hope  is  in 
her  temper  yet ;  and  it  must  needs  be  next 
to  despair,  that  is  grounded  on  any  part  of 
a  woman's  discretion.  I  would  give,  by 
my  troth  now,  all  I  could  spare,  to  my 
clothes  and  my  sword,  to  meet  my  tattered 
soothsayer  again,  who  was  my  judge  in  the 
question,  to  know  certainly  whose  word  he 
has  damned  or  saved ;  for  till  then  I  live 
but  under  a  reprieve.  I  must  seek  him. 
Who  be  these? 

Enter  Bristle  and  some  of  the  Watch,  with 
Waspe. 

Waspe.   Sir,  you  are  a  Welsh  cuckold, 
and  a  prating  runt,  and  no  constable. 
Bri.  You  say  very  well. — Come,  put  in 


his  leg  in  the  middle  roundel,  and  let  him 
hole  there.  [They  put  him  in  the  stocks. 

Waspe.  You  stink  of  leeks,  metheglin, 
and  cheese,  you  rogue. 

Bri.  Why,  what  is  that  to  you,  if  you 
sit  sweetly  in  the  stocks  in  the  meantime? 
I  if  you  have  a  mind  to  stink  too,  your 
breeches  sit  close  enough  to  your  bum.  Sit 
you  merry,  sir. 

Quar.  How  now,  Numps  ?l 

Waspe.  It  is  no  matter  how  ;  pray  you 
look  off. 

Quar.  Nay,  I'll  not  offend  you,  Numps  ; 
I  thought  you  had  sat  there  to  be  seen. 

Waspe.  And  to  be  sold,  did  you  not  ? 
pray  you  mind  your  business,  an  you  have 
any. 

Quar.  Cry  you  mercy,  Numps  ;  does  your 
leg  lie  high  enough  ? 

Enter  Haggise. 

Bri.  How  now,  neighbour  Haggise, 
]  what  says  Justice  Overdo's  worship  to  the 
other  offenders  ? 

Hag.  Why,  he  says  just  nothing  ;  what 
should  he  say,  or  where  should  he  say? 
He  is  not  to  be  found,  man  ;  he  has  not 
been  seen  in  the  Fair  here  all  this  live-long 
I  day,  never  since  seven  a  clock  i'  the  morn 
ing.  His  clerks  know  not  what  to  think 
on't.  There  is  no  court  of  pie-poudres  yet. 
Here  they  be  returned. 

Enter  others  of  the  Watch  with  Busy. 

Bri.  What  shall  be  done  with  them  then, 
in  your  discretion  ? 

Hag.  I  think  we  were  best  put  them  in 
the  stocks  in  discretion  (there  they  will  be 
safe  in  discretion)  for  the  valour  of  an  hour, 
or  such  a  thing,  till  his  worship  come. 

Bri.  It  is  but  a  hole  matter  if  we  do, 
neighbour  Haggise;  come,  sir,  [to  Waspe.] 
here  is  company  for  you  :  heave  up  the 
stocks. 

[As  they  open  the  stocks,  Waspe  puts 
his  shoe  on  his  hand,  and  slips  it  in 
for  his  leg. 

Waspe.  I  shall  put  a  trick  upon  your 
Welsh  diligence  perhaps.  [Aside. 

Bri.  Put  in  your  leg,  sir.          [  To  Busy. 

Quar.  What,  Rabbi  Busy  I  is  he  come  ? 

Busy.    I    do   obey  thee  ;  the  lion  may 


1  "  I  know  not,"  says  one  of  the  commentators  culed  in  the  punishment  of  Waspe."  What  can 
on  Shakspeare.  whom  I  should  be  sorry  to  think  be  said  to  such  gratuitous  blundering  ?  Nothing, 
Dr.  Farmer,  if  the  circumstance  of  putting  i  except  perhaps  it  be,  that  prejudice  is  blinder 
Kent  in  the  stocks  (in  Kin?  Lear)  be  not  ridi-  \  than  a  mill-horse. 
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roar,  but  he  cannot  bite.  I  am  glad  to  be 
thus  separated  from  the  heathen  of  the 
land,  and  put  apart  in  the  stocks,  for  the 
holy  cause. 

Waspe.  What  are  you,  sir? 

Busy.  One  that  rejoiceth  in  his  affliction, 
and  sitteth  here  to  prophesy  the  destniction 
of  fairs  and  May-games,  wakes  and  Whit- 
sun-ales,  and  doth  sigh  and  groan  for  the 
reformation  of  these  abuses. 

Waspe.  [to  Overdo.]  And  do  you  sigh 
and  groan  too,  or  rejoice  in  your  afflic 
tion? 

Over.  I  do  not  feel  it,  I  do  not  think  of 
it,  it  is  a  thing  without  me.1  Adam,  thou 
art  above  these  batteries,  these  contume 
lies.  In  te  manca  ruit  fortuna,  as  thy 
friend  Horace  says  ;  thou  art  one,  Quern 
neque  pauperies,  neque  mors,  neque  vincula 
terrtnt.  And  therefore,  as  another  friend 
of  thine  says,  I  think  it  be  thy  friend  Per 
sius,  Non  te  qucesiveris  extra. 

Quar.  What's  here !  a  stoic  in  the  stocks? 
the  fool  is  turned  philosopher. 

Busy.  Friend,  I  will  leave  to  communi 
cate  my  spirit  with  you,  if  I  hear  any  more 
of  those  superstitious  relics,  those  lists  of 
Latin,  the  very  rags  of  Rome,  and  patches 
of  Popery. 

Waspe  Nay,  an  you  begin  to  quarrel, 
ger  tlemen,  I'll  leave  you.  I  have  paid  for 
quarrelling  too  lately:  look  you,  a  device, 
but  shifting  in  a  hand  for  a  foot.  God  be 
wi'  you.  [Slips  out  his  hand. 

Busy.  Wilt  thou  then  leave  thy  brethren 
in  tribulation? 

Waspe.  For  this  once,  sir. 

[Exit,  running. 

Busy.  Thou  art  a  halting  neutral :  stay 
him  there,  stop  him,  that  will  not  endure 
the  heat  of  persecution. 

Bri.  How  now,  what's  the  matter? 

Busy.  He  is  fled,  he  is  fled,  and  dares 
not  sit  it  out. 

Bri.  What,  has  he  made  an  escape! 
which  way  ?  follow,  neighbour  Haggise. 

[Exeunt  Haggise  and  Watch. 

Enter  Dame  Purecraft. 

Pure.  O  me,  in  the  stocks  1  have  the 
wicked  prevailed  ? 

Busy.  Peace,  religious  sister,  it  is  my 
calling,  comfort  yourself ;  an  extraordinary 

1  //  »  a  thing  without  me  :1  The  justice  is 
humorously  affecting  the  lofty  language  of 

Mcism.  He  begins  with  the  distinctions  of 
Jspictetus— ra  «<£'  ^v  and  TO.  ov/c  e<4'  «uu/. 


calling,  and  done  for  my  better  standing, 
my  surer  standing,  hereafter. 

Enter  Troubleall,  with  a  can. 

Tro.  By  whose  warrant,  by  whose  war 
rant,  this? 

Quar.  O,  here's  my  man  dropt  in  I 
looked  for. 

Over.  Ha! 

Pure.  O,  good  sir,  they  have  set  the 
faithful  here  to  be  wondered  at ;  and  pro 
vided  holes  for  the  holy  of  the  land. 

Tro.  Had  they  warrant  for  it?  shewed 
they  Justice  Overdo's  hand  ?  if  they  had  no 
warrant,  they  shall  answer  it. 

Re-enter  Haggise. 

Bri.  Sure  you  did  not  lock  the  stocks 
sufficiently,  neighbour  Toby. 

Hag.  No  !  see  if  you  can  lock  them 
better. 

Bri.  They  are  very  sufficiently  locked, 
and  truly  ;  yet  something  is  in  the  matter. 

Tro.  True,  your  warrant  is  the  matter 
that  is  in  question  ;  by  what  warrant  ? 

Bri.  Madman,  hold  your  peace,  I  will 
put  you  in  his  room  else,  in  the  very  same 
hole,  do  you  see  ? 

Quar.  How,  is  he  a  madman  ! 

Tro.  Shew  me  Justice  Overdo's  warrant, 
I  obey  you. 

Hag.  You  are  a  mad  fool,  hold  your 
tongue.  [Exeunt  Haggise  and  Bristle. 

Tro.  In  Justice  Overdo's  name,  I  drink 
to  you,  and  here's  my  warrant. 

[Shews  his  can. 

Over.  Alas,  poor  wretch  !  how  it  yearns 
my  heart  for  him.  [Aside. 

Quar.  If  he  be  mad,  it  is  in  vain  to  ques 
tion  him.  I'll  try  him  though. — Friend, 
there  was  a  gentlewoman  shewed  you  two 
names  some  hours  since,  Argalus  and  Pale- 
mon,  to  mark  in  a  book ;  which  of  them 
was  it  you  marked. 

Tro.  I  mark  no  name  but  Adam  Overdo, 
that  is  the  name  of  names,  he  only  is  the 
sufficient  magistrate  ;  and  that  name  I 
reverence,  shew  it  me. 

Quar.  This  fellow's  mad  indeed  :  I  am 
further  off  now  than  afore. 

Over.  I  shall  not  breathe  in  peace  till  I 
have  made  him  some  amends.  [Aside. 

Quar.  Well,  I  will  make  another  use  of 
bim  is  come  in  my  head  :  I  have  a  nest  of 
Deards  in  my  trunk,  one  something  like 
his. 

Re-enter  Bristle  and  Haggise. 

Bri.  This  mad  fool  has  made  me  that  I 
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know  not  whether  I  have  locked  the  stocks 
or  no  :  I  think  I  locked  them. 

[Tries  the  locks. 

Tro.  Take  Adam  Overdo  in  your  mind, 
and  fear  nothing. 

Bri.  'Slid,  madness  itself !  hold  thy  peace, 
and  take  that.  [Strikes  him. 

Tro.  Strikest  thou  without  a  warrant? 
take  thou  that. 

[They  fight,  and  leave  open  the 
stocks  in  the  scuffle. 

Busy.  We  are  delivered  by  miracle ; 
fellow  r'n  fetters,  let  us  not  refuse  the  means ; 
this  madness  was  of  the  spirit  :  the  malice 
of  the  enemy  hath  mocked  itself. 

[Exeunt  Busy  and  Overdo. 

Pure.  Mad  do  they  call  him  1  the  world 
is  mad  in  errror.  but  he  is  mad  in  truth  :  I 
love  him  o'  the  sudden  (the  cunning  man 
said  all  true)  and  shall  lore  him  more  and 
more.  How  well  it  becomes  a  man  to  be 
mad  in  truth  !  O  that  I  might  be  his  yoke 
fellow,  and  be  mad  with  him,  what  a  many 
should  we  draw  to  madness  in  truth  with 
us !  [Exit. 

Bri.  How  now,  all  scaped  !  where's  the 
woman  ?  it  is  witchcraft !  her  velvet  hat  is 
a  witch,  o'  my  conscience,  or  my  key  !  the 
one. — The  madman  was  a  devil,  and  I  am 
an  ass  ;  so  bless  me,  my  place,  and  mine 
office  !  [Exit,  affrighted. 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I.— The  Fair,  as  before. 
A  Booth. 

Lanthorn  Leatherhead,  dressed  as  a  puppet- 
showman,  Filcher,  and  Sharkwell  with 
ajlag. 

Leath.  Well,  luck  and  Saint  Bartholo 
mew  !  out  with  the  sign  of  our  invention,  in 
the  name  of  wit,  and  do  you  beat  the  drum 
the  while:  all  the  foul  i'  the  Fair,  I  mean  all 
the  dirt  inSmithfield, — that's  one  of  Master 
Littlewit's  carwhitchets  now  —  will  be 
thrown  at  our  banner  to-day,  if  the  matter 
does  not  please  the  people.  O,  the  motions 


that  I,  Lanthorn  Leatherhead,  have  given 
light  to,  in  my  time,  since  my  Master  Pod1 
died  !  Jerusalem  was  a  stately  thing,  and 
so  was  Nineveh,  and  the  City  of  Norwich, 
and  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  with  the  rising 
of  the  prentices,  and  pulling  down  the 
bawdy-houses  there  upon  Shrove-Tuesday  ; 
but  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  there  was  a  get- 
penny  !a  I  have  presented  that  to  an  eigh 
teen  or  twentypence  audience,  nine  times 
in  an  afternoon.  Your  home-born  projects 
prove  ever  the  best,  they  are  so  easy  and 
familiar;  they  put  too  much  learning  in 
their  things  now  o'  days  :  and  that  I  fear 
will  be  the  spoil  of  this.  Littlewit !  I  say, 
Micklewit !  if  not  too  mickle  I  look  to  your 
gathering  there,  goodman  Filcher. 

Filch.  I  warrant  you,  sir. 

Leath.  An  there  come  any  gentlefolks, 
take  twopence  apiece,  Sharkwell. 

Shark.  I  warrant  you,  sir,  threepence  an 
we  can.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— Another  part  of  the  Fair. 
Enter  Overdo,  disguised  like  a  Porter. 

Over.  This  latter  disguise,  I  have  bor 
rowed  of  a  porter,  shall  carry  me  out  to  all 
my  great  and  good  ends  ;  which  however 
interrupted,  were  never  destroyed  in  me : 
neither  is  the  hour  of  my  severity  yet  come 
to  reveal  myself,  wherein,  cloud-like,  I  will 
break  out  in  rain  and  hail,  lightning  and 
thunder,  upon  the  head  of  enormity.  Two 
main  works  I  have  to  prosecute  :  first,  one 
is  to  invent  some  satisfaction  for  the  poor 
kind  wretch,  who  is  out  of  his  wits  for  my 
sake,  and  yonder  I  see  him  coming,  I  will 
walk  aside  and  project  for  it. 

Enter  Winwife  and  Grace. 

Winw.  I  wonder  where  Tom  Quarlous 
is,  that  he  returns  not;  it  may  be  he  is 
struck  in  here  to  seek  us. 

Grace-  See,  here's  our  madman  again. 

Enter  Quarlous,  in  Troubleall's  clothes, 
followed  by  Dame  Purecraft. 

Quar.  I  have  made  myself  as  like  him 
as  his  gown  and  cap  will  give  me  leave. 


1  "Poo  was  a.  master  of  motions  before 
him." 

This  is  Jonson's  note  ;  and  certainly  does  not 
tend  to  corroborate  the  notion  that  Lanthorn 
Leatherhead  was  Inigo  Jones,  "  old  Ben  gene 
rally  spoke  out,"  and  he  would  scarcely  have 
made  the  predecessor  of  Jones  a  puppet-show 
man.  It  seems  far  more  probable  that  the 


author  had  the  manager  of  some  minoi  theatre  in 
view. 

2  There  ivos  a  get-penny !]  This  was  the 
theatrical  term  for  a  favourite  piece.  "Thy 
name  shall  be  written  upon  conduits,  and  thy 
deeds  played  in  thy  lifetime  by  the  best  com 
pany  of  players,  and  called  their  Get-fenny."— 
Eastward  Hoe. 
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Pure.  Sir,  I  love  you,  and  would  be  glad 
to  be  mad  with  you  in  truth. 

Winw.  How  !  my  widow  in  love  with  a 
madman  ? 

Pure.  Verily,  I  can  be  as  mad  in  spirit 
as  you. 

Quar.  By  whose  warrant?  leave  your 
canting.  Gentlewoman,  have  I  found  you? 
[To  Mistress  Grace.]  Save  ye,  quit  ye,  and 
multiply  ye  1  Where's  your  book?  'twas  a 
sufficient  name  I  marked,  let  me  see't,  be 
not  afraid  to  shew't  me. 

Gt&ft.  What  would  you  with  it,  sir? 

Quar.  Mark  it  again  and  again  at  your 
service. 

Grace.  Here  it  is,  sir,  this  was  it  you 
market. 

Quar.  Palemon  I  fare  you  well,  fare  you 
well. 

Winw.  How,  Palemon  ! 

Grace.  Yes,  faith,  he  has  discovered  it  to 
you  now,  and  therefore  'twere  vain  to  dis 
guise  it  longer ;  I  am  yours,  sir,  by  the 
benefit  of  your  fortune. 

Winw.  And  you  have  him,  mistress, 
believe  it,  that  shall  never  give  you  cause 
to  repent  her  benefit ;  but  make  you  rather 
to  think  that  in  this  choice  she  had  both  her 
eyes. 

Gfgce.  I  desire  to  put  it  to  nc  danger  of 
protesTation. 

[Exeunt  Grace  and  Winwife. 

Quar.  Palemon  the  word,  and  Winwife 
the  man ! 

Pure.  Good  sir,  vouchsafe  a  yoke-fellow 
in  your  madness,  shun  not  one  of  the  sanc 
tified  sisters,  that  would  draw  with  you  in 
truth. 

Quar.  Away,  you  are  a  herd  of  hypo 
critical  proud  ignorants,  rather  wild  than 
mad ;  fitter  for  woods,  and  the  society  of 
beasts,  than  houses,  and  the  congregation 
of  men.  You  are  the  second  part  of  the 
society  of  canters,  outlaws  to  order  and 
discipline,  and  the  only  privileged  church- 
robbers  of  Christendom.  Let  me  alone  : 
Palemon  the  word,  and  Winwife  the  man  ! 

Pure.  I  must  uncover  myself  unto  him, 
or  I  shall  never  enjoy  him,  for  all  the 
cunning  men's  promises.  [Aside.]  Good 
sir,  hear  me,  I  am  worth  six  thousand 
pound,  my  love  to  you  is  become  my  rack; 
I'll  tell  you  all  and  the  truth,  since  you 
hate  the  hypocrisy  of  the  party-coloured 
brotherhood.  These  seven  years  I  have 
been  a  wilful  holy  widow,  only  to  draw 
feasts  and  gifts  from  my  entangled  suitors : 
I  am  also  by  office  an  assisting  sister  of  the 
deacons,  and  a  devourer,  instead  of  a  dis 


tributer  of  the  alms.  I  am  a  special  maker 
of  marriages  for  our  decayed  brethren  with 
our  rich  widows,  for  a  third  part  of  their 
wealth,  when  they  are  married,  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  elect :  as  also  our  poor 
handsome  young  virgins,  with  our  wealthy 
bachelors  or  widowers  ;  to  make  them  steal 
from  their  husbands,  when  I  have  con 
firmed  them  in  the  faith,  and  got  all  put 
into  their  custodies.  And  if  I  have  not  my 
bargain,  they  may  sooner  turn  a  scolding 
drab  into  a  silent  minister,  than  make  me 
leave  pronouncing  reprobation  and  damna 
tion  unto  them.  Our  elder,  Zeal-of-the- 
land,  would  have  had  me,  but  I  know  him 
to  be  the  capital  knave  of  the  land,  making 
himself  rich  by  being  made  a  feoffee  in 
trust  to  deceased  brethren,  and  cozening 
their  heirs  by  swearing  the  absolute  gift  of 
their  inheritance.  And  thus  having  eased 
my  conscience,  and  uttered  my  heart  with 
the  tongue  of  my  love  ;  enjoy  all  my  deceits 
together,  I  beseech  you.  I  should  not 
have  revealed  this  to  you,  but  that  in  time 
I  think  you  are  mad,  and  I  hope  you'll 
think  me  so  too,  sir  ? 

Quar.  Stand  aside,  I'll  answer  you  pre 
sently.  [He  walks  by.}  Why  should  I  not 
marry  this  six  thousand  pound,  now  I  think 
on't,  and  a  good  trade  too  that  she  has 
beside,  ha?  The  t'other  wench  Winwife 
is  sure  of ;  there's  no  expectation  for  me 
there.  Here  I  may  make  myself  some 
saver  yet,  if  she  continue  mad,  there's  the 
question.  It  is  money  that  I  want,  why 
should  not  I  marry  the  money  when  'tis 
offered  me?  I  have  a  licence  and  all,  it  is 
but  razing  out  one  name,  and  putting  in 
another.  There's  no  playing  with  a  man's 
fortune  !  I  am  resolved :  I  were  truly  mad 
an  I  would  not ! — Well,  come  your  ways, 
follow  me,  an  you  will  be  mad,  I'll  shew 
you  a  warrant. 

[  Takes  her  along  with  him. 

Pure.  Most  zealously,  it  is  that  I 
zealously  desire. 

Over,  [stopping  him. "\  Sir,  let  me  speak 
with  you. 

Quar.  By  whose  warrant  ? 

Over.  The  warrant  that  you  tender,  and 
respect  so;  Justice  Overdo's.  I  am  the 
man,  friend  Troubleall,  though  thus  dis 
guised  (as  the  careful  magistrate  ought)  for 
the  good  of  the  republic  in  the  Fair,  and 
the  weeding  out  of  enormity.  Do  you  want 
a  house,  or  meat,  or  drink,  or  clothes  ? 
speak  whatsoever  it  is,  it  shall  be  supplied 
you ;  what  want  you  ? 

Quar.  Nothing  but  your  warrant. 
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Over.  My  warrant !  for  what  ? 

Quar.  To  be  gone,  sir. 

Over.  Nay,  I  pray  thee  stay ;  I  am  se 
rious,  and  have  not  many  words,  nor  much 
time  to  exchange  with  thee.  Think  what 
may  do  thee  good. 

Quar.  Your  hand  and  seal  will  do  me  a 
great  deal  of  good;  nothing  else  in  the 
whole  Fair  that  I  know. 

Over.  If  it  were  to  any  end,  thou 
shouldst  have  it  willingly. 

Quar.  Why,  it  will  satisfy  me,  that's  end 
enough  to  look  on ;  an  you  will  not  give  it 
me,  let  me  go. 

Over.  Alas !  thou  shalt  have  it  presently; 
I'll  but  step  into  the  scrivener's  here  by, 
and  bring  it.  Do  not  go  away.  [Exit. 

Quar.  Why,  this  madman's  shape  will 
prove  a  very  fortunate  one,  I  think.  Can 
a  ragged  robe  produce  these  effects  ?  if  this 
be  the  wise  justice,  and  he  bring  me  his 
hand,  I  shall  go  near  to  make  some  use 
on't. 

Re-enter  Overdo. 

He  is  come  already ! 

Over.  Look  thee  1  here  is  my  hand  and 
seal,  Adam  Overdo ;  if  there  be  anything 
to  be  written  above  in  that  paper  that  thou 
wantest  now,  or  at  any  time  hereafter, 
think  on't,  it  is  my  deed,  I  deliver  it  so ; 
can  your  friend  write  ? 

Quar.  Her  hand  for  a  witness,  and  all 
is  well. 

Over.  With  all  my  heart. 

{He  urges  her  to  sign  it. 

Quar.  Why  should  not  I  have  the  con 
science  to  make  this  a  bond  of  a  thousand 
pound  now,  or  what  I  would  else  ? 

[Aside. 


Over.  Look  you,  there  it  is,  and  I  de 
liver  it  as  my  deed  again. 

Quar.  Let  us  now  proceed  in  madness. 
[Exeunt  Quarlous  and  Dame  Pure- 
craft. 

Over.  Well,  my  conscience  is  much 
eased  ;  I  have  done  my  part,  though  it  doth 
him  no  good,  yet  Adam  hath  offered  satis 
faction.  The  sting  is  removed  from  hence ! 
Poor  man,  he  is  much  altered  with  his 
affliction,  it  has  brought  him  low.  Now 
for  my  other  work,  reducing  the  young 
man,  I  have  followed  so  long  in  love,  from 
the  brink  of  his  bane  to  the  centre  of 
safety.  Here,  or  in  some  such  like  vain 
place,  I  shall  be  sure  to  find  him.  I  will 
wait  the  good  time.  [Exit. 

SCENE  III.— Another  fart  of  the  Fair. 
The  Puppet-show  Booth,  as  before. 

Enter  Sharkwell  and  Filch er,  with  bills, 
and  Cokes  in  his  doublet  and  hose, 
followed  by  the  Boys  of  the  Fair. 

Cokes.  How  now !  what's  here  to  do, 
friend  ?  art  thou  the  master  of  the  monu 
ments  ? 

Shar.  'Tis  a  motion,  an't  please  your 
worship. 

Enter  Overdo  behind. 

Over.  My  fantastical  brother-in-law, 
Master  Bartholomew  Cokes ! 

Cokes.  A  motion!  what's  that?  [fieads.] 
"The  ancient  modern  history  of  Hero  and 
Leander, l  otherwise  called  the  Touchstone 
of  true  Love,  with  as  true  a  trial  of  friend 
ship  between  Damon  and  Pythias,  two 
faithful  friends  o'  the  Bankside."— Pretty, 


1  The  ancient  modern  history  of  Hero  and 
Leander,  &c.]  This  is  a  burlesque  on  the 
absurd  titles  of  some  of  our  ancient  dramas  ; 
but  more  particularly  on  that  of  Preston's.  "A 
lamentable  Tragedy  of  the  life  of  King  Cam- 
byses,  mixed  full  of  pleasant  mirth,"  &c.  The 
"  motion"  itself  is  a  ridiculous  parody  (at  least 
as  far  as  the  language  is  concerned)  on  the  old 
play  of  Damon  and  Pythias,  by  Richard 
Edwards.  There  is  yet  a  circumstance  to  be 
noticed  which  has  escaped  the  commentators. 
Bartholomew  Fair  was  first  acted  in  1614,  and 
yet  we  have  an  allusion  to  this  part  of  it  in  the 
Satiromastix,  which  appeared  in  1602  : 

"  Horace.  I'll  lay  my  hands  under  your  feet, 
Captain  Tucca. 

Tucca.  Sayst  thou  me  so,  old  Cole  I     Come, 

do  it  then  :  yet  'tis  no  matter  neither  ;   I'll  have 

j     thee  in  league  first  with  these  two  rollypollies  ; 


they  shall  be  thy  Damons  and  thou  their  Pi- 
thiascs." — Act  i. 

As  Horace  is  known  to  be  meant  for  our 
author,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that 
the  reference  was  to  this  interlude  of  Damon 
and  Pythias:  it  would  seem  therefore  that  it 
had  been  exhibited  at  an  early  period  as  a 
simple  burlesque,  and  that  Jonson  was  induced 
by  its  popularity  to  recast  it,  and  with  the 
addition  of  Busy  and  some  other  characters,  to 
interweave  it  with  the  present  drama.  However 
this  be,  the  idea  of  introducing  it  was  most 
happy,  the  execution  at  once  skilful  and  divert 
ing,  and  the  success  complete. 

Old  Cole  is  used  by  Marston  in  the  Male- 
content  (1604),  which  is  dedicated  to  our  author; 
the  term  therefore  must  have  been  familiar  to 
the  stage :  another  proof  perhaps  of  the  celebrity 
of  this  little  piece  at  a  period  long  anterior  to 
Bartholomew!}  Fair,  and  to  any  of  Inigo  Jones. 
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i'  faith,  what's  the  meaning  on't?  is't  an 
interlude,  or  what  is't? 

Filch.  Yes,  sir,  please  you  come  near, 
we'll  take  your  money  within. 

Cokes.  Back  with  these  children;  they 
do  so  follow  me  up  and  down ! 

Enter  Littlewit. 

Lit.  By  your  leave,  friend. 

Filch.  You  must  pay,  sir,  an  you  go  in. 

Lit.  Who,  1  !  I  perceive  thou  know'st 
not  me ;  call  the  master  of  the  motion. 

Shark.  What,  do  you  not  know  the 
author,  fellow  Filcher?  You  must  take  no 
money  of  him ;  he  must  come  in  gratis : 
Master  Littlewit  is  a  voluntary ;  he  is  the 
author. 

Lit.  Peace,  speak  not  too  loud,  I  would 
not  have  any  notice  taken  that  I  am  the 
author,  till  we  see  how  it  passes. 

Cokes.  Master  Littlewit,  how  dost  thou  ? 

Lit.  Master  Cokes !  you  are  exceeding 
well  met :  what,  in  your  doublet  and  hose, 
without  a  cloke  or  a  hat  ? 

Cokes.  I  would  I  might  never  stir,  as  I 
am  an  honest  man,  and  by  that  fire ;  I  have 
lost  all  in  the  Fair,  and  all  my  acquaintance 
too  :  didst  thou  meet  anybody  that  I  know, 
Master  Littlewit?  my  man  Numps,  or  my 
sister  Overdo,  or  Mistress  Grace?  Pray 
thee,  Master  Littlewit,  lend  me  some 
money  to  see  the  interlude  here  ;  I'll  pay 
thee  again,  as  I  am  a  gentleman.  If 
thou'lt  but  carry  me  home,  I  have  money 
enough  there. 

Lit.  O,  sir,  you  shall  command  it; 
what,  will  a  crown  serve  you  ? 

Cokes.  I  think  it  will ;  what  do  we  pay 
for  coming  in,  fellows  ? 

Filch.  Twopence,  sir. 

Cokes.  Twopence !  there's  twelvepence, 
friend ;  nay,  I  am  a  gallant,  as  simple  as  I 
look  now ;  if  you  see  me  with  my  man 
about  me,  and  my  artillery  again. 

Lit.  Your  man  was  in  the  stocks  e'en 
now,  sir. 

Cokes.  Who,  Numps? 

Lit.  Yes,  faith. 

Cokes  For  what,  i'  faith  ?  I  am  glad  o' 
that ;  remember  to  tell  me  on't  anon ;  I 
have  enough  now.  What  manner  of 


1  Call  me  not  Leatherhead,  but  Lantern.} 
To  prevent  his  being  recognised  by  Cokes,  whom 
under  the  former  name  he  had  defrauded  of 
thirty  shillings.  See  p.  175  b. 

a  Have  you  none  of  your  boys  now  to  bring 
stools,  &c.]  Cokes  alludes  to  the  common 


matter  is  this,  Master  Littlewit  ?  what  kind 

of  actors  have  you  ?  are  they  good  actors  ? 

Lit.  Pretty  youths,  sir,  all  children  both 

old    and   young ;    here's    the    master  of 

em 

Enter  Leatherhead. 

Leath.  [aside  to  Littlewit.]  Call  me  not 
Leatherhead,  but  Lantern.1 

Lit.  Master  Lantern,  that  gives  light  to 
the  business. 

Cokes.  In  good  time,  sir !  I  would  fain 
see  them,  I  would  be  glad  to  drink  with  the 
young  company ;  which  is  the  tiring- 
house  ? 

Leath.  Troth,  sir,  our  tiring-house  is 
somewhat  little  ;  we  are  but  beginners  yet, 
pray  pardon  us ;  you  cannot  go  upright 
in't. 

Cokes.  No  !  not  now  my  hat  is  off?  what 
would  you  have  done  with  me,  if  you  had 
had  me  feather  and  all,  as  I  was  once  to 
day  ?  Have  you  none  of  your  pretty  im 
pudent  boys  now,  to  bring  stools,2  fill 
tobacco,  fetch  ale,  and  beg  money,  as  they 
have  at  other  houses?  Let  me  see  some  of 
your  actors. 

Lit.  Shew  him  them,  shew  him  them. 
Master  Lantern,  this  is  a  gentleman  that  is 
a  favourer  of  the  quality. 

[Exit  Leatherhead. 

Over.  Ay,  the  favouring  of  this  licentious 
quality  is  the  consumption  of  many  a  young 
gentleman ;  a  pernicious  enormity. 

[Aside. 

Re-enter  Leatherhead  with  a.  basket. 

Cokes.  What !  do  they  live  in  baskets  ? 

Leath.  They  do  lie  in  a  basket,  sir,  they 
are  o'  the  small  players. 

Cokes.  These  be  players  minors  indeed. 
Do  you  call  these  players  ? 

Leath.  They  are  actors,  sir,  and  as  good 
as  any,  none  dispraised,  for  dumb  shows  : 
indeed,  I  am  the  mouth  of  them  all. 

Cokes.  Thy  mouth  will  hold  them  all.  I 
think  one  tailor  would  go  near  to  beat  all 
this  company  with  a  hand  bound  behind 
him. 

Lit.  Ay,  and  eat  them  all  too,  an  they 
were  in  cake-bread.3 


practice  at  the  regular  theatres.     See  vol.  i. 
p.  146  a. 

8  Ay,  and  eat  them  too,  an  they  were  in  cake- 
bread.}  This  allusion  to  the  voracity  of  tailors 
for  cake-bread  must  have  conveyed  some  pleasant 
idea  to  the  audiences  of  those  times,  of  the 
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Cokes.  I  thank  you  for  that,  Master 
Littlewit ;  a  good  jest !  Which  is  your 
Burbage  now  ? 

Leath.  What  mean  you  by  that,  sir? 

Cokes.  Your  best  actor,  your  Field  ? 

Lit.  Good,  i'  faith!  you  are  even  with 
me,1  sir. 

Leath.  This  is  he,  that  acts  young 
Leander,  sir:  he  is  extremely  beloved  of 
the  womenkind,  they  do  so  affect  his  action, 
the  green  gamesters,  that  come  here  !  and 
this  is  lovely  Hero;  this  with  the  beard 
Damon  ;  and  this  pretty  Pythias  :  this  is 
the  ghost  of  king  Dionysius  in  the  habit  of 
a  scrivener ;  as  you  shall  see  anon  at  large. 

Cokes.  Well,  they  are  a  civil  company, 
I  like  'em  for  that ;  they  offer  not  to  fleer, 
nor  jeer,  nor  break  jests,  as  the  great 
players  do  :  and  then,  there  goes  not  so 
much  charge  to  the  feasting  of  them,  or 
making  them  drunk,  as  to  the  other,  by 
reason  of  their  littleness.  Do  they  use  to 
play  perfect,  are  they  never  flustered  ? 

Leath.  No,  sir,  I  thank  my  industry  and 
policy  for  it ;  they  are  as  well  governed  a 

company,  though  I  say  it And  here  is 

young  Leander,  is  as  proper  an  actor  of 
his  inches,  and  shakes  his  head  like  an 
hostler.2 

Cokes.  But  do  you  play  it  according  to 
the  printed  book  ?  I  have  read  that.3 

Leath.  By  no  means,  sir. 

Cokes.  No  !  how  then  ? 

Leath.  A  better  way,  sir;  that  is  too 
learned  and  poetical  for  our  audience : 
what  do  they  know  what  Hellespont  is, 
guilty  of  true  love's  blood?  or  what  Abydos 
is  ?  or  the  other,  Sestos  hight  f 

Cokes.  Thou  art  in  the  right ;  I  do  not 
know  myself. 


Leath.  No,  I  have  entreated  Master 
Littlewit  to  take  a  little  pains  to  reduce  it 
to  a  more  familiar  strain  for  our  people. 

Cokes.  How,  I  pray  thee,  good  Master 
Littlewit  ? 

Lit.  It  pleases  him  to  make  a  matter  of 
it,  sir  ;  but  there  is  no  such  matter,  I  assure 
you :  I  have  only  made  it  a  little  easy,  and 
modern  for  the  times,  sir,  that's  all.  As 
for  the  Hellespont,  I  imagine  our  Thames 
here  ;  and  then  Leander  I  make  a  dyer's 
son  about  Puddle-wharf:  and  Hero  a 
wench  o'  the  Bankside,  who  going  over 
one  morning  to  Old  Fish-street,  Leander 
spies  her  land  at  Trig-stairs,  and  falls  in 
love  with  her.  Now  do  I  introduce  Cupid, 
having  metamorphosed  himself  into  a 
drawer,  and  he  strikes  Hero  in  love  with  a 
pint  of  sherry ;  and  other  pretty  passages 
there  are  of  the  friendship,  that  will  delight 
you,  sir,  and  please  you  of  judgment. 

Cokes.  I'll  be  sworn  they  shall:  I  am  in 
love  with  the  actors  already,  and  I'll  be 
allied  to  them  presently. — They  respect 
gentlemen,  these  fellows  : — Hero  shall  by 
my  lairing :  but  which  of  my  fairings  ? — 
let  me  see — i'  faith,  my  fiddle  ;  and  Lean 
der  my  fiddlestick :  then  Damon  my  drum, 
and  Pythias  my  pipe,  and  the  ghost  of 
Dionysius  my  hobby-horse.  All  fitted. 

Enter  Winwife  and  Grace. 
Winw.    Look,    yonder's    your    Cokes 
gotten  in  among  his  playfellows  ;  I  thought 
we  could  not  miss  him  at  such  a  spectacle. 
djr^r.p-  Let  him  alone,  he  is  so  busy  he 
will  never  spy  us. 

Leath.  Nay,  good  sir ! 

[To  Cokes,  -who  is  handling 
the  puppets. 


nature  of  which  we  are  now  ignorant,  since  it  is 
found  in  most  of  our  old  dramas.  Several 
instances  of  it  are  given  in  the  notes  to  Mas- 
singer  (vol.  iii.  447\  to  which  may  be  added  the 
following  from  N abbes  : 

"Ralph.  I  could  take  the  wall  of  three  times 
three  tailors,  though  in  the  morning,  and  at  a 
baker  s  stall. 

Dollo.  That  were  a  way  to  have  thy  skin  bod- 
kined  full  of  oislet  holes."* — Covent  Garden. 


*  Not  of  eyes  of  needles,  as  Mr.  Weber  inter 
prets  eyle tholes  (Ford,  vol.  ii.  p.  45)  ;  but  of 
holes  punched  with  a  bodkin,  for  the  admission 
of  inkle,  tape,  &c.  To  stumble  in  difficult 
ground  is  common  to  all :  it  is  peculiar  to  this 
unfortunate  gentleman  to  blunder  where  no 
one  besides  himself  ever  encountered  the  slight 
est  rub. 


1  Good,   t  faith  I  you  are  even  with  me,} 
Whalley  supposes  (according  to  the  established 
mode)  that  some  reflections  on  the  players  were 
intended ;  but  the  language  is  purely  compli 
mentary.     Field  was  the  Burbage  of  some  rival 
theatre. 

2  Shakes  his  head  likf  an  hostler.}    Whalley 
calls  this  an  allusion  to  Will.  Ostler  the  player, 
and  then  quarrels  with  Jonson  for  his  bad  pun  ! 
I  do  not  understand  the  allusion. 

8  According  to  the  printed  book?}  i.e.,  ac 
cording  to  Marlowe's  translation  of  the  Greek 
poem  by  Musaeus.  This  version  of  the  Loves  of 
Hero  and  Leander  was  very  popular,  and  indeed 
not  without  reason.  It  commences  thus  : 

"  Of  Hellespont,  guilty  of  tnie  love's  blood, 
In  view  and  opposite  two  cities  stood, 
Sea-borderers,  disjoined  by  Neptune's  might, 
The  one  Abydos,  tK  other  Sestos  flight"  &c. 
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[ACT  v. 


Cokes.  I  warrant  thee  I  will  not  hurt  her, 
fellow  ;  what,  dost  thou  think  me  uncivil  ? 
I  pray  thee  be  not  jealous  ;  I  am  toward  a 
wife. 

Lit.  Well,  good  Master  Lantern,  make 
ready  to  begin,  that  I  may  fetch  my  wife  ; 
and  look  you  be  perfect,  you  undo  me  else, 
in  my  reputation. 

Leath.  I  warrant  you,  sir,  do  not  you 
breed  too  great  an  expectation  of  it  among 
your  friends  ;  that's  the  hurter  of  these 
things. 

Lit.  No,  no,  no.  {Exit. 

Cokes.  I'll  stay  here  and  see  ;  pray  thee 
let  me  see. 

Winw.  How  diligent  and  troublesome 
he  is! 

e.    The  place  becomes    him,   me- 
* 


Over.  My  ward,  Mistress  Grace,  in  the 
company  of  a  stranger  !  I  doubt  I  shall 
be  compelled  to  discover  myself  before  my 
time.  [Aside. 

Enter  Knockem,  Edgworth,  and  Mrs. 
Littlewit,  followed  by  Whit  supporting 
Mrs.  Overdo,  masked.1 

Filch.  Twopence  apiece,  gentlemen,  an 
excellent  motion. 

Knock.  Shall  we  have  fine  fireworks  and 
go  d  vapours  ? 

fhark.  Yes,  captain,  and  waterworks 
too. 

Whit.  I  pree  dee  take  care  o'  dy  shmall 
lady  there,  Edgworth  ;  I  will  look  to  dish 
tall  lady  myself. 

Leath.  Welcome,  gentlemen,  welcome, 
gentlemen. 

Whit.  Predee  mashter  o'  the  monshtersh, 
help  a  very  sick  lady  here  to  a  chair  to 
shit  in. 

Leath.  Presently,  sir. 

[A  chair  is  brought  in  for 
Mrs.  Overdo. 

Whit.  Good  fait  now,  Ursula's  ale  and 
aquavitae  ish  to  blame  for't  :  shit  down, 
shweetheart,  shit  down  and  sleep  a  little. 

Edg.  [To  Mrs.  Littlewit.]  Madam,  you 
are  very  welcome  hither. 

Knock.  Yes,  and  you  shall  see  very  good 
vapours. 

Over.  Here  is  my  care  come  !     I  like  to 

1  Mrs.  Littlewit  and  Overdo  masked.]  This 
was  not  an  unusual  practice  at  the  theatres.  But 
there  was  a  necessity  for  wearing  masks  on  the 
present  occasion,  to  prevent  their  being  recog 
nised  by  their  acquaintance. 


see  him  in  so  good  company :  and  yet  I 
wonder  that  persons  of  such  fashion  should 
resort  hither.  [Aside. 

Edg.  There  is  a  very  private  house, 
madam. 

Leath.  Will  it  please  your  ladyship*sit, 
madam  ? 

Mrs.  Lit.  Yes,  good  man.  They  do  so 
all-to-be-madam  me,  I  think  they  think 
me  a  very  lad  7. 

Edg.  Wh  ,-  else,  madam? 

Mrs.  Lit.  ..lust  I  put  off  my  mask  to 
him? 

Edg.  O,  by  no  means. 

Mrs.  Lit.  How  should  my  husband 
know  me  then  ? 

Knock.  Husband !  an  idle  vapour ;  he 
must  not  know  you,  nor  you  him  :  there's 
the  true  vapour. 

Over.  Yea  !  I  will  observe  more  of  this. 
[Aside.]  Is  this  a  lady,  friend? 

IV hit.  Ay,  and  dat  is  anoder  lady, 
shweetheart  ;  if  thou  hasht  a  mind  to  'em, 
give  me  twelvepence  from  tee,  and  dou 
shalt  have  eder  oder  on  'em. 

Over.  Ay !  this  will  prove  my  chief est 
enormity  :  I  will  follow  this.  [Aside. 

Edg.  Is  not  this  a  finer  life,  lady,  than  to 
be  clogged  with  a  husband  ? 

Mrs.  Lit.  Yes,  a  great  deal.  When  will 
they  begin,  trow,  in  the  name  o'  the  mo 
tion? 

Edg.  By-and-by,  madam  ;  they  stay  but 
for  company. 

Knock.  Do  you  hear,  puppet-master, 
these  are  tedious  vapours,  when  begin 
you? 

Leath.  We  stay  but  for  Master  Littlewit, 
the  author,  who  is  gone  for  his  wife  ;  and 
we  begin  presently. 

Mrs.  Lit.  That's  I,  that's  I. 

Edg.  That  was  you,  lady ;  but  now  you 
are  no  such  poor  thing. 

Knock.  Hang  the  author's  wife,  a  run 
ning  vapour  !  here  be  ladies  will  stay  for 
ne'er  a  Delia  of  them  all. 

Whit.  But  hear  me  now,  here  ish  one  o' 
de  ladish  ashleep,  stay  till  shee  but  vake, 
man. 

Enter  Waspe. 

IVaspe.  How  now,  friends !  what's  here 
to  do? 

Filch.  Twopence  apiece,  sir,  the  best 
motion  in  the  Fair. 

Waspe.  I  believe  you  lie ;  if  you  do,  I'll 
have  my  money  again,  and  beat  you. 

Mrs.  Lit.  Numps  is  come  ! 

Waspe.  Did  you  see  a  master  of  mine 
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come  in  here,  a  tall  young  squire  of 
Harrow-o'-the-Hill,  Master  Bartholomew 
Cokes? 

Filch.  I  think  there  be  such  a  one 
within. 

Waspe.  Look  he  be,  you  were  best :  but 
it  is  very  likely  :  I  wonder  I  found  him  not 
at  all  the  rest.  I  have  been  at  the  Eagle, 
and  the  Black  Wolf,  and  the  Bull  with  the 
Five  Legs  and  Two  Fizzles — he  was  a  calf 
at  Uxbridge  Fair  two  years  agone — and  at 
the  Dogs  that  dance  the  morrice,  and  the 
Hare  of  the  Tabor  ;  and  mist  him  at  all 
these  !  Sure  this  must  needs  be  some  fine 
sight  that  holds  him  so,  if  it  have  him. 

Cokes.  Come,  come,  are  you  ready  now  ? 

Leath.  Presently,  sir. 

Waspe.  Hoyday,  he's  at  work  in  his 
doublet  and  hose  !  Do  you  hear,  sir,  are 
you  employed,  that  you  are  bareheaded 
and  so  busy  ? 

Cokes.  Hold  your  peace,  Numps  ;  you 
have  been  in  the  stocks,  I  hear. 

Waspe.  Does  he  know  that  !  nay,  then 
the  date  of  my  authority  is  out ;  I  must 
think  no  longer  to  reign,  my  government 
is  at  an  end.  He  that  will  correct  another 
must  want  fault  in  himself. 

Winw.  Sententious  Numps  !  I  never 
heard  so  much  from  him  before. 

Leath.  Sure  Master  Littlewit  will  not 
come  ;  please  you  take  your  place,  sir  ; 
we'll  begin. 

Cokes.  I  pray  thee  do,  mine  ears  long  to 
be  at  it,  and  mine  eyes  too.  O  Numps,  in 
the  stocks,  Numps  !  Where's  your  sword, 
Numps ! 

Waspe.  I  pray  you  intend  your  game, 
sir  ;  let  me  alone. 

Cokes.  Well  then,  we  are  quit  for  all. 
Come,  sit  down,  Numps  ;  I'll  interpret  to 


thee  :  did  you  see  Mistress  Grace?  It's  no 
matter  neither  now  I  think  on't,  tell  me 
anon. 

Winw.  A  great  deal  of  love  and  care  he 
expresses. 

Grace.  Alas,  would  you  have  him  to 
express  more  than  he  has?  That  were 
tyranny. 

Cokes.  Peace,  ho  !  now,  now. 

Leath.  "  Gentles, !  that  no  longer  your 

expectations  may  wander, 
Behold  our  chief  actor,  amorous  Leander. 
With  a  great  deal  of  cloth,  lapped  about 

him  like  a  scarf, 

For  he  yet  serves  his  father,  a  dyer  at  Pud 
dle-wharf  ; 
Which  place  we'll  make  bold  with,  to  call 

it  our  Abydus, 
As  the  Bankside  is  our  Sestos ;  and  let  it 

not  be  denied  us. 
Now  as  he  is  beating  to  make  the  dye  take 

the  fuller, 
Who  chances  to  come  by,  but  fair  Hero  in 

a  sculler  ; 
And  seeing  Leander's  naked  leg  and  goodly 

calf, 
Cast  at  him  from  the  boat  a  sheep's  eye 

and  an  half. 
Now  she  is  landed,  and  the  sculler  come 

back, 
By-and-by  you  shall  see    what   Leander 

doth  lack. 

Lean.  Cole,  Cole,  old  Cole  ! 
Leath.  That  is  the  sculler's  name  with 
out  control. 

Lean.  Cole,  Cole,  I  say,  Cole  ! 
Leath.  We  do  hear  you. 
Lean.  Old  Cole  ! 

Leath.  Old  Cole  !     Is  the  dyer  turned 
collier  ?    How  do  you  sell  ? 


1  Gentles,  &c.]    When  I  read  the  opening  of 
the  Hecuba  of  Euripides  : 


HKQ,  i/e/cpwv  Kevfljawvo.  KO.I  OXOTOU  irvXaf 
Ai7ra>»>,  —  lIoAuScopos,  K.  T.  A.  — 

that  of  the  Persce  of  ^Eschylus  : 

Tofie  ju.ev  Ilepo-wj/  ri»v  OIXO/JLCVUV 
EAA.o.5'  «s  cuai>  iricrra  /caAeirat  :— 

or  even  the 

auros  ciifi'  e\rj\v9a. 
*O  Trcwn  rXetvos  OiSin-ov?  /caAou/xeros  — 

of  Sophocles,  I  cannot  help  thinking  of  the  single 
actor  of  Thespes,  announcing  his  own  name  and 
family,  and  telling  the  simple  tale  of  his  achieve 
ments  or  misfortunes. 

This  sort  of  direct  explanation  was  afterwards 
with  much  more  propriety,  taken  from  the  per 


sons  of  the  drama,  and  consigned  to  the  actors 
in  a  detached  prologue,  such  as  those  of  Plautus 
and  Terence:  a  practice  which,  if  we  did  not 
know  the  attachment  of  Ben  Jonson  to  every 
thing  ancient,  we  might  suspect  he  meant  to 
ridicule,  by  the  pleasant  use  he  has  made  of  it 
in  the  prologue  to  his  puppet-show  of  Hero  and 
Leander,  in  Bartholomew  Fair: 

"  Gentles,  that  no  longer,"  &c. 

TWINING'S  AristotU,  p.  222. 

This  was  undoubtedly  the  poet's  object  ; 
though  it  may  be  thought  to  detract  from  that 
habitual  reverence  with  which  he  is  supposed  to 
have  contemplated  even  the  errors  of  the  ancient 
writers :— but  though  he  was  strongly  prejudiced, 
lie  was  not  absolutely  blind,  and  this  is  ilpt  the 
only  instance  in  which  he  has  noticed  their  im 
proprieties  naso  adunco. 
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Lean.  A  pox  o'  your  manners,  kiss  my 

hole  here,  and  smell. 
Leath.  Kiss  your  hole  and  smell !  there  s 

manners  indeed. 
Lean.  Why,  Cole,  I  say,  Cole  ! 
Le-ath.  Is't  the  sculler  you  need  ? 
Lean.  Ay,  and  be  hanged. 
Leath.  Be  hanged  !  look  you  yonder. 
Old  Cole,  you  must  go  hang  with  Master 

Leander. 

Cole.  Where  is  he? 
Lean.    Here,    Cole:    what    fairest    of 

fairs, 
Was  that  fare  that  thou  landedst  but  now 

at  Trig-stairs  !" 

Cokes.  What  was  that,  fellow  ?  pray  thee 
tell  me,  I  scarce  understand  them. 
Leath.    "Leander  does  ask,  sir,  what 

fairest  of  fairs, 

Was  the  fare  he  landed  but  now  at  Trig- 
stairs  ? 

Cole.  It  is  lovely  Hero. 
Lean.  Nero? 
Cole.  No,  Hero. 
Leath.  It  is  Hero 
Of   the  Bankside,   he  saith,   to  tell  you 

truth  without  erring, 
Is  come  over  into  Fish-street  to  eat  some 

fresh  herring. 
Leander  says  no  more,  but  as  fast  as  he 

can, 
Gets  on  all  his  best  clothes,  and  will  after 

to  the  Swan." 
Cokes.  Most  admirable  good,  is't  not? 

Leath.  "Stay,  sculler. 
Cole.  What  say  you? 
Leath.  You  must  stay  for  Leander, 
And  carry  him  to  the  wench. 

Cole.  You  rogue,  I  am  no  pander." 

Cokes.  He  says  he  is  no  pander.     'Tis  a 
fine  language ;  I  understand  it  now. 

Leath.    "  Are  you  no  pander,  goodman 

Cole?  here's  no  man  says  you  are  ; 
You'll  grow  a  hot  cole,  it  seems  ;  pray  you 
stay  for  your  fare. 

Cole.  Will  he  come  away? 

Leath.  What  do  you  say  ? 

Cole.  I'd  have  him  come  away. 

Leath.  Would  you  have  Leander  come 
away  ?  why,  pray,  sir,  stay. 


You  are  angry,  goodman  Cole;  I  believe 

the  fair  maid 
Came  over  with    you   a'  trust  :    tell   us, 

sculler,  are  you  paid  ? 
Cole.  Yes,     goodman      Hogrubber    of 

Pickthatch. 

Leath.  How,  Hogrubber  of  Pickthatch. 
Cole.    Ay,    Hogrubber    of    Pickthatch. 
Take  you  that. 

[Strikes  him  over  the  pate. 
Leath.  O,  my  head. 
Cole.  Harm  watch,  harm  catch." 
Cokes.  Harm  watch,    harm    catch,   he 
says  ;  very  good,  i'  faith  :  the  sculler  had 
like  to  have  knocked  you,  sirrah. 
Leath.  Yes,  but  that  his  fare  called  him 

away. 
Lean.  "Row  apace,   row  apace,  row, 

row,  row,  row,  row. 
Leath.  You  are  knavishly  loaden,  sculler, 

take  heed  where  you  go. 
Cole.  Knave   in  your   face,    goodman 

rogue. 
Lean.  Row,  row,  row,  row,  row." 

Cokes.  He  said,  knave  in  your  face, 
friend. 

Leath.  Ay,  sir,  I  heard  him  ;  but  there's 
no  talking  to  these  watermen,  they  will 
have  the  last  word. 

Cokes.  Od's  my  life  !  I  am  not  allied  to 
the  sculler  yet ;  he  shall  be  Dauphin  my 
boy.  But  my  fiddlestick1  does  riddle  in 
and  out  too  much  :  I  pray  thee  speak  to 
him  on't ;  tell  him  I  would  have  him  tarry 
in  my  sight  more. 

Leath.  I  pray  you  be  content;  you'll 
have  enough  on  him,  sir. 

"Now,  gentles,   I  take  it,  here  is  none  of 

you  so  stupid, 
But  that  you  have  heard  of  a  little  god  of 

love  called  Cupid  ; 
Who  out  of  kindness  to  Leander,  hearing 

he  but  saw  her, 

This  present  day  and  hour  doth  turn  him 
self  to  a  drawer. 
And  because  he  would  have   their  first 

meeting  to  be  merry, 
He  strikes  Hero  in  love  to  him  with  a 

pint  of  sherry  ; 
Which  he  tells  her  from  amorous  Leander 

is  sent  her,* 


1  But  my  fiddlestick,  &c.]  Cokes  means 
Leander,  who  was  now  represented  in  the  show 
as  rowing  away.  Dauphin  my  boy  is  the  burden 
of  a  ridiculous  old  song,  of  which  mention  is 
made  by  Steevens  in  his  notes  on  King  Lear, 
act  iii.  sc.  4. 


8  Which  he  tells  her,  &c.}  It  was  the  fashion 
not  only  for  the  puppets  of  the  text,  but  for  those 
of  flesh  and  blood,  to  introduce  themselves  to 
strangers  with  a  propitiatory  cup  of  wine,  which 
preceded  their  appearance.  There  is  a  story 
told  of  Bishop  Corbet  and  Jonson  which  illus- 
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Who  after  him  into  the  room  of  Hero  doth 
venture. 

[Leander  goes  into  Mistress 

Hero's  room. 

Jonas.  A  pint  of  sack,  score  a  pint  of 
sack  in  the  Coney." 

Cokes.  Sack  !  you  said  but  e'en  now  it 
should  be  sherry. 

Jonas.    ' '  Why,  so  it  is  ;  sherry,  sherry, 
sherry  !" 

Cokes.  Skerry,  sherry,  sherry!  By  my 
troth,  he  makes  me  merry.  I  must  have  a 
name  for  Cupid  too.  Let  me  see,  thou 
might'st  help  me  now,  an  thou  woulc&t, 
Numps,  at  a  dead  lift ;  but  thou  art  dream 
ing  of  the  stocks  still. — Do  not  think  on't, 
I  have  forgot  it ;  'tis  but  a  nine  days' 
wonder,  man  ;  let  it  not  trouble  thee. 

Waspe.  I  would  the  stocks  were  about 
your  neck,  sir ;  condition  I  hung  by  the 
heels  in  them  till  the  wonder  were  off  from 
you,  with  all  my  heart. 

Cokes.  Well  said,  resolute  Numps  !  but 
hark  you,  friend,  where's  the  friendship  all 
this  while  between  my  drum  Damon  and 
my  pipe  Pythias  ? 

Leath.  You  shall  see  by-and-by,  sir. 

Cokes.  You  think  my  hobby-horse  is 
forgotten  too  ;  no,  I'll  see  tLe.ii  all  enact 
before  I  go  ;  I  shall  not  know  which  to 
love  best  else. 

Knock.  This  gallant  has  interrupting 
vapours,  troublesome  vapours  ;  Whit,  puff 
with  him. 

Whit.  No,  I  pree  dee,  captain,  let  him 
alone ;  he  is  a  child,  i'  faith,  la. 

Leath.    "  Now,  gentles,  to  the  friends, 

who  in  number  are  two, 
And  lodged  in  that  ale-house  in  which  fair 

Hero  does  do. 
Damon,  for  some  kindness  done  him  the 

last  week, 
Is  come,   fair   Hero,   in   Fish-street,   this 

morning  to  seek  : 
Pythias  dues    smell  the   knavery  of   the 

meeting, 
And  now  you  shall  see  their  true-friendly 

greeting. 


trates  this  practice,  and  is  at  the  same  time  so 
characteristic  of  both,  that  it  has  every  appear 
ance  of  being  genuine.  "  Ben  Jonson  was  at  a 
tavern,  in  comes  Bishop  Corbet  (but  not  so  then, 
into  the  next  room.  Ben  Jonson  calls  for  a 
quart  of  raw  wine,  and  gives  it  to  the  tapster. 
'  ciin'ah  !'  says  he,  '  carry  this  to  the  gentlem.m 
in  the  next  chamber,  and  tell  him  I  sacrifice  ray 
service  to  him.'  The  icllow  did,  and  in  those 


Pythias.  You  whore-masterly  slave,  you." 

Cokes.  Whore-masterly  slave;  you !  very 
friendly  and  familiar  that. 

Dimon.   "  Whore-master  in  thy  face, 
Thou  hast  lain  with  her  thyself,  I'll  prove 
it  in  this  place." 

Cokes.  Damon  says  Pythias  has  lain 
with  her  himself,  he'll  prove  't  in  this 
place. 

Leath.  "They  are  whore-masters  both, 

sir,  that's  a  plain  case. 
Pythias.  You  lie  like  a  rogue.1 
Leath.  Do  I  lie  like  a  rogue? 
Pythias.  A  pimp  and  a  scab. 
Leath.  A  pimp  and  a  scab  ! 
I  say,  between  you,  you  have  both  but  one 

drab. 

Damon.  You  lie  again. 
Leath.  Do  I  lie  again? 
Damon.  Like  a  rogue  again. 
Leath.  Like  a  rogue  again  ! 
Pythias.  And  you  are  a  pimp  again." 

Cokes.  And  you  are  a  pimp  again,  he 
says. 

Damon.  "  And  a  scab  again." 
Cokes.  And  a  scab  again,  he  says. 

Leatk.   "  And  I  say  again,  you  are  both 

whore-masters  again. 
And  you  have  both  but  one  drab  again. 
Damon   and  Pythias.   Dost   thou,    dost 
thou,  dost  thou  ? 

\They fall  upon  him. 
Leatk.  What,  both  at  once  ? 
Pythias.  Down  with  him,  Damon. 
Damon.  Pink  his  guts,  Pythias. 
Leath.  What,  so  malicious? 
Will  ye  murder  me,  masters  both,  in  my 
own  house  ?" 

Cokes.  Ho  !  well  acted,  my  drum,  well 
acted,  my  pipe,  well  acted  still  ! 

Wa  <>pe.  Well  acted,  with  all  my  heart. 

Leath.   "  Hold,  hold  your  hands." 

Cokes.  Ay,  both  your  hands,  for  my 
sake  !  for  you  have  both  done  well. 


terms  :  '  Friend/  says  Bishop  Corbet,  '  I  thank 
him  for  his  love,  but  prithee  tell  him  from  me 
that  he  is  mistaken,  for  sacrifices  are  always 
burnt." — Mery  Passages  and  Feastes. — Harl. 
MSS.  No.  6395. 

1  You  lie  like  a  rogue. "\  This  squabble  is  a 
burlesque  on  the  quarrel  between  Jack  and 
Wylle  in  the  old  drama  of  Damon  and  Piihias. 
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Damon.  "  Gramercy,  pure  Pythias. 
Pythias.  Gramercy,  dear  Damon." 

Cokes.  Gramercy  to  you  both,  my  pipe 
and  my  drum. 

Pythias  and  Damon.  "  Come,  now  we'll 

together  to  breakfast  to  Hero. 
Leath.   Tis   well  you  can  now  go  to 

breakfast  to  Hero. 
You  have  given  me  my  breakfast,  with  a 

hone  and  honero." 

Cokes.  How  is't,  friend,  have  they  hurt 
thee? 

Leath.  O  no  : 
Between  you  and  I,  sir,  we  do  but  make 

show. — 
"Thus,  gentles,  you  perceive,  without  any 

denial, 

Twixt  Damon  and  Pythias  here,    friend 
ship's  true  trial. 
Though  hourly  they  quarrel  thus,  and  roar 

each  with  other, 
They  fight  you  no  more  than  does  brother 

with  brother ; 
But  friendly  together,  at  the  next  man  they 

meet, 
They  let  fly  their  anger,  as  here  you  might 

see't." 

Cokes.  Well,  we  have  seen  it,  and  thou 
hast  felt  it,  whatsoever  thou  sayest.  What's 
next,  what's  next  ? 
Leath.  ' '  This  while  young  Leander  with 

fair  Hero  is  drinking, 
And    Hero   grown  drunk  to    any  man's 

thinking ! 
Yet  was  it  not  three  pints  of  sherry  could 

flaw  her, 
Till  Cupid,  distinguished  like  Jonas  the 

drawer, 
From  under  his  apron,  where  his  lechery 

lurks, 
Put  love  in  her  sack.     Now  mark  how  it 

works. 
Hero.  O  Leander,  Leander,   my  dear, 

my  dear  Leander, 
I'll  for  ever  be  thy  goose,   so  thou'lt  be 

my  gander." 

Cokes.  Excellently  well  said,  Fiddle, 
she'll  ever  be  his  goose,  so  he'll  be  her 
gander  :  was't  not  so  ? 

Leath.  Yes,  sir,  but  mark  his  answer 
now. 

Lean.  "And  sweetest  of  geese,  before  I 

go  to  bed, 

I'll  swim  over  the  Thames,  my  goose,  thee 
to  tread." 


Cokes.  Brave!  he  will  swim  over  the 
Thames,  and  tread  his  goose  to-night,  he 
says. 

Leath.  Ay,  peace,  sir,  they'll  be  angry 
if  they  hear  you  eavesdropping,  now  they 
are  setting  their  match. 

Lean.    "  But  lest  the  Thames  should  be 

dark,  my  goose,  my  dear  friend, 
Let  thy  window  be  provided  of  a  candle's 

end. 
Hero.  Fear  not,  my  gander,  I  protest  I 

should  handle 
My  matters  very  ill,  if  I  had  not  a  whole 

candle. 
Lean.  Well  then,  look  to't,  and  kiss  me 

to  boot. 
Leath.  Nowhere  come  the  friends  again, 

Pythias  and  Damon, 
And  under  their  clokes  they  have  of  bacon 

a  gammon. 
Pythias.  Drawer,  fill  some  wine  here." 

Leath.  How,  some  wine  there  ! 
There's  company  already,  sir,  pray  forbear. 

Damon.   "  Tis  Hero. 
Leath.  Yes,  but  she  will  not  to  be  taken, 
After  sack  and  fresh-herring,  with  your 

Dunmow-bacon. 

Pythias.  You  lie,  it's  Westfabian. 
Leath.  Westphalian,  you  should  say. 
Damon.  If  you  hold  not  your  peace,  you 
are  a  coxcomb,  I  would  say. 

[Leander  and  Hero  kiss. 
What's  here,  what's  here  ?  kiss,  kiss,  upon 

kiss! 
Leath.  Ay,  wherefore  should  they  not? 

what  harm  is  in  this  ? 
Tis  Mistress  Hero. 
Damon.  Mistress  Hero's  a  whore. 
Leath.  Is  she  a  whore  ?  keep  you  quiet, 

or,  sir  knave,  out  of  door. 
Damon.  Knave  out  of  door  ! 
Hero.  Yes,  knave  out  of  door. 
Damon.  Whore  out  of  door. 

\Theyfall  together  by  the  ears. 
Hero.  I  say,  knave  out  of  door. 
Damon.  I  say,  whore  out  of  door. 
Pythias.  Yea,  so  say  I  too. 
Hero.  Kiss  the  whore  o'  the  a — . 
Leath.  Now  you  have  something  to  do, 
You  must  kiss  her  o'  the  a — ,  she  says. 
Damon  and  Pythias.  So  we  will,  so  we 
will.  {They  kick  her. 

Hero.  O  my  haunches,  O  my  haunches, 

hold,  hold. 

Leath.  Stand'st  thou  still ! 
Leander,  where  art  thou?  stand 'st   thou 
still  like  a  sot, 
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And  not  offerest  to  break  both  their  heads 

with  a  pot  ? 
See  who's  at  thine  elbow  there!   puppet 

Jonas  and  Cupid. 
Jonas.  Upon  'em,  Leander,  be  not  so 

stupid. 

Lean.  You  goat -bearded  slave  ! 
Damon.  You  whore-master  knave  ! 

\Thcyfight. 

Lean.  Thou  art  a  whore-master. 
Jonas.  Whore-masters  all. 
Leath.  See,  Cupid  with  a  word  has  tane 
up  the  brawl." 

Knock.  These  be  fine  vapours. 
Cokes.    By  this    good    day,    they  fight 
bravely ;  do  they  not,  Numps  ? 

Waspe.  Yes,  they  lacked  but  you  to  be 
their  second  all  this  while. 

Leath.  "  This  tragical  encounter  falling 

out  thus  to  busy  us, 
It  raises   up   the   ghost  of   their    friend 

Dionysius ; 
Not  like  a  monarch,  but  the  master  of  a 

school, 
In  a  scrivener's  furred  gown,  which  shews 

he  is  no  fool : 
For  therein  he  hath  wit  enough  to  keep 

himself  warm. 
O   Damon,  he   cries,    and   Pythias,  what 

harm 

Hath  poor  Dionysius  done  you  in  his  grave, 
That  after  his  death  you  should  fall  out 

thus  and  rave, 
And  call  amorous  Leander  whore-master 

knave  ? 

Damon.  I  cannot,  I  will  not,  I  promise 
you,  endure  it." 

Rabbi  Busy  rushes  in. 

Busy.  Down  with  Dagon  !  down  with 
Dagon  !  'tis  I,  I  will  no  longer  endure  your 
profanations. 

Leath.  What  mean  you,  sir  ? 

Busy.  I  will  remove  Dagon  there,  I  say, 
that  idol,  that  heathenish  idol,  that  re 
mains,  as  I  may  say,  a  beam,  a  very  beam, 
— not  a  beam  of  the  sun,  nor  a  beam  of  the 
moon,  nor  a  beam  of  a  balance,  neither  a 
house-beam,  nor  a  weaver's  beam,  but  a 


1  /  have  gaped  as  the  oyster  for  the  tide.  ]  A 
satire  upon  the  low,  familiar,  and  profane  jargon 
of  the  Puritans  in  their  public  prayers  and 
preachings.  A  specimen  of  it  is  given  by 
Eachard  in  his  Contempt  of  the  Clergy :  "  Our 
souls  arc  constantly  gaping  after  thee,  O  Lord, 
yea,  verily,  our  souls  do  gape  even  as  an  oyster 
gafetk." 


beam  in  the  eye,  in  the  eye  of  the  brethren ; 
a  very  great  beam,  an  exceeding  great 
beam ;  such  as  are  your  stage-players, 
rimers,  and  morrice-dancers,  who  have 
walked  hand  in  hand,  in  contempt  of  the 
brethren,  and  the  cause  ;  and  been  borne 
out  by  instruments  of  no  mean  counte 
nance. 

Leath.  Sir,  I  present  nothing  but  what 
is  licensed  by  authority. 

Busy.  Thou  art  all  licence,  even  licen 
tiousness  itself,  Shimei ! 

Leath.  I  have  the  Master  of  the  Revels' 
hand  for't,  sir. 

Busy.  The  master  of  the  rebels'  hand 
thou  hast,  Satan's  !  hold  thy  peace,  thy 
scurrility,  shut  up  thy  mouth,  thy  profes 
sion  is  damnable,  and  in  pleading  for  it 
thou  dost  plead  for  Baal.  I  have  long 
opened  my  mouth  wide,  and  gaped.  I 
have  gaped  as  the  oyster  for  the  tide, '  after 
thy  destruction  :  but  cannot  compass  it  by 
suit  or  dispute;  so  that  I  look  for  a  bickering 
ere  long,  and  then  a  battle.2 

Knock.  Good  Banbury  vapours  ! 

Cokes.  Friend,  you'd  have  an  ill  match 
on't,  if  you  bicker  with  him  here  ;  though 
he  be  no  man  of  the  fist,  he  has  friends  that 
will  to  cuffs  for  him.  Numps,  will  not  you 
take  our  side  ? 

Edg.  Sir,  it  shall  not  need  ;  in  my  mind 
he  offers  him  a  fairer  course,  to  end  it  by 
disputation  :  hast  thou  nothing  to  say  for 
thyself,  in  defence  of  thy  quality  ? 

Leath.  Faith,  sir,  I  am  not  well-studied 
in  these  controversies  between  the  hypo 
crites  and  us.  But  here's  one  of  my  mo 
tion,  puppet  Dionysius,  shall  undertake 
him,  and  I'll  venture  the  cause  on't. 

Cokes.  Who,  my  hobby-horse  !  will  he 
dispute  with  him  ? 

Leath.  Yes,  sir,  and  make  a  hobby-ass 
of  him,  I  hope. 

Cokes.  That's  excellent !  indeed  he  looks 
like  the  best  scholar  of  them  all.  Come, 
sir,  you  must  be  as  good  as  your  word 
now. 

Busy.  I  will  not  fear  to  make  my  spirit 
and  gifts  known  :  assist  me,  zeal,  fill  me, 
fill  me,  that  is,  make  me  full ! 

Winw.  What  a  desperate,  profane  wretch 


8  /  look  for  a  bickering  ere  long,  and  then  a 
battle.}  The  Rabbi  was  gratified  in  both.  All 
this  proves  how  profoundly  Jonson  had  entered 
into  the  views  and  expectations  of  this  turbulent 
and  aspiring  race :  had  his  royal  master  under 
stood  them  half  so  well,  long  years  of  calamity 
and  disgrace  might  have  been  averted. 
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is  this !  is  there  any  ignorance  or  impu 
dence  like  his,  to  call  his  zeal  to  fill  him 
against  a  puppet  ? 

Quar.  I  know  no  fitter  match  than  a 
puppet  to  commit  with  an  hypocrite ! 

Busy.  First,  I  say  unto  thee,  idol,  thou 
hast  no  calling. 

Dion.  "You  lie,  I  am  called  Dionysius." 

Leath.  The  motion  says,  you  lie,  he  is 
called  Dionysius  in  the  matter,  and  to  that 
calling  he  answers. 

Busy.  I  mean  no  vocation,  idol,  no  pre 
sent  lawful  calling. 

Dion.  "Is  yours  a  lawful  calling?" 

Leath.  The  motion  asketh,  if  yours  be  a 
lawful  calling. 


Busy.  Yes,  mine  is  of  the  spirit. 
Dion.  "  Then  idol  is  a  lawful  calling." 

Leath.  He  says,  then  idol  is  a  lawful 
calling  ;  for  you  called  him  idol,  and  your 
calling  is  of  the  spirit. 

Cokes.  Well  disputed,  hobby-horse. 

Busy.  Take  not  part  with  the  wicked, 
young  gallant :  he  neigheth  and  hinnieth  j1 
all  is  but  hinnying  sophistry.  I  call  him 
idol  again  ;  yet,  I  say,  his  calling,  his  pro 
fession  is  profane,  it  is  profane,  idol. 

Dion.  "  It  is  not  profane." 

Leath.  It  is  not  profane,  he  says. 
Busy.  It  is  profane.3 

Dion.  "  It  is  not  profane." 


1  He  neigheth.  and  hinnieth,  &>c.}  This  is 
not  much  unlike  the  furious  burst  of  zeal  of 
Hope-on-high  Bomby,  against  the  hobby-horse. 
See  vol.  i.  p.  81. 

1  Dion.  It  is  not  profane. 

Busy.  It  is  profane.}  Mr.  Selden  (see  his 
Table  Talk)  observes  on  this  passage  that  the 
author  intended  satirically  to  express  the  vain 
disputes  of  the  Puritanical  ^divines,  by  Inigo 
Lanthorn's  disputing  with  a  puppet  in  Bartholo 
mew  Fair  :  //  is  so,  it  is  not  so :  It  is  so,  it  is 
not  so  i  crying  thus  to  one  another  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  together.  Mr.  Selden  quoted  from 
memory,  but  this  is  the  passage  he  meant. — 
WHAL. 

Mr.  Whalley  adds,  that  Selden  understood 
Inigo  Jones  to  be  meant  by  Lanthorn  Leather- 
head.  It  appears  so  ;  and  yet  it  is  evident  that 
no  jot  of  this  ridiculous  scene  attaches  to  any 
part  of  his  character.  Jones  was  neither  a 
theologist  nor  a  puppet-show  man ;  he  was  a 
painter  and  an  architect,  and  in  one  or  other  of 
these  capacities,  had  Jonson  meant  to  be  severe 
on  him,  he  would  assuredly  have  been  introduced. 
Selden  had  a  very  imperfect  recollection  of  this 
scene  :  he  confounds  Lanthorn  with  Busy,  &c. 
In  a  word  (to  have  done  at  once  with  the  subject), 
I  am  convinced  that  Jonson  has  been  as  unjustly 
treated  in  this  as  in  a  hundred  other  instances, 
and  charged  with  maligning  those  of  whom  he 
never  thought.  The  fact  is,  that  when  a  growing 
sense  of  propriety  had  driven  the  mysteries  and 
moralities  from  the  stage,  the  Vice  and  the  Devil 
of  those  pieces,  from  whose  grotesque  extrava 
gancies  the  vulgar  could  not  be  suddenly  weaned, 
took  refuge  in  the  puppet-shows,  where  they 
wantoned  with  serious  subjects  more  indecently 
than  before.  Happily  all  traces  of  these  profane 
exhibitions  have  been  long  lost  among  us  ;  but 
they  are  still  found  on  the  Continent.  I  have 
seen  in  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  France  the 
Crucifixion  played  by  puppets  ;  and  though  the 
sight  was  inexpressibly  revolting,  I  could  not 
perceive  that  the  people,  who  were  probably 
accustomed  to  it,  were  either  shocked  or  dis 
gusted.  Against  these  monstrosities  then,  as 
ha*  been  already  observed,  Jonson  in  the  first 


place  directed  his  satire  ;  making  it  at  the  same 
time  the  vehicle  of  a  well  deserved  attack  on  the 
blind  zeal,  hypocrisy,  and  ignorance  of  those  un 
wearied  persecutors  of  the  stage,  the  Puritans. 

But  this  was  not  all.  It  would  seem  that 
there  was  scarcely  a  regular  play  of  which  some 
imitation  was  not  perlormed  by  puppets.  "  I 
have  seen,"  says  a  personage  in  an  old  play, 
"all  our  stories  (i.e.,  historical  dramas)  acted 
by  mammets  :"  and  Decker  tells  us  that  he  saw 
Julius  Ceesar  and  the  Duke  of  Guise  in  a 
puppet-show :  "  villainous  motions,"  he  calls 
them  :  and  indeed  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
name  a  popular  event  that  was  not  taken  up  by 
these  wooden  competitors  of  the  "quality."  A 
ready  guess  maybe  formed  at  the  ignorance  and 
absurdities  of  these  drolleries  ;  and  Jonson  ap 
pears  in  some  measure  to  have  written  his 
Damon  and  Pythias  to  expose  and  correct 
them.  Hence  the  gioss  and  vulgar  language, 
the  motley  assemblage  of  characters,  the  ridi 
culous  confusion  of  time  and  place,  &c.  in  this 
laughable  interlude.  If  the  reader  wishes  to 
suppose  that  he  also  looked  somewhat  higher, 
and  included  a  few  of  the  minor  theatres  in  his 
censure,  I  have  no  objection  to  it.  The  result 
of  all  this  is,  that  his  Lanthorn  Leatherhead  is 
the  representative  of  one  of  those  depredators  on 
the  property  of  the  regular  stage,  which  he  de 
graded,  and  thus  imxed  his  keels  with  other 
nun's  heads;  and  that  Inigo  Jones,  unless  it  can 
be  proved  that  he  ever  headed  a  company  of 
players,  and  baited  a  fellow  in  a  bears  skin 
(p.  175  b}t  must  be  dismissed  itQi\\£>ariiwlomew 
Fair. 

A  word  may  yet  be  added  on  behalf  of  the 
poet.  He  has  been,  I  tnist,  already  exculpated 
from  the  absurd  charge  of  sneering  at  Siia.v- 
speare  in  his  mention  of  servant-monsurs 
(p.  146),  but  full  justice  cannot  be  done  to  him 
unless  a  reference  be  continually  made  to  the 
real  state  of  Bartholomew  Fair  in  those  times. 
An  extract  from  an  old  treatise  of  this  name  will 
show  that  Jonson  was  no  careless  observer  c,{ 
the  passing  scene,  and  that  he  alludes  in  almost 
every  instance  to  what  had  actually  met  hig 
view.  "  Hither"  (says  this  ancient  tract;  "  re« 
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Busy.  It  is  profane. 
Dion.  "  It  is  not  profane." 

Leath.  Well  said,  confute  him  with  Not 
still.  You  cannot  bear  him  down  with 
your  base  noise,  sir. 

Busy.  Nor  he  me,  with  his  treble  creek- 
ing,  though  he  creek  like  the  chariot 
wheels  of  Satan;  I  am  zealous  for  the 
cause 

I.caih.  As  a  dog  for  a  bone. 

Busy.  And  I  say  it  is  profane,  as  being 
the  page  of  Pride,  and  the  waiting-woman 
of  Vanity. 

Dion.  "  Yea  !  what  say  you  to  your  tire 
women  then?" 

Leath.  Good. 

Dion.  "  Or  feather-makers  in  the  Friers,1 
that  are  of  your  faction  of  faith?  are  not 
tluy,  with  their  perukes,  and  their  puffs, 
their  fans,  and  their  huffs,  as  much  pages 
of  Pride,  and  waiters  upon  Vanity  ?  What 
say  you,  what  say  you,  what  say  you  ?" 

Busy.  I  will  not  answer  for  them. 

Dion.  "Because  you  cannot,  because 
you  cannot.  Is  a  bugle-maker  a  lawful 
calling  ?  or  the  confect-makers  ?  such  you 
have  there  ;  or  your  French  fashioner  ?  you 
would  have  all  the  sin  within  yourselves, 
would  you  not,  would  you  not  ?" 


Busy.  No,  Dagon. 

Dion.  "What  then,  Dagonet?  is  a 
puppet  worse  than  these?" 

Busy.  Yes,  and  my  main  argument 
against  you  is,  that  you  are  an  abomina 
tion  ;  for  the  male  among  you  putteth  on 
the  apparel  of  the  female,2  and  the  female 
of  the  male. 

Dion.  "You  lie,  you  lie,  you  lie  abomi 
nably." 

Cokes.  Good,  by  my  troth,  he  has  given 
him  the  lie  thrice. 

Dion.  "It  is  your  old  stale  argument 
against  the  players,  but  it  will  not  hold 
against  the  puppets ;  for  we  have  neither 
male  nor  female  amongst  us.  And  that 
thou  mayst  see,  if  thou  wilt,  like  a  ma 
licious  purblind  zeal  as  thou  art !" 

[  Takes  up  his  garment. 

Edg.  By  my  faith,  there  he  has  an 
swered  you,  friend,  a  plain  demonstration. 

Dion.  "  Nay,  I'll  prove,  against  e'er  a 
Rabbin  of  them  all,  that  my  standing  is  as 
lawful  as  his  ;  that  I  speak  by  inspiration, 
as  well  as  he ;  that  I  have  as  little  to  do 
with  learning  as  he ;  and  do  scorn  her 
helps  as  much  as  he." 

Busy.  I  am  confuted,3  the  cause  hath 
failed  me. 


sort  people  of  all  sorts  and  conditions.  Christ 
Church  Cloisters  are  then  hunge  full  of  pictures. 
It  is  remarkab'e  and  worth  your  observation  to 
beholde  and  heare  the  strange  sights  and  con 
fused  noise  in  the  Faire.  Here  a  knave  in  a 
foole's  coat"  (this  is  our  author's  Arthur  o'  Brad 
ley)  "  with  a  trumpet  sounding,  or  on  a  drum 
beating,  invites  you  to  see  his  puppets  ;  there  a 
ro:jue  like  a  wild  woodman,  or  in  an  antick 
shafe  like  an  incubus,  desires  your  company 
to  view  his  motion,  &c.  &c." — Barthol.  Faire, 
4to,  p.  5. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  quote  more,  though  there 
is  much  more  to  the  purpose,  but  this  is  sufficient 
to  prove  the  malice  of  the  poet's  enemies.  It  is 
manifest  (exclusive  of  what  appears  in  the  notes 
on  the  Induction)  that  there  really  were  servant- 
monsters  in  Bartholomew  Fair,  though  Jonson 
did  not  choose  to  introduce  them  into  his  drama, 
and  that  he  might  therefore  venture  to  notice 
the  circumstance  without  any  disrespect  to 
Shakspeare,  who,  like  himself,  might  be  in 
debted  to  the  inventive  talents  of  those  "knaves," 
and  whose  Caliban  perhaps  appeared  on  the 
stage  "  in  an  antick  shape,  like  an  incubus." 

1  Or  feather-makers  in  the  Friers,  &>c.]  See 
vol.  i.  p.  236  b.  This  is  a  home-thrust 

*  The  •male  among  you  putteth  on  the  apparel 
of  the  female,  &*c.]  This  was,  as  Jonson  says, 
the  old  stale  argument  against  the  players,  for  it 


had  been  urged  with  great  bitterness  by  Stubbs 
and  other  Puritans  of  Elizabeth's  days ;  and 
recently  enforced  with  illiberal  vehemence  on 
the  strength  of  some  ill-understood  passages  of 
Scripture.  It  appears  from  Hawkins  that  many 
difficulties  were  encountered  at  Cambridge  (which 
then  abounded  in  Puritans)  in  procuring  proper 
persons  to  act  the  parts  of  Surda,  Rosabella,  &c., 
solely  from  the  unwillingness  of  the  students  to 
put  on  a  female  dress,  which  they  affirmed  it 
was  unlawful  for  a  man  to  wear.  The  worst  is, 
that  when  women  appeared  in  female  characters 
the  objectors  were  not  a  jot  better  satisfied  than 
before. 

8  /  am  confuted,  &c.]  It  appears  from 
D'Urfey  that  this  defeat  of  the  Rabbi  was  a 
source  of  infinite  delight  to  the  audience.  The 
triumph  of  Dionysius,  however,  was  of  a  tran 
sient  nature ;  and  he  was  confuted  in  his  turn 
with  more  effectual  weapons  than  those  of  "  de 
monstrations."  This  is  beautifully  touched  by 
Lord  Buckhurst  in  the  epilogue  to  Tartuffe  : 

"  Many  have  been  the  vain  attempts  of  wit 
Against  the  still  prevailing  hypocrit  : 
Once,  and  but  once,  a  poet  got  the  day, 
And  vanquished  Busy  in  a  puppet-play  ! 
But  Busy  rallying,  filled  with  holy  rage, 
Possessed  the  pulpit,  and  pulled  down  the 
stage." 
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Dion.  "Then  be  converted,  be  con 
verted." 

Lenth.  Be  converted,  I  pray  you,  and 
let  the  play  go  on  ! 

Busy.  I,qt  it  go  on  ;  for  I  am  changed, 
and  will  become  a  beholder  with  you. 

Cokes.  That's  brave,  i'  faith,  thou  hast 
carried  it  away,  hobby-horse  ;  on  with  the 
play. 

Over,  [discovering  himself.}  Stay,  now 
do  I  forbid  ;  I  am  Adam  Overdo  !  sit  still, 
I  charge  you. 

Cokes.  What,  my  brother-in-law  ! 

Grace.  My  wise  guardian  ! 

Rdg.  Justice  Overdo  ! 

Over.  It  is  time  to  take  enormity  by  the 
forehead,  and  brand  it;  for  I  have  dis 
covered  enough. 

Enter  Quarlous  in  Troubleall's  clothes,  as 
before,  and  Dame  Purecraft. 

Quar.  Nay,  come,  mistress  bride ;  you 
must  do  as  I  do,  now.  You  must  be  mad 
with  me,  in  truth.  I  have  here  Justice 
Overdo  for  it. 

Over.  Peace,  good  Troubleall ;  come 
hither,  and  you  shall  trouble  none.  I  will 
take  the  charge  of  you,  and  your  friend 
too;  you  also,  young  man  [to  Edgworth] 
shall  be  my  care ;  stand  there. 

P.dg.  Now,  mercy  upon  me. 

Knock.  Would  we  were  away,  Whit, 
these  are  dangerous  vapours,  best  fall  off 
with  our  birds  for  fear  o'  the  cage. 

[  They  attempt  to  steal  away. 

Over.  Stay,  is  not  my  name  your  terror? 

Whit.  Yesh,  fait,  man,  and  it  ish  for  tat 
we  would  begone,  man. 

Enter  Littlewit. 

Lit.  O,  gentlemen  !  did  you  not  see  a 
wife  of  mine  ?  I  have  lost  my  little  wife, 
as  I  shall  be  trusted ;  my  little  pretty  Win. 
I  left  her  at  the  great  woman's  house  in 
trust  yonder,  the  pig-woman's,  with  Captain 
Jordan  and  Captain  Whit,  very  good  men, 
and  I  cannot  hear  of  her.  Poor  fool,  I 
fear  she's  stepped  aside.  Mother,  did  you 
not  see  Win  ? 

Over.  If  this  grave  matron  be  your 
mother,  sir,  stand  by  her,  et  digito  com- 
pesce  labellum;  I  may  perhaps  spring  a 
wife  for  you  anon.  Brother  Bartholomew, 
I  am  sadly  sorry  to  see  you  so  lightly  given, 
and  such  a  discipline  of  enormity  with  your 
grave  governor  Humphrey ;  but  stand 
you  both  there,  in  the  middle  place  ;  I  will 
reprehend  you  in  your  course.  Mistress 


Grace,  let  me  rescue  you  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  stranger. 

Winia.  Pardon  me,  sir,  I  am  a  kinsman 
of  hers. 

Over.  Are  you  so  !  of  what  name,  sir  ? 

Winw.  Winwife,  sir. 

Over.  Master  Winwife  !  I  hope  you  have 
won  no  wife  of  her,  sir ;  if  you  have,  I  will 
examine  the  possibility  of  it  at  fit  leisure. 
Now  to  my  enormities :  look  upon  me,  O 
London  !  and  see  me,  O  Smithfield  !  the 
example  of  justice,  and  Mirror  of  Magis 
trates;  the  true  top  of  formality  and 
scourge  of  enormity.  Hearken  unto  my 
labours,  and  but  observe  my  discoveries ; 
and  compare  Hercules  with  me,  if  thou 
dar'st,  of  old;  or  Columbus,  Magellan,  or 
our  countryman  Drake,  of  later  times. 
Stand  forth,  you  weeds  of  enormity,  and 
spread.  First  Rabbi  Busy,  thou  superlu- 
natical  hypocrite ;— [to  Leatherhead.  ]  Next 
thou  other  extremity,  thou  profane  pro 
fessor  of  puppetry,  little  better  than  poetry: 
— [to  Whit.]  Then  thou  strong  debaucher 
and  seducer  of  youth ;  witness  this  easy 
and  honest  young  man,  [pointing  to  Edg.] 
— [to  Knock.]  Now,  thou  esquire  of  dames, 
madams,  and  twelvepenny  ladies  ;— Now, 
my  green  madam  herself  of  the  price  ;  let 
me  unmask  your  ladyship. 

[Discovers  Mrs.  Lit. 

Lit.  O  my  wife,  my  wife,  my  wife  ! 

Over.  Is  she  your  wife  ?  redde  te  Harpo- 
cratem. 

Enter  Troubleall,  with  a  dripping-pan,  fol 
lowed  by  Ursula  and  Nightingale. 

Trou.  By  your  leave,  stand  by,  my 
masters,  be  uncovered. 

Urs.  O  stay  him,  stay  him,  help  to  cry, 
Nightingale ;  my  pan,  my  pan  ! 

Over.  What's  the  matter? 

Night.  He  has  stolen  gammar  Ursula's 
pan. 

Tro.  Yes,  and  I  fear  no  man  but  Justice 
Overdo. 

Over.  Ursula  !  where  is  she?  O  the  sow 
of  enormity,  this !  welcome,  stand  you 
there  ;  you  songster,  there. 

Urs.  An't  please  your  worship,  I  am  in 
no  fault :  a  gentleman  stripped  him  in  my 
booth,  and  borrowed  his  gown,  and  his 
hat ;  and  he  ran  away  with  my  goods  here 
for  it. 

Over,  [to  Quarlous.]  Then  this  is  the 
true  madman,  and  you  are  the  enormity  ! 

Quar.  You  are  in  the  right ;  I  am  mad 
but  from  the  gown  outward. 
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Over.  Stand  you  there. 

Quar.  Where  you  please,  sir. 

Mrs.  Over.  [waking.']  O,  lend  me  a 
bason,  I  am  sick,  I  am  sick  !  where's  Master 
Overdo?  Bridget,  call  hither  my  Adam. 

Over.  How! 

[He  is  shamed  and  silenced. 

Whit.  Dy  very  own  wife,  i"  fait,  wor 
shipful  Adam. 

Mrs.  Over.  Will  not  my  Adam  come  at 
me  !  shall  I  see  him  no  more  then  ? 

Quar.  Sir,  why  do  you  not  go  on  with 
the  enormity  ?  are  you  oppressed  with  it  ? 
I'll  help  you  :  hark  you,  sir,  in  your  ear — 
Your  innocent  young  man,  you  have  ta'en 
such  care  of  all  this  day,  is  a  cut-purse, 
that  hath  got  all  your  brother  Cokes's  things, 
and  helped  you  to  your  beating  and  the 
stocks ;  if  you  have  a  mind  to  hang  him 
now,  and  shew  him  your  magistrate's  wit, 
you  may :  but  I  should  think  it  were  better 
recovering  the  goods,  and  to  save  your 
estimation  in  him.  I  thank  you,  sir,  for 
the  gift  of  your  ward,  Mistress  Grace ; 
look  you,  here  is  your  hand  and  seal,  by 
the  way.  Master  Winwife,  give  you  joy, 
you  are  Palemon,  you  are  possessed  of  the 
gentlewoman,  but  she  must  pay  me  value, 
here's  warrant  for  it.  And,  honest  madman, 
there's  thy  gown  and  cap  again  ;  I  thank 
thee  for  my  wife.  Nay,  I  can  be  mad, 
sweetheart,  [to  Mrs.  Pure.]  when  I  please 
still ;  never  fear  me  ;  and  careful  Numps, 
where's  he?  I  thank  him  for  my  licence. 

Waspe.  How  ! 

Quar.  "Tis  true,  Numps. 

Waspe.  I'll  be  hanged  then. 

Quar.  Look  in  your  box,  Numps. — Nay, 
sir,  [to  Overdo.]  stand  not  you  fixed  here, 
like  a  stake  in  Finsbury,  to  be  shot  at,  or 
the  whipping-post  in  the  Fair,  but  get  your 
wife  out  o"  the  air,  it  will  make  her  worse 
else:  and  remember  you  are  but  Adam, 
flesh  and  blood  !  you  have  your  frailty, 

1  Whether  this  play  pleased  the  king  we  have 
no  means  of  ascertaining.  James  indeed  dis 
liked  the  Puritans,  and  must  have  been  gratified 
with  the  well  drawn  portraiture  of  them  in  Zeal- 
of-the-Land  Busy  :  but  it  is  not  altogether  so 
certain  that  he  would  take  delight  in  the  strong 
ridicule  thrown  upon  the  controversies  with  them 
in  the  dispute  between  the  Rabbi  and  puppet 
Dionysius.  He  had  himself  entered  into  more 
than  one  theological  contest  with  them,  and  with 
a  deplorable  blindness  in  regard  to  their  real 
object,  always  expected,  poor  man,  in  some 
auspicious  moment  to  reconcile  them  to  the 
Establishment  in  Church  and  State  by  the  force 
of  his  own  reasoning. 

Dr.  Johnson  observes  of  the  Merry  Wives  of 
VOL.  II. 


forget  your  other  name  of  Overdo,  and  in 
vite  us  all  to  supper.  There  you  and  I 
will  compare  our  discoveries ;  and  drown 
the  memory  of  all  enormity  in  your  biggest 
bowl  at  home. 

Cokes.  How  now,  Numps,  have  you  lost 
it  ?  I  warrant  'twas  when  thou  wert  in  the 
stocks.  Why  dost  not  speak  ! 

Waspe.  I  will  never  speak  while  I  live 
again,  for  aught  I  know. 

Over.  Nay,  Humphrey,  if  I  be  patient, 
you  must  be  so  too ;  this  pleasant  conceited 
gentleman  hath  wrought  upon  my  judg 
ment,  and  prevailed.  I  pray  you  take  care 
of  your  sick  friend,  Mistress  Alice,  and 
my  good  friends  all 

Quar.  And  no  enormities. 

Over.  I  invite  you  home  with  me  to  my 
house  to  supper :  I  will  have  none  fear  to 
go  along,  for  my  intents  are  ad  correc- 
tionem,  non  ad  destructionem  ;  ad  adifi- 
candum,  non  ad  diruendum:  so  lead  on. 

Cokes.  Yes,  and  bring  the  actors  along, 
we'll  have  the  rest  of  the  play  at  home. 

[Exeunt. 


EPILOGUE. 

Your  Majesty  hath  seen  the  play,  and  you 
Can  best  allow  it  from  your  ear  and  view. 
You  know  the  scope  of  writers,  and  what 

store 

Of  leave  is  given  them,  if  they  take  not  more, 
And  turn  it  into  licence :  you  can  tell 
If  we  have  used  that  leave  you  gave  us  well : 
Or  whether  we  to  rage  or  licence  break, 
Or  be  profane,  or  make  profane  men  speak : 
This   is  your  power  to  judge,  great  sir, 

and  not 

The  envy  of  a  few.  Which  if  we  have  got, 
We  value  less  what  their  dislike  can  bring, 
If  it  so  happy  be,  t'  have  pleased  the 

King.* 


Windsor,  that  "it  is  remarkable  for  the  number 
of  the  personages,  who  exhibit  more  characters 
appropriated  and  discriminated  than  perhaps  can 
be  found  in  any  other  play :"  while  the  author  of 
the  Biographia  Dramatica  remarks,  with  far 
more  accuracy  (for  Johnson  knew  nothing  of  our 
poet)  that  Bartholomew  Fair  exhibits  perhaps 
the  greatest  assemblage  of  characters  that  ever 
was  brought  together  within  the  compass  of  one 
single  piece. 

This  play  is  placed  by  Milton,  or  his  nephew, 
nearly  on  a  level  with  those  exquisite  dramas, 
the  Fox  and  the  Alchemist;  and  not  unjustly, 
for  it  abounds  in  powerful  satire,  no  less  than  in 
wit  and  humour ;  and  the  characters,  numerous 
as  they  are,  are  all  kept  distinct  from  one 
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another,  and  supported  with  a  minuteness  of  j  dramatis  personae,  though  I  c.mnot  refrain  from 
attention  which  lias  probably  never  been  ex-  j  observing  that  there  i=  scarcely  one  of  them 
ceeded.  That  the  humour  is  of  no  elevated  ;  which  does  not  manifest  a  degree  of  skill,  little 
kind  must  be  admitted  ;  but  it  is  suited  to  the  if  at  all  inferior  to  that  displayed  in  the  character 
persons ;  and  the  poet  has  prepared  his  reader  of  Cokes.  Even  the  trifling  part  of  Troubleall, 
for  the  manners  and  the  language  which  he  in  any  other  writer  than  Jonspn,  would  l>e 
is  about  to  adopt  in  the  introductory  verses,  i  thought  deserving  of  praise,  for  its  correct  de- 
That  his  choice  of  a  subject  was  judicious,  all  lineation  of  a  particular  species  of  insanity,  too 
may  not  be  disposed  to  grant :  but  none  will  inoffensive  for  fear,  and  too  slight  for  commise- 
deny  that  he  has  treated  it  with  consummate  ration. 

ability.  Of  Busy  enough  has  been  said.  Cokes  j  No  small  part  of  the  mirth  of  this  play  arises 
is  unquestionably  the  most  finished  picture  of  a  from  the  ridiculous  mortifications  to  \yhich  the 
simpleton  that  the  mimetic  art  ever  produced.  ;  various  characters  are  subjected  by  the  ingenious 
With  sufficient  natural  powers  to  take  from  us  progress  of  the  plot.  The  confident  and  care- 
all  sense  of  uneasiness  at  his  exposure,  he  is  for  ful  Numps  is  tricked  and  disgraced  on  every 
ever  wantoning  on  the  verge  of  imbecility.  His  occasion.  Cokes  is  stript  in  succession  of  every- 
childish  but  insatiable  curiosity,  his  eagerness  .  thing  valuable,  even  to  his  clothes,  and  makes 
to  possess  every  object  within  his  reach,  his  !  his  last  appearance  nearly  in  a  state  of  nudity, 
total  abandonment  of  himself  to  every  amuse-  j  The  wise  justice  is  in  a  maze  of  dupery  from  the 
ment  that  offers,  his  incapacity  of  receiving  more  first  scene  to  the  last.  The  widow-hater  marries 
than  one  of  two  events  at  a  time,  with  his  an  ancient  trillibub  of  that  description.  In  a 
anxious  fears  that  the  other  will  escape  him,  word,  there  is  scarcely  one  of  the  numerous 
joined  to  the  usual  Concomitants  of  folly,  selfish-  dramatis  personse  who  does  not  furnish  his 
ness,  cunning,  and  occasional  fits  of  obstinacy,  share  of  entertainment  by  appearing  in  situations 
tend  altogether  to  form  a  character  infinitely  directly  opposite  to  his  pretensions, 
amusing,  and  fully  sufficient  (in  the  hands  of  j  From  the  success  which  attended  this  play,  the 
Nokes)  to  justify  the  "merry  monarch"  for  the  |  epiphonema  "  O  rare  Ben  Jonson  I"  (afterwards 
Unusual  glee  with  which  he  is  reported  to  have  placed  on  his  tombstone),  is  said  to  have  been 
witnessed  its  representation.  first  given  to  our  author. 

I  hare  no  design  to  analyse  the  rest  of  the 


ADDITIONAL  NOTE  TO  PP.  163  at  AND  168  a. 


[I  remarked  in  a  note  (vol.  i.  p.  412  b)  that  j 
Gifford,  although  he  had  held  the  plough,  ap-  j 
peared  to  be  very  igiiorant  about  horses  and  i 
their  treatment.  Had  he  not  been  so  he  would, 
I  think,  have  struck  out  the  word  thy  in  the 
following  sentence  at  p.  163,  or  else  have  in 
serted  a  suitable  word  between  "  thy "  and 
"grass."  It  is  nonsense  as  it  stands  in  the 
text.  "I'll  have  this  belly  of  thine  taken  up, 
and  [thy]  grass  scoured,  wench."  In  the  same 
way  he  has  neglected,  in  his  note  p.  168  a,  to  give 
any  explanation  of  the  maladies  with  which 
Knockem  describes  Ursula  as  being  afflicted 
in  her  unscalded  leg.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
refer  to  Markham's  Maister-peece ,  containing 
all  knowledge  belonging  to  Smith,  Farrier,  or 
Horseleech,  to  obtain  the  fullest  information. 


Rats-tayls,  being  all  but  one 
scabby  and  dry  chaps  or  rifts, 


i.  "  A  Mallander  is  a  sort  of  dry  scab,  growing 
in  the  form  of  lines  or  streaks  overthwart  the 
very  tough  or  inward  bent  of  the  knee,  and 
hath  hard  hair  with  stubborn  roots  like  swines' 
bristles."  2.  "  The  Scratches,  Crepanches  or 
sorrance,  are  long, 
,  growing  right  up 

and  down,  and  overthwart  on  the  hind-legs,  just 
from  the  fetlock  unto  the  end  of  the  curb."  3. 
"The  Crown  scab  breeds  round  about  the 
corners  of  the  hoof,  and  is  a  cankerous  and 
painful  sorance."  4.  "The  Quitter-bo'ne  is  a 
hard  round  swelling  upon  the  cronet  of  the  hoof, 
betwixt  the  heel  and  the  quarter."  I  believe 
the  name  of  Knockent  to  be  equivalent  to  our 
Knacker.—  F.  C.J 


The  Devil  is  an  Ass. 


THE  DEVIL  is  AN  Ass.]  This  comedy  was  acted  in  1616,  by  the  King's  Serrants 
at  Blackfriars,  but  not  put  to  the  press  till  many  years  afterwards,  when  it  appeared  in 
the  folio  of  1631.  The  editor  of  the  Biographia  Dramatica,  who  had  but  to  open  this 
volume  to  ascertain  the  true  date,  chooses  rather  to  copy  Langbaine,  who  is  of  no 
authority  in  this  respect,  and  assign  it  to  a  later  period.  There  is,  indeed,  another 
edition  in  folio,  1641,  but  it  is  of  no  authority,  or  even  value,  being  full  of  errors. 

In  noticing  the  date  of  Bartholomew  Fair,  I  had  occasion  to  observe  that  Jonson 
appeared  to  concern  himself  little,  if  at  all,  with  the  printing  of  the  plays  in  the  present 
collection  ;  and  the  Devil  is  an  Ass,  as  well  as  the  Staple  of  News,  furnishes  no  slight 
proof  of  it.  In  the  folio,  1616,  which  the  author  certainly  revised,  he  is  altogether 
sparing  of  his  marginal  directions,  while  the  dramas  just  mentioned  abound  in  them. 
They  are,  however,  of  the  most  trite  and  trifling  nature  ;  they  tell  nothing  that  is  not 
told  in  action,  and  generally  in  the  same  words,  and  are  upon  the  whole  such  a  worth 
less  incumbrance  on  the  page,  that  the  reader  will  thank  me  for  discarding  them  alto 
gether.  They  bear  no  trace  of  the  poet's  hand. 

This  comedy  was  revived  immediately  after  the  Restoration,  and,  as  Downes  informs 
us,  "much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  town."  It  originally  appeared  with  this  motto, 
from  Horace : 

" Ficta  voluptatis  causd,  sint proximo,  veris." 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


Satan,"  the  great  devil. 

Pug,  the  less  devil. 

Iniquity,  the  Vice. 

Fabian  Fitzdottrel,  a  squire  of  Norfolk. 

Meercraft,  the  projector. 

Everill,  his  champion, 

Wittipol,  a  young  gallant. 

Eustace  Manly,  his  friend. 

Engine,  a  broker. 

Trains,  the  projector  s  man. 

Thomas  Gilthead,  a  goldsmith. 


j  Plutarchus,  his  son. 

Sir  Paul  Eitherside,  a  lawyer,  and  justice. 
Ambler,  gentleman-usher  to  Lady  Tailbusk, 
Sledge,  a  smith,  the  constable. 
Shackles,  keeper  of  Newgate. 

Mrs.  Frances  Fitzdottrel. 

Lady  Eitherside. 

Lady  Tailbush,  the  lady  projectress. 

Pitfall,  her  woman. 


Serjeants,  Officers,  Servants,  Underkeepers, 
SCENE,  London. 


THE  PROLOGUE. 

THE  DEVIL  is  AN  Ass  :*  that  is,  to-day, 

The  name  of  what  you  are  met  for,  a  new  play. 

Yet,  grandees,  would  you  were  not  come  to  grace 

Our  matter,  with  allowing  us  no  place. 

Though  you  presume  Satan  a  subtle  thing, 

And  may  have  heard  he's  worn  in  a  thumb-ring  ;* 

Do  not  on  these  presumptions  force  us  act 

In  compass  of  a  cheese-trencher.     This  tract 

Will  ne'er  admit  our  Vice,  because  of  yours. 

Anon,  who  worse  than  you,  the  fault  endures 

That  yourselves  make  ?  when  you  will  thrust  and  spurn, 

And  knock  us  on  the  elbows  ;  and  bid,  turn ; 

As  if,  when  we  had  spoke,  we  must  be  gone, 

Or,  till  we  speak,  must  all  run  in,  to  one, 

Like  the  young  adders,  at  the  old  one's  mouth  ! 

Would  we  could  stand  due  north,  or  had  no  south, 

If  that  offend  ;  or  were  Muscovy  glass,3 

That  you  might  look  our  scenes  through  as  they  pass. 

We  know  not  how  to  affect  you.     If  you'll  come 

To  see  new  plays,  pray  you  afford  us  room, 

And  shew  this  but  the  same  face  you  have  done 

Your  dear  delight,  The  Devil  of  Edmonton  * 

Or,  if  for  want  of  room  it  must  miscarry, 

'Twill  be  but  justice  that  your  censure  tarry, 

Till  you  give  some  :  and  when  six  times  you  have  seen't, 

If  this  play  do  not  like,5  the  Devil  is  in't. 


1  The  Devil  is  an  Ass.}  This  is  said  by  the  prologue  pointing  to  the  title  of  the  play,  which, 
as  was  then  the  custom,  was  painted  in  large  letters,  and  placed  in  some  conspicuous  part  of 
the  stage.  The  remainder  of  the  prologue  alludes  to  a  practice  common  at  that  period  to  all 
the  theatres — namely,  that  of  crowding  the  stage  with  stools  for  the  accommodation  of  the  spec 
tators,  who  were  thus  admitted  into  the  court,  "yea,  even  to  the  very  throne  of  King  Cambyses." 

*  Worn  in  a  thumb-ring ;]    Nothing  was  more  common,  as  we  learn  from  Lilly,   than  to 
carry  about  familiar  spirits,  shut  up  in  rings,  watches,  sword-hilts,  and  other  articles  of  dress. 
Lest  the  reader  should  be  in  pain  for  the  close  confinement  of  the  demon  in  the  text,  it  may  be 
proper  to  mention  that  the  thumb-rings  of  Jonson's  days  were  set  with  jewels  of  an  extraordi 
nary  size.     Frequent  mention  of  them  occurs  in  our  old  dramatists  :  from  which,  however,  we 
might  be  led  to  conclude  that  they  were  more  affected  by  magistrates  and  grave  citizens  than 
necromancers.      The   fashion  of  wearing  these  weighty  ornaments  was  prevalent  in  Addison's 
time.     " It  is  common,"  he  says,   "for  a  stale  virgin  to  set  up  a  shop  in  a  place  where  she  is 
not  known,  where  the  large  thumb-ring,  supposed  to  be  given  her  by  her  husband,  quickly 
recommends  her  to  some  wealthy  neighbour,  who  takes  a  liking  to  the  jolly  widow  that  would  have 
overlooked  the  venerable  spinster." — Spec.  No.  614. 

8  Or  were  Muscovy  glass,]  "About  the  river  Dwyna,  towards  the  North  Sea,  there  groweth  a 
soft  rocke{  which  they  call  Slude  ;  this  they  cut  into  pieces,  and  so  tear  it  into  thin  flakes,  which 
naturally  it  is  apt  for,  and  so  use  it  for glasse  lanthorns,  and  such  like." — Fletcher's  Russe  Com 
monwealth.  1591.  This  is  Jonson's  Muscovy  glass. 

*  The  Devil  of  Edmonton.}   This  pleasant  old  comedy  had  been  several  years  on  the  stage 
when  this  was  written,  being  incidentally  noticed  as  a  popular  piece  in  1604.     It  is  absurdly 
attributed  to  Shakspeare  by  Kirkman,  and  there  wanted  nothing  perhaps  but  the  knowledge  of 
this  sneer  at  it  by  Jonson  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  146),  to  induce  the  commentators  to  print  it  among  his 
works.     One  of  them  indeed  observes  that  it  is  unworthy  of  our  great  poet ;  but  it  ill  becomes  any 
of  those  who  burthened  his  reputation  with  such  trash  as  Pericles  and  Titus  A  ndronicus,  to  raise 
scruples  about  the  present  play. 

Oldys  ascribes  The  Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton  to  Drayton  ;  but  it  bears  no  resemblance  to  any 
of  his  published  works  ;  and  if  Lingua  be  the  production  of  (Tony)  Antony  Brewer,  he  also  must 
be  relieved  from  the  charge  of  writing  it,  notwithstanding  the  initials  T.  B.  in  the  title-page. 

8  If  this  play  do  not  like,  &c.]  i.e.,  please.  The  quibble  in  the  text  had  already  furnished 
Decker  with  a  title  for  his  play  of  BeJjktgor. 
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ACT  L 

SCENE  1.1 
Enter  Satan  and  Pug. 

Sat.  HOH,  hoh,  hoh,  hoh,  hoh,  hoh,  hoh, 
hoh  I*— 

To  earth  !  and  why  to  earth,  thou  foolish 
spirit  ? 

What  wouldst  thou  do  on  earth  ? 
Pug.  For  that,  great  chief, 

As  time  shall  work.     I  do  but  ask  my 
month 

Which  every  petty,  puisne  devil  has  ; 

Within  that  term,  the  court  of  hell  will 
hear 

Something  may  gain  a  longer  grant,  per 
haps. 

Sat.  For  what  ?  the  laming  a  poor  cow 
or  two, 

Entering  a  sow,  to  make  her  cast  her  far 
row, 

Or  crossing  of  a  market-woman's  mare 

Twixt  this  and    Tottenham?  these  were 
wont  to  be 

1  This  first  scene  must  be  laid  "  e'en  where 
the  reader  pleases."  Satan  and  Pug  probably 
make  their  entrance  on  the  stage  from  a  trap 
door  (some  rude  representation  perhaps  of  Hell- 
mouth),  and  the  dialogue  maybe  supposed  to  take 
place  in  their  journey  from  the  infernal  regions. 
For  these  and  a  thousand  other  incongruities,  the 
absolute  poverty  and  nakedness  of  the  old  stage 
furnished  a  ready  apology. 

8  Hoh,  hoh,  &c.]  "The  devil,"  Whalley  says, 
in  the  old  Mysteries  and  Moralities,  "  generally 
came  roaring  upon  the  stage  with  a  cry  of  Ho, 
ho,  ho  !"  This,  with  a  great  deal  more,  which 
he  has  taken  from  the  commentators  on  Shak- 
speare,  is  all  out  of  place  here.  It  is  not  the 
roar  of  terror,  but  the  boisterous  expression  of 
sarcastic  merriment  at  the  absurd  petition  of 
Pug,  with  which  Satan  makes  his  first  appear 
ance. 

3  Or  some  read  r'ibibs.]  Bawd,  or  mistress  of 
a  brothel. 

"  This  Sompnour,  wayting  evir  on  his  pray, 
Rode  to  summon  an  old  wife,  a  ribibe." 

Frere's  Tale.     WHAL. 

Whalley,  like  Steevens,  is  too  fond  of  licen- 


Your  main  achievements,  Pug.    You  have 

some  plot  now, 

Upon  a  tunning  of  ale,  to  stale  the  yeast, 
Or  keep  the  churn  so,  that  the  butter  come 

not, 
Spite  of  the  housewife's  cord,  or  her  hot 

spit: 

Or  some  good  ribibe,3 about  Kentish  Town 
Or  Hogsden,  you  would  hang  now  for  a 

witch, 
Because  she  will  not  let  you  play  round 

Robin. 
And  you'll  go  sour  the    citizens'  cream 

'gainst  Sunday, 
That  she  may  be  accused  for't,  and  con 
demned, 

By  a  Middlesex  jury,4  to  the  satisfaction 
Of  their  offended  friends,  the  Londoners 

wives, 
Whose    teeth  were  set  on    edge    with't. 

Foolish  fiend ! 
Stay  in  your  place,  know  your  own  strength, 

and  put  not 

Beyond  the  sphere  of  your  activity : 
You  are  too  dull  a  devil  to  be  trusted 
Forth  in  those  parts,  Pug,  upon  any  affair 


tious  explanations.  Ribibe,  together  with  its 
synonyme  rebeck,  is  merely  a  cant  expression  for 
an  old  woman.  A  ribibe,  the  reader  knows,  is  a 
rude  kind  of  fiddle,  and  the  allusion  is  probably 
to  the  inharmonious  nature  of  its  sounds.  The 
word  is  used  in  a  similar  sense  by  Skelton  : 

"  There  came  an  olde  rybibe  : 
Shehaltedofakybe,"&c. 

*  That  she  may  be  accused  for't,  and  con 
demned 

By  a  Middlesex  jury,  &c.]  A  reproof  no 
less  severe  than  merited.  It  appears  from  the 
records  of  those  times,  that  many  unfortunate 
creatures  were  condemned  and  executed  on 
charges  of  the  ridiculous  nature  here  enumerated. 
In  many  instances,  the  judge  was  well  con 
vinced  of  the  innocence  of  the  accused,  and 
laboured  to  save  them  ;  but  such  were  the  gross 
and  barbarous  prejudices  of  the  juries,  that" they 
would  seldom  listen  to  his  recommendations  ; 
and  he  was  deterred  from  showing  mercy,  in  the 
last  place,  by  the  brutal  ferociousness  of  the 
people,  'whose  teeth  were  set  on  edge  witJit,  and 
who  clamoured  tumultuously  for  the  murder  of 
the  accused. 
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[ACT  i. 


That  may  concern  our  name  on  earth.     It 

is  not 

Every  one's  work.  The  state  of  hell  must  care 
Whom  it  employs,  in  point  of  reputation^ 
Here  about  London.     YOU  would  make,  I 

think, 

An  agent  to  be  sent  for  Lancashire,1 
Proper  enough  ;  or  some  parts  of  Northum 
berland, 
So  you  had  good  instructions,  Pug. 

Pug.  O  chief, 
You  do  not  know,  dear  chief,  what  there  is 

in  me  ! 

Prove  me  but  for  a  fortnight,  for  a  week, 
And  lend  me  but  a  Vice,2  to  carry  with  me, 
To  practise  there  with  any  playfellow, 
And  you  will  see,  there  will  come  more  upon't 
Than  you'll  imagine,  precious  chief. 

Sat.  What  Vice? 
What  kind  wouldst  thou  have  it  of? 

Pug.  Why  any.    Fraud, 
Or  Covetousness,  or  Lady  Vanity, 
Or  Old  Iniquity. 

Sat.  I'll  call' him  hither. 


Enter  Iniquity. 

Iniq.  What  is  he  calls  upon  me,  and 

would  seem  to  lack  a  Vice  ? 
Ere  his  words  be  half  spoken,  I  am  with 

him  in  a  trice  ; 
Here,  there,  and  everywhere,  as  the  cat  is 

with  the  mice : 
True  Vetus  Iniquitas.    Lack'st  thou  cards, 

friend,  or  dice  ? 
I  will  teach  thee  [to]  cheat,  child,  to  cog, 

lie,  and  swagger, 
And  ever  and  anon  to  be  drawing  forth  thy 

dagger : 
To  swear  by  Gogs-nowns,  like  a  Lusty  Ju- 

ventus,3 
In  a  cloak  to  thy  heel,  and  a  hat  like  a 

pent-house  ; 
Thy  breeches  of  three    fingers,  and  thy 

doublet  all  belly, 
With  a  wench  that  shall  feed  thee  with 

cock-stones  and  jelly. 
Pug.    Is  it  not  excellent,    chief?    how 

nimble  he  is  !4 


1  Ait  agent  to  be  sent  for  Lancashire,}  This 
was  the  very  hotbed  of  witches.  Not  long  be 
fore  this  play  was  written  fifteen  of  them  had 
o«en  indicted  at  one  time,  of  whom  twelve  were 
condemned.  Lancashire  is  still  famous  for  its 
witches :  they  are  said  to  frequent  balls  and  music- 
meetings,  and  being  in  possession  of  spells  and 
charms  far  more  potent  than  those  of  their  anti 
quated  predecessors,  to  do  a  great  deal  of  mis 
chief  to  such  as  venture  within  the  sphere  of 
their  influence. 

*  A nd  lend  me  but  a  Vice.]  The  buffoon  of 
the  old  Mysteries  and  Moralities.  He  appears 
to  have  been  a  perfect  counterpart  of  the  harle 
quin  of  the  modern  stage,  and  had  a  twofold 
office — to  instigate  the  hero  of  the  piece  to 
wickedness,  and  at  the  same  time  to  protect  him 
from  the  devil,  whom  he  was  permitted  to  buffet 
and  baffle  with  his  wooden  sword,  till  the  pro 
cess  of  the  story  required  that  both  the  protec 
tor  and  the  protected  shoul'd  be  carried  off  by 
:  the  fiend  ;  or  the  latter  driven  roaring  from  the 
;  stage  by  some  miraculous  interposition  in  favour 
of  the  repentant  offender. 

1  Like  a  Lusty  Juventus.]  This  is  an  allu- 
»ion  to  the  chief  personage  in  the  Morality 
of  that  name,  written  so  early  as  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.  by  one  Wever.  The  language 
which  Iniquity  gives  to  Juventus,  is  taken  from 
his  licentious  conversation,  after  he  had  been 
perverted  by  Hypocrisie,  the  Vice  of  the  piece. 
It  has  a  serious  cast,  and  was  professedly  written 
to  favour  the  Reformation. 

4  H<nv  nimble  he  is  !}  A  perfect  idea  of  his 
activity  may  be  formed,  as  I  have  already 
observed,  from  the  incessant  skipping  of  the 
modern  harlequin.  In  saying,  however,  that 


he  would  take  a  leap  from  the  top  of  Paul's 
steeple,  Iniquity  boasts  of  a  feat  which  he  could 
not  perform,  inasmuch  as  St.  Paul's  had  no 
steeple.  It  was  burnt,  together  with  the  tower 
and  a  great  part  of  the  roof  of  the  church,  in 
1561,  and  though  the  latter  was  speedily  re 
paired,  all  attempts  to  rebuild  the  former  came 
to  nought.  "  Concerning  the  steeple  (Stow 
says)  divers  models  were  devised  and  made,  but 
little  was  done,  through  whose  default  God 
knoweth."  1598.  In  1632,  Lupton  writes,  "The 
head  of  St.  Paul's  hath  been  twice  troubled 
with  a  burning  fever,  and  so  the  city,  to  keep  it 
from  a  third  danger,  lets  it  stand  without  a  head. " 
— London  Carbonadoed.  In  this  state  it  was 
found  by  the  great  fire.  The  Puritans  took  a 
malignant  pleasure  in  this  mutilated  state  of  the 
cathedral,  for  which  they  are  frequently  repri 
manded  by  the  dramatic  poets,  who  appear  to 
have  been  the  most  clear-sighted  politicians  of 
those  troublous  times.  One  example  may 
suffice  : 

"Mic.  I  am  churchwarden,  and  we  are  this  year 
To  build  our  steeple  up ;   now,   to  save 

charges, 

I'll  get  a  high-crowned  hat  with  five  low- 
bells 

To  make  a  peal  shall  serve  as  well  as  Bow. 
Col.    Tis  wisely  cast, 

And  like  a  careful  steward  of  the  church, 
Of  which  the  steeple  is  no  part,  at  least 
No  necessary. 
Bird.  Verily,  'tis  true. 

They  are  but  wicked  synagogues  where 

those  instruments 
Of  superstition  and  idolatry  ring 
Warning  to  sin,  and  chime  all  in  to  the 
deviL" — Muses'  Looking  Glass. 
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Iiiii],  Child  of  hell,  this  is  nothing  !     I 

will  fetch  thee  a  leap 

From  the  top  of  Paul's  steeple  to  the  stan 
dard  in  Cheap  : 
And  lead  thee  a  dance  thro'  the  streets, 

without  fail, 
Like  a  needle  of  Spain,1  with  a  thread  at 

my  tail. 
We  will   survey  the   suburbs,  and   make 

forth  our  sallies 

Down  Petticoat-lane  and  up  the  Smock- 
alleys, 
To  Shoreditch,  Whitechapel,  and  so  to  St. 

Kathern's, 
To  drink  with  the  Dutch  there,  and  take 

forth  their  patterns  : 

From  thence  we  will  put  in  at  Custom 
house  key  there, 
And  see  how  the  factors  and  prentices  play 

there 
False  with  their  masters,  and  geld  many  a 

full  pack, 
To  spend  it  in  pies  at  the  Dagger  and  the 

Woolsack. 
Pug.  Brave,   brave,   Iniquity  !    will  not 

this  do,  chief? 
Iniq.  Nay,  boy,  I  will  bring  thee  to  the 

bawds  and  the  roysters 
At  Billinsgate,    feasting  with    claret-wine 

and  oysters  ; 
From  thence  shoot  the  Bridge,  child,  to  the 

Cranes  in  the  Vintry, 
And  see  there  the  gimblets,  how  they  make 

their  entry  ! 
Or  if  thou  hadst  rather  to  the  Strand  down 

to  fall, 
'Gainst  the  lawyers  come  dabbled  from 

Westminster-hall, 
And  mark  how  they  cling  with  their  clients 

together, 


.ike  ivy  to  oak,  so  velvet  to  leather  : 

ia,  boy,  I  wou'd  shew  thee 

Pug.  Rare,  rare  ! 
Sat.  Peace,  dotard, 
And  thou,  more  ignorant   thing,  that  so 

admir'st  ; 
Art  thou  the  spirit  thou  seem'st  ?  so  poor 

to  choose, 
This  for  a  Vice,  to  advance  the  cause  of 

hell, 
Vow,    as   vice  stands   this   present  year  ? 

Remember 
What  number  it  is,  six  hundred  and  six 
teen, 
rlad  it  but  been  five  hundred,  though  some 

sixty 

Above  :  that's  fifty  years  agone  and  six, 
When  every  great  man  had  his  Vice  stand 

by  him, 
In   his    long    coat,   shaking    his  wooden 

dagger, 
I  could  consent,  that  then  this  your  grave 

choice 
Might  have  done  that,  with  his  lord  chief, 

the  which 
Most  of  his  chamber  can  do  now.     But, 

Pug, 

As  the  times  are,  who  is  it  will  receive  you? 
What  company  will  you  go  to,  or  whom 

mix  with  ? 
Where  canst  thou  carry  him,  except  tc 

taverns, 
To  mount  upon  a  joint-stool,  with  a  Jew's 

trump, 
To  put  down  Cokely,  and  that  must  be  to 

citizens  ? 
He  ne'er  will  be  admitted  there,  where 

Venn  or  comes.2 
He  may,  perchance,  in  tail  of  a  sheriff's 

dinner, 


1  Like  a  needle  of  Spaing  Randolph,  in  his 
Amyntas,  tells  us  that  "  the  spits  of  the  fairies 
are  made  of  Spanish  needles ;"  but  indeed  the 
expression  is  too  common  for  notice.  In  the 
Sun's  Darling,  by  Ford,  Folly  says  of  one  oi 
the  characters,  "  He  is  a  French  gentleman  that 
trails  a  Spanish  pike,  a  taylor."  Upon  which 
the  editor  observes,  "  I  cannot  discover  the  force 
of  this  allusion,  except  it  be  to  the  thinness  oi 
the  taylor's  legs  !"  The  editor  is  not  fortunate 
in  his  guesses.  The  allusion  is  to  the  tailor's 
needle,  which  in  cant  language  was  commonly 
termed  a  Spanish  pike.  In  the  satirical  cata 
logue  of  books  by  Sir  John  Birkenhead  is,  "  The 
Sting  of  Conscience,  a  tract  written  with  the 
sharp  end  of  Arise  Evans's  Spanish  pike."  Arist 
Evans  was  a  tailor.  Mr.  Weber  had  not  dis 
covered  that  the  best  needles,  as  well  as  othei 
sharp  instruments,  were  in  that  age,  and  indeec 
.ong  before  and  after  it,  imported  from  Spain :  i 


he  had  ever  looked  into  Jonson,  whom  he  is  so 
forward  to  revile,  he  might  have  seen  the  "force 
of  the  allusion,"  and  probably  discovered  in  ad 
dition  to  it,  that  the  name  of  this  great  poet  might 
be  cited  for  better  purposes  than  the  gratification 
of  wanton  malice,  or  the  sport  of  incorrigible 
folly. 

8  Cokely  and  Vennor.}  Cokely  is  elsewhere 
mentioned  by  Jonson  as  master  of  a  puppet- 
show  ;  he  seems  also  to  have  been  famous  for 
tricks  of  legerdemain.  Of  Vennor,  his  superior 
in  the  art,  I  can  give  the  reader  no  information. 
In  Taylor's  Cast  Over  the  Water,  he  mentions 

"  Poor  old  Vennor,  that  plain  dealing  man, 
Who  acted  '  England's  Joy'  at  the  Old  Swan." 

If  the  Vennor  of  the  text  be,  as  I  suppose,  the 
son  of  this  person,  he  seems  to  have  turned  aside 
from  the  plain  dealing  of  his  father. 
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!  Skip  with  a  rhyme  on  the  table,  from  New- 
nothing, 

And  take  his  Almain-leap  into  a  custard,1 

Shall  make  my  lady  mayoress  and  her  sis 
ters 

Laugh  all  their  hoods  over  their  shoulders. 
But 

This  is  not  that  will  do,  they  are  other 
things 

That  are  received  now  upon  earth,  for 
Vices; 

Stranger  and  newer :  and  changed  every 
hour. 

They  ride  them  like  their  horses,  off  their 
legs, 

And  here  they  come  to  hell,  whole  legions 
of  them, 

Every  week  tired.    We  still  strive  to  breed, 

And  rear  up  new  ones  ;  but  they  do  not 
stand  ; 

When  they  come  there,  they  turn  them  on 
our  hands. 

And  it  is  feared  they  have  a  stud  o'  their 
own 

Will  put  down  ours :  both  our  breed  and 
trade 


1  And  take  his  Almam-Ieafi  into  a  custard,] 
In  the  earlier  days,  when  the  city  kept  a  fool, 
it  was  customary  for  him  at  public  entertain 
ments,  to  leap  into  a  large  bowl  of  custard  set 
on  purpose  :  there  is  an  allusion  to  this  piece  of 
mirth  in  Shakspeare. — WHAL. 

Whalley  alludes  to  Alts  Well  that  Ends  Well. 
"  You  have  made  a  shift  to  run  into  it,  boots  and 
all,  like  him  that  leapt  into  the  custard." — 
Act  ii.  sc.  5. 

Our  old  dramatists  abound  with  pleasant  allu 
sions  to  the  enormous  size  of  these  "quaking 
custards,"  which  wtre  served  uj  at  the  city 
feasts,  and  with  which  such  gross  fooleries  were 
played.  Thus  Glapthorne : 

"  111  write  the  city  annals 
In  metre,  which  shall  far  surpass  Sir  Guy 
Of  Warwick's  history :  or  John  Stow's,  upon 
The  custard,  with  the  four-and-twenty  nooks 
At  my  Lord  Mayor's  feast."—  Wit  in  a  Const. 

Indeed  no  common  supply  was  required  ;  for 
besides  what  the  Corporation  (great  devourers 
of  custard)  consumed  on  the  spot,  it  appears  that 
it  was  thought  no  breach  of  city  manners  to  send 
or  take  some  of  it  home  with  them  for  the  use  of 
their  ladies.  In  the  excellent  old  play  quoted 
above,  Clara  twits  her  uncle  with  this  practice : 

"  Nor  shall  you,  sir,  as  'tis  a  frequent  custom, 
C~>w  vnti're  A  worthy  alHerman  of  a  ward, 

i      «;uial   while 

.  >.U    .Ma>or's>    least,  and  kept 


Will  suddenly  decay,  if  we  prevent  not. 

Unless  it  be  a  vice  of  quality, 

Or  fashion  now,  they  take  none  from  us. 
Carmen 

Are  got  into  the  yellow  starch,  and  chim 
ney-sweepers 

To  their  tobacco,  and  strong  waters,  Hum, 

Meath,  and  Obarni.8  We  must  therefore 
aim 

At  extraordinary  subtle  ones  now, 

When  we  do  send  to  keep  us  up  in  credit : 

Not  old  Iniquities.  Get  you  e'en  back, 
sir, 

To  making  of  your  rope  of  sand  again  ; 

You  are  not  for  the  manner,  nor  the  times. 

They  have  their  vices  there,  most  like  to 
virtues : 

You  cannot  know  them  apart  by  any  dif 
ference  : 

They  wear  the  same  clothes,  eat  the  same 
meat, 

Sleep  in  the  self-same  beds,  ride  in  those 
coaches, 

Or  very  like,  four  horses  in  a  coach, 

As  the  best  men  and  women.  Tissue 
gowns, 


Till  a  new  dinner  from  the  common  hall 
Supply  the  large  defect." 

Carmen 

Are  got  into  the  yellow  starch,  and  chimney 
sweepers 

To  their  tobacco,  vind  strong  waters,  Hum, 
Meath,  and  Obaroi.]  The  ridiculous  fashion, 
affected  both  by  the  great  and  small  vulgar,  of 
having  their  ruffs  and  linen  stiffened  with  a 
kind  of  yellow  starch  was  an  object  of  satire  to 
the  wits  of  Jonson's  age.  It  was  first  brought 
into  vogue  by  Mrs.  Turner,  one  of  the  persons 
employed  by  the  Countess  of  Essex  in  the 
poisoning  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury :  and  as  she 
was  soon  after  executed  for  her  dealings  in  that 
affair,  with  a  yellow  starched  ruff  about  her 
neck,  the  mode  became  for  a  time  disreputable. 
—WHAL. 

Enough,  and  more  than  enough  has  been  pro 
duced  on  this  tritest  of  all  subjects,  yellow  starch. 
On  the  strong  waters  mentioned  in  the  quotation, 
Whalley  has  nothing ;  and  I  have  very  little  to 
the  purpose.  Meath  is  familiar  to  every  reader 
under  the  name  of  metheglin.  Hum,  I  have 
always  understood  to  be  an  infusion  of  spirits  in 
ale  or  beer.  It  is  mentioned  by  several  of  our 
old  dramatists,  and  appears  to  have  been  con 
sidered  as  a  kind  of  cordial.  Thus  Fletcher  : 
"  Lord,  what  should  I  ail !  what  a  cold  I  have 
over  my  stomach  ;  would  I  had  some  hum  !"— 
Wild  Goose  Chace.  Obarni  is  probably  a  pre 
paration  of  usquebaugh  ;  hut  this  is  merely  con- 
JKC.ure.  The  word  is  an  ajraf  Ae-yo/xei/ov  as  far 
a.-,  my  knowledge  reaches;,  and  I  have  cn- 
deavuured  in  vain  to  ascertain  the  meaning 
of  it. 
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Garters  and  roses,  fourscore  pound  a  pair, 
Embroidered  stockings,    cutwork  smocks 

and  shirts, 
More  certain  marks  of  lechery  now  and 

pride, 
Than  e'er  they  were  of  true  nobility  ! 

[Exit  Iniquity. 

But,  Pug,  since  you  do  burn  with  such  de 
sire 

To  do  the  commonwealth  of  hell  some  ser 
vice, 

I  am  content,  assuming  of  a  body, 
You  go  to  earth,  and  visit  men  a  day. 
But  you  must  take  a  body  ready  made, 

Pug; 

I  can  create  you  none  :  nor  shall  you  form 
Yourself  an  airy  one,  but  become  subject 
To  all  impression  of  the  flesh  you  take, 
So  far  as  human  frailty.     So  this  morning 
There  is  a  handsome  cut-purse  hanged  at 

Tyburn, 
Whose  spirit  departed,  you  may  enter  his 

body: 
For  clothes,  employ  your  credit  with  the 

hangman, 

Or  let  our  tribe  of  brokers  furnish  you. 
And  look  how  far  your  subtilty  can  work 
Thorough  those  organs,  with  that  body, 

spy 
Amongst  mankind  (you  cannot  there  want 

vices, 
And  therefore  the  less  need  to  carry  them 

with  you,) 
But  as  you  make  your  soon  at  night's 

relation, 
And  we  shall   find    it    merits    from   the 

state, 
You  shall   have  both  trust  from  us   and 

employment. 

Pug.  Most  gracious  chief ! 
Sat.  Only  thus  more  I  bind  you, 
To  serve  the  first  man  that  you  meet ;  and 

him 


I'll  shew  you  now:  observe  him.     Yon  is 
he, 

[Shews  him  Fitzdottrel  coming  out 

of  his  house  at  a  distance. 
You  shall  see  first  after   your  clothing. 

Follow  him : 
But  once  engaged,  there  you  must  stay  and 

fix ; 
Not  shift  until    the  midnight's  cock  do 

crow. 

Pug.  Any  conditions  to  be  gone. 
Sat.  Away  then.          {Exeunt  severally. 


SCENE  II.— The  Street  before  Fitzdottrel's 
House. 

Enter  Fitzdottrel. 

Fitz.  Ay,  they  do  now  name  Bretnor,  as 

before 
They  talked  of  Gresham,  and  of  Doctor 

Foreman, 
Franklin,  and  Fiske,  and  Savory,  he  was 

in  too ;* 

But  there's  not  one  of  these  that  ever  could 
Yet  shew  a  man  the  devil  in  true  sort. 
They  have  their  crystals,  I  do  know,  and 

rings, 
And    virgin-parchment,    and    their   dead 

men's  skulls, 
Their  ravens'  wings,  their  lights,  and  pen- 

tacles, 
With  characters ;    I  have  seen  all  these. 

But 

Would  I  might  see  the  devil !    I  would 

give 

A  hundred  of  these  pictures  to  see  him 
Once  out  of   picture.      May  I  prove  a 

cuckold, 

And  that's  the  one  main  mortal  thing  I  fear, 
If  I  begin  not  now  to  think  the  painters 
Have  only  made  him :  'slight,  he  would  be 

seen 


*  Ay,  they  do  now  name  Bretnor.  as  before 
They  talked  of  Gresham,  and  of  Doctor 

Foreman, 

Franklin,  and  Fiske,  and  Savory,  he  was 
in  too ;]  These  were  pretenders  to  soothsaying, 
in  other  words,  receivers  of  stolen  goods,  pimps, 
and  poisoners.  They  were  all,  with  the  excep 
tion  of  Bretnor,  who  came  later  into  notice,  con 
nected  with  the  infamous  Countess  of  Essex  and 
Mrs.  Turner,  in  the  murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Over- 
bury.  Of  Foreman  the  reader  will  find  some 
account,  vol.  L  p.  436  a.  Gresham  succeeded 
him  in  the  service  of  Mrs.  Turner,  and  being, 
as  Arthur  Wilson  says,  "  a  rotten  engine,"  was 
preserved,  like  his  predecessor,  from  the  gallows 
j  by  an  early  death.  Franklin  was  hanged  at  the 
I  same  time  with  Mrs.  Turner,  "  a  swarthy,  sallow, 


crookbacked  fellow  (Wilson  saysl,  as  sordid  in 
his  death  as  pernicious  in  his  life,  and  deserving 
not  even  so  much  as  memory,"  p.  82.  He  was 
the  purveyor  of  the  poison.  Fiske  is  often  men 
tioned  by  Lilly  ;  and  appears  to  have  been  just 
such  another  ignorant  and  impudent  impostor  as 
himself  and  Dr.  Foreman.  "  He  was  a  licentiate 
in  physick,  exquisitely  skilful  in  the  art  of  direc 
tions  upon  nativities,  and  had  a  good  genius  in 
performing  judgment  thereupon — Oh,  learned 
esquire  !"  this  pathetic  apostrophe  is  to  the  dupe 
of  these  miscreants,  the  worthy  Ashmole,  "he 
died  about  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age, 
poor." — Lillys  History,  p.  44.  Fiske  is  intro 
duced  as  a  cheating  rogue,  in  Fletcher's  Rollo, 
Duke  ef  Normandy. 
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One  time  or  other  else ;  he  would  not  let 
An  ancient  gentleman,  of  [as]  good  a  house  I 
As  most  are  now  in  England,  the   1  itz- 

dottrels, 

Run  wild,  and  call  upon  him  thus  in  vain, 
As  I  have  done  this  twelvemonth.    If  he  be 

not 
At  all,  why  are  there  conjurers  ?  if  they  be 

not,1 
Why  are  there  laws  against  them?    The 

best  artists 
Of  Cambridge,    Oxford,    Middlesex,  and 

London, 
Essex  and  Kent,  I  have  had  in  pay  to  raise 

him, 
These  fifty  weeks,  and  yet  he  appears  not. 

'Sdeath, 

I  shall  suspect  they  can  make  circles  only 
Shortly,  and  know  but  his  hard  names. 

They  do  say, 
He  will  meet  a  man,  of  himself,  that  has  a 

mind  to  him. 
If  he  would  so,  I  have  a  mind  and  a  half 

for  him : 
He  should  not  be  long  absent.     Prithee 

come, 
I  long  for  thee : — an  I  were  with  child  by 

him, 
And  my  wife  too,  I  could  not  more.    Come 

yet, 

Good  Beelzebub.     Were  he  a  kind  devil, 
And  had  humanity  in  him,  he  would  come, 

but 
To  save  one's  longing.     I  should  use  him 

well, 
I  swear,  and  with  respect ;  would  he  would 

try  me  ! 
Not  as  the  conjurers  do,  when  they  have 

raised  him, 
Get  him  in  bonds,  and  send  him  post  on 

errands 

A  thousand  miles  ;  it  is  preposterous  that ; 
And,  I  believe,  is  the  true  cause  ha  comes 

not: 

And  he  has  reason.     Who  would  be  en 
gaged 
That  might  live  freely,  as  he  may  do?    I 

swear 
They  are  wrong  all.      The  burnt  child 

dreads  the  fire. 

1  If  they  be  not,  &c.]  It  is  not  a  little  amusing 
to  find     Fitzdottrel   deep  in  the  Dialectics   of 


They  do  not  know  to  entertain  the  devil  : 
1  would  so  welcome  him,  observe  his  diet, 
Get  him  his  chamber  hung  with  arras,  two 

of  'em, 
In  my  own  house,    lend  him   my  wife's 

wrought  pillows  ; 

And  as  I  am  an  honest  man,  I  think, 
If  he  had  a  mind  to  her  too,  I  should  grant 

him, 
To  make  our    friendship   perfect  :    so    I 

would  not 

To  every  man.     If  he  but  hear  me  now, 
And  should  come  to  me  in  a  brave  young 

shape, 
And  take  me  at  my  word  ? — 

Enter  Pug  handsomely  shaped  and 

appay<.lled. 

Ha  !  who  is  this  ? 

Pug.  Sir,  your  good  pardon,  that  1  thus 
presume 

Upon  your  privacy.     I  am  born  a  gentle 
man, 

A  younger  brother,  but  in  some  disgrace 

Now  with  my  friends  ;    and  want  some 
little  means 

To  keep  me  upright,  while  things  be  recon 
ciled.3 

Please  you  to  let  my  service  be  of  use  to 

you,  sir. 

Fitz.  Service  !  'fore  hell,  my  heart  was  at 
my  mouth, 

Till  I  had  viewed  his  shoes  well :  for  those 
roses 

Were  big  enough  to  hide  a  cloven  foot.3 

[Asi  'e. 

No,  friend,  my  number's  full.     I  have  one 
servant, 

Who  is  my  all,    indeed  ;    and  from   the 
broom 

Unto  the  brush:    for  just  so  far   I  trust 
him. 

He  is  my  wardrobe-man,  my  cater,  cook, 

Butler,  and  steward  :  looks  unto  my  horse ; 

And  helps  to  watch  my  wife.     He  has  all 

the  places 

i  That  I  can  think  on,  from  the  garret  down 
ward, 

Even  to  the  manger  and  the  curry-comb. 


already  noticed    the  preposterous  size    of  this 
fashionable  article  of  dress  (vol.  iii    p.   368} ;  a 


Chrysippus.      This   is   the   very   syllogisir    by  |  passage,  which  was  then  overlooked,  may  serve 
which    that    acute    philosopher     triumphantly    to  show  that  the  poet  is  guilty  of  no  exaggera 
tion  in  the  description  of  it.     "He  hath  in  the 


proved  the  reality  of  augury.    De  Diviuatione, 
Lib.  i    §  71. 
*  While  things  be  reconciled.}  i.e.,  until. 

For  tJwse  roses 
Were  big  enough  to  hide  a  cloven  foot.\  I  have 


the  description  of  i 
shoe  as  much  taffetie  for  the  tyings  as  would 
serve  for  an  ancient :"  i.e.,  an  ensign.  Nashe's 
Unfortunate  Traveller,  1598. 
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Pug.  Sir,  I  shall  put  your  worship  to  no 

charge, 
More  than  my  meat,  and   that  but  very 

little  ; 
I'll  serve  you  for  your  love. 

Fits.  Ha !  without  wages  ? 
I'd  hearken  o'  that  ear,  were  I  at  leisure. 
But  now  I  am  busy.     Prithee  friend,  for 
bear  me — 
An  thou  hadst  been  a    devil,    I   should 

say 
Somewhat  more  to  thee  :  thou  dost  hinder 

now 

My  meditations. 
Pug.  Sir,  I  am  a  devil. 
Fitz.  How  ! 
Pug.  A  true  devil,  sir. 
Fitz.  Nay,  now  you  lie  : 
Under  your  favour,    friend,    for  I'll    not 

quarrel.1 
I  looked  on  your  feet  afore,   you  cannot 

cozen  me, 
Your  shoe's  not  cloven,  sir,  you  are  whole 

hoofed. 
Pug.  Sir,  that's  a  popular  error  deceives 

many  : 

But  I  am  that  I  tell  you. 
Fitz.  What's  your  name  ? 
Pug.  My  name  is  Devil,  sir. 
Fitz.  Sayst  thou  true  ? 
Pug.  Indeed,  sir. 
Fitz.  'Slid,  there's  some  omen  in  this  ! 

What  countryman  ? 

Pug.  Of  Derbyshire,  sir,  about  the  Peak. 
Fitz.  That  hole 
Belonged  to  your  ancestors? 
Pug.  Yes,  Devil's  arse,  sir. 
Fitz.    I'll  entertain  him   for  the  name 

sake.     Ha ! 

And  turn  away  my  t'other  man,  and  save 
Four  pound  a  year  by  that !  there's  luck 

and  thrift  too  ! 

The  very  Devil  may  come  hereafter  as  well. 

[Aside. 

Friend,  I  receive  you  :  but  withal  I  ac 
quaint  you 
Aforehand,  if  you  offend  me,  I  must  beat 

you. 

It  is  a  kind  of  exercise  I  use  ; 
And  cannot  be  without. 
Pug.  Yes,  if  I  do  not 
Offend  you  can,  sure. 


Fitz.  Faith,  Devil,  very  hardly : 
I'll  call  you  by  your  surname,    'cause    I 
love  it. 

Enter,  behind,  Engine,  with  a  cloke  on  his 
arm,  Wittipol,  and  Manly. 

Eng.  Yonder  he  walks,   sir,  I'll  go  lift 

him  for  you. 
Wit.  To  him,  good  Engine,  raise  him 

up  by  degrees, 
Gently,  and  hold  him  there  too,  you  can 

do  it. 

Shew  yourself  now  a  mathematical  broker. 
Eng.  I'll  warrant  you,  for  half  a  piece. 
Wit.  'Tis  done,  sir. 

[Engine  goes  to  Fitzdottrel 

and  takes  him  aside. 
Man.  Is't  possible  there  should  be  such 

a  man  ! 
Wit.    You  shall  be  your  own  witness ; 

I'll  not  labour 
To  tempt  you  past  your  faith. 

Man.  And  is  his  wife 
So  very  handsome,  say  you  ? 
Wit.  I  have  not  seen  her 
Since  I  came  home  from  travel ;  and  they 

say 

She  is  not  altered.  Then,  before  I  went, 
I  saw  her  once  ;  but  so,  as  she  hath  stuck 
Still  in  my  view,  no  object  hath  removed 

her. 
Man.  'Tis  a  fair  guest,  friend,  beauty  ; 

and  once  lodged 
Deep  in  the  eyes,   she  hardly  leaves  the 

inn. 
How  does  he  keep  her  ? 

Wit.  Very  brave  ;  however 
Himself  be  sordid,  he  is  sensual  that  way : 
In  every  dressing  he  doth  study  her. 
Man.  And  furnish  forth  himself  so  from 

the  brokers  ? 
Wit.  Yes,  that's  a  hired  suit  he  now  has 

on, 

To  see  the  DEVIL  is  AN  Ass  to-day  in. 
This  Engine  gets  three  or  four  pound  a 

week  by  him — 

He  dares  not  miss  a  new  play  or  a  feast, 
What  rate  soever  clothes  be  at ;  and  thinks 
Himself  still  new  in  other  men's  old. 

Man.  But  stay, 
Does  he  love  meat  so? 


1  Under  your  favour,  friend,  &*c.1  This  was 
one  of  the  qualifying  expressions,  by  which, 
"  according  to  the  laws  of  the  duello,"  the  lie 
might  be  given,  without  subjecting  the  speaker 
to  the  absolute  necessity  of  receiving  a  challenge. 
To  this  Fitzdottrel  alludes  in  the  next  hemistich 


— -for  I'll  not  quarrel.  The  remainder  of  the 
speech  refers  to  the  vulgar  opinion  respecting 
the  devil,  which  is  also  noticed  by  Shakspeare, 
"I  look  down  towards  his  feet ; — but  that's  a 
fable."— Otfollo. 
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Wit.  Faith,  he  does  not  hate  it. 
But  that's  not  it  :   his  belly  and  his  palate 
Would  be   compounded  with  for  reason. 

Many, 
A  wit  he  has,  of  that  strange  credit  with 

him, 
'Gainst  all  mankind  ;  as  it  doth  make  him 

do 

Just  what  it  list :  it  ravishes  him  forth 
Whither  it  please,  to  any  assembly  or  place, 
And  would  conclude  him  ruined,  should  he 

scape 

One  publick  meeting,  out  of  the  belief 
He    has    of   his  own  great  and  catholic 

strengths, 

In  arguing  and  discourse.     It  takes,  I  see : 
He  has  got  the  cloke  upon  him. 
Fitz.  [after  saying  on  the  cloke.]    A  fair 

garment, 
By  my  faith,  Engine  ! 

Eng.  It  was  never  made,  sir, 
For  threescore  pound,  I  assure  you  :  'twill 

yield  thirty. 

The  plush,  sir,  cost  three  pound  ten  shil 
lings  a  yard  : 
And  then  the  lace  and  velvet ! 

Fitz.  I  shall,  Engine, 
Be  looked  at  prettily  in  it :  art  thou  sure 
The  play  is  played  to-day  ? 
Eng.  O,  here's  the  bill,  sir  : 

[He  gives  him  the  playbill. 
I  had  forgot  to  give  it  you. 

Fitz.  Ha,  the  DEVIL  ! 
I  will  not  lose  you,  sirrah.     But,  Engine, 

think  you 

The  gallant  is  so  furious  in  his  folly, 
So  mad  upon  the  matter,  that  he'll  part 
With's  cloke  upon  these  terms  ? 
Eng .  Trust  not  your  Engine, 
Break  me  to  pieces  else,  as  you  would  do 
A  rotten  crane,  or  an  old  rusty  jack, 
That  has  not  one  true  wheel  in  him.     Do 

but  talk  with  him. 
Fitz.  I  shall  do  that,   to  satisfy  you, 

Engine, 
And  myself  too.     [Comes  forward.']    With 

your  leave,  gentlemen. 
Which  of  you  is  it, >  is  so  mere  idolater 
To  my  wife's  beauty,  and  so  very  prodigal 
Unto   my  patience,   that,   for  the    short 
parley 


1  Which  of  you  is  it,  &c.]  This  adventure  of 
the  cloke,  as  Langbaine  observes,  is  from  Boc- 
cacio,  Day  3.  Nov.  5.  It  is  there  told  of  Fran 
cisco  Vergellesi,  who  parts  with  a  horse  on  the 
conditions  stipulated  in  the  text.  Jonson  has 
judiciously  adapted  his  bribe  to  the  disposition 
of  his  characters  ;  but  for  a  person  who  is  now 


Of   one    swift    hour's    quarter,    with    my 

wife, 
He  will  depart  with  (let  me  see)  this  cloke 

here, 

The  price  of  folly  ? — Sir,  are  you  the  man  ? 
W it.  I  am  that  venturer,  sir. 
Fitz.  Good  time  !  your  name 
Is  Wittipol? 

Wit.  The  same,  sir. 
Fitz.  And  'tis  told  me 
You  have  travelled  lately? 
Wit.  That  I  have,  sir. 
Fitz.  Truly, 

Your  travels  may  have  altered  your  com 
plexion  ; 

But  sure  your  wit  stood  still. 
Wit.  It  may  well  be,  sir  ; 
All  heads  have  not  like  growth. 

Fitz.  The  good  man's  gravity, 
That  left  you  land,  your  father,  never  taught 

you 
These  pleasant  matches. 

Wit.  No,  nor  can  his  mirth, 
With  whom  I  make  them,  put  me  off. 

Fitz.  You  are 
Resolved  then  ? 
Wit.  Yes,  sir. 
Fitz.  Beauty  is  the  saint, 
You'll  sacrifice  yourself  into  the  shirt  to  ? 
Wit.  So  I  may  still  clothe   and  keep 

warm  your  wisdom. 
Fitz.  You  lade  me,  sir  !2 
Wit.  I  know  what  you  will  bear,  sir. 
Fitz.  Well,  to  the  point.     'Tis  only,  sir, 

you  say, 

To  speak  unto  my  wife  ? 
Wit.  Only  to  speak  to  her. 
Fitz.  And  in  my  presence  ? 
Wit.  In  your  very  presence. 
Fitz.  And  in  my  hearing? 
Wit.  In  your  hearing ;  so 
You  interrupt  us  not. 

Fitz.  For  the  short  space 
You  do  demand,  the  fourth  part  of  an 

hour, 
I   think   I    shall,    with    some    convenient 

study, 
And  this  good  help  to  boot,  [shrugs  himself 

up  in  the  cloke.~\  bring  myself  to't. 
Wit.  I  ask  no  more. 
Fitz.  Please  you  walk  toward  my  house, 


perhaps  for  the  first  time  indebted  to  a  preceding 
writer  for  any  part  of  his  plot,  the  incident  seenvi 
scarcely  worth  the  borrowing. 

2  You  lade  me,  sir .']  This  is  equivalent  to  the 
modern  phrase,  You  do  not  spare  me.  You  lay 
what  imputations  you  please  upon  me.  The 
word  occurs  again  in  this  sense,  p.  224  b. 
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Speak  what  you  list ;  that  time  is  yours  ; 

my  right 

I  have  departed  with  :  but  not  beyond 
A  minute,  or  a  second,  look  for.     Length 
And  drawing  out  may  advance  much  to 

these  matches. 

And  I  except  all  kissing  :  kisses  are 
Silent  petitions  still  with  willing  lovers. 
Wit.    Lovers  !    how  falls  that  o'  your 

phantasy  ? 
Fitz.  Sir, 

I  do  know  somewhat  ;    I   forbid  all  lip- 
work. 
Wit.     I    am    not   eager  at    forbidden 

dainties  : 

Who  covets  unfit  things  denies  himself. 
Fitz.  You  say  well,  sir  ;    'twas  prettily 

said,  that  same : 
He  does  indeed.      I'll  have  no    touches 

therefore, 
Nor   takings    by    the    arms,    nor    tender 

circles 

Cast  'bout  the  waste,  but  all  be  done  at  dis 
tance. 
Love  is  brought  up  with  those  soft  mig- 

niard  handlings  : 

His  pulse  lies  in  his  palm  ;  and  I  defend 
All  melting  joints  and  fingers,  that's  my 

bargain, 

I  do  defend  them  anything  like  action.1 
But  talk,  sir,  what  you  will.     Use  all  the 

tropes 
And  schemes    that  Prince  Quintilian  can 

afford  you  : 

And  much  good  do  your  rhetoric's  heart. 
You  are  welcome,  sir. 

\Opens  the  door  of  his  /wuse. 
Engine,  God  be  wi'  you  ! 

Wit.  Sir,  I  must  condition 
To  have  this  gentleman  by,  a  witness. 

Fitz.  Well, 

I  am  content,  so  he  be  silent. 
Man.  Yes,  sir. 
Fitz.  Come,  Devil,  I'll  make  you  room 

straight :  but  I'll  shew  you 
First  to  your  mistress,  who's  no  common 

one, 
You  must  conceive,  that  brings  this  gain  to 

see  her. 

I  hope  thou'st  brought  me  good  luck. 
Pug.  I  shall  do't,  sir. 

\They  all  enter  the  house. 


1  I  do  defend  them  anything  like  action.'}  To 
defend,  from  the  Fr.  defondre,  is  to  forbid.  This 
sense  of  the  word  is  common  in  our  old  writers. 
Thus  Chaucer,  in  The  Wife  of  Bath's  Prologue, 
v.  59: 


SCENE  III.— A  Room  in  Fitzdottrel's 
House. 

Enter  Wittipol,  Manly,  and  Engine. 

Wit.    Engine,   you  hope  of  your  half 

piece  ?  'tis  there,  sir. 

Be  gone.     \Exit  Engine.]   Friend  Manly, 
who's  within  here  ?  fixed  ! 

\Knocks  him  on  Ihe  breasi. 
Man.   I  am  directly  in  a  fit  of  wonder 
What  will  be  the  issue  of  this  conference. 
Wit.  For  that  ne'er  vex  yourself  till  the 

event. 

How  like  you  him  ? 
Man.  I  would  fain  see  more  of  him. 
Wit.  What  think  you  of  this  ? 
Man.   I  am  past  degrees  of  thinking. 
Old  Afric  and  the  new  America, 
With  all   their  fruit   of  monsters,   cannot 

shew 
So  just  a  prodigy. 

Wit.  Could  you  have  believed, 
Without  your  sight,  a  mind  so  sordid  in 
ward, 
Should    be    so    specious,    and  laid  forth 

abroad, 
To  all  the  show  that  ever  shop  or  ware 

was? 
Man.  I  believe  anything  now,  though  I 

confess 

His  vices  are  the  most  extremities 
I  ever  knew  in  nature.     But  why  loves  he 
The  devil  so  ? 

Wit.  O,  sir  !  for  hidden  treasure 
He  hopes  to  find  ;  and  has  proposed  him 
self 

So  infinite  a  mass,  as  to  recover, 
He  cares  not  what  he  parts  with,  of  the 

present, 
To  his  men  of  art,  who  are  the  race  may 

coin  him. 

Promise  gold  mountains,  and  the  covetous 
Are  still  most  prodigal. 

Man.   But  have  yuu  faith, 
That  he  will  hold  his  bargain  ? 

Wit.  O  dear  sir  ! 
He  will  not  off  on't ;  fear  him  not :  I  know 

him. 

One  baseness  still  accompanies  another. 
See !    he  is  here    already,    and    his   wife 
too. 


"  Where  can  you  say  in  any  manir  age 
That  ever  God  defendid  marriage  ?" 

And  Spenser : 

"  That,  O  ye  heavens,  defend!  and  turn  away." 
Faerie  Qneene,  b.  v.  c.  viii.  st.  10. 


THE  DEVIL  IS  AN  ASS. 


[ACT  I. 


Man.  A  wondrous  handsome  creature, 
as  I  live  1 

Enter  Fitzdottrel,  with  Mrs.  Frances,  his 
wife. 

Fitz.  Come,  wife,  this  is  the  gentleman ; 

nay,  blush  not. 
Mrs.  Fitz.  Why,  what  do  you  mean,  sir, 

have  you  your  reason  ? 
Fitz.  Wife, 

I  do  not  know  that  I  have  lent  it  forth 
To  any  one;    at  least  without  a   pawn 

wife  : 
Or  that  I  have  eat  or  drunk  the  thing  of 

late 
That  should  corrupt  it.    Wherefore,  gentle 

wife, 

Obey,  it  is  thy  virtue  ;  hold  no  acts 
Of  disputation. 

Mrs.  Fitz.  Are  you  not  enough 
The  talk  of  feasts  and  meetings,  but  you'll 

still 
Make  argument  for  fresh  ? 

Fitz.  Why,  careful  wedlock, 
If  I  have  a  longing  to  have  one  tale  more 
Go  of  me,  what  is  that  to  thee,  dear  heart? 
Why  shouldst  thou  envy  my  delight,   or 

cross  it, 
By  being  solicitous,  when  it  not  concerns 

thee? 
Mrs.  Fitz.  Yes,  I  have  share  in  this  :  the 

scorn  will  fall 
As  bitterly  on  me,  where  both  are  laughed 

at. 
Fitz.  Laughed  at,  sweet  bird  !  is  that 

the  scruple?  come,  come, 
Thou  art  a  niaise.1    Which  of  your  great 

houses, 

(I  will  not  mean  at  home  here,  but  abroad), 
Your  families  in  France,  wife,  send  not 

forth 
Something  within  the  seven  year,  may  be 

laughed  at  ? 

I  do  not  say  seven  months,  nor  seven  weeks, 
Nor  seven  days,  nor  hours ;  but  seven  year, 

wife: 

I  give  them  time.   Once  within  seven  year, 
I  think  they  may  do  something  may  be 

laughed  at ; 

In  France,  I  keep  me  there  still.    Where 
fore,  wife, 


Let  them  that  list  laugh  still,  rather  than 

weep 
For  me.     Here  is  a  cloke  cost  fifty  pound, 

wife, 
Which  I  can  sell  for  thirty,  when  I  have 

seen 

All  London  in't,  and  London  has  seen  me.2 
To-day  I  go  to  the  Blackfriars  play-house, 
Sit  in  the  view,  salute  all  my  acquaintance, 
Rise  up  between  the  acts,  let  fall  my  cloke, 
Publish  a  handsome  man,  and  a  rich  suit, 
As  that's  a  special  end  why  we  go  thither, 
All  that  pretend  to  stand  for't  on  the  stage: 
The  ladies  ask,  who's  that  ?  for  they  do 

come 

To  see  us,  love,  as  we  do  to  see  them. 
Now  I  shall  lose  all  this,  for  the  false  fear 
Of  being  laughedat !  Yes,  wusse.  Let  them 

laugh,  wife. 

Let  me  have  such  another  cloke  to-morrow, 
And  let  them  laugh  again,  wife,  and  again, 
And  then  grow  fat  with  laughing,  and  then 

fatter, 
All  my  young  gallants,  let  'em  bring  their 

friends  too  ; 
Shall  I  forbid  them  ?  No,  let  heaven  forbid 

them : 
Or  wit,  if  it  have  any  charge  on 'em.  Come, 

thy  ear,  wife, 
Is  all  I'll  borrow  of  thee. — Set  your  watch, 

sir. — 
Thou  only  art  to  hear,  not  speak  a  word, 

dove, 
To  aught  he  says  :  that  I  do  give  you  in 

precept, 
No  less  than  counsel,  on  your  wivehood, 

wife, 
Not  though  he  flatter  you,  or  make  court, 

or  love, 

As  you  must  look  for  these,  or  say  he  rail ; 
Whate'er  his  arts  be,  wife,  I  will  have  thee 
Delude  them  with  a  trick,  thy  obstinate 

silence. 

I  know  advantages  ;  and  I  love  to  hit 
These  pragmatic  young  men  at  their  own 

weapons. 
Is  your  watch  ready?    Here  my  sail  bears 

for  you : 

Tack  toward  him,  sweet  pinnace.   [He  dis 
poses  his  wife  to  her  place.]    Where's 

your  watch  ? 
Wit.  I'll  set  it,  sir,  with  yours. 


1  Thou  art  a  niaise.]  A  marginal  note  in  the 
old  copy  says,  "  A  niaise  is  a  young  hawk  taken 
crying  out  of  the  nest."  This  explanation  could 
scarcely  come  from  Jonson  ;  for  it  explains  no 
thing.  A  niaise  (or  rather  an  eyas,  of  which  it 
is  a  corruption)  is  unquestionably  a  young  hawk, 
but  the  niaise  of  the  poet  is  the  French  term 


for,  "a  simple,  witless,  inexperienced  gull,"  &c. 
The  word  is  very  common  in  our  old  writers. 

8  When  I  have  seen 

All  London  in't,  and  London  has  seen  mg.\ 
Had  Pope  read  this  passage  r 
"  Europe  he  saw,  and  Europe  saw  him  too." 


SCENE  rn.J 


THE  DEVIL  IS  AN  ASS. 


Mrs.  Fife.  I  must  obey.  [Aside. 

Man.   Her  modesty  seems  to  suffer  with 

her  beauty, 

And  so,  as  if  his  folly  were  away, 
It  were  worth  pity. 

Fitz.  Now  they  are  right ;  begin,  sir.1 
But  first,  let  me  repeat  the  contract  briefly. 
I  am,  sir,  to  enjoy  this  cloke  I  stand  in, 
Freely,  and  as  your  gift  ;  upon  condition 
You  may  as  freely  speak  here  to  my  spouse, 
Your  quarter  of  an  hour,  always  keeping 
The  measured  distance   of  your  yard  or 

more, 
From  my  said  spouse  ;  and  in  my  sight  and 

hearing. 
This  is  your  covenant  ? 

Wit.  Yes,  but  you'll  allow 
For  this  time  spent  now? 
Fitz.  Set  them  so  much  back. 
Wit.   I  think  I  shall  not  need  it. 
Fitz.  Well,  begin,  sir, 
There  is  your  bound,  sir ;  not  beyond  that 

rush. 

Wit.  If  you  interrupt  me,  sir,  I  shall  dis 
ci  oke  you. — 
The  time  I  have  purchased,   lady,  is  but 

short  ; 

And  therefore,  if  I  employ  it  thriftily, 
I  hope  I  stand  the  nearer  to  my  pardon. 
I  am  not  here  to  tell  you  you  are  fair, 
Or  lovely,  or  how  well  you  dress  you,  lady ; 
I'll  save  myself  that  eloquence  of  yourglass, 
Which  can  speak  these  things  better  to  you 

than  I. 

And  'tis  a  knowledge  wherein  fools  may  be 
As  wise  as  a  court-parliament.    Nor  come  I 
With  any  prejudice  or  doubt,  that  you 
Should,  to  the  notice  of  your  own  worth, 

need 

Least  revelation.     She's  a  simple  woman, 
Knows  not  her  good,  whoever  knows  her 

ill, 

And  at  all  caracts.2   That  you  are  the  wife 
To  so  much  blasted  flesh,  as  scarce  hath 

soul, 

Instead  of  salt,  to  keep  it  sweet  ;3  I  think, 
Will  ask  no  witnesses  to  prove.     The  cold 
Sheets  that  you  lie  in,  with  the  watching 

candle, 

That  sees,  how  dull  to  any  thaw  of  beauty, 
Pieces  and  quarters,  half  and  whole  nights 

sometimes, 


1  Now  they  are  right;}  i.e.,  the  watches. 
Whalley  says  that  the  old  copy  has  frow  thou 
art  right,  meaning  his  wife  ;  but  he  is  mistaken, 
it  reads  as  in  the  text. 

8  And  at  all  caracts.]  i.e.,  to  the  nicest  point, 
to  the  minutest  circumstance.  Caracts,  as 


The  devil-given  elfin  squire,  your  husband, 
Doth  leave  you,  quitting  here  his  proper 

circle, 
For  a  much  worse,  in  the  walks  of  Lincoln's- 

inn, 
Under  the  elms,  t'  expect  the  fiend  in  vain 

there, 
Will  confess  for  you. 

Fitz.  I  did  look  for  this  jeer. 
Wit.  And  what  a  daughter  of  darkness 

he  does  make  you, 

Locked  up  from  all  society  or  object  ; 
Your  eye  not  let  to  look  upon  a  face, 
Under  a  conjurer's,  or  some  mould  for  one, 
Hollow  and   lean   like   his,   but  by  great 

means, 

As  I  now  make  ;  your  own  too  sensible  suf 
ferings, 

Without  the  extraordinary  aids 
Of  spells,  or  spirits,  may  assure  you,  lady. 
For  my  part,  I  protest  'gainst  all  such  prac 
tice, 
I   work  by  no  false  arts,   medicines,  or 

charms 
To  be  said  forward  and  backward; 

Fitz.  No,  I  except 

Wit.  Sir,  I  shall  ease  you. 

[He  offers  to  discloke  him. 
Fitz.  Mum. 

Wit.  Nor  have  I  ends,  lady, 
Upon  you,  more  than  this  :  to  tell  you  how 

Love, 
Beauty's  good  angel,  he  that  waits  upon 

her 

At  all  occasions,  and,  no  less  than  Fortune, 
Helps  the  adventurous,  in  me  makes  that 

proffer, 

Which  never  fair  one  was  so  fond  to  lose, 
Who  could  but  reach  a  hand  forth  to  her 

freedom. 
On  the  first  sight  I  loved  you,  since  which 

time, 
Though  I  have  travelled,   I  have  been  in 

travail 

More  for  this  second  blessing  of  your  eyes, 
Which  now  I've  purchased,  than  for  all 

aims  else. 

Think  of  it,  lady,  b?  your  mind  as  active 
As  is  your  beauty  :  view  your  object  well, 
Examine  both  my  fashion  and  my  years  ; 
Things  that  are  like,  are  soon  familiar  : 
And  nature  joys  still  in  equality. 


Whalley  has  somewhere  before  observed,  are 
the  weights  by  which  gold  and  precious  stones 
are  weighed  and  valued. 

As  scarce  hath  soul, 

Instead  of  salt  to  keep  it  sweet.  ]  See  vol.  ii. 
p.  185  a. 


THE  DEVIL  IS  AN  ASS. 


[ACT  i. 


Let  not  the  sign  of  the  husband  fright  you, 

lady; 
But  ere  your  spring  be  gone,  enjoy  it. 

Flowers, 
Though  fair,  are  oft  but  of  one  morning  ; 

think, 

All  beauty  doth  not  last  until  the  autumn  : 
You  grow  old  while  I  tell  you  this  ;l  and 

such 

As  cannot  use  the  present,  are  not  wise. 
If  Love  and  Fortune  will  take  care  of  us, 
Why  should  our  will  be  wanting  ?    This  is 

all. 
What  do  you  answer,  lady  ? 

Fitz.  Now  the  sport  comes. 
Let  him  still  wait,  wait,  wait ;  while  the 

watch  goes, 
And  the  time  runs,  wife  ! 

Wit.  How  !  not  any  word? 
Nay,  then  I  taste  a  trick  in't. — Worthy  lady, 
I  cannot  be  so  false  to  my  own  thoughts 
Of  your  presumed  goodness,  to  conceive 
This,  as  your  rudeness,  which  I  see's  im 
posed. 
Yet,  since  your  cautelous  jailor2  here  stands 

by  you, 
And  you  are   denied  the  liberty  of  the 

house, 
Let  me  take  warrant,   lady,   from    your 

silence, 


Which  ever  is  interpreted  consent, 

To  make  your  answer  for  you ;  which  shall 

be 

To  as  good  purpose  as  I  can  imagine, 
And  what  I  think  you'd  speak. 
Fitz.  No,  no,  no,  no. 
Wit.  I  shall  resume,  sir. 
Man.  Sir,  what  do  you  mean  ? 
Wit.  One  interruption  more,  sir,  and  you 

go 
Into  your  hose  and  doublet,  nothing  saves 

you  : 
And  therefore  hearken.     This  is  for  your 

wife. 

Man.  You  must  play  fair,  sir. 
Wit.  Stand  for  me,  good  friend. — 
\_Sets  Manly  in  his  place,  and  speaks 

for  the  lady. 
Troth,  sir,   'tis  more  than  true  that  you 

have  uttered 

Of  my  unequal  and  so  sordid  match  here, 
With  all  the  circumstances  of  my  bondage. 
I  have  a  husband,  and  a  two-legged  one, 
But  such  a  moonling,  as  no  wit  of  man, 
Or  roses  can  redeem  from  being  an  ass.3 
He's  grown  too  much  the  story  of  men's 

mouths, 
To  scape  his  lading :  should  I  make  't  my 

study, 
And  lay  all  ways,  yea,  call  mankind  to  help 


1  You  grow  old  -while  I  tell  you  this;} 

Fugit  hora :  hoc  quod  loquor,  inde  est.— 
Pers.  Sat.  5.— WHAL. 

To  be  so  near,  and  yet  miss,  is  unlucky  :  is  not 
the  expression  rather  from  Horace  ? 

Dum  loquimur,fugerit  invida 
sEtas,  carpe  diem,  &c. 

*  Yet,  since  your  cautelous  jailor]  Our  old 
writers  seem  to  have  included  in  this  word  not 
only  the  sense  of  wariness,  but  also  of  something 
artful  and  insidious  ingrafted  upon  it  In  many 
instances,  I  will  not  say  in  all,  it  is  clearly  dis 
tinguished  from  cautious.  Thus  Knolles,  "  The 
Turke  began  to  shrinke  from  that  he  had  before 
promised,  by  cautelous  expositions  of  his  mean 
ing."—  Hist,  of  the  Turks,  p.  904. 

Now  I  am  on  this  subject,  I  will  take  the 
opportunity  "  of  protesting  against  a  singular 
practice"  of  the  late  editor  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  very  injurious  to  the  reputation  of 
those  writers.  Whenever  this  gentleman  is  at  a 
loss  for  the  precise  meaning  of  a  word,  he  sets 
down  the  first  which  occurs  to  him,  and  observes 
that  "  its  vague  import  is  owing  to  the  general 
laxity  ^of  language  which  prevailed  in  those 
times.  '  It  is  not  a  little  presumptuous  in  a 
foreigner  who,  like  Mr.  Weber,  grubs  all  his 
knowledge  of  English  out  of  glossaries  and  in 
dexes,  to  call  in  question  the  proficiency  of  such 
writers  as  Beaumont,  Fletcher,  and  others,  the 


politest  scholars,  and  best  informed  men  of  their 
time,  in  their  own  language.  The  fact  is  (and 
I  mention  it  for  the  sake  of  far  other  critics  than 
Mr.  Weber),  that  they  were  in  possession  of  a  more 
precise  and  copious  vocabulary  than  ourselves, 
and  that  they  had  a  most  profound  and  critical 
knowledge  of  every  part  of  it.  The  difficulty 
which  Mr.  Weber  finds  in  ascertaining  their 
meaning,  originates  in  his  ignorance  of  the 
English  tongue. 

*  But  such  a  moonling,  as  no  wit  of  man, 

Or  roses  can  redeem  from  being  an  ass.]  Here 
is  an  allusion  to  the  metamorphosis  of  Lucian 
into  an  ass ;  who  being  brought  into  the  theatre 
to  show  tricks,  recovered  his  human  shape,  by 
eating  some  roses  which  he  found  there.  See 
the  conclusion  of  the  treatise,  Lucius,  sive 
Asinus.  I  am  afraid  that  many  of  the  audience 
in  our  author's  days,  were  not  apprised  of  these 
allusions.  — WHAL. 

It  might  be  so :  and  yet  I  suspect  that,  gene 
rally  speaking,  the  audience  then  had  more 
literature  than  the  dramatic  writers  themselves 
now  possess.  The  age  was  credulous,  but  not 
uninformed,  at  least  in  classical  matters.  Other 
requisites  than  ignorance  and  impudence  were 
then  required  in  dramatic  writers  ;  and,  indeed, 
with  a  solitary  exception  or  two,  all  of  them  had 
received  an  university  education. 

Moonling,  which  occurs  in  this  line,  is  a  pretty 
expression  for  a  fool  or  lunatic,  which  should  not 
have  been  suffered  to  grow  obsolete. 


SCENE  III.] 


THE  DEVIL  IS  AN  ASS. 


To  take  his  burden  off ;  why,  this  one  act 
Of  his,  to  let  his  wife  out  to  be  courted, 
And  at  a  price,  proclaims  his  asinine  nature 
So  loud  as  I  am  weary  of  my  title  to  him. 
But,  sir,  you  seem  a  gentleman  of  virtue 
No  less  than  blood  ;  and  one  that  every 

way 

Looks  as  he  were  of  too  good  quality 
To  intrap  a  credulous  woman,   or  betray 

her. 
Since  you  have  paid  thus  dear,  sir,  for  a 

visit, 
And  made  such  venture  on  your  wit  and 

charge 
Merely  to  see  me,  or  at  most  to  speak  to 

me, 

I  were  too  stupid,  or,  what's  worse,  ingrate 
Not  to  return  your  venture.  Think  but  how 
I  may  with  safety  do  it,  I  shall  trust 
My  love  and  honour  to  you,  and  presume 
You'll  ever  husband  both  against  this  hus 
band  ; 
Who,  if  we  chance  to  change  his  liberal 

ears 

To  other  ensigns,1  and  with  labour  make 
A  new  beast  of  him,  as  he  shall  deserve, 
Cannot  complain  he  is  unkindly  dealt  with. 
This  day  he  is  to  go  to  a  new  play,  sir, 
From  whence  no  fear,  no,  nor  authority, 
Scarcely  the  king's  command,  sir,  will  re 
strain  him, 

Now  you  have  fitted  him  with  a  stage-gar 
ment, 

For  the  mere  name's  sake,  were  there  no 
thing  else ; 

And  many  more  such  journeys  he  will  make; 
Which,  if  they  now,  or  any  time  hereafter, 
Offer  us  opportunity,  you  hear,  sir, 
Who'll  be  as  glad  and  forward  to  embrace, 
Meet,  and  enjoy  it  cheerfully  as  you. 

[Shifts  to  his  own  place  again. 

I  humbly  thank  you,  lady 

Fitz.  Keep  your  ground,  sir. 
Wit.  Will  you  be  lightened? 
Fitz.  Mum. 
Wit.  And  but  I  am, 
By  the  said  contract,  thus  to  take  my  leave 

of  you 

At  this  so  envious  distance,  I  had  taught 
Our  lips  ere  this  to  seal  the  happy  mixture 
Made  of  our  souls  :  but  we  must  both  now 

yield 

To  the  necessity.  Do  not  think  yet,  lady, 
But  I  can  kiss,  and  touch,  and  laugh,  and 
whisper, 


To  change  his  liberal  ears 
To  other  ensigns,]  i.e.,  to  horns,  the  insignia 
of  a  cuckold. 
VOL.  II. 


And  do  those  crowning  courtships  too,  for 

which 
Day   and    the    public  have  allowed  no 

name  ; 
But  now  my  bargain  binds  me.    Twere 

rude  injury 
To    importune  more,    or    urge  a  noble 

nature 

To  what  of  its  own  bounty  it  is  prone  to  : 
Else  I  should  speak But,  lady,  I  love 

so  well 
As  I  will  hope  you'll  do  so  too.— I  have 

done,  sir. 

Fitz.  Well,  then  I  have  won? 
Wit.  Sir,  and  I  may  win  too. 
Fitz.  O  yes  !  no  doubt  on't  111  take 

careful  order 
That  she  shall  hang  forth  ensigns  at  the 

window, 
To  tell  you  when  I  am  absent  1    Or  111 

keep 

Three  or  four  footmen  ready  still  of  pur 
pose 

To  run  and  fetch  you  at  her  longings,  sir  I 
I'll  go  bespeak  me  straight  a  gilt  caroch, 
For  her  and  you  to  take  the  air  in  :  yes, 
Into  Hyde-park,  and  thence  into  Black- 
friars, 
Visit   the  painters,   where   you  may  see 

pictures, 
And  note  the  properest  limbs,  and  how  to 

make  them  1 
Or  what  do  you  say  unto  a  middling  gossip,* 
To  bring  you  ay  together  at  her  lodging, 
Under  pretext  of  teaching  of  my  wife 
Some  rare  receipt  of  drawing  almond-milk, 

ha? 
It  shall  be  a  part  of  my  care.    Good  sir, 

God  be  wi'  you  ! 
I  have  kept  the  contract,  and  the  cloke's 

mine  own. 
Wit.  Why,  much  good  do't  you,  sir :  it 

may  fall  out 
That  you  have  bought  it  dear,  though  I've 

not  sold  it.  [Exit. 

Fitz.    A  pretty  riddle !  fare  you  well, 

good  sir. 
Wife,  your  face  this  way ;  look  on  me,  and 

think 

You  had  a  wicked  dream,  wife,  and  for 
get  it. 
Man.    This  is  the  strangest  motion  I 

e'er  saw.  [Exit. 

Fitz.  Now,  wife,  sits  this  fair  cloke  the 

worse  upon  me 


8  Or  what  do  you  say  unto  a  middling  gossip  ?] 
A  go-between,  an  intern-untia,  as  the  Latin 
writers  would  have  called  her.-— WHAL. 
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For  my    great  sufferings  or   your  little 

patience,  ha? 
They  laugh,  you  think? 

Mrs.  Fits.  Why,  sir,  and  you  might  see't. 
What  thought  they  have  of  you,  may  be 

soon  collected 
By  the  young  gentleman's  speech. 

Fits.  Young  gentleman  ! 
Death,  you  are  in  love  with  him,  are  you? 

could  he  not 
Be   named   the  gentleman    without   the 

young  ? 
Up  to  your  cabin  again. 

Mrs.  Fits.  My  cage  you  were  best 
To  call  it. 
Fitz.    Yes,  sing  there.    You'd  fain  be 

making 
Blanc-manger  with  him  at  your  mother's  t 

I  know  you. 
Go,  get  you  up. —  [Exit  Mrs.  Fitz. 

Enter  Pug. 

How  now  1  what  say  you.  Devil? 
Pug.  Here  is  one  Engine,  sir,  desires  to 

speak  with  you. 
Fitz.  I  thought  he  brought  some  news 

of  a  broker  !  well, 

Let  him  come  in,  good  Devil ;  fetch  him 
else,  [Exit  Pug. 

Re-enter  Engine. 

O,  my  fine  Engine !  what's  the  affair,  more 

cheats? 
Bng.  No,  sir,  the  wit,  the  brain,  the  great 

projector 

I  told  you  of  is  newly  come  to  town. 
Fits.  Where,  Engine? 
Eng .  I  have  brought  him  (he's  without) 
Ere  he  pulled  off  his  boots,  sir ;  but  so 

followed 
For  businesses  ( 

Fits.  But  what  is  a  projector? 
I  would  conceive. 

Eng.  Why,  one,  sir,  that  projects 
Ways  to  enrich  men,   or  to  make  them 

great 

By  suits,  by  marriages,  by  undertakings  : 
According  as  he  sees  they  humour  it. 
Fitz.  Can  he  not  conjure  at  all? 
Eng.  I  think  he  can,  sir, 
To  tell  you  true.     But  you  do  know,  of 

late 
The  state  hath  ta'en  such  note  of  'em,  and 

compelled  'em 
To  enter  such  great  bonds,  they  dare  not 

practise. 
"-  f.  'Tis  true,  and  I  lie  fallow  for't  the 


Eng.  O,  sir,  you'll  grow  the  richer  for 

the  rest. 
Fits.  I  hope  I  shall :  but,  Engine,  you 

do  talk 
Somewhat  too  much  o'  my  courses :  my 

cloke-customer 

Could  tell  me  strange  particulars. 
Eng.  By  my  means  ? 
Fits.  How  should  he  have  them  else  ? 
Eng.  You  do  not  know,  sir, 
What  he  has ;  and  by  what  arts:  a  moneyed 

man,  sir, 
And  is  as  great  with  your  almanack-men 

as  you  are. 
Fits.  That  gallant  1 
Eng.  You  make  the  other  wait  too  long 

here; 

And  he  is  extreme  punctual. 
Fits.  Is  he  a  gallant  ? 
Eng.    Sir,   you  shall  see:   he's  in  his 

nding  suit, 
As  he  comes  now  from  court :  but  hear  him 

speak ; 

Minister  matter  to  him,  and  then  tell  me. 
[Exeunt. 


ACTIL 

SCENE  I.— A  Room  in  Fitzdottrel's 
House. 

Enter  Fitzdottrel,  Engine,  and  Meercraft, 
followed  by  Trains  with  a  bag,  and  three 
or  four  Attendants. 

Meer.  Sir,  money  is  a  whore,  a  bawd,  a 
drudge ; 

Fit  to  run  out  on  errands  :  let  her  go. 

Via,pecunia!  when  she's  run  and  gone, 

And  fled,  and  dead  :  then  will  I  fetch  her 
again 

With  aqua  vita,  out  of  an  old  hogshead  ! 

While  there  are  lees  of  wine  or  dregs  of 
beer 

I'll  never  want  her  !  Coin  her  out  of  cob 
webs, 

Dust,  but  I'll  have  her!  raise  wool  upon  egg 
shells, 

Sir,  and  make  grass  grow  out  of  marrow 
bones, 

To  make  her  come. — Commend  me  to  your 
mistress.  [To  i  Attendant. 

Say,  let  the  thousand  pound  but  be  had 
ready, 

And  it  is  done.  [Exit  i  Atten.]  I  would 
but  see  the  creature 

Of  flesh  and  blood,  the  man,  the  prince  in 
deed, 
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That  could  employ  so  many  millions 
As  I  would  help  him  to. 

Fitz.  How  talks  he  ?  millions ! 
Meer.  [to  2  Atten.J    I'll  give  you  an  ac 
count  of  this  to-morrow. 

[Exit  2  Atten. 

— Yes,  I  will  take  no  less,  and  do  it  too  ; 
If  they  were  myriads  :    and  without  the 

Devil, 

By  direct  means  it  shall  be  good  in  law. 
Eng.  Sir. 

Meer.  [to  3  Atten.]  Tell  Master  Wood 
cock  I'll  not  fail  to  meet  him 
Upon  the  Exchange  at  night ;  pray  him 

to  have 
The  writings  there,  and  we'll  dispatch  it. 

[Exit  3  Atten.]— Sir, 
You  are  a  gentleman  of  a  good  presence, 
A  handsome  man ;  I  have  considered  you 
As  a  fit  stock  to  graft  honours  upon  : 
I  have  a  project  to  make  you  a  duke  now. 
That  you  must  be  one,  within   so  many 

months 
As  I  set  down,  out  of  true  reasons  of 

state, 
You  shall  not  avoid  it.      But  you  must 

hearken  then. 
Eng,  Hearken  !  why,  sir,  do  you  doubt 

his  ears?    Alas  ! 

You  do  not  know  Master  Fitzdottrel. 
Fitz.  He  does  not  know  me  indeed  ;  I 

thank  you,  Engine, 
For  rectifying  him. 

Meer.  Good  !    Why,  Engine,  then 
I'll  tell  it  you.     (I  see  you   have  credit 
here, 


1  The  thing  is  for  recovery  of  drowned  land,} 
This  was  the  age  of  projects  and  monopolies  ; 
and  the  prevailing  humour  is  not  unseasonably 
ridiculed  by  the  poet.  "Tis  probable  that  a 
design  of  draining  the  fens  was  then  talked  of : 
and  experience  has  since  shown  that  the  project 
was  not  wholly  impracticable.— WHAL. 

Thus  Randolph : 

*'  I  have  a  rare  device  to  set  Dutch  windmills 
Upon  Newmarket  Heath  and  Salisbury  Plain, 
To  drain  the  fens  !" — Muses'  Looking-glass. 

But  this  was,  as  Whalley  says,  the  age  of  pro 
jectors  ;  and  it  is  to  the  praise  of  the  dramatic 
poets,  that  they  spared  no  efforts  to  guard  the 
public  against  them.  Had  not  the  scandalous 
rapacity  of  the  courtiers  found  an  interest  in  en 
couraging  those  daring  depredators  on  the  weak 
and  wealthy,  the  united  force  of  wit  and  satire 
must  have  driven  them  out  of  countenance.  Our 
poet,  who  never  loses  sight  of  verisimilitude,  is 
somewhat  modest  in  his  catalogue  of  projects : 
but  his  contemporaries  wanton  in  their  exposure 
of  those  pernicious  follies.  The  Court  Beggar 
of  Brome  is  solely  directed  against  them ;  and 


And  that  you   can  keep  counsel  I'll  not 

question.) 

He  shall  but  be  an  undertaker  with  me, 
In  a  most  feasible  business.     It  shall  cost 

him 

Nothing. 
Eng.  Good,  sir. 

Meer.  Except  he  please,   but's  counte 
nance, 
(That  I  will  have)  to  appear  in't,  to  great 

men, 
For  which  I'll  make  him  one.  He  shall  not 

draw 
A  string  of 's  purse.     I'll  drive  his  patent 

for  him. 
We'll  take  in  citizens,  commoners,  and 

aldermen, 
To  bear  the  charge,  and  blow  them   off 

again, 

Like  so  many  dead  flies,  when  it  is  car 
ried. 
The  thing   is  for   recovery    of   drowned 

land° 

Whereof  the  crown's  to  have  a  moiety, 
If  it  be  owner ;  else  the  crown  and  owners 
To  share  that  moiety,  and  the  recoverers 
To   enjoy  the    t'other    moiety    for    their 

charge. 

Eng.  Thoroughout  England? 
Meer.  Yes,  which  will  arise 
To  eighteen  millions,  seven  the  first  year : 
I    have    computed    all,    and    made    my 

survey 

Unto  my  acre :  I'll  begin  at  the  pan, 
Not  at  the  skirts ;  as  some  have  done,  and 

lost 


in  that  extraordinary  drama,  The  Antipodes, 
they  are  attacked  with  no  inconsiderable  degree 
of  humour.  One  example  may  be  given  :  its 
pleasantry  must  apologize  for  its  length  : 

"As  for  your  project 

For  putting  down  the  infinite  use  of  jacks, 
Whereby  the  education  of  young  children 
In  turning  spits  is  greatly  hindered, 
It  may  be  looked  into  ;  and  so  may  yours, 
Against  the  multiplicity  of  watches, 
Whereby  much  neighbourly  familiarity, 
By  asking  '  What  d'ye  guess  it  is  o'clock  r* 
Is  lost,  when  every  puny  clerk  can  carry 
The  time  o'  the  day  in's  breeches.     For  the 

rest  ; 

This,  for  the  increase  of  wool ;  that  is  to  say, 
By  flaying  of  live   horses,  and  new-covering 

them 

With  sheepskins,  I  do  like  exceedingly  : 
And  this,  for  keeping  of  tame  owls  in  cities, 
To  kill  up  rats  and  mice,  whereby  all  cats 
May  be  destroyed,  as  an  especial  mean* 
To  stop  the  growth  of  witchcraft." 

Act  iv.  sc.  it 
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All  that  they  wrought,1  their  timber- work, 

their  trench, 

Their  banks,  all  borne  away,  or  else  filled  up 
By  the  next  winter.  Tut,  they  never  went 
The  way :  I'll  have  it  all. 

Eng.  A  gallant  tract 
Of  land  it  is  ! 

Meer.  Twill  yield  a  pound  an  acre : 
We  must  let  cheap  ever  at  first.     But,  sir, 
This  looks  too  large  for  you,  I  see.    Come 

hither, 
We'll  have  a  less.     Here's  a  plain  fellow. 

[points  to  Trains],  you  see  him, 
Has  his  black   bag   of  papers   there,  in 

buckram, 
Will  not  be  sold  for  the  earldom  of  Pan- 

cridge :  draw, 
Give  me  out  one  by  chance.    [Trains  gives 

him  a  paper  out  of  the  bag^\    "  Pro 
ject four:  Dogs'  skins," 
Twelve  thousand  pound  !  the  very  worst  at 

first. 

Fitz.  Pray  you  let's  see  it,  sir. 
Meer.  'Tis  a  toy,  a  trifle  ! 
Fitz.  Trifle  !  twelve  thousand  pound  for 

dogs'  skins  ? 


Meer.  Yes, 
But,  by  my  way  of   dressing,  you  must 

know,  sir, 

And  med'cining  the  leather  to  a  height 
Of  improved  ware,  like  your  borachio 
Of  Spain,2  sir,  I   can  fetch  nine  thousand 

for't 

Eng.  Of  the  king's  glover? 
Meer.  Yes ;  how  heard  you  that  ? 
Eng.  Sir,  I  do  know  you  can. 
Meer.  Within  this  hour ; 
And  reserve  half  my  secret.    Pluck  another ; 
See  if  thou    hast  a  happier  hand  ;  [Trains 

draws  out  another.}   I  thought  so. 
The  very  next  worse  to  it  !  "  Bottle-ale." 
Yet    this   is   two   and    twenty  thousand. 

Prithee 

Pull  out  another,  two  or  three. 
Fitz.  Good  ;  stay,  friend — 
By    bottle-ale  two  and    twenty  thousand 

pound  ? 

Meer.  Yes,  sir,  it's  cast  to  penny-half 
penny  farthing. 
On  the  back-side  there  you  may  see    it, 

read, 
will  not  bate  a  Harrington  of  the  sum.3 


ril  begin  at  the  pan, 
Not  at  the  skirts  ;  as  some  nave  done,  and 

lost 

All  that  they  "wrought,  &c.]  Pan  is  not  easily 
distinguished  from  skirt.  Both  words  seem 
to  refer  to  the  outer  parts  or  extremities.  Per 
haps  Meercraft  means— on  a  broader  scale,  on  a 
more  extended  front.  The  remainder  of  the 
speech  apparently  alludes  to  some  well-known 
disaster  of  thj  time.  Many  schemes  were  set 
on  foot  about  this  period,  not  only  for  draining 
the  fens  of  Lincolnshire,  but  for  gaining  land 
from  the  sea  in  various  places  ;  of  these  not  a 
few  failed  ;  but  the  attempts  were  not  wholly 
lost  to  the  community,  since  they  taught  later 
adventurers  to  avoid  the  errors  of  the  original 
projectors. 

The  boldness  of  the  plans  for  draining  the  fens, 
seems  to  have  startled  the  public  more  than  all 
the  others  exhibited  to  their  consideration :  hence 
the  perpetual  allusions  to  it  in  our  old  dramatists. 
One  has  just  been  mentioned ;  another  is  now 
before  me : 

"  Our  projector 

Will  undertake  the  making  of  bay  salt, 
For  a  penny  a  bushel,  to  serve  all  the  state  ; 
Another  dreams  of  building  waterworkes, 
Drying  of fenns  and  marshes,  like  the  Dutch 
men." — Holland's  Leaguer,  act  i.  sc.  5. 

Like  yonr  borachio 

Of  Spain,]  "Borachio  (says  Minsheu)  is  a 
bottle  commonly  of  a  pigges  skin,  with  the  hair 
inward,  dressed  inwardly  with  rozen,  to  keep 
wine  or  liquor  sweet.  "—Wines  preserved  in  these 
bottles  contract  a  peculiar  flavour,  and  are  then 
said  to  taste  of  the  borachio. 


8  I  will  not  bate  a  Harrington  of  the  sum.  ] 
In  1613,  a  patent  was  granted  to  John  Stanhope, 
Lord  Harrington,  Treasurer  of  the  Chambers, 
for  the  coinage  of  royal  farthing  tokens,  of  which 
he  seems  to  have  availed  himself  with  sufficient 
liberality.  Some  clamour  was  excited  on  the 
occasion  ;  but  it  speedily  subsided  ;  for  the  Star 
Chamber  kept  a  watchful  eye  on  the  first  symp 
toms  of  discontent  at  these  pernicious  indul 
gences.  "Now"  (says  the  author  of  the  first 
fourteen  years  of  King  James}  "my  Lord  Har 
rington  obtained  a  patent  of  his  majesty  for  the 
making  of  brasse  farthings,  a  thing  that  brought 
with  it  some  contempt,  though  lawful,  for  all 
things  lawful  are  not  expedient,  who  being  en 
joined  to  goe  into  the  Low  Countries  with  her 
Grace"  (the  Princess  Elizabeth,  married  to  the 
Palsgiave)  "by  the  way  lost  his  life."  From 
this  nobleman  they  took  the  name  of  Harring 
tons  in  common  conversation  ;  thus  Sir  Henry 
Wotton  :  "  I  have  lost  four  or  five  friends,  and 
not  gotten  the  value  of  one  Harrington.'' — Letters, 
p.  558.  Several  of  these  little  pieces  were  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Waldron,  and  Whalley  caused  one 
of  them  to  be  engraved. 

In  that  amusing  collection  of  anecdotes,  &c., 
the  Ojconiana,  there  is  a  singular  error  respect-     • 
ing    this    word,     which    occurs     in    Drunken    \ 
Barnabys  Journal: 

"  Veni  Harrington,  bonum  omen  I 
Vere  amans  illud  nomnn  ; 
Hart  ingtoni  dcdi  nujnniuint 
Et  fortunce  pene  suinmum, 
Indigent  i  postiilanti 
Benedictionem  danti." 
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I'll  win  it  in  my  water,  and  my  malt, 
My  furnaces,  and  hanging  of  my  coppers, 
The  tonning,  and  the  subtlety  of  my  yest ; 
And  then  the  earth  of  my  bottles,  which 

I  dig, 
Turn  up,  and  steep,  and  work,  and  neal, 

myself, 
To   a  degree    of  porcelane.      You    will 

wonder 

At  my  proportions,  what  I  will  put  up 
In  seven  years  !  for  so  long  time  I  ask 
For  my  invention.  I  will  save  in  cork, 
In  my  mere  stop'ling,  above  three  thousand 

pound 
Within  that  term  ;  by  googing  of  them 

out 
Just  to  the   size  of  my  bottles,  and  not 

slicing : 
There's  infinite  loss  in  that.    [Trains  draws 

out  another.']  What  hast  thou  there? 
O!  "  Making  wine  of  raisins  :"  this  is  in 

hand  now. 
Eng.  Is  not  that  strange,  sir,  to  make 

wine  of  raisins  71 
Meer.  Yes,  and  as  true  a  wine  as  the 

wines  of  France, 

Or  Spain,  or  Italy  :  look  of  what  grape 
My  raisin  is,  that  wine  I'll  render  perfect ; 
As  of  the  Muscatel  grape,  I'll  render  Mus 
catel  ; 

Of  the  Canary,  his ;  the  Claret,  his  ; 
So  of  a'l  kinds  :  and  bate  you  of  the  prices 
Of  wine   throughout  the  kingdom  half  in 

half. 
Eng.  But  how,  sir,  if  you  raise  the  other 

commodity, 
Raisins  ? 


Meer.    Why,    then   I'll  make  it  out  of 

blackberries, 
And  it  shall  do  the  same.     Tis  but  more 

art, 
And  the  charge  less.     Take  out  another. 

Fitz.  No,  good  sir, 
Save  you  the  trouble,   I'll  not  look,   nor 

hear 
Of  any  but  your  first  there  ;  the  drowned 

land; 
If't  will  do  as  you  say. 

Meer.  Sir,  there's  not  place 
To  give  you  demonstration  of  these  things, 
They  are  a  little  too  subtle.     But  I  could 

shew  you 

Such  a  necessity  in  it,  as  you  must  be 
But  what  you  please  ;  against  the  received 

heresy 
That  F.ngland  bears  no  dukes.2    Keep  you 

the  land,  sir, 
The  greatness  of  the  estate  shall  throw't 

upon  you. 

If  you  like  better  turning  it  to  money, 
What  may  not  you,  sir,  purchase  with  that 

wealth  ? 
Say    you  should  part   with    two  of  your 

millions, 
To  be  the  thing  you  would,  who  would  not 

do't? 

As  I  protest  I  will,  out  of  my  dividend, 
Lay  for  some  petty  principality 
In  Italy,  from  the  church  :  now  you  per 
haps 
Fancy    the    smoke    of   England    rather? 

But 

Have  you  no  private  room,  sir,  to  draw  to, 
To  enlarge  ourselves  more  upon  ? 


"Thence  to  Harrington,  be  it  spoken, 
For  name's  sake,  I  gave  a  token 
To  a  beggar  that  did  crave  it 
And  as  cheerfully  receive  it. 
More  he  need  not  me  importune, 
For  'twas  the  utmost  of  my  fortune." 

From  this  passage,  the  surname  of  Harrington 
has  been  absurdly  given  to  Barnaby — "though 
it  must  be  observed"  (the  collector  says)  "that 
in  the  Latin  there  is  little  if  any  proof  of  Bar- 
naby's  surname  being  Harrington,  but  only  in 
the  English  translation."  Vol.  ii.  p.  57.  In  fact, 
there  is  no  proof  of  it  in  either  language.  Bar 
naby  simply  means  to  say.  that  when  he  reached 
Harrington,  he  had  in  his  pocket  the  token  or 
fanning  piece  of  that  name,  which  he  looked  on 
as  a  fortunate  circumstance.  This  Harrington 
he  bestowed  in  charity ;  and  as  it  was  the  whole 
of  his  stock,  the  act  may  be  placed  as  a  small 
set-off  against  some  of  his  drunken  frolics. 

J  Is  not  that  strange,  sir,  to  make  wine  oj 
raisins  ?]  Whatever  it  might  be  in  Fitzdottrel's 
days,  it  is  sufficiently  familiar  in  ours.  The  late 


Mr.  Beaufoy  would  have  outgone  Meercraft  in 
his  own  way  ;  and  his  successors  are  thought  to 
have  improved  even  upon  his  ingenuity. 

Against  the  received  heresy 
That  England  bears  no  dukes.]  I  know  not 
when  this  heresy  crept  in.  There  was  appa 
rently  some  unwillingness  to  create  dukes  as  a 
title  of  honour  in  the  Norman  race ;  probably 
because  the  Conqueror  and  his  immediate  suc 
cessors  were  Dukes  of  Normandy,  and  did  not 
choose  that  a  subject  should  enjoy  similar 
dignities  with  themselves.  The  first  of  the 
English  who  bore  the  title  was  Edward  the 
Black  Prince  (son  of  Edward  III.),  who  was 
created  Duke  of  Cornwall  by  charter,  as  Collins 
says,  in  1337.  The  dignity  being  subsequently 
conferred  on  several  of  the  blood-royal  and  of 
the  nobility,  who  came  to  untimely  ends,  an 
idea  seems  to  have  been  entertained  by  the 
vulgar  that  the  title  itself  was  ominous.  At  the 
accession  of  James  I.  to  the  crown  of  this 
country  there  was,  1  believe,  no  English  peer  of 
ducal  dignity. 
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[ACT  II. 


Fit*.  O  yes.— Devil  I 

Mcer.  These,  sir,  are  businesses  ask  to 

be  carried 
With  caution,  and  in  cloud. 

Fits.  I  apprehend 
They  do,  sir. 

Enter  Pug. 

Devil,  which  way  is  your  mistress? 
Pug.  Above,  sir,  in  her  chamber. 
Fitz.  O,  that's  well : 
Then  this  way,  good  sir. 

Meer.  I  shall  follow  you.     Trains, 
Give  me  the  bag,  and  go  you  presently, 
Commend  my  service  to  my  Lady  Tail- 
bush. 

Tell  her  I  am  come  from  court  this  morn 
ing;  say 
I  have  got  our  business  moved,  and  well  : 

entreat  her 
That  she  give,  you  the  fourscore  angels,  and 

see  them 

Disposed  of  to  my  counsel,  Sir  Paul  Either- 
side. 

Some  time  to-day  I'll  wait  upon  her  lady 
ship 
With  the  relation.  [Exit  Trains. 

Eng.  Sir,  of  what  dispatch 
He  is  !  do  you  mark?  [Aside  to  Fitz. 

Meer.  Engine,  when  did  you  see 
My  cousin   Everill?   keeps  he  still  your 

quarter 
In  the  Bermudas? 

Eng.  Yes,  sir,  he  was  writing 
This  morning  very  hard. 

Meer.  Be  not  you  known  to  him, 
That  I  am  come  to  town  :  I  have  effected 
A  business  for  him,  but  I  would  have  it  take 

him 

Before  he  thinks  for't. 

Eng.   Is  it  past? 

Meer.  Not  yet. 

'Tis  well  o'  the  way. 

Eng.  O  sir  !  your  worship  takes 
Infinite  pains. 


1  A  sluggish  nature  puts  off  man  and  kind.] 
i.e.,  human  nature.  See  vol.  ii.  p.  89  a. 

*  /  will  not  have  Good  Fortune  or  God's 
Blessing 

Let  in  -while  I  am  busy.'}  "Once  upon  a 
time  there  was  an  old  chuff;  and  when  he 
brought  home  money  he  used  to  say,  'Wife, 
this  must  not  be  spent ;  it  must  be  laid  by  for 
good  fortune.'  As  he  did  this  often,  a  neighbour 
chanced  to  overhear  him :  so  he  dressed  himself 
like  a  wayfaring  man,  and  when  the  husband 
was  busy  elsewhere  knocked  at  the  door.  '  Who 
are  you?  said  the  wife.  •  I  am  Good  Fortune, 


Meer.  I  love  friends  to  be  active  : 
A  sluggish  nature  puts  off  man  and  kind.1 
Eng.  And  such  a  blessing  follows  it. 
Meer.  I  thank 

My  fate.— Pray  you  let's  be  private,  sir. 
Fitz.  In  here. 
Meer.  Where  none  may  interrupt  us. 

[Exeunt  Meer  and  Engine. 

Fit*.  You  hear,  Devil, 

Lock  the  street  doors  fast,  and  let  no  one  in, 

Except  they  be  this  gentleman's  followers, 

To  trouble  me.     Do  you  mark  ?   You  have 

heard  and  seen 
Something  to-day,  and  by   it  you   may 

gather 
Your  mistress  is  a  fruit  that's  worth  the 

stealing, 
And  therefore  worth  the  watching.  Be  you 

sure  now 
You  have  all  your  eyes  about  you  ;  and  let 

in 
No  lace-woman,   nor  bawd,  that  brings 

French  masks, 
And  cut- works  ;  see  you  ?  nor  old  croans 

with  wafers, 

To  convey  letters :  nor  no  youths,  dis 
guised 

Like  country-wives,  with  cream  and  mar 
row  puddings. 

Much  knavery  may  be  vented  in  a  pudding, 
Much  bawdy  intelligence  :  they  are  shrewd 

cyphers. 

Nor  turn  the  key  to  any  neighbour's  need ; 
Be  it  but  to  kindle  fire,  or  beg  a  little, 
Put  it  out  rather,  all  out,  to  an  ash, 
That  they  may  see  no  smoke.     Or  water, 

spill  it ; 
Knock  on  the  empty  tubs,  that  by  th» 

sound 
They  may  be  forbid  entry.    Say  we  are 

robbed 

If  any  come  to  borrow  a  spoon  or  so ; 
I  will  not  have  Good  Fortune  or  God's 

Blessing 
Let  in  while  I  am  busy.2 


and  I  am  come  for  the  money  which  your  hus 
band  has  laid  by  for  me.'  So  this  simple  woman 
gave  it  to  him,  and  when  her  good  man  came 
home  told  him  very  pleasantly  that  Good  Fortune 
had  called  for  the  money  which  had  been  so  long 
kept  for  him." 

Let  us  cast  away  nothing,  for  we  know  not 
what  use  we  may  have  for  it.  This  I  had  from 
my  nurse  some  fifty  years  ago.  She  knew  no 
more  of  Jonson  than  I  did ;  but  her  story  gives 
an  apt  explanation  of  a  passage  which  has 
puzzled  far  wiser  heads  than  either  of  ours,  and 
might  perhaps  have  been  sought  elsewhere  to 
very  little  purpose. 
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Pug.  I'll  take  care,  sir ; 
They  shall  not  trouble  you  if  they  would. 
Fitz.  Well,  do  so.  {Exit. 

Pug.  I  have  no  singular  service  of  this 

now, 

Nor  no  superlative  master  !    I  shall  wish 
To  be  in  hell  again  at  leisure  !  bring 
A  Vice  from  thence  !  that  had  been  such  a 

subtlety 

As  to  bring  broadcloths  hither,  or  trans 
port 

Fresh  oranges  into  Spain.     I  find  it  now  ; 
My  chief  was  in  the  right.     Can  any  fiend 
Boast  of  a  better  Vice,  than  here  by  nature 
And  art  they're  owners  of?    Hell  never 

own  me, 

But  I  am  taken  !  the  fine  tract  of  it 
Pulls  me  along  !  to  hear  men  such  pro 
fessors 
Grown  in  our  subtlest  sciences !    My  first 

act  now 

Shall  be  to  make  this  master  of  mine  cuck 
old  : 

The  primitive  work  of  darkness  I  will  prac 
tise. 

I  will  deserve  so  well  of  my  fair  mistress 
By  my  discoveries  first,  my  counsels  after, 
And  keeping  counsel  after  that,  as  who 
So  ever  is  one,  I  will  be  another  sure, 
I'll  have  my  share.    Most  delicate  damned 

flesh 
She  will  be  !     O,  that  I  could  stay  time 

now  ! 
Midnight  will  come  too  fast  upon  me,  I 

fear, 
To  cut  my  pleasure 

Enter  Mrs.  Fitzdottrel. 
Mrs.  Fitz.   Look  at  the  back  door, 
One  knocks,  see  who  it  is. 
Pug.  Dainty  she-Devil ! 

\Aside  and  exit. 
Mrs.  Fitz.  I  cannot  get  this  venture  of 

the  cloke 

Out  of  my  fancy,  nor  the  gentleman's  way 
He  took,  which  though  'twere  strange,  yet 

it  was  handsome, 

And  had  a  grace  withal,  beyond  the  new 
ness. 


Sure  he  will  think  me  that  dull,  stupid  crea 
ture 

He  said,  and  may  conclude  it,  if  I  find 
not 

Some  thought  to  thank  the  attempt.  He 
did  presume, 

By  all  the  carriage  of  it,  on  my  brain, 

For  answer ;  and  will  swear  'tis  very 
barren, 

If  it  can  yield  him  no  return. 

Re-enter  Pug. 

Who  is  it? 
Pug.  Mistress,   it  is— but  first,  let  me 

assure 

The  excellence  of  mistresses,  I  am, 
Although  my  master's  man,  my  mistress' 

slave, 
The  servant    of   her  secrets,   and  sweet 

turns, 

And  know  what  fitly  will  conduce  to  either. 
Mrs.   Fitz.    What's  this?     I    pray  you 

come  to  yourself,  and  think 
What  your  part  is ;   to  make  an  answer. 

Tell, 
Who  is  at  the  door? 

Pug.  The  gentleman,  mistress, 
Who   was    at  the  cloke-char^e   to  speak 

with  you 

This  morning;  who  expects  only  to  take 
Some  small  commandments  from  you,  what 

you  please, 
Worthy  your  form,  he  says,  and  gentlest 

manners. 
Mrs.   Fitz.  O!    you'll  anon  prove  his 

hired  man,  I  fear; 
What  has  he  given  you  for  this  message  ? 

sir, 
Bid  him  put  off  his  hopes  of  straw,  and 

leave 
To  spread  his  nets  in  view  thus.     Though 

they  take 

Master  Fitzdottrel,  I  am  no  such  foul 
Nor  fair  one,  tell  him,   will  be  had  with 

stalking  ;l 

And  wish  him  to  forbear  his  acting  to  me, 
At  the    gentleman's  chamber-window  in 

Lincoln's-inn  there, 
That  opens  to  my  gallery  ;  else  I  swear 


1  Though  they  take 

Master  Fitzdottrel,  I  am  no  such  foul 

Nor  fair  one,  tell  hint,  will  be  had  with  stnlk- 

jng  ;]     This  punning  allusion  of  foul  to  fowl  is 

introduced  for  the  sake  of  playing  upon  the  word 

dottrel  (the  name  of  her  husband),  a  silly  bird 

usually  taken  by  stalking,  in  the  plain  sense  of 

the  word.   "  The  dotterel  (Fuller  tells  us)  is  avis 

yeXoTOTTOio?,  a  mirth-making  bird,  so  ridiculously 

inimical  that  he   is    easily  caught,   or    rather 


catcheth  himself  by  his  over-active  imitation. 
As  the  fowler  stretcheth  forth  his  arms  and  legs, 
stalking  towards  the  bird,  so  the  bird  extendeth 
his  legs  and  wings,  approaching  the  fowler  till 
he  is  surprised  in  the  net."  To  this  simplicity 
of  the  dottrel  there  are  allusions  in  every  part  of 
this  play.  Fuller  adds  a  very  comfortable  con 
sideration.  "  It  is  observed  that  the  foolisher 
the  woodcock,  dotterel,  codshead.  &c.  the  finer 
the  flesh  thereof."  See  his  Lincolnshire. 
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To  acquaint  my  husband  with  his  folly,  and 

leave  him 

To  the  just  rage  of  his  offended  jealousy. 
Or  if  your  master's  sense  be  not  so  quick 
To  right  me,  tell  him  I  shall  find  a  friend 
That  will  repair  me.  Say  I  will  be  quiet 
In  mine  own  house.  Pray  you  in  those 

words  give  it  him. 

Pug.  This  is  some  fool  turned  I      [Exit. 
Mrs.  Fitz.  If  he  be  the  master 
Now  of  that  state  and  wit  which  I  allow 

him, 

Sure  he  will  understand  me :  I  durst  not 
Be  more  direct ;  for  this  officious  fellow, 
My  husband's  new  groom,  is  a  spy  upon 

me, 

I  find  already.    Yet  if  he  but  tell  him 
This  in  my  words,   he  cannot  but  con- 

ceire 

Himself  both  apprehended  and  requited. 
I  would  not  have  him  think  he  met  a 

statue, 
Or  spoke  to  one,  not  there,  though  I  were 

silent. 

Re-enter  Pug. 

How  now?  have  you  told  him  ? 
Pug.  Yes. 

Mrs.  Fitz.  And  what  says  he? 
Pug.  Says  he ! 
That  which  myself  would  say  to  you,  if  I 

durst 
That  you  are  proud,  sweet  mistress  ;  and 

withal, 

A  little  ignorant  to  entertain 
The  good  that's  proffered  :  and  by  your 
beauty's  leave, 


Not  all  so  wise  as  some  true  politic  wife 
Would  be ;  who  having  matched  with  such 

a  nupson 
(I  speak  it  with  my  master's  peace)1  whose 

face 
Hath  left  to  accuse  him  now,  for  it  doth 

confess  him 
What  you  can  make  him  ;  will  yet  (out  of 

scruple 
And  a  spiced  conscience)  defraud  the  poor 

gentleman, 
At  least  delay  him  in  the  thing  he  longs 

for, 

And  makes  it  his  whole  study,  how  to  com 
pass 

Only  a  title.    Could  but  he  write  cuckold, 
He  had  his  ends:  for,  look  you 


Mrs.  Fitz.  This  can  be 

None  but  my  husband's  wit.  [Aside. 

Pug.  My  precious  mistress 

Mrs.  Fitz.    It  creaks  his  engine:   the 
groom  never  durst 

Be  else  so  saucy.  [Aside. 

Pug.  It  it  were  not  clearly 

His  worshipful  ambition,  and  the  top  of  it, 

The  very  forked  top  too,  why  should  he 

Keep  you  thus  mured  up  in  a  back  room, 
mistress,        • 

Allow  you  ne'er  a  casement  to  the  street, 

Fear  of  engendering  by  the  eyes,  with  gal 
lants? 

Forbid  you  paper,  pen,  and  ink,  like  rat's- 
bane; 

Search  your  half  pint  of  muscatel,  lest  a 
letter 

Be  sunk  in  the  pot ;  and  hold  your  new- 
laid  egg 

Against  the  fire,  lest  any  charm  be  writ 
there? 

Will  you  make  benefit  of  truth,  dear  mis 
tress, 

If  I  do  tell  it  you?    I  do't  not  often  - 

I  am  set  over  you,  employed  indeed 

To  watch  your  steps,  your  looks,  your  very 
breathings, 

And  to  report  them  to  him.     Now  if  you 

Will  be  a  true,  right,  delicate,  sweet  mis 
tress, 

Why,  we  will  make  a  Cokes  of  this  Wise 
Master, 

We  will,   my  mistress,   an  absolute  fine 
Cokes, 

And  mock  to  air  all  the  deep  diligences 

Of  such  a  solemn  and  effectual  ass, 

An  ass  to  so  good  purpose  as  we'll  use 
him. 

I  will  contrive  it  so,  that  you  shall  go 

To  plays,  to  masques,  to  meetings,  and  to 
feasts : 

For,  why  is  all  this  rigging  and  fine  tackle, 
mistress, 

If  your  neat   handsome    vessels   of  good 
sail, 

Put  not  forth  ever  and  anon  with  your 
nets 

Abroad  into  the  world  ?  It  is  your  fishing. 

There  you  shall  choose  your  friends,  youi 
servants,  lady, 

Your  squires  of  honour;  I'll  convey  your 
letters, 

Fetch  answers,  do  you  all  the  offices 


1  /  speak  it  with  my  master's  peace.]  i.e., 
respectfully,  reverently:  a  bad  translation  of 
cum  pace  domini.  Nupson,  which  occurs  in  the 
preceding  line,  is  used  by  our  old  writers  for  a 


gull,  an  easy  dupe.  As  they  sometimes  write  it 
nup,  it  may  be  corrupted  from  the  Greek  vi\tr. 
Both  nup  and  nupson  are  found  in  the  old 
comedy  of  Lingua.  See  vol.  i.  p.  44  b. 
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That  can  belong  to  your  blood  and  beauty. 

And, 

For  the  variety,  at  my  times,  although 
I  am  not  in  due  symmetry,  the  man 
Of  that  proportion  ;  or  in  rule 
Of  physic,  of  the  just  complexion  ; 
Or  of  that  truth  of  Picardil  in  clothes,1 
To  boast  a  sovereignty  o'er  ladies  ;  yet 
I  know  to  do  my  turns,  sweet  mistress. 

Come,  kiss 

Mrs.  Fitz.  How  now  ! 

Pug.  Dear,  delicate  mistress,  I  am  your 

slave, 
Your  little  worm  that  loves  you ;  your  fine 

monkey, 
Your  dog,  your  Jack,  your  Pug,  that  longs 

to  be 

Styled  o'  your  pleasures. 
Mrs.  Fitz.    \alo2id.~]    Hear  you  all  this?2 

Sir,  pray  you 
Come  from  your    standing,   do,    a  little, 

spare 
Yourself,  sir,  from  your  watch,  t'applaud 

your  squire, 
That  so  well  follows  your  instructions  ! 

Enter  Fitzdottrel. 
Fitz.  How  now,  sweetheart !  what  is  the 

matter? 

Mrs.  Fitz.  Good  ! 
You  are  a  stranger  to  the  plot !  you  set 

not 

Your  saucy  Devil  here,  to  tempt  your  wife, 
With  all  the  insolent  uncivil  language, 
Or  action,  he  could  vent ! 
Fitz.  Did  you  so,  Devil  ? 
Mrs.  Fitz.   Not  you  ! 
You  were  not  planted  in  your  hole  to  hear 

him 

Upon  the  stairs,  or  here  behind  the  hang 
ings ! 
I  do  not  know  your  qualities  !   he  durst 

do  it, 

And  you  not  give  directions ! 
Fitz.  You  shall  see,  wife, 


Whether  he  durst  or  no,  and  what  it  was 
I  did  direct.  [Exit. 

Pug.  Sweet  mistress,  are  you  mad  ? 

Re-enter  Fitzdottrel  with  a  cudgel. 

Fitz.  You  most  mere  rogue!  you  open 

manifest  villain ! 
You  fiend-apparent,    you !    you  declared 

hell-hound  ! 
Pug.  Good  sir. 
Fitz.  Good  knave,  good  rascal,  and  good 

traitor. 

Now  I  do  find  you  parcel  Devil  indeed. 
Upon  the  point  of   trust !    in  your  first 

charge, 

The  very  day  of  your  probation, 
To  tempt  your  mistress!      [Beats  Pug.] 

You  do  see,  good  wedlock, 
How  I  directed  him  ? 
Mrs.  Fitz.  Why,  where,  sir,  were  you  ? 
Fitz.  Nay,  there  is  one  blow  more  for 
exercise :  [Strikes  him  again. 

I  told  you  I  should  do  it. 

Pug.  Would  you  had  done,  sir. 

Fitz.    O,   wife,    the    rarest  man ! — (yet 

there's  another 

To  put  you  in  mind  o'  the  last) — [Beats 

him  again.]   Such  a  brave  man,  wife  ! 

Within,  he  has  his  projects,  and  does  vent 

them 
The  gallantest ! — Were   you  tentiginous, 

ha? 

Would  you  be  acting  of  the  incubus  ? 
Did  her  silk's  rustling  move  you  ? 
Pug.  Gentle  sir! 
Fitz.  Out  of  my  sight.      If  thy  name 

were  not  Devil, 
Thou  shouldst  not  stay  a  minute  with  me. 

In, 

Go,  yet  stay,  yet  go  too.     I  am  resolved 
What   I   will  do,   and  you  shall  know't 

aforehand, 

Soon  as  the  gentleman  is  gone,  do  you 
hear? 


1  Or  of  that  truth  of  Picardil  in  clothes.'} 
This  alludes  to  the  fashion  then  in  vogue. 
Picardils  were  the  stiff  upright  collars  that 
were  fastened  on  to  the  coat ;  and  Pug  means 
by  the  expression  that  his  clothes  perhaps  were 
not  made  enough  in  the  reigning  mode  to  capti 
vate  a  lady's  fancy. — WHAL. 

Whalley  did  not  perceive  that  Pug  (unless 
the  author  has  forgotten  himself)  is  affecting 
modesty,  since  he  had  not  only  assumed  a  hand 
some  body,  but  also  a  fashionable  dress,  "made 
new"  for  a  particular  occasion.  See  act  v.  sc.  i. 
With  respect  to  the  piccadil,  or,  as  Jonson  writes 
it  Picardil  (as  if  he  supposed  the  fashion  of 


wearing  it  to  be  derived  from  Picardy),  the  term 
is  simply  a  diminutive  of  picca  (Span,  and  Ital.) 
a  spear-head,  and  was  given  to  this  article  of 
foppery  from  a  fancied  resemblance  of  its 
stiffened  plaits  to  the  bristled  points  of  those 
weapons.  Blount  thinks,  and  apparently  with 
justice,  that  Piccadilly  took  its  name  from  the 
sale  of  the  "  small  stiff  collars  so  called,"  which 
was  first  set  on  foot  in  a  house  near  the  western 
extremity  of  the  present  street  by  one  Higgins, 
a  tailor. 

3  Hear  you  all  this?  &c.]  This  is  addressed 
to  her  husband,  whom,  as  the  margin  of  the  old 
copy  says,  she  supposes  to  be  on  the  watch. 
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[ACT  ii. 


I'll  help  your  lisping.    [Exit  Pug.]    Wife, 

such  a  man,  \vifo  ! 

He  has  such  plots  !  he  will  make  me  a  duke ! 
No  less,  by  heaven !    six  mares  to  your 

coach,  wife  ! 

That's  your  proportion  !  and  your  coach 
man  bald,1 
Because  he  shall  be  bare  enough.     Do  not 

you  laugh, 
We  are  looking  for  a  place,  and  all,  in  the 

map, 

What  tobe  of.  Have  faith,  be  not  an  infidel. 
You  know  I  am  not  easy  to  be  gulled. 
I  swear,  when  I  have  my  millions,  else,  I'll 

make 

Another,  duchess  ;  if  you  have  not  faith. 
Mrs.  Fitz.  You'll  have  too  much,  I  fear, 

in  these  false  spirits. 
Fitz.  Spirits !     O,  no  such  thing,  wife  ! 

wit,  mere  wit. 

This  man  defies  the  Devil  and  all  his  works, 
He  does't  by  engine  and  devices,  he  ! 
He  has  his  winged  ploughs,  that  go  with 

sails, 
Will  plough  you  forty  acres  at  once !  and 

mills 
Will  spout  you  water  ten  miles  off!    All 

Crowland 
Is  ours,  wife ;    and  the  fens,  from  us,  in 

Norfolk, 
To  the  utmost  bounds  in  Lincolnshire !  we 

have  viewed  it, 

And  measured  it  within  all  by  the  scale : 
The  richest  tract  of  land,  love,  in  the  king 
dom  ! 
There  will  be  made  seventeen  or  eighteen 

millions, 
Or  more,  as  't  may  be  handled !  wherefore 

think, 


Sweetheart,  if  thou  hast  a  fancy  to  one 

place 

More  than  another,  to  be  duchess  of, 
Now  name  it ;  I  will  have  't,  whate'er  it 

cost, 

(If  'twill  be  had  for  money,)  either  here, 
Or  in  France,  or  Italy. 
Mrs.  Fitz.  You  have  strange  phantasies ! 

Enter  Meercraft  and  Engine. 

Meer.  Where  are  you,  sir  ? 
Fitz.  I  see  thou  hast  no  talent 
This  way,  wife.      Up  to  thy  gallery,  do, 

chuck, 
Leave  us  to  talk  of  it  who  understand  it. 

[£xitMrs.  Fitz. 
Meer.  I  think  we  have  found  a  place  to 

fit  you  now,  sir. 
Gloucester. 
Fitz.  O  no,  I'll  none. 
Meer.  Why,  sir? 
Fitz.  Tis  fatal.2 
Meer.  That  you  say  right  in.      Spenser, 

I  think  the  younger, 
Had  his  last  honour  thence.     But  he  was 

but  earl. 
Fitz.  I  know  not  that,  sir.    But  Thomas 

of  Woodstock, 

I'm  sure  was  duke,  and  he  was  made  away 
At   Calice,  as   Duke    Humphrey  was   at 

Bury: 
And  Richard  the  Third,  you  know  what 

end  he  came  to. 
Meer.  By  my  faith  you  are  cunning  in 

the  chronicle,  sir. 
Fitz.  No,  I  confess  I  have  it  from  the 

playbooks,3 
And  think  they  are  more  authentic. 


And- 


•  coachman  bald 


A  nayour  coacnman  bald 
Because  he  shall  be  bare  eitough.  ]  1 1  appears 
from  innumerable  passages  in  our  old  plays  that 
it  was  then  considered  as  a  particular  mark  of 
state  and  grandeur  for  the  coachman  to  be  un 
covered. 

8  'Tis  fata  I.]  Seep.  229  a. 
*  No;  I  confess  I  have  it  front  the  playbooks, 
And  think  they  are  more  authentic.}  This 
harmless  passage  has  drawn  a  world  of  obloquy 
on  the  poet  from  the  commentators  on  Shak- 
speare.  Malone  and  Steevens  in  particular  are 
never  weary  of  recurring  to  it  with  spiteful 
triumph.  ''In  the  Devil's  an  Ass  (says  the 
former)  all  Shakspeare's  historical  plays  are 
ridiculed."  And  in  a  Dissertation  to  prove  that 
Henry  VI  was  not  written  by  Shakspeare,  he 
observes—"  the  malignant  Ben,  in  his  Devil's 
an  Ass,  sneers  at  our  author's  pieces,  which 
were  probably  then  the  only  historical  dramas  \ 
on  the  stage."  And  this  is  advanced  in  the  very 


face  of  his  own  arguments  to  prove  that  there 
were  scores,  perhaps  hundreds,  of  others  on  it 
at  the  time  ! — In  the  very  same  page  in  which 
this  wanton  burst  of  impotent  malice  appears  he 
contends  that  "it  is  clear  Shakspeare  was  not 
the  first  who  dramatized  our  old  chronicles ;  and 
that  the  principal  events  of  the  English  history 
were  familiar  to  the  ears  of  his  audience  before 
he  commenced  a  writer  for  the  stage."  Why 
then  was  Jonson  accused  of  aiming  at  Shak 
speare  for  plays  which  he  did  not  write  ?  "Some 
(Mr.  Malone  remarks  in  another  place)  have 
supposed  that  Shakspeare  was  the  first  dramatic 
poet  who  introduced  dramas,  formed  on  the 
Chronicles,  but  this  is  an  undoubted  error. 
Every  one  of  the  subjects  on  which  he  con 
structed  his  historical  plays  appears  to  have 
been  brought  upon  the  scene  before  his  t;me." 
And  yet  Jonson  could  mean  no  one  but  Shak 
speare  !  though,  in  fact,  he  merely  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  his  conceited  simpleton  a  trite  obser- 
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Eng.  That  is  sure,  sir. 

Meer.  [whispers  him.']  What  say  you  to 

this  then  ? 

Fitz.  No,  a  noble  house 
Pretends  to  that.    I  will  do  no  man  wrong. 
Meer.  Then  take  one  proposition  more, 

and  hear  it 
As  past  exception. 
Fitz.  What  is  that? 
Meer.  To  be 
Duke  of  those  lands  you  shall  recover : 

take 
Your  title    thence,  sir,    DUKE   OF   THE 

DROWNED  LANDS, 
Or,  DROWNDLAND. 

Fitz.  Ha  I  that  last  has  a  good  sound  : 
I  like  it  well.     The   Duke   of  Drownd- 

land? 
Eng.  Yes; 
It  goes  like  Groen-land,  sir,  if  you  mark  it. 

Meer.  Ay; 
And  drawing  thus  your  honour  from  the 

work, 

You  make  the  reputation  of  that  greater, 
And  stay  it  the  longer  in  your  name. 

Fitz.  'Tistrue. 
DROWNDLANDS    will   live    in    drowned 

land! 

Meer.  Yes,  when  you1 
Have  no  foot  left ;  as  that  must  be,  sir,  one 

day. 
And  though  it  tarry  in  your  heirs  some 

forty, 

Fifty  descents,  the  longer  liver  at  last  yet 
Must  thrust  them  out  on't,  if  no  quirk  in 
law, 


Or  odd  vice  of  their  own  not  do  it  first. 
We  see  those  changes  daily :  the  fair  lands 
That  were  the  client's    are  the  lawyer's 

now; 
And  those  rich  manors  there  of  goodman 

Taylor's, 
Had  once  more  wood  upon  them  than  the 

yard 
By  which  they  were  measured  out  for  the 

last  purchase.  | 

Nature  hath  these  vicissitudes.    She  makes 
No  man  a  state  of  perpetuity,  sir. 
Fitz.  You  are  in  the  right.  Let 'sin  then, 

and  conclude. — 

Re-enter  Pug. 

In  my  sight  again  !  I'll  talk  with  you  anon. 

[.Exeunt  Fitz.  Meer.  and  Engine. 

Pug.  Sure  he  will  geld  me  if  I  stay,  or 

worse, 
Pluck  out  my  tongue,  one  of  the  two. 

This  fool, 
There  is  no  trusting  of  him  ;  and  to  quit 

him, 
Were  a  contempt  against  my  chief  past 

pardon. 
It  was  a  shrewd   disheartening   this,    at 

first! 
Who  would  have  thought  a  woman  so  well 

harnessed, 

Or  rather  well  caparisoned,  indeed, 
That  wears  such  petticoats,  and  lace  to  her 

smocks, 
Broad  seaming  laces  (as  I  see  them  hang 

there), 


vation  which  had  probably  been  made  by  a 
hundred  others.  Mr.  Malone  is  such  a  blind 
Bayard  in  his  hostility  to  our  poet,  that  it  is 
seldom  necessary  to  do  more  than  to  quote  him 
against  himself  to  refute  his  charges.  After 
proving  from  Gosson  that  the  Chronicles  had 
been  ransacked  for  plays  before  1580,  while 
Shakspeare  perhaps  was  "killing  calves,"  as 
Aubrey  says,  "in  a  high  style,"  he  adds:  Lode^e 
urges  in  defence  of  plays,  that  "  they  dilucidate 
and  well  explain  many  darke  obscure  histories, 
imprinting  them  in  men's  minds  in  such  indelible 
characters  that  they  can  hardly  be  obliterated." 
And  Hey  wood  in  his  Apology  for  Actors,  1612, 
(four  years  prior  to  the  date  of  the  present 
drama),  says,  "Plays  have  taught  the  unlearned 
the  knowledge  of  many  famous  histories,  in 
structed  such  as  cannot  read  in  the  discovery  of 
our  English  Chronicles',  and  what  man  have 
you  now  of  that  weake  capacity  that  being 
possest  of  their  true  use,  cannot  discourse  of 
any  notable  thing  recorded  even  from  William 
the  Conqueror  until  this  day?"  Yet  Jonspn, 
wilh  all  this,  and  ten  times  more,  before  him, 
could  not  forsooth  lightly  touch  on  the  same  sub 


ject  without  being  taxed  from  volume  to  volume 
with  malignantly  sneering  at  Shakspeare  ! 

1  Yes,  when  you 

Have  no  foot  left ;  as  that  must  be,  sir,  one 
day,  &c.] 

The  venturing  upon  so  sad  a  truth  in  the 
midst  of  a  project  of  deceit  is  artful  in  the 
highest  degree,  and  tends  to  throw  an  air  of 
sincerity  over  the  whole. 

The  speech  itself  is  adapted  with  the  most  im 
posing  gravity  from  Horace : 

"  Nam  propriee  tf Hurts  herum  natura,  neque 

ilium 
Nee  me,  nee  quenquam  statuit ;  nos  expulit 

ille, 

Ilium  aut  nequities,  aut  vafri  inscitia  juris, 
Postremo  expellat  certe  vivacior  h&res." 

What  follows  is  admirably  turned  by  Pope : 

"  Shades  that  to  Bacon  might  retreat  afford, 
Become  the  portion  of  a  booby  lord  ; 
And    Helmsley,   once    proud    Buckingham'* 

delight, 
Slides  to  a  scrivener  or  city  knight" 
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[ACT  ii. 


And  garters  which  are  lost,  if  she  can't  shew 

them,1 
Could  have  done  this  ?    Hell !  why  is  she 

so  brave  ? 

It  cannot  be  to  please  Duke  Dottrel,  sure, 
Nor  the  dull  pictures  in  the  gallery, 
Nor  her  own  dear  reflection  in  her  glass  ; 
Yet  that  may  be :  I  have  known  many  of 

them 

Begin  their  pleasure,  but  none  end  it  there : 
(That  I  consider,  as  I  go  along  with  it) 
They  may,  for  want  of  better  company, 
Or  that  they  think  the  better,  spend  an  hour, 
Two,  three,  or  four,  discoursing  with  their 

shadow  ; 

But  sure  they  have  a  farther  speculation. 
No  woman  drest  with  so  much  care  and 

study, 
Doth  dress  herself  in  vain.     I'll  vex  this 

problem 
A  little  more  before  I  leave  it,  sure.    [Exit. 

SCENE  II.— Manly 's    Chambers  in  Lin 
coln's  Inn,  opposite  Fitzdottrel's  House. 

Enter  Wittipol  and  Manly. 

Wit.  This  was  a  fortune  happy  above 

thought, 
That  this  should  prove  thy  chamber  ;  which 

I  feared 

Would  be  my  greatest  trouble  !  this  must  be 
The  very  window,  and  that  the  room. 

Man.  It  is. 

I  now  remember,  I  have  often  seen  there 
A  woman,  but  I  never  marked  her  much. 
Wit.  Where  was  your  soul,  friend  ? 
Man.  Faith,  but  now  and  then 
Awake  unto  those  objects. 

Wit.  You  pretend  so. 
Let  me  not  live,  if  I  am  not  in  love 
More  with  her  wit,  for  this  direction  now, 
Than  with  her  form,  though  I  have  praised 

that  prettily, 

Since  I  saw  her  and  you  to-day.     Read 
those  :     [Gives  him  the  copy  of  a  song, 


1  And  garters  which  are  lost  if  she  can  shew 
them.}  So  the  old  copies  read :  but  the  sense 
seems  to  require  the  addition  of  not,  which 
might  be  dropt  at  the  press.  "  Garters  of  four 
score  pound  a  pair,"  are  mentioned  by  Satan  in 
the  first  scene,  and  we  may  be  pretty  confident 
that  some  mode  of  displaying  them  was  in  use. 
Pug  could  see  the  lace  of  his  lady's  smock,  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  embroidered  extremities 
of  her  garters  were  permitted  to  hang,  as  he 
says,  quite  as  low  as  that.  [The  misprint  is  so 
obvious  that  I  have  made  the  change  in  the 
text.— F.  C.] 

1  This  scene,  the  margin  of  the  old  copy  tells 


They'll  go  unto  the  air  you  love  so  well. 
Try   them    unto    the    note,     maybe    the 

music 
Will  call  her  sooner  ;  light,  she's  here  ! 

sing  quickly. 

Mrs.  Fitzdottrel  appears  at  a  window  of 
her  house  fronting  that  of  Manly  s  Cham 
bers* 

Mrs.  Fitz.  Either  he  understood  him  not ; 

or  else 

The  fellow  was  not  faithful  in  delivery 
Of  what  I  bade.      And  I  am  justly  payed, 
That  might  have  made  my  profit  of  his 

service, 
But    by    mistaking,    have  drawn   on  his 

envy,3 
And  done  the  worse  defeat  upon  myself. 

[Manly  sings. 
How  !  music  ?  then  he  may  be  there  :  and 

is,  sure. 

Enter  Pug  behind. 

Pug.  O  !  is  it  so?  is  there  the  interview  ! 
Have  I  drawn  to  you  at  last,  my  cunning 

lady? 
The     Devil    is    an   ass !    fooled  off  and 

beaten ! 
Nay,  made  an  instrument,  and  could  not 

scent  it  ! 
Well,  since  you  have  shewn  the  malice  of  a 

woman, 
No  less  than  her  true  wit  and  learning, 

mistress, 

I'll  try  if  little  Pug  have  the  malignity 
To  recompense  it,  and  so  save  his  danger. 
Tis  not  the  pain,  but  the  discredit  of  it, 
The  Devil  should  not  keep  a  body  entire. 

[Aside  and  exit. 

Wit.  Away,  fall  back,  she  comes. 
Man.  I  leave  you,  sir, 
The  master  of  my  chamber  :  I  have  busi 
ness.  [Exit. 
Wit.  Mistress  ! 


us,  is  "acted  at  two  windows  as  out  of  two 
contiguous  buildings."  Whoever  has  noticed  the 
narrow  streets  or  rather  lanes  of  our  ancestors, 
and  observed  how  story  projected  beyond  story, 
till  the  windows  of  the  upper  rooms  almost 
touched  on  different  sides,  will  easily  conceive 
the  feasibility  of  everything  which  takes  place 
between  Wittipol  and  his  mistress,  though  they 
make  their  appearance  in  different  houses. 

8  But  by  mistaking,  have  drawn  on  his  envy,  j 
i.e.,  ill-will,  displeasure.  As  this  sense  of  the 
word  is  altogether  obsolete,  it  seems  just  neces 
sary  to  notice  it. 
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Mrs.  Fitz.  {advances  to  the -window. ~\  You 

make  me  paint,  sir.1 
Wit.  They  are  fair  colours, 
Lady,  and  natural !  I  did  receive 
Some  commands  from  you  lately,  gentle 

lady, 

But  so  perplexed,  and  wrapt  in   the  de 
livery, 

As  I  may  fear  to  have  misinterpreted  : 
But  must  make  suit  still  to  be  near  your 

grace. 

Mrs.  Fitz.  Who  is  there  with  you,  sir  ? 
Wit.  None  but  myself. 
It  falls  out,  lady,  to  be  a  dear  friend's  lodg 
ing  ; 

Wherein  there's  some  conspiracy  of  fortune 
With  your  poor  servant's  blest  affections. 
Mrs.  Fitz.  Who  was  it  sung  ? 
Wit.  He,  lady,  but  he's  gone, 
Upon  my  entreaty  of  him,  seeing  you 
Approach  the  window.     Neither  need  you 

doubt  him, 

If  he  were  here  ;  he  is  too  much  a  gentle 
man. 
Mrs.  Fitz.  Sir,  if  you  judge  me  by  this 

simple  action, 

And  by  the  outward  habit  and  complexion 
Of  easiness  it  hath  to  your  design, 
You  may  with  justice  say  I  am  a  woman, 
And  a  strange  woman.  But  when  you  shall 

please 

To  bring  but  that  concurrence  of  my  for 
tune 
To   memory,   which    to-day  yourself  did 

urge, 

It  may  beget  some  favour  like  excuse, 
Though  none  like  reason. 

Wit.  No,  my  tuneful  mistress  ? 
Then  surely  love  hath  none,  nor  beauty  any ; 
Nor  nature,  violenced  in  both  [ofj  these  : 


1  You  make  me  paint,]  i.e.,  blush.  This  word 
is  prettily  applied  by  Emily  in  the  Two  Noble 
Kinsmen : 

"  Of  all  flowers 
Methinks  the  rose  is  best : 
It  is  the  very  emblem  of  a  maid  ; 
For  when  the  west  wind  courts  her  gentily, 
How  modestly  she  blows  znA  paints  the  sun 
With  her  chaste  blushes  !" 

*  These  sister-swelling  breasts ;]  This  is  an 
elegant  and  poetical  rendering  of  the  sororiantes 
mammce  of  the  Latins,  which  Festus  thus  ex 
plains  :  "  Sororiare  pueliarum  mammez  dicun- 
tur,  cum  primum  tumescunt."  Here  (the 
margin  says)  he  grows  more  familiar  in  his 
courtship.  And  again,  Wittipol plays  with  her 
paps,  kisses  her  hands,  &*c.  This  is  indeed 
growing'  familiar  I  but  strange  as  it  may 
appear,  liberties  very  similar  to  these  were  in 


With  all  whose  gentle   tongues  you  speak 

at  once. 

[  thought  I  had  enough  removed  already 
That  scruple  from  your  breast,  and  left  you 

all  reason  ; 
When  through  my  morning's  perspective  I 

shewed  you 
A  man  so  above  excuse,  as  he's  the  cause, 
Why  anything  is  to  be  done  upon  him  ; 
And  nothing  called  an  injury,  misplaced. 
I  rather  now  had    hope  to  shew  you  how 

love 

By  his  accesses  grows  more  natural  : 
And  what  was  done  this  morning  with  such 

force, 
Was  but   devised    to  serve   the  present, 

then. 

That  since  Love  hath  the  honour  to  ap 
proach 
These  sister-swelling  breasts  ;2  and  touch 

this  soft 

And  rosy  hand  ;  he  hath  the  skill  to  draw 
Their  nectar  forth  with  kissing ;  and  could 

make 

More  wanton  salts  from  this  brave  pro 
montory,3 

Down  to  this  valley,  than  the  nimble  roe  ; 
Could  play  the  hopping  sparrow  'bout  these 

nets  ; 
And    sporting    squirrel    in    these   crisped 

groves  ; 

Bury  himself  in  every  silk- worm's  kell 
Is  here  unravelled  ;  run  into  the  snare, 
Which  every  hair  is,  cast  into  a  curl, 
To  catch  a  Cupid  flying  !  bathe  himself 
In  milk  and  roses  here,  and  dry  him  there ; 
Warm  his  cold  hands,  to  play  with  this 

smooth,  round, 
And  well-torned  chin,4  as  with  the  billiard 

ball; 


the  poet's  time  permitted  by  ladies  who  would 
have  started  at  being  told  that  they  had  foregone 
all  pretensions  to  delicacy. 

I  am  half  inclined  to  think  that  when  Hotspur 
tells  his  lady  it  is  no  time 

"  To  toy  with  mammets,  or  to  tilt  with  lips," 

he  alludes  to  some  such  play  with  the  paps  as 
Wittipol  is  engaged  in.  Mammet  undoubtedly 
signifies  a  girl;  but  the  Italians  use  both  this 
word  (mammette)  and  mammille  for  a  bosom, 
and  our  old  dramatists  adopt  terms  of  this  kind 
from  them  without  scruple.  Italian  was  in  those 
days  the  favourite  language. 

3  A  nd  could  make 

More  wanton  salts]  i.e.,  leapings   or  bound- 
ings,  from  the  Latin  saltus.  — WHAL. 

4  WW/-torned]  i.e.,  rounded  and  polished  *u 
by  the  wheel.     [See  Lines  to  Shakspearg,] 
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[ACT  II. 


Roll  on  these  lips,  the  banks  of  love,  and 

there 

At  once  both  plant  and  gather  kisses.  Lady, 
Shall  I,  with  what  I  have  made  to-day  here, 

call 

All  sense  to  wonder,  and  all  faith  to  sign 
The  mysteries  revealed  in  your  form  ? 
And  will  Love  pardon  me  the  blasphemy 
I  uttered,  when  I  said,  a  glass  could  speak 
This  beauty,  or  that  fools  had  power  to 

judge  it  ? 

"  Do  but  look  on  her  eyes,  they  do  light 

All  that  love's  world  compriseth  ! 
Do  but  look  on  her  hair,  it  is  bright 

As  love's  star  when  it  riseth  ! 
Do  but  mark,  her  forehead's  smoother 

Than  words  that  soothe  her  ! 
And  from  her  arched  brows,  such  a  grace 

Sheds  itself  through  the  face  ; 
As  alone,  there  triumphs  to  the  life, 

All  the  gain,  all  the  good,  of  the  elements 

strife! 
Have  you  seen  but  a  bright  lily  grow, 

Before  rude  hands  have  touched  it  ? 
Have  you  marked  but  the  fall  of  the  snow, 

Before  the  soil  hath  smutched  it  ? 
Have  you  felt  the  wool  of  the  beaver  ? 

Or  swan's  down  ever  ? 
Or  have  smelt  o'  the  bud  of  the  brier  ? 

Or  the  nard  in  the  fire  ? 
Or  have  tasted  the  bag  of  the  bee  ? 

O,  so  white  !  O,  so  soft  !  O,  so  sweet  is 
she  ! " 

Fitzdottrel  appears  at  his  Wife's  back. 

Fitz.  Is  she  so,  sir?  and  I  will  keep  her 

so, 

If  1  know  how  or  can  :  that  wit  of  man 
Will  do  t,  I'll  go  no  farther.     At  this  win 
dow 
She  shall  no  more  be  buzzed  at.  Take  your 

leave  on't. 
If  you  be  sweetmeats,   wedlock,  or  sweet 

flesh, 

All's  one  :  I  do  not  love  this  hum  about 
you. 

A  fly-blown  wife  is  not  so  proper  ;  in  ! 

For  you,  you  sir,  look  to  hear  from  me. 
Wit.  So  I  do,  sir. 
Fitz.  No,  but  in  other  terms.    There's 

no  man  offers 

This  to  my  wife  but  pays  for't. 
Wit.  That  have  I,  sir. 
Fitz.  Nay  then,  I  tell  you,  you 


Wit.  What  am  I,  sir? 
Fitz.  Why,   that  I'll  think    on   when  1 

have  cut  your  throat. 
Wit.  Go,  you  are  an  ass. 
Fitz.  I  am  resolved  on't,  sir1 — 
Wit.  I  think  you  are. 
Fitz.  To  call  you  to  a  reckoning. 
Wit.  Away,  you  broker's    block,    you 

property ! 

Fitz.  'Slight,   if  you    strike  me,  I  will 
strike  your  mistress. 

[Strikes  Mrs.  Fitz.  and  leads  her 

out. 
Wit.  O  !    I  could  shoot  mine  eyes  at 

him  for  that  now, 
Or  leave  my  teeth  in    him,    were  they 

cuckold's  bane 

Enough  to  kill  him.     What  prodigious, 
Blind,  and  most  wicked  change  of  fortune's 

this? 

I  have  no  air  of  patience  :  all  my  veins 
Swell,  and  my  sinews  start  at  th"  iniquity 

of  it. 
I  shall  break,  break.  [Exit. 

SCENE  III.— Another  Room  in 
Fitzdottrel's  House. 

Enter  Pug. 

Pug.  This  for  the  malice  of  it, 
And  my  revenge  may  pass  !  but  now  my    j 

conscience 

Tells  me  I  have  profited  the  cause  of  hell 
But  little,  in  the  breaking  off  their  loves. 
Which,  if  some  other  act  of  mine  repair  not, 
I  shall  hear  ill  of  in  my  account ! 

Enter  Fitzdottrel  and  his  Wife. 

Fitz.  O,  bird, 
Could  you  do  this  ?  'gainst  me  !   and  at 

this  time  now  ! 

When  I  was  so  employed,  wholly  for  you, 
Drowned  in  my  care  (more  than  the  land, 

I  swear, 
I  have  hope  to  win)  to  make  you  peerless, 

studying 
For  footmen  for  you,  fine-paced  huishers,2 

pages, 
To  serve  you  on   the    knee ;    with   what 

knight's  wife 
To  bear  your  train,  and  sit  with  your  four 

women 
In  council,  and  receive  intelligences 


1  /  am  resolved.]  Fitzdottrel  and  Wittipol 
are  at  cross  purposes.  The  former  uses  re- 
solvtd  m  the  sense  of  determined :  and  the 
latter  affects  to  take  it  in  that  of  convinced, 


which  was   then  no  uncommon  acceptation  of 
the  word. 

8  [French,  huissier;  English,  usher.— F.  C.J 


SCENE  III.] 
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From  foreign   parts,  to   dress   you  at  all 

pieces  ! 
You've  almost  turned  my  good  affection  to 

you ;' 
Soured  my  sweet   thoughts,   all  my  pure 

purposes  : 
I  could    now  find   in  my  very   heart    to 

make 

Another,  lady  duchess  ;  and  depose  you. 
Well,  go  your  ways  in.  [.Exit  Mrs.  Fitz.] — 

Devil,  you  have  redeemed  all ; 
I  do  forgive  you :  and  I'll  do  you  good. 

[Exit  Pug. 

Enter  Meercraft  and  Engine. 

Aleer.  Why  have  you  these  excursions  ? 

where  hav«  you  been,  sir? 
Fitz.  Where  I  have  been  vexed  a  little 

with  a  toy. 
Meer.  O,  sir,  no  toys  must  trouble  your 

grave  head, 

Now  it  is  growing  to  be  great.     You  must 
Be  above  all  those  things. 
Fitz.  Nay,  nay,  so  I  will. 
Meer.  Now  you  are  toward  the  lord,  you 

must  put  off 
The  man,  sir. 

Eng.  He  says  true. 
Meer.  You  must  do  nothing 
As  you  have  done  it  heretofore  ;  not  know 
Or  salute  any  man. 

Eng.  That  was  your  bedfellow 
The  other  month. 

Meer.  The  other  month  !  the  week. 
Thou    dost    not    know    the    privileges, 

Engine, 

Follow  that  title  ;  nor  how  swift :  to-day, 
When  he  has  put  on  his  lord's  face  once, 

then 

Fitz.  Sir,  for  these  things  I  shall  do  well 

enough 
There  is  no  fear  of  me  :  but  then  my  wife 

is 

Such  an  untoward  thing,  she'll  never  learn 
How  to  comport  with  it :  I  am  out  of  all 
Conceit  on  her  behalf. 
Meer.    Best  have  her  taught,  sir. 
Fitz.  Where  ?  are  there  any  schools  for 

ladies  ?  is  there 

An  academy  for  women  ?  I  do  know 
For  men  there  was  ;   I  learned  in  it  myself, 
To  make  my  legs,  and  do  my  postures. 
Jitig.   [whispers  Meercraft.]  Sir, 

1  You've  almost  turned  my  good  affection  to 
you.}  Not  diverted  or  changed  its  course  ;  but, 
as  appears  from  what  follows,  soured  it.  The 
word  is  used  in  a  similar  sense  by  Shakspeare  : 


Do  you  remember  the  conceit  you  had 

Of  the  Spanish  gown  at  home  ? 
Meer.   Ha  !  I  do  thank  thee 

With  all  my  heart,  dear  Engine. Sir, 

there  is 

A  certain  lady,  here  about  the  town, 

An  English  widow,   who  hath  lately  tra 
velled, 

But  she  is  called  the  Spaniard,  'cause  she 
came 

Latest  from  thence,  and  keeps  the  Spanish 
habit. 

Such  a  rare  woman  !  all  our  women  here, 

That  are  of  spirit  and  fashion,  flock  unto 
her, 

As    to    their  president,    their  law,    their 
canon  ; 

More  than  they  ever  did  to  oracle  Fore 
man. 

Such  rare    receipts    she   has,  sir,  for  the 
face, 

Such  oils,  such  tinctures,  such  pomatums, 

Such  perfumes,   med'cines,  quintessences, 
et  ccztera  ; 

And  such  a  mistress  of  behaviour, 

She  knows,  from  the  duke's  daughter  to  the 
doxy, 

What  is  their  due  just,  and  no  more  ! 
Fitz.  O,  sir  ! 

You  please  me  in    this  more   than  mine 
own  greatness. 

Where  is  she  ?    Let  us  have  her. 
Meer.  By  your  patience, 

We  must  use  means,  cast  how  to  be  ac 
quainted 

Fitz.  Good,  sir,  about  it. 
Meer.  We  must  think  how  first. 
Fitz.  O  ! 

I  do  not  love  to  tarry  for  a  thing 

When  I  have  a  mind  to  it.     You  do  not 
know  me, 

If  you  do  offer  it. 
Meer.  Your  wife  must  send 

Some  pretty  token  to  her,  with  a  compli 
ment, 

And    pray   to  be  received    in    her  good 
graces. 

All  the  great  ladies  do  it. 
Fitz.  She  shall,  she  shall. 

What  were  it  best  to  be  ? 
Meer.  Some  little  toy, 

I  would  not  have  it  any  great  matter,  sir : 

A  diamond  ring  of  forty  or  fifty  pound 

Would  doit  handsomely,  and  be  a  gift 


"  Has  friendship  such  a  faint  and  milky  heart, 
It  turns  in  less  than  two  nights  !" 

Timcni,  act  iii.  sc.  i. 
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Kit 


wife    to   send,    and  her  to 


wife    on't 
\Exit. 


for   your 
take. 
Fitz.    I'll    go    and    tell   my 

straight. 
Meer.  Why,  this 

Is   well!  the  clothes  we   have  now,  but 
where's  this  lady  ? 

If  we  could  get  a  witty  boy  now,  Engine, 

That  were  an  excellent  crack, l  1  could  in 
struct  him 

To  the  true  height :  for  anything  takes  this 

Dottrel. 
Eng.  Why,  sir,  your  best  will  be  one  of 

the  players  ! 

Meer.    No,  there's    no    trusting  them: 
they'll  talk  of  it, 

And  tell  their  poets. 
Eng.  What  if  they  do  !  the  jest 

Will  brook  the  stage.     But  there  be  some 
of  them 

Are  very  honest  lads :  there  is  Dick  Robin 
son,2 

A  very  pretty  fellow,  and  comes  often 

To  a   gentleman's   chamber,  a   friend  of 
mine.     We  had 

The  merriest  supper  of  it  there  one  night, 

The  gentleman's  landlady  invited  him 

To  a  gossip's  feast :  now  he,  sir,  brought 
Dick  Robinson, 

Drest  like  a  lawyer's  wife,  amongst  them 
all: 

I   lent  him  clothes — But   to  see  him  be 
have  it, 

And  lay  the  law,  and  carve  and  drink  unto 
them, 

And  then  talk  bawdy,  and  send  frolics  !3 
O, 


It  would  have  burst  your  buttons,  or  not 

left  you 
A  seam. 

Meer.  They  say  he's  an  ingenious  youth. 
Eng.  O,  sir  !  and  dresses  himself  the  best, 

beyond 
Forty  of  your  ladies  !   did  you  never  see 

him? 
Meer.  No,  I  do  seldom  see  those  toys. 

But  think  you 
That  we  may  have  him  ? 

Eng.  Sir,  the  young  gentleman 
I  tell  you  of  can  command  him :   shall  I 

attempt  it  ? 
Meer.  Yes,  do  it. 

Re-enter  Fitzdottrel. 
Fitz.  'Slight,  I  cannot  get  my  wife 
To  part  with  a  ring  on  any  terms,    and 

yet 
The  sullen  monkey  has  two. 

Meer.  it  were  'gainst  reason 
That  you  should  urge  it :  sir,  send  to  a 

goldsmith, 
Let  not  her  lose  by  it. 

Fitz.  How  does  she  lose  by  it  ? 
Is  it  not  for  her? 

Meer.  Make  it  your  own  bounty, 
It  will  have  the  better  success ;  what  is  a 

matter 
Of  fifty  pound  to  you,  sir  ? 

Fitz.  I  have  but  a  hundred 
Pieces  to  shew  here  ;    that  I   would  not 

break 

Meer.  You  shall  have  credit,   sir.      I'll 

send  a  ticket 
Unto  my  goldsmith. — 


1  That  -were  an  excellent  crack,]    A  clever 
lively  lad.     See  vol.  i.  p.  146. 

2  There  is  Dick  Robinson,]    He  was  a  come 
dtan,  and  famous  for  acting  women's  parts.   The 
vogue  he  was  in  appears  from  these  verses  oi 
Cowley,  addressed  to  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  anc 
prefixed  to  Love's  Riddle : 

"  Nor  has't  a  part  for  Robinson,  whom  they 
At  school  account  essential  to  a  play." 

He  was  a  performer  in  our  author's  Catiline. — 
WHAL. 

Robinson  (who  undoubtedly  played  the  part 
of  Wittipol  in  this  piece)  followed  the  fortunes  of 
his  sovereign,  and  obtained  a  commission  in  the 
royal  army.  He  was  murdered  at  the  siege  of 
Basinge-house  by  Harrison,  who  shot  him 
through  the  head  after  he  had  laid  down  his 
arms,  exclaiming  in  the  blasphemous  cant  of 
those  ferocious  times,  "  Cursed  be  he  that  doeth 
the  work  of  the  Lord  negligently  !" 

It  is  worth  observing  that  Jonson,  who  is 


them  than  all  the  other  poets  of  his  time  put 
together.  Such  is  the  discrimination,  and  such 
the  justice  of  our  critical  luminaries  !  [Gifford's 
"brave  words"  seem  a  little  thrown  away  when 
we  learn  that  Dick  Robinson  was  one  of  the 
dedicators  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Works 
two  years  after  the  siege  of  Basing  House.  The 
actor  who  was  "there  slain  by  the  hands  of 
Major  Harrison,  that  godly  and  gallant  gentle 
man,"  was  William  Robinson.  See  Collier's 
Memoirs  of  the  Actors,  p.  272. — F.  C] 

*  And  send  frolics  !]    Frolics  are   couplets, 
commonly  of  an  amatory  or  satirical  nature, 

jm  is  usually  placed 
on  the  table  after  supper,  and  the  guests  amuse 
themselves  with  sending  them  to  one  another,  as 
circumstances  seem  to  render  them  appropriate : 
»his  is  occasionally  productive  of  much  mirth.  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  game  is  to  be  found  in 
England  [A.D.  1816] ;  though  the  drawing  on 
Twelfth  Night  may  be  thought  to  bear  some  kind 


written  on  small  slips  of  paper,  and  wrapt  round 
a  sweetmeat.     A  dish  of  them  is  us 


never  mentioned  at  present,  but  as  the  "libeller    of  coarse  resemblance  to  it.     On  die  Continent 
ot  the  players, '  has  written  more  in  praise  of  ii  have  frequently  been  present  at  it. 
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Enter  Trains. 

Here  my  man  comes  too, 

To  carry  it  fitly. — How  now,  Trains  !  what 

birds? 
Trains.  Your  cousin   Everill  met    me, 

and  has  beat  me, 
Because  I  would  not  tell  him  where  you 

were  : 

I  think  he  has  dogged  me  to  the  house 
too. 

Meer.  Well 

You  shall  go  out  at  the  back  door  then, 

Trains. 
You  must  get  Gilthead  hither  by  some 

means. 

Trains.  It  is  impossible  ! 
Fitz.  Tell  him  we  have  venison, 
I'll  give  him  a  piece,  and  send  his  wife  a 
pheasant.  \Exit. 

Trains.  A  forest  moves  not,    till    that 

forty  pound 
You  had  of  him  last  be  paid.     He  keeps 

more  stir 
For  that  same  petty  sum    than  for  your 

bond 
Of  six,  and  statute  of  eight  hundred. 

Meer.  Tell  him 
We'll  hedge  in  that.     Cry  up  Fitzdottrel 

to  him, 
Double  his  price :  make  him  a  man  of 

metal. 

Trains.  That  will  not  need,  his  bond  is 
current  enough.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  I.— A  Room  in  Fitzdottrel's 
House. 

Enter  Thomas  Gilthead  and  Plutarchus. 

Gilt.  All  this  is   to   make  you  a  gen 
tleman  ! 
I'll  have  you  learn,  son.     Wherefore  have 

I  placed  you 
With  Sir  Paul  Eitherside,  but  to  have  so 

much  law 
To    keep  your    own?   Besides,   he  is    a 

justice 
Here  in  the  town  ;  and  dwelling,  son,  with 

him, 
You  shall  learn  that  in  a  year  shall    be 

worth  twenty 
Of  having  staid    you  at    Oxford  or    at 

Cambridge, 
;    Or  sending  you  to  the  Inns  of  Court,  or 

France. 
VOL.  n. 


I'm  called  for  now  in  haste  by   Master 

Meercraft, 

To  trust  Master  Fitzdottrel,  a  good  man,1 
I  have  enquired  him,  eighteen  hundred  a 

year, 

(His  name  is  current)  for  a  diamond  ring 
Of  forty,  shall  not  be  worth  thirty  ;  that's 

gained ; 

And  this  is  to  make  you  a  gentleman  ! 
Plu.  O,  but,  good  father,  you  trust  too 

much. 

Gilt.  Boy,  boy, 

We  live  by  finding  fools  out  to  be  trusted. 
Our  shop-books  are  our  pastures,  our  corn- 
grounds, 

We  lay  'em  open  for  them  to  come  into  ; 
And  when  we  have  them  there,  we  drive 

them  up 
Into  one  of  our  two  pounds,  the  compters, 

straight, 

And  this  is  to  make  you  a  gentleman  ! 
We  citizens  never  trust  but  we  do  cozen  : 
For  if  our  debtors  pay,  we  cozen  them  ; 
And  if  they  do  not,  then  we  cozen  our 
selves. 

But  that's  a  hazard  every  one  must  run, 
That  hopes  to  make  his  son  a  gentleman  ! 
Plu.  I  do  not  wish    to  be  one,   truly, 

father. 

In  a  descent  or  two  we  come  to  be 
Just  in  their  state,  fit   to  be  cozened  like 

them  : 
And  I   had  rather  have  tarried  in  your 

trade. 
For  since  the    gentry  scorn  the  city  so 

much, 

Methinks  we  should  in  time,  holding  to 
gether, 
And  matching  in  our  own  tribes,  as  they 

say, 

Have  got  an  act  of  common-council  for  it, 
That  we  might  cozen  them  out  of  rerum 

natura. 

Gilt.  Ay,  if  we  had  an  act  first  to  forbid 
The  marrying  of  our  wealthy  heirs  unto 

them, 

And  daughters  with  such  lavish  portions  : 
That  confounds  all. 

Plu.    And    makes    a    mongrel    breed, 

father. 
And  when  they  have  your  money,  then 

they  laugh  at  you, 
Or  kick  you  down  the  stairs.     I  cannot 

abide  them : 


1  A  good  man.]  *'  My  meaning  in  saying  he 
is  a  good  tnan  is  to  have  you  understand  me, 
that  he  is  sufficient."— Merck,  of  Venice. 

R 
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I  would  fain  have  them  cozened,  but  not 
trusted. 

Enter  Meercraft. 

Meer.  O,  is  he  come  I  I  knew  he  would 

not  fail  me. — 
Welcome,  good  Gilthead,  I  must  have  you 

do 

A  noble  gentleman  a  courtesy  here, 
In  a  mere  toy,  some  pretty  ring  or  jewel, 
Of  fifty  or  threescore  pound.— Make  it  a 

hundred, 
And  hedge  in  the  last  forty  that  I  owe 

you, 
And  your  own  price  for  the  ring.     [Aside 

to  Gilthead.]  He's  a  good  man,  sir, 
And  you  may  hap  see  him  a  great  one !  he 
Is  likely  to  bestow  hundreds  and  thousands 
With  you,  if  you  can  humour  him.     A 

great  prince 
He  will  be  shortly.    What  do  you  say  ? 

Gilt.  In  truth,  sir, 
I  cannot :    't  has  been  a  long   vacation 

with  us. 
Meer.  Of  what,  I  pray  thee,  of  wit  or 

honesty? 

Those  are  your  citizens'  long  vacations. 
Plu.  Good  father,  do  not  trust  them. 
Meer.  Nay,  Tom  Gilthead, 
He  will  not  buy  a  courtesy  and  beg  it ; 
He'll  rather  pay  than  pray.     If  you  do  for 

him, 

You  must  do  cheerfully  :  his  credit,  sir, 
Is  not  yet  prostitute.      Who's  this,   thy 

son? 

A  pretty  youth !  what  is  his  name  ? 
Plu.  Plutarchus,  sir. 
Meer.    Plutarchus !     how    came    that 

about  ? 

Gilt.  That  year,  sir, 
That  I  begot  him  I  bought    Plutarch's 

lives, 
And  fell  so  in  love  with  the  book  as   I 

called  my  son 
By  his  name,  in  hope  he  should  be  like 

him, 
And  write  the  lives  of  our  great  men. — 

Meer.  In  the  city  ! 
And  do  you  breed  him  there? 

Gilt.  His  mind,  sir,  lies 
Much  to  that  way. 

Meer.  Why,  then  he's  in  the  right  way. 

Gilt.  But  now  I  had  rather  get  him   a 

good  wife, 


And  plant  him  in  the  country,   there  to 

use 
The  blessing  I  shall  leave  him. 

Meer.  Out  upon't  ! 
And  lose  the  laudable  means  thou  hast  at 

home  here, 
To    advance  and    make    him   a    young 

alderman  ? 
Buy  him  a  captain's  place,  for  shame  ;  and 

let  him 

Into  the  world  early,  and  with  his  plume 
And  scarfs  march  through  Cheapside,  or 

along  Cornhill, 
And  by  the  virtue  of  those  draw  down  a 

wife 
There  from  a  window,  worth  ten  thousand 

pound  ! 
Get  him    the  posture-book  and's  leaden 

men 

To  set  upon  a  table,  'gainst  his  mistress 
Chance  to  come  by,  that  he  may  draw  her  in, 
And  shew  her  Finsbury  battles. 

Gilt.  I  have  placed  him 
With  Justice  Eitherside,  to  get  so  much 

law 

Meer.  As  thou  hast  conscience.     Come, 

come,  thou  dost  wrong 
Pretty  Plutarchus,  who  had  not  his  name 
For  nothing,  but  was  born  to  train  the 

youth 

Of  London  in  the  military  truth 1 

That  way  his  genius  lies. — 

Enter  Everill. 

My  cousin  Everill ! 

Ever.  O,  are  you  here,  sir  1  pray  you  let 

us  whisper.  [  Takes  Meer.  aside. 

Plu.  Father,    dear  father,  trust  him  if 

you  love  me. 
Gilt.  Why,  I  do  mean  it,  boy,  but  what 

I  do 
Must  not  come  easily  from  me  :  we  must 

deal 
With  courtiers,  boy,  as  courtiers  deal  with 

us. 
If  I  have  a  business  there  with  any   of 

them, 
Why,  I  must  wait,  I  am  sure  on't,  son  ; 

and  though 
My  lord  dispatch  me,  yet  his  worshipful 

man 

Will  keep  me  for  his  sport  a  month  or  two, 
To  shew  me  with  my  fellow-citizens  : 


•  To  train  the  youth  '.  contained  coarse  representations  of  the  manual 

Of  London  in  the  military  truth — ]  This  is  exercises,  evolutions,  &c.  practised  in  the  Artil- 
probably  a  quotation  from  one  of  those  posture-  Icry  Yard.  Jonson  amuses  himself  again  with 
books  which  were  frequent  in  Jonson's  age,  and  this  couplet  in  his  Underwoods. 
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I  must  make  his  train  long,  and  full,  one 

quarter, 
And  help  the  spectacle  of  his  greatness. 

There, 

Nothing  is  done  at  once  but  injuries,  boy, 
And  they  come  headlong  :  all  their  good 

turns  move  not, 
Or  very  slowly. 

Plu.  Yet,  sweet  father,  trust  him. 
Gilt.  Well,  I  will  think. 

\They  walk  aside. 
Ever.  Come,  you  must  do't,  sir. 
I  am  undone  else,  and  your  Lady  Tail- 
bush 

Has  sent  for  me  to  dinner,  and  my  clothes 
Are  all  at    pawn.      I  had  sent  out    this 

morning, 
Before  I   heard  you  were  come  to  town, 

some  twenty 

Of  my  epistles,  and  no  one  return 

Meer.    Why,    I  have  told  you  of  this. 

This  comes  of  wearing 
Scarlet,   gold   lace,   and  cutworks !    your 

fine  gartering, 
With  your  blown  roses,  cousin  !  and  your 

eating 
Pheasant   and  godwit   here    in  London, 

haunting 
The  Globes  and  Mermaids,1  wedging  in 

with  lords 

Still  at  the  table,  and  affecting  lechery 
In  velvet !    where  could    you    have   con 
tented  yourself 
With  cheese,   salt  butter,   and  a  pickled 

herring 
In  the  Low  Countries  ;  there  worn  cloth 

and  fustian, 
Been  satisfied  with  a  leap  o1  your  host's 

daughter 

In  garrison,  a  wench  of  a  storer,  or 
Your  sutler's  wife  in  the  leaguer,  of  two 

blanks  !a 

You  never  then  had  run  upon  this  flat, 
To  write  your  letters  missive,  and  send  out 
Your  privy  seals,  that  thus  have  frighted  off 
All  your  acquaintance,  that  they  shun  you 

at  distance, 

Worse  than  you  do  the  bailiffs. 
Ever.  Pox  upon  you  ! 


1  The  Globes  and  Mermaids,]  Playhouses 
and  taverns.  The  Globe  was  on  the  Bankside, 
the  Mermaid  (tavern)  in  Ccrnhill. 

A  wench  of  a  storer,  or 

Your  sutlers  wife  in  the  leaguer,  of  two 
blanks !]  Whalley  says  in  the  margin  of  his 
copy  he  "  suspects  a  line  to  be  dropt  here,  as  he 
cannot  make  out  the  poet's  meaning."  The 
poet's  meaning  is  clear  enough,  and  to  a  scholar 
like  Whalley  ought  to  have  presented  no  diffi- 


I  come  not  to  you  for  counsel,   I   Jack 

money. 
Meer.  You  do  not  think  what  you  owe 

me  already. 
Ever.  I! 
They  owe  you  that  mean  to  pay  you  :  I'll 

be  sworn 

I  never  meant  it.     Come,  you  will  project, 
I  shall  undo  your  practice,  for  this  month, 

else: 

You  know  me. 

Meer.  Ay,  you  are  a  right  sweet  nature  ! 
Ever.  Well,  that's  all  one  ! 
Meer.  You'll  leave  this  empire  one  day; 
You  will  not  ever  have  this  tribute  paid 
Your  sceptre  of  the  sword  ! 

Ever.  Tie  up  your  wit, 
Do,  and  provoke  one  not. 

Meer.  Will  you,  sir,  help 
To  what  I  shall  provoke  another  for  you  ? 
Ever.  I  cannot  tell ;  try  me  :  I  think  I 

am  not 

So  utterly  of  an  ore  un-to-be-melted, 
But  I  can  do  myself  good  on  occasions. 

Enter  Fitzdottrel. 

Meer.   Strike  in    then    for    your  part. 
{They  go  up  to  Fitz.]— Master  Fitz 
dottrel, 
If  I  transgress  in  point  of  manners,  afford 

me 
Your  best  construction  ;    I  must  beg  my 

freedom 

From  your  affairs  this  day. 
Fitz.  How,  sir ! 
Meer.  It  is 
In  succour  of  this  gentleman's  occasions, 

My  kinsman 

Fitz.  You'll  not  do  me  that  affront,  sir? 
Meer.  I  am  sorry  you  should  so  interpret 

it. 

But,  sir,  it  stands  upon  his  being  invested 
In  a  new  office  he  has  stood  for  long  : 
Master  of  the  Dependences  !  a  place 
Of  my  projection  too,  sir,  and  hath  met 
Much  opposition ;  but  the  state  now  sees 
That  great  necessity  of  it,  as  after  all 
Their  writing,  and  their  speaking  against 
duels, 


culty.  Jonson  had  Horace  in  his  thoughts,  and 
has,  not  without  some  ingenuity,  parodied 
several  loose  passages  of  one  of  his  satires. 
Either  by  accident  or  design,  Whalley  reads 
storer  for  stoter,  and  I  have  retained  his  varia 
tion.  Leaguer,  as  every  one  knows,  is  camp  ; 
blanks  are  silver  coins  worth  about  as  much  as 
the  livre.  They  were  struck  in  France  by 
Hen.  V.  and  never  had  much  currency  in  this 
country. 
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They    have    erected    it.        His    book    is 

drawn 

For  since  there  will  be  differences  daily 
Twixt  gentlemen,  and  that  the  roaring 

manner 

Is   grown  offensive  ;  that  those  few  we  call 
The  civil  men  of  the  sword   abhor  the 

vapours  ; 

They  shall  refer  now  hither  for  their  pro 
cess  ; 
And  such  as  trespass  'gainst  the  rule  of 

court 

Are  to  be  fined. 
Fitz.  In  troth,  a  pretty  place  ! 
Meer.  A  kind  of  arbitrary  court  'twill  be, 

sir. 

Fitz.  I  shall  have  matter  for  it,  I  believe, 
Ere  it  be  long  ;  I  had  a  distaste.1 

Meer.  But  now,  sir, 
My  learned  counsel,   they  must  have   a 

feeling, 
They'll  part,  sir,  with  no  books,  without 

the  hand-gout 
Be  oiled:   and  I  must  furnish.      If  't  be 

money, 

To  me  straight ;  I  am  mine,  mint,  and  ex 
chequer, 
To    supply  all.       What  is't,   a    hundred 

pound  ? 
Ever.  No,  the  harpy  now  stands  on  a 

hundred  pieces.2 

Meer.  Why,  he  must  have  them,  if  he 
will.     To-morrow,  sir, 

Will  equally  serve  your  occasions 

And  therefore  let  me  obtain  that  you  will 

yield 

To  timing  a  poor  gentleman's  distresses 
In  terms  of  hazard. 
Fitz.  By  no  means. 
Meer.  I  must 

Get  him  this  money,  and  will 

Fitz.  Sir,  I  protest 

I  had  rather  stand  engaged  for  it  myself, 
Than  you  should  leave  me. 

Meer.  O,  good  sir  !  do  you  think 
So   coarsely   of    our    manners,    that   we 
would 


1  I  had  a  distaste.]  i.e.,  an  insult  offered  me  : 
he  alludes  to  his  quarrel  with  Wittipol. 

8  What  is't,  a  hundred  pound? 

No,  the  harpy  now  stands  on  a  hundred 
pieces.]  It  may  be  necessary  to  observe,  once 
lor  all,  that  the  piece  (the  double  sovereign) 
went  for  two  and  twenty  shillings :  a  hundred 
pieces  therefore  were  equivalent  to  a  hundred 
and  ten  pounds. 

*  You'll  mar  all  with  your  fineness.]  Mr. 
Sympson  imagines  it  should  \^  finesse;  but  that 
word,  I  believe,  came  into  use  since  our  author's 


For  any  need  of  ours  be  prest  to  take  it, 
Though  you  be  pleased  to  offer  it  ? 

Fitz.  Why,  by  heaven, 
I  mean  it. 

Meer.  I  can  never  believe  less. 
But  we,  sir,  must  preserve  our  dignity, 
As  you  do  publish  yours:    by  your  fair 
leave,  sir.  {Offers  to  be  gone. 

Fitz.  As  I  am  a  gentleman,  if  you  do 

offer 

To  leave  me  now,  or  if  you  do  refuse  me, 
I  will  not  think  you  love  me. 

Meer.  Sir,  I  honour  you, 
And  with  just  reason,  for  these  noble  notes 
Of  the  nobility  you  pretend  to  :  but,  sir, 
I  would    know   why?    a    motive    (he  a 

stranger) 
You  should  do  this  ? 

Ever.  Aside  to  Meer.]    You'll  mar  all 

with  your  fineness.3 
Fitz.  Why,  that's  all  one  if 'twere,  sir, 

but  my  fancy. — 
But  I  have  a  business  that  perhaps  I  would 

have 
Brought  to  his  office. 

Meer.  O  sir  !  1  have  done  then ; 
If  he  can  be  made  profitable  to  you. 
Fitz.  Yes,  and  it  shall  be  one  of  my 

ambitions 

To  have  it  the  first  business  :  may  I  not  ? 
Ever.  So  you  do  mean  to  make  't  a  per 
fect  business. 
Fitz.  Nay,  I'll  do  that,  assure  you  ;  shew 

me  once. 
Meer.    Sir,  it  concerns  the  first  be  a 

perfect  business, 
For  his  own  honour. 

Ever.  Ay,  and  the  reputation 
Too  of  my  place. 
Fitz.   Why,  why  do  I  take  this  course 

else? 

I  am  not  altogether  an  ass,  good  gentle 
men. 
Wherefore  should  I  consult  you,  do  you 

think  ? 

To  make  a  song  on't  ?  How's  your  manner  ? 
tell  us. 


days.  Fineness  is  the  same  with  shyness,  or 
coyness;  and  that  sense  is  not  incongruous  to 
the  rest  of  the  passage.— WHAL. 

Neither  Whalley  nor  Sympson  seems  to  have 
entered  into  the  poet's  meaning.  The  words 
are  evidently  directed  in  a  side  speech  to  Meer- 
craft  by  his  confederate,  who  is  apprehensive 
that  he  will  refine  too  much :  in  other  words, 
carry  his  pretended  refusal  too  far.  Fineness, 
of  which  both  the  commentators  have  mistaken 
the  sense,  is  an  overstrained  and  factitious  scru,v 
pulousness. 
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Meer.  Do,  satisfy  him;    give  him  the 

whole  course. 
Ever.    First,  by  request  or  otherwise, 

you  offer 
Your  business  to  the  court ;  wherein  you 

crave 

The  judgment  of  the  master  and  the  assis 
tants. 
Fitz.  Well,  that  is  done  now  ;  what  do 

you  upon  it  ? 
Ever,  We  straight,  sir,  have  recourse  to 

the  spring-head : 

Visit  the  ground,  and  so  disclose  the  nature; 
If  it  will  carry  or  no.     If  we  do  find, 
By  our  proportions,  it  is  like  to  prove 
A  sullen  and  black  business  ;  that  it  be 
Incorrigible,  and  out  of  treaty  ;  then 
We  file  it,  a  dependence  1 

Fitz.  So,  'tis  filed  : 
What  follows  ?    I  do  love  the  order  of  these 

things. 

Ever.  We  then  advise  the  party,  if  he  be 
A  man  of  means  and  havings,  that  forth 
with 

He  settle  his  estate  ;  if  not,  at  least 
That  he  pretend  it :  for  by  that  the  world 
Takes  notice  that  it  now  is  a  dependence  : 
And  this  we  call,  sir,  publication. 

Fitz.  Very  sufficient :  after  publication 

now? 
Ever.  Then  we  grant  out  our  process, 

which  is  diverse ; 

Either  by  chartel,  sir,  or  ore-tenus, 
Wherein  the  challenger  and  challengee, 
Or,  with  your  Spaniard,  your  provocador 
And      provocado,     have      their      several 

courses 

Fitz.  I  have  enough  on't :  for  an  hun 
dred  pieces  ! 

Yes,  for  two  hundred,  under-write  me,  do. 
Your  man  will  take  my  bond  ? 

Meer.  That  he  will,  sure : 
But   these  same    citizens,    they  are  such 

sharks ! 

There's  an  old  debt  of  forty,  I  gave  my  word 
{Aside  to  Fitz. 

For  one  is  run  away  to  the  Bermudas, l 
And  he  will  hook  in  that,  or  he'll  not  do. 
Fitz.  Why,  let  him.    That  and  the  ring, 

and  a  hundred  pieces, 
Will  all  but  make  two  hundred. 

Meer.  No,  no  more,  sir. 
What  ready  arithmetic  you  have  ! —  Do  you 
hear ?  \A side  to  Gilthead . 


1  For  one  is  run  away  to  tfie  Bermudas.]  Not 
to  the  islands,  but  to  the  alleys  of  this  name  ;  the 
receptacles  of  thieves,  fraudulent  debtors,  &c. 
already  mentioned.  See  vol.  ii.  p.  169  a. 


A  pretty  morning's  work   for  you,   this ! 

do  it, 

You  shall  have  twenty  pound  on't. 
Gilt.  Twenty  pieces  ? 
Plu.  Good  father,  do't. 
Meer.  You  will  hook  still  ?  well, 
Shew  us  your  ring.    You  could  not  have 

done  this  now, 
With  gentleness,  at  first,  we  might  have 

thanked  you  ? 
But  groan,  and  have  your  courtesies  come 

from  you 
Like  a  hard  stool,  and  stink  !   A  man  may 

draw 
Your  teeth  out  easier  than  your  money. 

Come, 
Were  little    Gilthead    here,    no  better  a 

nature, 

I  should  ne'er  love  him,  that  could  pull  his 
lips  off  now.       [Pulls  him  by  the  lips. 
Was  not  thy  mother  a  gentlewoman  ? 
Plu.  Yes,  sir. 

Meer.  And  went  to  the  court  at  Christ 
mas,  and  St.  George-tide, 
And  lent  the  lords'  men  chains  ? 
Plu.  Of  gold  and  pearl,  sir. 
Meer.    I    knew  thou    must  take    after 

somebody, 
Thou  couldst  not  be  else.     This  was  no 

shop-look  ! 
I'll  have  thee  Captain  Gilthead,  and  march 

up, 

And  take  in  Pimlico,  and  kill  the  bush 
At  every  tavern.     Thou  shalt  have  a  wife, 
If  smocks  will  mount,   boy.      \_Turns  to 
Gilthead.]   How  now !  you  have  there 
now 

Some  Bristol  stone  or  Cornish  counterfeit 
You'd  put  upon  us  ! 

Gilt.  No,  sir,  I  assure  you : 
Look  on  his  lustre,  he  will  speak  himself ! 
I'll   give    you  leave    to    put  him   in  the 

mill  : 

He  is  no  great  large  stone,  but  a  true  para 
gon, 

He  has  all  his  corners,  view  him  well. 
Meer.  He's  yellow. 
Gilt.  Upon  my  faith,  sir,  of  the  right 

black  water, 
And  very  deep  !   he's   set  without  a  foil 

too. 
Here's  one  of  the  yellow-water  I'll   sell 

cheap. 
Meer.  And  what  do  you  value  this  at, 

thirty  pound  ? 
Gilt.  No,  sir,  he  cost  me  forty  ere  he 

was  set. 

Meer.  Turnings,  you  mean?  I  know  your 
equivokes : 
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You  are  grown  the  better  fathers  of  'em  o' 

lateT 
Well,  where  it  must  go  'twill  be  judged, 

and  therefore 
Look  you't  be  right.    You  shall  have  fifty 

pound  for't, 
Not  a  denier  more.  [70  Fitz.]  And  because 

you  would 

Have  things  dispatched,  sir,   I'll  go  pre 
sently, 
Inquire  out  this  lady.     If  you  think  good, 

sir, 
Having  an    hundred    pieces    ready,    you 

may 
Part  with  those  now,  to  serve  my  kinsman's 

turns, 
That   he   may  wait  upon  you  anon  the 

freer ; 
And  take  them,  when  you  have  sealed, 

again  of  Gilthead. 
Fitz.  I  care  not  if  I  do. 
Meer.  And  dispatch  all 
Together. 
Fitz.   There,  they  are  just  a   hundred 

pieces  ; 

I  have  told  them  over  twice  a  day  these 
two  months. 

[  Turns  them  out  on  the  table. 
Meer.  Well,  go  and  seal  them,  sir  ;  make 

your  return 
As  speedy  as  you  can. 

[Exeunt  Fitzdottrel,  Gilthead, 

and  Plntarchus. 
Ever.  Come,  give  me. 

[  They  fall  to  sharing. 
Meer.  Soft,  sir. 
Ever.  Marry,  and  fair  too  then;  I'll  no 

delaying,  sir. 
Meer.  But  you  will  hear? 
Ever.  Yes,  when  I  have  my  dividend. 
Meer.  There's  forty  pieces  for  you. 
Ever.  What  is  this  for? 
Meer.  Your  half:  you  know  that  Gilt- 
head  must  have  twenty. 
Ever.  And  what's  your  ring  there?  Shall 

I  have  none  o'  that  ? 
Meer.  O,  that  is  to  be  given  to  a  lady. 
Ever.  Is  it  so? 
Meer.  By  that  good  light,  it  is. 


/  know  your  equivokes  : 
You  are  grown  the  better  fatiiers  of  'em  o' 

late.]     Satirically  reflecting  on   the  Jesuits,  the 

great  patrons  of  .  ^invocation  — WHAL. 

Or  rather  on  the  Puritans,  I  think  ;  who  were 

sufficiently  obnoxious  to  this  charge.  The  Jesuits 

would  be  out  of  place  here. 

'  And  cozen  in  your  bullions.]     I  have  little 
to  add  to  what  has  been  already  advanced  on 


Ever.  Come,  give  me 
Ten  pieces  more  then. 
Meer.  Why? 
Ever.  For  Gilthead,  sir ! 
Do    you  think  I'll  allow    him  any  such 

share  ? 

Meer.  You  must. 
Ever.  Must  I !  do  you  your  musts,  sir, 

I'll  do  mine : 
You  will  not  part  with  the  whole,  sir,  will 

you?    Go  to, 
Give  me  ten  pieces ! 
Meer.  By  what  law  do  you  this  ? 
Ever.    Even  lion-law,  sir,   I  must  roar 

else. 

Meer.  Good! 
Ever.  You  have  heard  how  the  ass  made 

his  divisions  wisely? 
Meer.  And  I  am  he  ! — I  thank  you. 
Ever.  Much  good  do  you,  sir. 
Meer.  I  shall  be  rid  of  this  tyranny  one 

day. 

Ever.  Not 
While  you  do  eat,  and  lie  about  the  town 

here, 

And  cozen  in  your  bullions  ;2  and  I  stand 
Your  name  of  credit,  and  compound  your 

business, 
Adjourn  your  beatings    every  term,  and 

make 

New  parties  for  your  projects.    I  have  now 
A  pretty  task  of  it,  to  hold  you  in 
With  your  Lady  Tailbush :  but  the  toy  will 

be 
How  we  shall  both  come  off! 

Meer.  Leave  you  your  doubting, 
And    do    your   portion,    what's  assigned 

you  :  I 
Never  failed  yet. 

Ever.  With  reference  to  your  aids  ! — 
You'll  still  be  unthankful.     Where  shall  I 

meet  you  anon  ? 
You  have  some  feat  to  do  alone  now,  I 

see; 

You  wish  me  gone ;  well,  I  will  find  you  out, 
And  bring  you  after  to  the  audit.       [Exit. 

Meer.  'Slight, 

There's  Engine's  share  too,  I  had  forgot  I 
this  reign 


this  word  in  the  last  edition  of  Massinger.  See 
vol.  iii.  p.  390.  It  appears  to  be  some  article 
(trunk-hose  or  doublet)  of  spurious  finery,  fur 
nished  with  globular  gilt  buttons,  and  adopted 
by  gamblers  and  others,  as  a  mark  of  wealth,  to 
entrap  the  unwary.  The  word  occurs  in  brome. 
"  1  11  impeach  you  for  foul  incontinence,  and 
shaking  your  old  bullion  trunks  on  my  truckle- 
bed." — The  Sparagus  Garden.  Here  the  per 
son  spoken  of  is  a  wealthy  usurer. 
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Is  too-too  unsupportable ;  I  must 
'  Juit  myself  of  this  vassalage.— 

Enter  Engine,  followed  by  Wittipol. 

Engine  !  welcome. 
How  goes  the  cry? 
En^f.  Excellent  well. 
Mcer.  Wilt  it  do  ? 
Where's  Robinson  ? 

Eng.  Here  is  the  gentleman,  sir, 
Will    undertake    it    himself.     I  have  ac 
quainted  him. 
Meer.  Why  did  you  so? 
Eng.  Why,  Robinson  would  have  told 

him, 
You  know  ?  and  he's  a  pleasant  wit,  will 

hurt 
Nothing   you   purpose.      Then    he's    of 

opinion 

That  Robinson  might  want  audacity, 
She  being  such  a  gallant.     Now  he  has 

been 
In  Spain,  and  knows  the  fashions  there ; 

and  can 
Discourse ;  and  being  but  mirth,  he  says, 

leave  much 
To  his  care. 

Meer.  But  he  is  too  tall ! 
Eng.  For  that 
He  has  the  bravest  device  (you'll  love  him 

for't), 
To  say  he  wears  cioppinos ;  and  they  do 

so 

In  Spain :  and  Robinson's  as  tall  as  he. 
Meer.  Is  he  so  ? 
Eng.  Every  jot. 
Meer.  Nay,  I  had  rather 
To  trust  a  gentleman  with  it,  of  the  two. 
Eng.  Pray  you  go  to  him  then,  sir,  and 

salute  him. 

Meer.    Sir,    my  friend   Engine  has  ac 
quainted  you 
With  a  strange  business  here. 

Wit.  A  merry  one,  sir. 
The   Duke  of  Drowndland   and  his  Du 
chess? 

Mcer.  Yes,  sir. 

Now  that  the  conjurors  have  laid  him  by, 
I  have  made  bold  to  borrow  him  a  while. 
Wit.  With  purpose  yet  to  put  him  out, 

I  hope, 

To  his  best  use. 
Meer.  Yes,  sir. 
"  Wit.  For  that  small  part 


That  I  am  trusted  with,  put  off  your  care : 
I  would  not  lose  to  do  it,  for  the  mirth 
Will  follow  of  it ;  and  well,  I  have  a  fancy. 
Meer.  Sir,  that  will  make  it  well. 
Wit.  You  will  report  it  so. 
Where  must  I  have  my  dressing? 
Eng.  At  my  house,  sir. 
Meer.  You  shall  have  caution,  sir,  for 

what  he  yields, 
To  sixpence. 

Wit.  You  shall  pardon  me  :  I  will  share, 

sir, 

In  your  sports  only,  nothing  in  your  pur 
chase.1 

But  you  must  furnish   me  with  compli 
ments, 
To  the  manner  of  Spain;  my  coach,  my 

guard  aduennas. 
Meer.    Engine's  your  provedore*.      But 

sir,  I  must, 
Now  I  have  entered  trust  with  you  thus 

far, 

Secure  still  in  your  quality,  acquaint  you 
With  somewhat  beyond  this.    The  place 

designed 

To  be  the  scene  for  this  our  merry  matter, 
Because    it    must    have    countenance    of 

women, 
To  draw  discourse,  and  offer  it,  is  here 

by, 

At  the  Lady  Tailbush's. 
Wit.  I  know  her,  sir, 
And  her  gentleman-usher. 
Meer.  Master  Ambler? 
Wit.  Yes,  sir. 
Meer.  Sir,  it  shall  be  no  shame  to  me 

to  confess 
To  you,  that  we  poor  gentlemen  that  want 

acres 
Must  for  our  needs  turn  fools    up,    and 

plough  ladies 
Sometimes  to  try  what  glebe  they  are  :  and 

this 

Is  no  unfruitful  piece.     She  and  I  now 
Are  on  a  project  for  the  fact,  and  venting 
Of  a  new  kind  of  fucus,  paint  for  ladies, 
To  serve  the  kingdom  :  wherein  she  her 
self 

Hath  travailed,  specially  by  way  of  ser 
vice 

Unto  her  sex,  and  hopes  to  get  the  mo 
nopoly 

As  the  reward  of  her  invention. 
Wit.  What  is  her  end  in  this? 
Meer.  Merely  ambition, 


1  Nothing  in  your  purchase,]  i.e.,  in  the  un 
lawful  profits  you  expect  to  make  of  Fitzdottrel. 
Compliments,  in  the  next  line,  is  used  in  the  old 


and  proper  sense  of  the  word  ;  for  whatever  was 
necessary  to  the  completion  of  the  business  in 
hand. 
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ier 
<eep  the 


Sir,  to  grow  great,  and  court  it  with  the 
secret, 

Though  she  pretend  some  other.  For  she's 
dealing 

Already  upon  caution  for  the  shares ; 

And   Master  Ambler,  he  is  named  exa 
miner 

For  the  ingredients,  and  the  regist 

Of  what  is  vented,  and  shall   1 
office. 

Now  if  she  break  with  you  of  this  (as  I 

Must  make  the  leading  thread  to  your  ac 
quaintance, 

That  how  experience  gotten  in  your  being 

Abroad  will  help  our  business),  think  of 
some 

Pretty  additions,  but  to  keep  her  floating ; 

It  may  be  she  will  offer  you  a  part  : 

Any  strange  names  of 

Wit.  Sir,  I  have  my  instructions. 

Is  it  not  high  time  to  be  making  ready  ? 
Meer.  Yes,  sir. 

Eng.  The  fool's  in  sight,  Dottrel. 
Meer.  Away  then. 

[Exeunt  Engine  and  Wittipol. 

Re-enter  FitzdottreL 

Meer.  Returned  so  soon  1 
Fitz.  Yes,  here's  the  ring  :  I  have  sealed. 
But  there's  not  so  much  gold  in  all  the 

Row,1  he  says — 
Till  it  come  from  the  mint :  'tis  ta'en  up  for 

the  gamesters. 
Meer.  There's  a  shop-shift !  plague  on 

'em  ! 

Fitz.  He  does  swear  it. 
Meer.  He'll  swear  and  forswear  too,  it  is 

his  trade ; 

You  should  not  have  left  him. 
Fitz.  'Slid,  I  can  go  back, 
And  beat  him  yet 
Meer.  No,  now  let  him  alone. 
Fitz.  I  was  so  earnest  after  the  main 

business, 
To  have  this  ring  gone. 

Meer.  True,  and  it  is  time. 
I  have  learned,  sir,  since  you  went,  her 

ladyship  eats 

With  the  Lady  Tailbush,  here  hard  by. 
Fitz.  In  the  lane  here? 
Meer.  Yes  ;  if  you  had  a  Servant  now  of 
presence, 


»  In  all  the  Row,]  "  That  part  of  Cheapside 
between  the  end  of  Broad-street  and  the  Cross 
is  called  Goldsmith's  Row,  from  its  being  in- 
edUie  goldsmiths."— Stout*  Survey,  p.  391, 


Well    clothed,   and  of   an    airy,  voluble 

tongue, 

Neither  too  big  nor  little  for  his  mouth, 
That  could  deliver  your  wife's  compliment, 
To  send  along  withal. 

Fitz.  I  have  one,  sir, 
A  very  handsome  gentleman-like  fellow, 
That  I  do  mean  to  make    my  duchess' 

usher 

I  entertained  him  but  this  morning  too  : 
I'll  call  him  to  you.     The  worst  of  him  is 

his  name. 
Meer.  She'll  take  no  note  of  that,  but  of 

his  message. 
Fitz.  Devil  I— 

Enter  Pug. 

How  like  you  him,  sir?— Pace,  go  a  little, 
Let's  see  you  move. 

Meer.  He'll  serve,  sir ;  give  it  him, 
And  let  him  go  along  with  me,  I'll  help 
To  present  him  and  it. 

Fitz.  Look  you  do,  sirrah, 
Discharge  this  well,  as  you  expect  your 

place. 
Do  you  hear?  go  on,  come  off  with  all  your 

honours. 

I  would  fain  see  him  do  it. 
Meer.  Trust  him  with  it. 
Fitz.  Remember  kissing  of  your  hand, 

and  answering 

With  the  French  time,  and  flexure  of  your 
body. 

I  could  now  so  instruct  him and  for  his 

words 

Meer.  I'll  put  them  in  his  mouth. 
Fitz.  O,  but  I  have  them 
Of  the  very  academies. 

Meer.  Sir,  you'll  have  use  for  them 
Anon  yourself,  I  warrant  you,  after  dinner, 
When  you  are  called. 

Fitz.  'Slight,  that  will  be  just  play-time. 
It  cannot  be,  I  must  not  lose  the  play ! 
Meer.  Sir,  but  you  must  if  she  appoint 

to  sit, 

And  she  is  president. 
Fitz.  'Slid,  it  is  the  DEVIL. 
Meer.  An  'twere  his  dam  too,  you  must 

now  apply 
Yourself,  sir,  to  this  wholly,  or  lose  all. 

Fitz.  If  I  could  but  see  a  piece 

Meer.  Sir,  never  think  on't. 

Fitz.  Come  but  to  one  act,  and  I  did  not 

care — 

But  to  be  seen  to  rise  and  go  away, 
To  vex  the  players,  and  to  punish  their 

poet  ; 
Keep  him  in  awe 
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Meer.  But  say  that  he  be  one 
Will  not  be  awed,  but  laugh  at  you  ;  how 

then? 

Pitz.  Then  he  shall  pay  for 's  dinner  him 
self. 

Meer.  Perhaps 
He  would  do  that  twice,  rather  than  thank 

you.1 
Come  get  the  Devil  out  of  your  head,  my 

lord, 

(I'll  call  you  so  in  private  still),  and  take 
Your  lordship  in  your  mind.     You  were, 

sweet  lord, 

In  talk  to  bring  a  business  to  the  office. 
Fitz.  Yes. 
Meer.  Why  should  not  you,  sir,  carry  it 

on  yourself, 

Before  the  office  be  up,  and  shew  the  world 
You  had  no  need  of  any  man's  direction, 
In  point,  sir,  of  sufficiency  ?  I  speak 
Against  a  kinsman,  but  as  one  that  tenders 
Your  grace's  good. 

Fitz.  I  thank  you  ;  to  proceed 

Meer.  To  publication  :  have  your  deed 

drawn  presently, 

And  leave  a  blank  to  put  in  your  feoffees, 
One,  two,  or  more,  as  you  see  cause. 

Fitz.  I  thank  you  ; 

Heartily,  I  do  thank  you  :  not  a  word  more, 
I  pray  you,  as  you  love  me.  Let  me  alone. 
That  I  could  not  think  of  this  as  well  as  he  ! 
O,  I  could  beat  my  infinite  blockhead. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— The    Lane  near  the  Lady 
Tailbush's  House. 

Enter  Meercraft  followed  by  Pug. 

Meer.  Come,  we  must  this  way. 
Pug.  How  far  is't ! 
Meer.   Hard  by  here, 
Over  the  way.    {They  cross  over.'}    Now  to 

achieve  this  ring 

From  this  same  fellow,  that  is,  to  assure  it, 
Before  he  give  it.  Though  my  Spanish 

lady 

Be  a  young  gentleman  of  means,  and  scorn 
To  share,  as  he  doth  say,  I  do  not  know 
How  .-mch  a  toy  may  tempt  his  ladyship  ; 
And  therefore  I  think  best  it  be  assured. 

[Aside. 
Pug.  Sir,  be  the  ladies  brave  we  go  unto? 


1  Perhaps 

He  would  do  that  twice,  rather  than  thank 
you.}  This  ill-timed  compliment  to  himself  Jon- 
son  might  have  spared,  with  some  advantage  to 
aent  at  least,  if  not  his  mode.  ly. 


Meer.  Oyes. 

Pug.  And  shall  I  see  them,  and  speak  to 

them? 
Meer.  What  else? 

Enter  Trains. 

Have  you  your  false  beard  about    you, 

Trains  ? 
Trains.  Yes. 
Meer.  And  is  this  one  of  your  double 

clokes  ?2 

Trains.  The  best  of  them. 
Meer.  Be  ready  then,  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  III.— A  Hall  in  Lady  Tailbush's 
House. 

Enter  Meercraft  and  Pug,  met  by  Pitfall. 

Meer.  Sweet  Pitfall ! 

Come,  I  must  buss [Offers  to  kiss  her. 

Pit.  Away. 

Meer.  I'll  set  thee  up  again, 
Never  fear  that :  canst  thou  get  ne'er  a 

bird? 
No  thrushes  hungry  !  stay  till  cold  weather 

come, 

I'll  help  thee  to  an  ousel  or  a  fieldfare. 
Who's  within  with  madam  ? 

Pit.  I'll  tell  you  straight.    [Exit  hastily. 

Meer.   Please  you  stay  here  a  while,  sir, 

I'll  go  in.     '  [Exit. 

Pug.  I   do  so   long    to    have    a    little 

venery 

While  I  am  in  this  body !  I  would  taste 
Of  every  sin  a  little,  if  it  might  be, 
After  the  manner  of  man. — Sweetheart ! 


Re-enter  Pitfall. 

Pit.  What  would  you,  sir? 

[Pug  runs  to  her. 
Pug.  Nothing  but  fall  in  to  you  ;  be  your 

blackbird, 
My  pretty  Pit,  as  the  gentleman  said,  your 

throstle. 

Lie  tame,  and  taken  with  you  ;  here  is  gold, 
To  buy  you  so  much  new  stuffs  from  the 

shop 
As  I  may  take  the  old  up 


for  disguises,  which  might  be  worn  on  either 
side.  It  was  of  different  colours  and  fashions. 
This  turned  cloke  with  a  false  beard  (of  which 
the  cut  and  colour  varied)  and  a  black  or  yd  low 
peruke,  furnished  a  ready  and  effectual  mode  of 


Your  double  clokes?]  i.e.,  a  cloak  adapted  |  concealment,  which  is  now  lost  to  the  staye. 
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Enter  Trains,  in  his  false  beard  and  cloke. 

Trains.  You  must  send,  sir, 
The  gentleman  the  ring. 

Pug.  There  'tis.    {Exit  Trains.]— Nay, 

look, 
Will  you  be  foolish,  Pit? 

Pit.  This  is  strange  rudeness, 

Pug.  Dear  Pit. 

Pit.  I'll  call,  I  swear. 

Enter  Meercraft. 

Meer.  Where  are  you,  sir  ? 
Is  your  ring  ready  ?    Go  with  me, 

Pug.  I  sent  it  you. 

Meer.  Me  !  when  ?  by  whom? 

Pug .  A  fellow  here  e'en  now 
Came  for  it  in  your  name. 

Meer.  I  sent  none,  sure. 
My  meaning  ever  was,  you  should  deliver  it 
Yourself ;  so  was  your  master's  charge,  you 
know. 

Re-enter  Trains  dressed  as  at  first. 

What  fellow  was  it,  do  you  know  him  ? 

Pug.  Here 
But  now  he  had  it. 
Meer.  Saw  you  any,  Trains  ? 
Trains.  Not  I. 

Pug.  The  gentlewoman  saw  him. 
Meer.  Enquire. 
Pug.  I  was  so  earnest  upon  her,  I  marked 

not. 

My  devilish  chief  has  put  me  here  in  flesh, 
To  shame  me  !  this  dull  body  I  am  in, 
I  perceive  nothing  with,  I  offer  at  nothing 
That  will  succeed  !  {Aside. 

Trains.  Sir,  she  saw  none,  she  says. 
Pug.  Satan  himself  has  ta'en  a  shape  to 

abuse  me ; 
It  could  not  be  else  !  [Aside. 

Meer.  This  is  above  strange. 
That  you  should  be  so  reckless !    What 

will  you  do,  sir, 
How  will  you  answer  this,  when  you  are 

questioned  ? 
Pug.  Run  from  my  flesh,  if  I  could  ;  put 

off  mankind. 
This  is  such  a  scorn,  and  will  be  a  new 

exercise 
For  my  archduke !  Woe  to  the  several  cudgels 


Woe  to  the  several  cudgels 
Must  suffer  on  this  back  1}     This  is  from 
lonsons    favourite    poet,    and    is    given    with 
kindred  spirit  and  humour. 

,        a  Alas!  the  use  of  it  is  so  present.]  i.e.,  so 
immediate,  so  important  to  our  ends.  A  Latinism 
|    »uffiaently  harsh. 
L __ 


Must  suffer  on  this  back  I1  [Aside."}— Can 

you  no  succours,  sir? 
Meer.  Alas  !  the  use  of  it  is  so  present.8 
Pug.  I  ask, 

Sir,  credit  for  another  but  till  to-morrow. 
Meer.  There  is  not  so  much  time,  sir, 

but,  however, 

The  lady  is  a  noble  lady,  and  will, 
To  save  a  gentleman  from  check,  be  en 
treated 

To  say  she  has  received  it. 
Pug.  Do  you  think  so  ? 
Will  she  be  won  ? 

Meer.  No  doubt,  to  such  an  office, 
It  will  be  a  lady's  bravery  and  her  pride. 
Pug.  And  not  be  known  on't  after  unto 

him? 
Meer.  That  were  a  treachery.    Upon  my 

word, 

Be  confident.     Return  unto  your  master, 
My  lady  president  sits  this  afternoon, 
Has    ta'en    the  ring,  commends  her  ser 
vices 

Unto  your  lady  duchess.    You  may  say 
She  is  a  civil  lady,  and  does  give  her 
All  her  respects  already :  bad  you  tell  her, 
She  lives  but  to  receive  her  wished  com 
mandments, 
And  have  the  honour  here  to  kiss  her 

hands, 
For  which  she'll  stay  this  hour  yet.  Hasten 

you 
Your  prince,  away. 

Pug.  And,  sir,  you  will  take  care 
The  excuse  be  perfect  ? 

Meer.  You  confess  your  fears 
Too  much. 

Pug.  The  shame  is  more. 

Meer.  I'll  quit  you  of  either.8    {Exeunt, 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  \.—A  Room  in  Lady  Tailbush's 
House. 

Enter  Lady  Tailbush  and  Meercraft. 

Lady  T.  A  pox  upon  referring  to  com 
missioners  ! 
I  had  rather  hear  that  it  were  past  the 


8  Pug.  The  shame  is  more.  I'll  quit  you  of 
either. \  The  latter  part  of  this  line,  though  aU 
the  editions  concur  in  giving  it  to  Pug,  evi 
dently  belongs  to  Meercraft,  and  is  an  answer 
to  Pug's  apprehensions  of  being  discovered— 
WHAU 
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You  courtiers  move  so  snail-like  in  your 

business. 
Would  I  had  not  begun  with  you  ! 

Meer.  We  must  move, 
Madam,  in  order,  by  degrees ;  not  jump. 
Lady    T.    Why,    there    was    Sir  John 

Moneyman  could  jump 
A  business  quickly. 

Meer.  True,  he  had  great  friends  ; 
But  because  some,  sweet  madam,  can  leap 

ditches, 

We  must  not  all  shun  to  go  over  bridges. 
The  harder   parts,    I    make  account,  are 

done, 
Now    'tis    referred:    you    are    infinitely 

bound 
Unto  the  ladies,    they  have  so  cried   it 

up ! 

Lady  T.  Do  they  like  it  then  ? 
Meer.  They  have  sent  the  Spanish  lady 
To  gratulate  with  you. 

Lady  T.  I  must  send  them  thanks, 
And  some  remembrances. 

Meer.  That  you  must,  and  visit  them. 
Where's  Ambler? 
Lady  T.  Lost,  to-day  we  cannot   hear 

of  him. 

Meer.  Not,  madam  ! 
Lady  T.  No,  in  good  faith :  they  say  he 

lay  not 
At  home  to-night.     And  here  has  fallen  a 

business 
Between  your  cousin  and  Master  Manly, 

has 
Unquieted  us  all. 

Meer.  So  I  hear,  madam. 
Pray  you,  how  was  it  t 

Lady  T.  Troth,  it  but  appears 
111  on  your  kinsman's  part.    You  may  have 

heard 
That  Manly  is  a  suitor  to  me,  I  doubt 

not. 

Meer.  I  guessed  it,  madam. 
Lady  T.  And  it  seems,  he  trusted 
Your  cousin  to  let  fall  some  fair  reports 
Of  him  unto  me. 
Meer.  Which  he  did  ! 
Lady  T.  So  far 
From  it,    as  he   came  in    and   took  him 

railing 
Against  him. 
Meer.   How  !    And  what  said  Manly  to 

him  ? 
Lady  T.  Enough,  I  do  assure  you ;  and 

with  that  scorn 

Of  him  and  the  injury,  as  I  do  wonder 
How  Everill  bore  it;    but  that  guilt  un 
does 
Many  men's  valours. 


Enter  Manly. 

Meer.  Here  comes  Manly. 

Man.  Madam,  I'll  take  my  leave 

Lady  T.  You  shall  not  go,  i'  faith. 
I'll  have  you  stay  and  see  this   Spanish 

miracle 
Of  our  English  lady. 

Man.  Let  me  pray  your  ladyship 
Lay  your  commands   on  me   some  other 

time. 
Lady  T.  Now  I  protest ;  and  I  will  have 

all  pieced, 
And  friends  again. 
Man.  It  will  be  but  ill-soldered  ! 
Lady  T.    You  are  too  much    affected 

with  it. 

Man.  I  cannot, 
Madam,  but  think  on't  for  the  injustice. 

Lady  T.  Sir, 
His  kinsman  here  is  sorry. 

Meer.  Not  I,  madam, 
I  am  no  kin  to  him,  we  but  call  cousins : 
And  if  he  were,  sir,  I  have  no  relation 
Unto  his  crimes. 

Man.  You  are  not  urged  with  them. 
I  can  accuse,  sir,  none  but  mine  own  judg 
ment ; 
For  though  it  were  his  crime  so  to  betray 

me, 
I  am  sure  'twas  more  mine  own  at  all  to 

trust  him  : 

But  he  therein  did  use  but  his  old  manners, 
And  savour  strongly  what  he  was  before. 
Lady  T.  Come,  he  will  change. 
Man.  Faith,  I  must  never  think  it ; 
Nor  were  it  reason  in  me  to  expect 
That,   for  my  sake,   he  should  put  off  a 

nature 
He  sucked  in  with  his  milk.     It  may  be, 

madam, 

Deceiving  trust  is  all  he  has  to  trust  to  : 
If  so,  I  shall  be  loth  that  any  hope 
Of  mine  should  bate  him  of  his  means. 

Lady  T.  You  are  sharp,  sir : 
This  act  may  make  him  honest. 

Man.  If  he  were 

To  be  made  honest  by  an  act  of  parlia 
ment, 
I  should  not  alter  in  my  faith  of  him. 

Enter  Lady  Eitherside. 

Lady  T.  Eitherside  ! 
Welcome,  dear  Eitherside  !  how  hast  thou 

done,  good  wench  ? 
Thou  hast  been  a  stranger.     I   have  not 

seen  thee  this  week. 
Lady  E.  Ever  your  servant,  madam. 
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Lady  T.  Where  hast  thou  been  ? 
I  did  so  long  to  see  thee. 

Lady  E.  Visiting,  and  so  tired  ! 
I  protest,  madam,  'tis  a  monstrous  trouble. 
Lady  T.  And  so  it  is.     I  swear  I  must 

to-morrow 
Begin  my  visits,  would  they  were  over,  at 

court : 
It  tortures  me  to  think  on  them. 

Lady  E.  I  do  hear 

You  have  cause,  madam,  your  suit  goes  on. 
Lady  T.  Who  told  thee  ? 
Lady  E.    One   that    can    tell;    Master 

Eitherside. 

Lady  T.  O,  thy  husband. 
Yes,  faith,  there's  life  in't  now;   it  is  re 
ferred. 
If  we  once  see  it  under  the  seals,  wench, 

then 
Have  with  them  for  the  great  caroch,  six 

horses, 
And  the  two  coachmen,  with  my  Ambler, 

bare, « 

And  my  three  women  ;  we  will  live,  i'  faith, 
The  examples  of  the  town,  and  govern  it : 
i'll  lead  the  fashion  still. 

Lady  E.  You  do  that  now, 
Sweet  madam. 

Lady  T.  O  but  then  I'll  every  day 
«5ring  up  some  new  device.     Thou  and  I, 

Eitherside, 

Will  first  be  in  it,  I  will  give  it  thee ; 
And  they  shall  follow  us.     Thou  shalt,   I 

swear, 

Wear  every  month  a  new  gown  out  of  it. 
Lady  E.  Thank  you,  good  madam. 
Lady  T.  Pray  thee  call  me  Tailbush, 
^s    I    thee    Eitherside:    I   love    not   this 

madam. 

Lady  E.  Then  I   protest  to  you,  Tail- 
bush,  I  am  glad 
four  business  so  succeeds. 
Lady   r.    Thank    thee,    good    Either- 

sidt 
Lady  t£.  But  Master  Eitherside  tells  me 

th?t  he  likes 

Your  other  business  better. 
Lady  T.  Which  ? 
Lady  E.  Of  the  toothpicks. 
Lady  T.  I  never  heard  of  it. 
Lady  E.  Ask  Master  Meercraft. 
Meer.    Madam  !     [Aside    to    Manly.— 
He  is  one,  in  a  word,   I'll  trust  his 
malice 

With    any    man's    credit   I    would   have 
abused. 


1  Bare.}  See  ante,  p.  234  a. 


Man.  Sir,  if  you  think  you  do  please  me 

in  this, 
You  are  deceived. 

Meer.  No,  but  because  my  lady 
Named  him  my  kinsman,  I  would  satisfy 

you 

What  I  think  of  him ;  and  pray  you  upon  it 
To  judge  me. 

Man.  So  I  do ;  that  ill  men's  friendship 
Is  as  unfaithful  as  themselves. 

Lady  T.  Do  your  hear  ? 
Have  you  a  business  about  toothpicks  ' 

Meer.  Yes,  madam; 
Did  I  ne'er  tell  it  you  ?    I  meant  to  have 

offered  it 
Your    ladyship    on    the    perfecting    the 

patent. 

Lady  T.  How  is  it  ? 
Meer.  For  serving  the  whole  state  with 

toothpicks  ; 

Somewhat  an  intricate    business    to  dis 
course  :  but 

I  show  how  much  the  subject  is  abused, 
First,  in  that  one  commodity  ;  then  what 

diseases 

And  putrefactions  in  the  gums  are  bred, 
By  those  are  made  of  adulterate  and  false 

wood  ; 

My  plot  for  reformation  of  these  follows  : 
To  have  all  toothpicks  brought  unto  an 

office, 
There  sealed  ;    and  such   as    counterfeit 

them  mulcted. 
And   last,    for  venting   them,    to  have  a 

book 
Printed,  to  teach   their  use,   which  every 

child 
Shall  have  throughout  the  kingdom  that 

can  read, 
And  learn   to  pick  his   teeth  by :    which 

beginning 

Early  to  practise,  with  some  other  rules, 
Of  never  sleeping  with  the  mouth  open, 

chewing 
Some  grains  of  mastick,  will  preserve  tne 

breath 
Pure,  and  so  free  from  taint — 

Enter  Trains,  and  whispers  him. 

Ha  !  what  is't,  sayst  thou? 
Lady  T.  Good  faith,   it  sounds  a  very 

pretty  business ! 
Lady  E.  So    Master  Eitherside    says, 

madam. 

Meer.  The  lady  is  come. 
Lady  T.  Is  she  !  good,  wait  upon  her 

in.  [Exit  Meercraft.J— My  Ambler 
Was  never  so  ill  absent.     Eitherside, 


SCENE  I.] 
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How  do  I  look  to-day,  am  I  not  drest 
Spruntly  ?l  {Looks  in  her  glass. 

Lady  E.  Yes  verily,  madam. 
Lady  T.  Pox  o'  madam  ! 
Will  you  not  leave  that  ? 
Lady  E.  Yes,  good  Tailbush. 
Lady  T.  So ! 
Sounds  not  that  better  ?  What  vile  focus 

is  this 

Thou  hast  got  on? 
Lady  E.  'Tis  pearl. 
Lady  T.  Pearl !  oyster-shells  ; 
As  I  breathe,  Eitherside,   I  know't.     Here 

comes, 
They  say,  a  wonder,  sirrah,  has  been  in 

Spain, 
Will  teach  us  all !  she's  sent  to  me  from 

court, 
To  gratulate  with  me  :  prithee  let's  observe 

her, 
What  faults  she  has,  that  we  may  laugh  at 

them 

When  she  is  gone. 

Lady  E.  That   we  will  heartily,  Tail- 
bush. 

^e-enter  Meercraft,  introducing  Wittipol 
dressed  as  a  Spanish  lady. 

Lady  T.  O  me,  the  very  infanta  of  the 

giants  ! 
Meer.  Here  is  a  noble  lady,   madam, 

come 
From  your  great  friends  at  court,    to  see 

your  ladyship, 
And  have  the  honour  of  your  acquaintance. 

Lady  T.  Sir, 
She  does  us  honour. 

Wit.  Pray  you  say  to  her  ladyship 
It  is  the  manner  of   Spain  to  embrace 

only, 
Never    to    kiss.      She    will    excuse    the 

custom. 
Lady  T.  Your  use  of  it  is  law.     Please 

you,  sweet  madam, 
To  take  a  seat. 

Wit.  Yes,  madam.     I  have  had 
The    favour,    through    a    world    of    fair 

report, 

To  know  your  virtues,   madam  ;   and  in 
that 


Name  have  desired  the  happiness  of  pre 
senting 
My  service  to  your  ladyship. 

Lady  T.  Your  love,  madam  ; 
I  must  not  own  it  else. 

Wit.  Both  are  due,  madam, 
To  your  great  undertakings. 

Lady  T.  Great !  In  troth,  madam, 
They  are  my  friends,  that  think  them  any 

thing  : 

If  I  can  do  my  sex  by  'em  any  service, 
I  have  my  ends,  madam. 

Wit.  And  they  are  noble  ones, 
That  make  a  multitude  beholden,  madam  ; 
The    commonwealth  of   ladies  must   ac 
knowledge  from  you. 
Lady  E.  Except  some  envious,  madam. 
Wit.  You  are  right  in  that,  madam. 
Of   which  race   I  encountered  some  but 

lately, 
Who,   it  seems,  have  studied  reasons  to 

discredit 
Your  business. 

Lady  T.  How,  sweet  madam  ! 
Wit.  Nay,  the  parties 

Will  not  be  worth    your  pause most 

ruinous  things,  madam, 
That  have  put  off  all  hope  of  being  re 
covered 
To  a  degree  of  handsomeness. 

Lady  T.  But  their  reasons,  madam, 
I  would  fain  hear. 

Wit.  Some,  madam,  I  remember. 
They  say  that  painting  quite  destroys  the 

face 

Lady  E.  O,  that's  an  old  one,  madam. 
Wit.  There  are  new  ones  too. 
Corrupts  the  breath ;    hath  left  so  little 

sweetness 
In  kissing,    as    'tis    now   used    but    for 

fashion ; 

And  shortly  will  be  taken  for  a  punish 
ment. 
Decays  the  fore-teeth  that  should  guard 

the  tongue  ; 

And  suffers  that  run  riot  everlasting  ! 
And,   which  is  worse,  some  ladies  when 

they  meet, 
Cannot  be  merry  and  laugh  but  they  do 

spit 
In  one  another's  faces. 


Am  I  not  drest 

Spruntly?]  i.e.,  sprucely.  I  know  not  the 
etymon  of  this  word  ;  but  it  is  extended  through 
several  languages.  Sprunt,  sprack,  spree  or 
spry,  and  spruce,  have  all  the  same  derivation, 
and  bear  the  same  import :  applied  to  the  mind 
tney  mean  acute,  active,  clever ;  to  the  body, 


neat,  smart,  elegant.  Dr.  Johnson,  who  merely 
copies  Ainsworth,  says,  "  spriint,  anything  that 
is  short,  and  that  will  not  easily  bend."  In  some 
of  our  northern  provinces  a  stout  lad  is  indeed 
called  a  good  spruntl  ad ;  but  this  scarcely  seems 
to  support  Ainsworth's  explanation. 
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Man.  I  should  know 
This  voice  and  face  too.  [Aside. 

Wit.  Then,  they  say,  'tis  dangerous 
To  allthefall'n,  yet  well-disposed  mad-ams, 
That  are  industrious,  and  desire  to  earn 
Their  living    with  their  sweat:    for  any 

distemper 
Of   heat    and  motion  may   displace  the 

colours  ; 
And  if  the  paint  once  run    about  their 

faces, 
Twenty   to  one  they  will  appear  so  ill- 

favoured, 
Their  servants  run  away  too,  and  leave  the 

pleasure 

Imperfect,  and  the  reckoning  also  unpaid. 
Lady  E.  Pox  !  these  are  poet's  reasons. 
Lady  T.  Some  old  lady 
That     keeps    a  poet    has    devised  these 

scandals. 
Lady  E.  Faith,  we  must  have  the  poets 

banished,  madam, 
As  Master  Eitherside  says. 

Meer.  Master  Fitzdottrel, 
And  his  wife  ! 
Wit.  Where? 

Enter  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fitzdottrel,  followed 


Meer.  {To  Wit.]  Madam,  the  Duke  of 

Drowndland,  l 
That  will  be  shortly. 
Wit.  Is  this  my  lord? 
Meer.  The  same. 
Fitz.  Your  servant,  madam  ! 
Wit.  [Takes  Manly  aside.]    How  now, 

friend  !  offended 
That  I  have  found  your  haunt  here  ? 

Man.  No,  but  wondering 
At  your  strange-fashioned  venture  hither. 

Wit.  It  is 
To   shew   you   what  they    are   you    so 

irsue. 

fan.  I   think   'twill  prove  a  med'cine 
against  marriage  ; 
To  know  their  manners. 
Wit.  Stay  and  profit  then. 
Meer.  The  lady,  madam,  whose  prince 

has  brought  her  here 
To  be  instructed. 

{Presents  Mrs.  Fitzdottrel. 
Wit.  Please  you  sit  with  us,  lady. 


1  Meer.  Master  Fitzdottrel,  &c.]    The  old 
copy  reads, 

"  Meer.  Master  Fitzdottrel 
And  his  wife  :  where?  madam,"  &c. 


Meer.  That's  lady-president. 
Fitz.  A  goodly  woman  ! 
I  cannot  see  the  ring,  though. 
Meer.  Sir,  she  has  it. 
Lady  T.  But,    madam,    these  are  very 

feeble  reasons. 
Wit.  So  I  urged,  madam,  that  the  new 

complexion 

Now  to  come  forth,   in    name  of    your 
ladyship's  fucus, 

Has  no  ingredient 

Lady  T.  But  I  durst  eat,  I  assure  you. 
Wit.  So  do  they  in  Spain, 
Lady  T.  Sweet  madam,  be  so  liberal 
To  give  us  some  of  your  Spanish  fucuses. 
Wit.  They  are  infinite,  madam. 
Lady  T.  So  I  hear. 
Wit.  They  have 

Water  of  gourds,  of  radish,  the  white  beans, 
Flowers  of  glass,  of  thistles,  rose-marine, 
Raw    honey,     mustard-seed,    and    bread 

dough-baked, 
The  crums    of   bread,   goats'    milk,    and 

whites  of  eggs, 

Camphire,  and  lily-roots,  the  fat  of  swans, 
Marrow  of  veal,  white  pigeons,  and  pine- 
kernels, 

The  seeds  of  nettles,  purseline,  and  hares- 
gall ; 

Limons,  thin-skinned 

Lady  E.  How  her  ladyship  has  studied 
All  excellent  things  ! 

Wit.  But  ordinary,  madam  : 
No,  the  true  rarities  are  the  alvagada 
And  argentata  of  Queen  Isabella. 
Lady  T.  Ay,  what  are  their  ingredients, 

gentle  madam  ? 

Wit.  Your  allumscagliola,  or  pol  di  pedra; 
And  zuccarino  ;  turpentine  of  Abezzo, 
Washed  in  nine  waters  ;  soda  di  levante, 
Or  your  fern  ashes  ;  benjamin  di  gotta  : 
Grasso  di  serpe  ;  porceletto  marine  ; 
Oils  of  lentisco  ;  zucche  mugia  ;  make 
The  admirable  varnish  for  the  face, 
Gives    the  right   lustre  ;    but  two    drops 

rubbed  on 
With  a  piece  of  scarlet,  makes  a  lady  of 

sixty 

Look  as  sixteen.     But  above  all,  the  water 
Of  the  white  hen  of  the  Lady  Estifania's. 
Lady  T.   O  ay,  that  same,   good   ma 
dam,  I  have  heard  of : 
How  is  it  done  ? 


which  I  have  attempted  to  regulate  as  the 
reader  now  has  it.  There  is  no  end  to  the 
mistakes  of  the  speakers  in  this  ill-printed 
play. 
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Wit.  Madam,  you  take  your  hen, 
Plume  it,   and  skin  it,    cleanse  it  o'   the 

inwards  ; 
Then  chop  it,  bones  and  all ;  add  to  four 

ounces 

Of  carravicins,  pipitas,  soap  of  Cyprus, 
Make  the  decoction,  strain  it ;  then  distil 

it, 
And  keep  it  in  your   gallipot  well  glid- 

dered  :' 
Three  drops  preserves  from  wrinkle,  warts, 

spots,  moles, 
Blemish,  or  sun-burnings  ;  and  keeps  the 

skin 

In  decimo  sexto,  ever  bright  and  smooth 
As  any  looking-glass  ;  and  indeed  is  called 
The  Virgins-Milk  for  the  face,  oglio  reale  ; 
A  ceruse  neither  cold  nor  heat  will  hurt ; 
And  mixed  with  oil  of  myrrh,  and  the  red 

gilliflower 

Called  cataputia,  and  flowers  of  rovistico, 
Makes  the  best  muta  or  dye  of  the  whole 

world. 
Lady  T.  Dear  madam,  will  you  let  us  be 

familiar  ? 

Wit.  Your  ladyship's  servant. 
Meer.  How  do  you  like  her  ? 
Fitz.  Admirable ! 
But  yet  I  cannot  see  the  ring. 
Pug.  Sir! 
Meer.  I  must 

Deliver  it,  or  mar  all :  this  fool's  so  jea 
lous  !  [Aside. 
Madam — \whispers  Wit.]     Sir,  wear  this 

ring,  and  pray  you  take  knowledge 
Twas  sent  you  by  his  wife  ;  and  give  her 

thanks. 
Do  not  you  dwindle,  sir,  bear  up. 

{Aside  to  Pug. 
Pug.  I  thank  you,  sir. 
Lady  T.  But  for  the  manner  of  Spain. 

Sweet  madam,  let  us 
Be  bold  now  we  are  in :  are  all  the  ladies 
There  in  the  fashion? 

Wit.  None  but  grandees,  madam, 
Of  the  clasped  train,  which  may  be  worn 

at  length  too, 
Or  thus,  upon  my  arm. 

Lady  T.  And  do  they  wear 
Cioppinos  all  ? 

Wit.  If  they  be  drest  in  punto,  madam. 
Lady  T.  Gilt  as  those  are,  madam  ? 


Wit.  Of  goldsmith's  work,  madam, 
And  set  with  diamonds ;  and  their  Spanish 

pumps 
Of  perfumed  leather. 

Lady^  T.  I  should  think  it  hard 
To  go  in  them,  madam. 

Wit.  At  the  first  it  is,  madam. 
Lady  T.  Do  you  never  fall  in  them  ? 
Wit.  Never. 

Lady  E.  I  swear  I  should, 
Six  times  an  hour. 
Lady  T.    But  you  have  men  at  hand 

still, 
To  help  you  if  you  fall  ? 

Wit.  Only  one,  madam, 
The  guardaduennas,  such  a  little  old  man 
As  this.  [Points  to  Trains. 

Lady  E,   Alas,    he    can    do    nothing, 

this! 
Wit.  I'll  tell  you,  madam,  I  saw  in  the 

court  of  Spain  onre, 
A  lady  fall  in  the  king's  sight  along  ; 
And  there  she  lay,  flat  spread,  as  an  um 
brella, 
Her  hoop  here  cracked ;  no   man  durst 

reach  a  hand 

To  help  her,  till  the  guardaduennas  came, 
Who  is  the  person  only  allowed  to  touch 
A  lady  there,  and  he  but  by  this  finger. 
Lady  E.  Have  they  no  servants,  madam, 

there,  nor  friends  ? 
Wit.  An  escudero  or  so,  madam,  that 

waits 

Upon  them  in  another  coach  at  distance ; 
And  when  they  walk  or  dance,  holds  by  a 

handkerchief, 
Never  presumes  to  touch  them. 

Lady  E.  This  is  scurvy, 
And  a  forced  gravity  !     I  do  not  like  it : 
I  like  our  own  much  better. 

Lady  T.  'Tis  more  French 
And  courtly  ours. 

Lady  E.  And  tastes  more  liberty. 
We  may  have  our  dozen  of  visitors  at  once 
Make  love  to  us. 

Lady  T.  And  before  our  husbands. 
Lady  E.  Husband  ! 
As  I  am  honest,  Tailbush,  I  do  think, 
If  nobody  should  love  me  but  my  poor 

husband, 

I  should  e'en  hang  myself. 
Lady  T.  Fortune  forbid,  wench, 


1  Your  gallipot  well  gliddered:]  i.e.,  glazed 
over  with  some  tenacious  lacker.  I  could  easily 
have  furnished  the  reader  with  the  literal  mean 
ing  of  the  foregoing  terms ;  but  as  this  could 
convey  no  very  precise  idea  of  their  real  import 
in  these  days,  it  seemed  more  eligible  to  be 


silent  altogether.  With  respect  to  the  poet,  he 
wantons  here,  as  in  alchemy,  and  indeed  in 
every  other  art  and  science,  in  a  profusion  of 
minute  knowledge,  which  the  ordinary  bounds 
of  human  life  will  rarely  permit  the  most  indus 
trious  student  to  acquire. 
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So  fair  a  neck  should  have  so  foul  a  neck 
lace  ! 

Lady  E.  Tis  true,  as  I  am  handsome. 
Wit.  I  received,  lady, 
A  token  from  you,  which  I  would  not  be 
Rude  to  refuse,  being  your  first  remem 
brance. 
Fitz.  O,  I  am  satisfied  now  ! 

{Aside  to  Meer. 
Meer.  Do  you  see  it,  sir  ? 
Wit.  But  since  you  come  to  know  me 

nearer,  lady, 

I'll  beg  the  honour  you  will  wear  it  for  me, 
It  must  be  so. 

[Gives  the  ring  to  Mrs.  Fitzdottrel. 
Mrs.  Fitz.  Sure  I  have  heard  this  tongue. 
[Aside. 
Meer.  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ? 

[Aside  to  Wit. 

Wit.  Would  you  have  me  mercenary  ? 
We'll  recompense  it  anon  in  somewhat  else. 
[Exeunt  Meer.  and  Trains. 
Fitz.  \  do  not  love  to  be  gulled,  though 

in  a  toy. 

Wife,    do  you  hear?     [Takes  Mrs.    Fitz. 
aside.]    You  are  come  into  the  school, 
wife, 
Where  you  may  learn,  I  do  perceive  it, 

anything. 

How  to  be  fine,  or  fair,  or  great,  or  proud, 
Or  what  you  will  indeed,  wife,  here  'tis 

taught : 

And  I'm  glad  on't,  that  you  may  not  say 
Another  day,  when  honours  come  upon 

you, 
You  wanted  means.      I  have    done    my 

parts;  been 
To-day  at  fifty  pound  charge  ;  first  for  a 

ring, 
To  get  you  entered ;    then  left  my  new 

play, 

To  wait  upon  you  here,  to  see't  confirmed, 
That  I  may  say,  both  to  mine  eyes  and 

ears, 
Senses,   you    are    my  witness,   she    hath 

enjoyed 
All  helps  that  could  be  had  for  love  or 

money 

Mrs.  Fitz.  To  make  a  fool  of  her. 
Fitz.  Wife,  that's  your  malice, 
The  wickedness  of  your  nature,  to  interpret 
Your  husband's  kindness  thus :  but  I'll  not 

leave 

Still  to  do  good,  for  your  depraved  affec 
tions  ; 
Intend  it ;   bend  this  stubborn  will ;   be 

great. 

Lady  T.  Good  madam,  whom  do  they 
use  in  messages  ? 


Wit.  They  commonly  use  their  slaves, 

madam. 

Lady  T.  And  does  your  ladyship 
Think  that  so  good,  madam  ? 

Wit.  No  indeed,  madam  ;  I 
Therein  prefer  the  fashion  of  England  far, 
Of  your  young  delicate  page  or  discreet 

usher. 
Fitz.  And  I  go  with  your  ladyship  in 

opinion, 

Directly  for  your  gentleman  usher : 
There's  not  a  finer  officer  goes  on  ground. 
Wit.  If  he  be  made  and  broken  to  his 

place  once. 

Fitz.  Nay,  so  I  presuppose  him. 
Wit.  And  they  are  fitter 
Managers  too,  sir ;  but  I  would  have  them 

called 

Our  escuderos. 
Fitz.  Good. 
Wit.  Say  I  should  send 
To  your  ladyship,    who,    I  presume,  has 

gathered 

All  the  dear  secrets,  to  know  how  to  make, 
Pastilles  of  the  Duchess  of  Braganza, 
Coquettas,  almoiavanas,  mantecadas, 
Alcoreas,  mustaccioli ;  or  say  it  were 
The  peladore  of  Isabella,  or  balls 
Against  the  itch,  or  aqua  nanfa,  or  oil 
Of  jessamine  for  gloves,  of  the  Marquesse 

Muja ; 
Or  for  the  head  and  hair ;  why,  these  are 

offices 

Fitz.  Fit  for  a  gentleman,  not  a  slave. 
Wit.  They  only 

Might  ask  for  your  piveti,  Spanish  coal, 
To  burn  and  sweeten  a  room  ;   but  the 
arcana 

Of  ladies'  cabinets 

Fitz.  Should  be  elsewhere  trusted. 
You  are  much   about  the  truth. — Sweet 

honoured  ladies, 
Let  me  fall  in  with  you :  I  have  my  female 

wit 
As  well  as  my  male  ;  and  I  do  know  what 

suits 

A  lady  of  spirit  or  a  woman  of  fashion. 
Wit.  And  you  would  have  your  wife 

such? 

Fitz.  Yes,  madam,  airy, 
Light ;  not  to  plain  dishonesty,  I  mean : 
But  somewhat  o'  this  side. 
Wit.  I  take  you,  sir : — 
He  has  reason,  ladies.     I'll  not  give  this 

rush 

For  any  lady  that  cannot  be  honest 
Within  a  thread. 

Lady  T.  Yes,  madam,  and  yet  venture 
A.-,  far  for  the  othet  in  her  fame / 
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Wit.  As  can  be: 

Coach  it  to  Pimlico,  dance  the  saraband, 
Hear  and  talk  bawdy,  laugh  as  loud  as  a 

larum, 
Squeak,  spring,  do  anything. 

Lady  E.  In  young  company,  madam. 
Lady  T.  Or  afore  gallants.     If  they  be 

brave,  or  lords, 
A  woman  is  engaged. 

Fitz.  I  say  so,  ladies. 
It  is  civility  to  deny  us  nothing. 
Pug.  You  talk  of   a  university!    why, 

hell  is 
A  grammar-school  to  this  !  [Aside. 

Lady  R.  But  then 
She  must  not  lose  a  look  on  stuffs  or  cloth, 

madam. 

Lady  T.  Nor  no  coarse  fellow. 
Wit.  She  must  be  guided,  madam, 
By  the  clothes  he  wears,  and  company  he 
is  in, 

(    Whom  to  salute,  how  far 

Fitz.  I  have  told  her  this ; 
And  how  that  bawdry  too  upon  the  point 

Is  in  itself  as  civil  a  discourse 

Wit.  As  any  other  affair  of  flesh  what 
ever. 
Fitz.  But  she  will  ne'er  be  capable,  she 

is  not 
So  much  as  coming,  madam  ;  I  know  not 

how 

She  loses  all  her  opportunities 
With  hoping  to  be  forced.     I  have  enter 
tained 

A  gentleman,  a  younger  brother,  here, 
Whom  I  would  fain  breed  up  her  escu- 

dero, 

Against  some  expectations  that  I  have, 
And  she'll  not  countenance  him. 
Wit.  What's  his  name  ? 
Fitz.  Devil  of  Derbyshire. 
Lady  E.  Bless  us  from  him  ! 
Lady  T.  Devil ! 
Call  him  De-vile,  sweet  madam. 
Mrs.  Fitz.  What  you  please,  ladies. 
Lady  T.  De-vile's  a  prettier  name. 
Lady  E.  And  sounds,  methinks, 

As  it  came  in  with  the  Conqueror 

Man.  Over  smocks  ! 
What  things  they  are  !  that  nature  should 

be  at  leisure 

Ever  to  make  them  !    My  wooing  is  at  an 
end. 

{Aside,  and  exit  -with  indignation. 
Wit.  What  can  he  do? 
Lady  E.  Let's  hear  him. 
Lady  T.  Can  he  manage  ? 
Fitz.    Please  you  to  try  him,  ladies.— 

Stand  forth,  Devil. 
VOL.  II. 


Pug.  Was  all  this  but  the  preface  to  my 

torment?  [Aside. 

Fitz.  Come,  let  their  ladyships  see  your 

honours. 
Lady  E.  O, 

He  makes  a  wicked  leg.1 
Lady  T.  As  ever  I  saw. 
Wit.  Fit  for  a  devil. 

Lady  T.   Good  madam,   call  him  De- 
vile. 
Wit.    De-vile,   what  property  is  there 

most  required 

In  your  conceit  now  in  the  escudero? 
Fitz.  Why  do  you  not  speak? 
Pug.  A  settled  discreet  pace,  madam. 
Wit.  I  think  a  barren  head,  sir,  moun 
tain-like, 
To     be     exposed     to     the     cruelty     of 

weathers 

Fitz.  Ay,  for  his  valley  is  beneath  the 

waist,  madam, 

And  to  be  fruitful  there  it  is  sufficient. 
Dulness  upon  you !  could  not  you  hit  this? 
[Strikes  him. 

Pug.  Good  sir 

Wit.  He  then  had  had  no  barren  head : 
You  daw  him  too  much  in  troth,  sir.2 

Fitz.  I  must  walk 
With  the  French  stick,  like  an  old  verger, 

for  you. 

Pug.  O  chief,  call  me  to  hell  again,  and 
free  me  !  [Aside. 

Fitz.  Do  you  murmur  now  ? 
Pug.  Not  I,  sir. 
Wit.  What  do  you  take, 
Master  De-vile,  the  height  of  your  employ 
ment 
In  the  tnie  perfect  escudero? 

Fitz.  When  ! 
What  do  you  answer? 

Pug.  To  be  able,  madam, 
First  to  enquire,  then  report  the  working 
Of  any  lady's  physick  in  sweet  phrase. 
Wit.  Yes,  that's  an  act  of  elegance  and 

importance : 
But  what  above? 

Fitz.  O  that  I  had  a  goad  for  him. 
Pug.  To  find  out  a  good  corncutter. 
Lady  T.  Out  on  him  ! 
Lady  E.  Most  barbarous ! 
Fitz.  Why  did  you  do  this  now  ? 
Of  purpose  to  discredit  me,  you  damned 
devil ! 


1  He  makes  a  wicked  leg.]  i.e.,  an  awkwaid 
or  clownish  scrape  with  the  leg,  the  constant 
accompaniment  of  a  bow  in  those  days. 

2  you  daw  Aim.}  i.e.,  daunt  or  put  him  out  of 


countenance. 
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Fug.  Sure,  if  I  be  not  yet,  I  shall  be.— 

All 
Mv  days  in  hell  were  holidays  to  this  ! 

{Aside. 

Lady  T.  Tis  labour  lost,  madam. 
Lady  E.  He  is  a  dull  fellow, 
Of  no  capacity. 

Lady  T.  Of  no  discourse. 
O,  if  my  Ambler  had  been  here  ! 

Lady  E.  Ay,  madam, 
You  talk  of  a  man  ;  where  is  there  such 

another? 
Wit.  Master  De-vile,  put  case  one  of  my 

ladies  here 
Had  a  fine  brach,  and  would  employ  you 

forth 

To  treat  "bout  a  convenient  match  for  her ; 
What  would  you  observe  ? 

Pug.  The  colour  and  the  size,  madam. 
Wit.  And  nothing  else? 
Fitz.  The  moon,  you  calf,  the  moon ! 
Wit.  Ay,  and  the  sign. 
Lady  T.   Yes,  and  receipts  for  prone- 
ness. 
Wit.    Then    when  the    puppies   came 

what  would  you  do? 
Pug.  Get  their  nativities  cast. 
Wit.  This  is  well.     What  more  ? 
Pug.   Consult  the  almanac-man  which 

would  be  least, 
Which  cleanliest. 

Wit.  And  which  silent'st.     This  is  well, 

madam. 
And  while  she  were  with  puppy  ? 

Pug.  Walk  her  out, 
And  air  her  every  inorning. 

Wit.  Very  good! 

And  be  industrious  to  kill  her  fleas? 
Pug.  Yes. 

Wit.  He  will  make  a  pretty  proficient. 
Pug.  Who, 
Coming  front  hell,  could  look  for  such  a 

catechising? 

The  Devil  is  an  Ass,  I  do  acknowledge  it. 

{Aside 
Fitz.    The  top  of  woman !   all  her  sex 

in  abstract ! 

I  love  her,  to  each  syllable  falls  from  her. 
{Aside,  and  looking  at  Wittipol 
Lady  T.  Good  madam,  give  me  leave  to 

go  aside  with  him, 
•    And  try  him  a  little. 

Wit.  Do,  and  I'll  withdraw,  madam, 
With  this  fair  lady,  read  to  her  the  while. 
Lady  T.  Come,  sir. 

Pug.  Dear  chief,  relieve  me,  or  I  perish 
{Aside 

Wit.  Lady,  we'll  follow. — You  are  not 
jealous,  sir? 


Fitz.  O,  madam,  you  shall  see.— Stay, 

wife  ; — bell  old, 

give  her  up  here  absolutely  to  you ; 
She  is  your  own,  do  with  her  what  you 

will : 
Melt,  cast,  and  form  her  as  you  shall  think 

good ; 
Set  any  stamp  on:    I'll  receive  her  from 

you 
A.S  a  new  thing,  by  your  own  standard. 

{Exit. 
Wit.  Well,  sir. 

{Exeunt  Wittipol  -with  Mrs.  Fitz. 
and  Tailbush  and  Eitherside  with 
Pug. 

SCENE  II.— Another  Room  in  the  same. 
Enter  Meercraft  and  Fitzdottrel. 

Meer.  But  what  have  you  done  in  your 

dependence  since? 
Fits.  O,  it  goes  on  ;  I  met  your  cousin, 

the  master 

Meer.  You  did  not  acquaint  him,  sir? 
Fitz.  Faith,  but  I  did,  sir, 
And,   upon  better   thought,  not  without 

reason. 
He  being  chief  officer  might  have  taken  it 

ill  else, 

As  a  contempt  against  his  place,  and  that 
In  time,  sir,  have  drawn  on  another  de 
pendence  : 
No,  I  did  find  him  in  good  terms,  and 

ready 
To  do  me  any  service. 

Meer.  So  he  said  to  you  ! 
But,  sir,  you  do  not  know  him. 

Fitz.  Why,  I  presumed, 
Because  this  bus'ness  of  my  wife's  required 

me, 

I  could  not  have  done  better :  and  he  told 
Me  that  he  would  go  presently  to   your 
counsel, 

A  knight  here  in  the  lane 

Meer.  Yes,  Justice  Eitherside. 

Fitz.  And  get  the  feoffment  drawn,  with 

a  letter  of  attorney, 
For  livery  and  seisin. 

Meer.  That  I  know's  the  course. 
But,  sir,  you  mean  not  to  make  him  feof 
fee? 
Fits.  Nay,  that  I'll  pause  on. 

Enter  Pitfall. 

Meer.  How  now,  little  Pitfall ! 
Pit.  Your  cousin,  Master  Everill,  would 
come  in — 
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But  he  would  know  if  Master  Manly  were 

here. 

Meer.  No,  tell  him;  if  he  were  I  have 

made  his  peace —  {Exit  Pitiall. 

He's  one,   sir,    has  no  state,  and  a  man 

knows  not 

How  such  a  trust  may  tempt  him. 
Fitz.  I  conceive  you. 

Enter  Everill  and  Plutarchus. 

Ever.  Sir,  this  same  deed  is  done  here. 
Meer.  Pretty  Plutarchus  ! 
Art  thou  come  with  it?  and  has  Sir  Paul 

viewed  it  ? 

Plu.  His  hand  is  to  the  draught. 
Meer.  Will  you  step  in,  sir, 
And  read  it  ? 
Fits.  Yes. 
Ever.  I  pray  you,  a  word  with  you. 

[Aside  to  Fitz. 
Sir   Paul  Eitherside  willed  me  give  you 

caution 
Whom  you  did  make  feoffee  ;  for  'tis  the 

trust 
Of  your  whole  state ;  and  though  my  cousin 

here 

Be  a  worthy  gentleman,  yet  his  valour  has 
At  the  tall  board  been  questioned  ;  and  we 

hold 

Any  man  so  impeached  of  doubtful  honesty. 
I  will  not  justify  this,  but  give  it  you 
To  make  your  profit  of  it ;  if  you  utter  it, 
I  can  forswear  it. 

Fitz.  I  believe  you,  and  thank  you,  sir. 
[Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. — Another  Room  in  the  same. 
Enter  Wittipol  and  Mrs.  Fitzdottrel. 

Wit.  Be  not  afraid,  sweet  lady ;  you  are 

trusted 
To    love,  not  violence,   here :    I    am  no 

ravisher, 

But  one  whom  you  by  your  fair  trust  again 
May  of  a  servant  make  a  most  true  friend. 

Manly  enters  behind. 

Mrs.  Fitz.  And  such  a  one  I  need,  but 

not  this  way. 

Sir,  I  confess  me  to  you,  the  mere  manner 
Of  your  attempting  me  this  morning  took 

me; 

And  I  did  hold  my  invention,  and  my  man 
ners, 

Were  both  engaged  to  give  it  a  requital, 
But  not  unto  your  euas :   my  hope  was 
then, 


Though  interrupted  ere  it  could  be  uttered, 
That  whom  I  found  the  master  of  such 

language, 

That  brain  and  spirit  for  such  an  enter 
prise, 

Could  not,  but  if  those  succours  were  de 
manded 

To  a  right  use,  employ  them  virtuously, 
And  make  that  profit  of  his  noble  parts 
Which  they  would  yield.  Sir,  you  have 

now  the  ground 

To  exercise  them  in :  I  am  a  woman 
That  cannot  speak  more  wretchedness  of 

myself 
Than  you  can  read ;  matched  to  a  mass  of 

folly, 
That  every  day  makes  haste  to  his  own 

ruin ; 
The  wealthy  portion  that  I  brought  him 

spent, 

And  through  my  friends'  neglect  no  join 
ture  made  me. 

My  fortunes  standing  in  this  precipice, 
Tis  counsel  that  I  want,  and  honest  aids  ; 
And  in  this  name  I  need  you  for  a  friend ; 
Never  in  any  other  ;  for  his  ill 
Must  not  make  me,  sir,  worse. 
Manly,    [comes  forward.']      O,  friend, 

forsake  not 

The  brave  occasion  virtue  offers  you 
To  keep  you  innocent :  I  have  feared  for 

both, 
And  watched  you,   to  prevent   the  ill   I 

feared. 
But  since  the  weaker  side  hath  so  assured 

me, 

Let  not  the  stronger  fall  by  his  own  vice, 
Or  be  the  less  a  friend,  'cause  virtue  needs 

him. 
Wit.  Virtue  shall  never  ask  my  succours 

twice ; 
Most  friend,  most  man,  your  counsels  are 

commands. — 

Lady,  I  can  love  goodness  in  you  more 
Than  I  did  beauty;  and  do  here  intitle 
Your  virtue  to  the  power  upon  a  life 
You  shall  engage  in  any  fruitful  service, 
Even  to  forfeit. 

Enter  Meercraft. 

Meer.  Madam  ! Do  you  hear,  sir  ? 

[Aside  to  Wittipol. 

We  have  another  leg   strained    for  this 
Dottrel.1 


*  IVe  have  anotJier  leg  strained  for  this  Dot 
trel.]    See  p.  231  a.      Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
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He  has  a  quarrel  to  carry,  and  has  caused 
A  deed  of  feoffment  of  his  whole  estate 
To  be  drawn  yonder :    he  has't  within ; 

and  you 
Only  he  means  to  make  feoffee.      He  is 

fallen 
So  desperately  enamoured  on    you,  and 

talks 

Most  like  a  madman  :  you  did  never  hear 
A  phrenetic  so  in  love  with  his  own  favour ! 
Now  you  do  know,  'tis  of  no  validity 
In  your  name,  as  you  stand :  therefore  ad 
vise  him 
To  put  in  me. — 

Enter  Fitzdottrel,  Everill,  and  Plutarchus. 

He's  come  here.    You  shall  share,  sir. 

Fitz.  Madam,  I  have  a  suit  to  you ;  and 

aforehand 

I  do  bespeak  you ;  you  must  not  deny  me, 
I  will  be  granted. 

Wit.  Sir,  I  must  know  it,  though. 

Fitz.  No,  lady,  you  must  not  know  it : 

yet  you  must  too, 

For  the  trust  of  it,  and  the  fame  indeed, 
Which  else  were  lost  me.     I  would  use 

your  name 

But  in  a  feoffment,  make  my  whole  estate 
Over  unto  you :  a  trifle,  a  thing  of  nothing, 
Some  eighteen  hundred. 

Wit.  Alas  !  I  understand  not 
Those  things,  sir;    I  am  a  woman,  and 

most  loth 
To  embark  myself 

Fitz.  You  will  not  slight  me,  madam? 

Wit.  Nor  you'll  not  quarrel  me  ? 

Fitz.  No,  sweet  madam,  I  have 
Already  a  dependence  ;*  for  which  cause 
I  do  this  :  let  me  put  you  in,  dear  madam, 
I  may  be  fairly  killed. 

Wit.  You  have  your  friends,  sir, 
About  you  here  for  choice. 

Ever.  She  tells  you  right,  sir. 

Fitz.  Death,  if  she  do,  what  do  I  care 

for  that  ? 
Say  I  would  have  her  tell  me  wrong ! 

Wit.  Why,  sir, 

If  for  the  trust  you'll  let  me  have  the  honour 
To  name  you  one. 


Fitz.    Nay,   you    do    me   the    honour, 

madam. 
Who  is't? 

Wit.  This  gentleman. 

[Pointing  to  Manly. 
Fitz.  O  no,  sweet  madam, 
He's  friend  to  him  with  whom  I  have  the 

dependence. 

Wit.  Who  might  he  be  ? 
Fitz.  One  Wittipol ;  do  you  know  him  ? 
Wit.  Alas,  sir,  he !  a  toy:  this  gentleman 
A  friend  to  him  !  no  more  than  1  am,  sir. 
Fitz.  But  will  your  ladyship  undertake 

that,  madam? 
Wit.  Yes,  and  what  else  for  him  you 

will  engage  me. 
Fitz.  What  is  his  name  ? 
Wit.  His  name  is  Eustace  Manly. 
Fitz.  Whence  does  he  write  himself? 
Wit.  Of  Middlesex,  esquire. 
Fitz.  Say  nothing,  madam. — Clerk,  come 
hither ;  [To  Plutarchus. 

Write  Eustace  Manly  'squire  of  Middlesex. 
Meer.  What  have  you  done,  sir  ? 

{Aside  to  Wit. 
Wit.  Named  a  gentleman 
That  I'll  be  answerable  for  to  you,  sir: 
Had  I  named  you,  it  might  have  been  sus 
pected  ; 
This  way  'tis  safe. 

Fitz.  Come,  gentlemen,  your  hands 
For  witness. 
Man.  What  is  this  ? 
Ever.  You  have  made  election 
Of  a  most  worthy  gentleman  ! 
Man.  Would  one  of  worth 
Had  spoke  it !   but  now  whence  it  comes 

it  is 

Rather  a  shame  unto  me  than  a  praise. 
Ever.  Sir,  I  will  give  you  any  satisfac 
tion. 

Man.  Be  silent  then.   Falsehood  com 
mends  not  truth. 
Plu.    You  do  deliver  this,  sir,  as  your 

deed. 
To  the  use  of  Master  Manly? 

Fitz.  Yes  :  and,  sir [To  Manly. 

When  did  you  see  young  Wittipol  ?  I  ara 

ready 
For  process  now :  sir,  this  is  publication. 


frequently  allude    to    this    mode    of   catching 

dottrels : 

"  All  other  loves  are  mere  catching  of  dottrels, 

Stretching  of  legs  out  only." — Boitduca. 
Again : 

"  See  I !  they  stretch  out  their  legs  like  dottrels, 
&C. — Sea  Voyage. 


1  1  kerne 

Already  a  dependence  ;]  i.e.,  a  dispute  to  he 
settled  according  to  the  laws  of  the  duello  ; 
which  was  to  determine  under  what  head  of 
quarrelling  it  came,  and  whether  it  admitted  of 
' '  your  peacemaker,  if"  or  was  to  be  referred  to 
"  mortal  arbitrament." 
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He  shall  hear  from  me  ;  he  would  needs  be 

courting 
My  wife,  sir. 

"Man.  Yes ;  so  witnesseth  his  cloke  there. 
Fitz.  Nay,  good  sir — Madam,   you  did 

un  der  take 

Wit.  What? 

Fitz.  That  he  was  not  Wittipol's  friend. 
Wit.  I  hear, 
Sir,  no  confession  of  it. 

Pit*.  O,  she  knows  not ; 
Now   I   remember. — Madam,   this  young 

Wittipol 
Would  have  debauched  my  wife,  and  made 

me  cuckold 

Thorough  a  casement;  he  did  fly  her  home 
To    mine    own    window ;   but  I  think  I 

soused  him,1 

And  ravished  her  away  out  of  his  pounces. 
I  have  sworn  to  have  him  by  the  ears :  I  fear 
The  toy  will  not  do  me  right. 
Wit.  No  !  that  were  pity  : 
What  right  do  you  ask,  sir?  here  he  is  will 
do't  you.  [Discovers  himself. 

Fitz.  Ha  !  Wittipol ! 
Wit.  Ay,  sir  ;  no  more  lady  now, 
Nor  Spaniard. 

Man.  No  indeed,  'tis  Wittipol. 
Fitz.  Am  I  the  thing  I  feared  ? 
Wit.  A  cuckold  !  No,  sir  ; 
But  you  were  late  in  possibility, 
I'll  tell  you  so  much. 
Man.   But  your  wife's  too  virtuous. 
Wit.  We'll  see  her,  sir,  at  home,  and 

leave  you  here, 
To  be  made  Duke  of  Shoreditch  with  a 

project. 

Fitz.  Thieves  !  ravishers  ! 
Wit.  Cry  but  another  note,  sir, 
I'll  mar  the  tune  of  your  pipe. 
Fitz.  Give  me  my  deed  then. 
Wit.    Neither  :    that  shall  be  kept  for 

your  wife's  good, 
Who  will  know  better  how  to  use  it. 

Fitz.  Ha! 
To  feast  you  with  my  land  ? 

Wit.  Sir,  be  you  quiet, 
Or  I  shall  gag  you  ere  I  go  ;  consult 
Your  master  of  dependences  how  to  make 

this 
A  second  business,  you  have  time,  sir. 

[Baffles  him*  and  exit  -with  Manly. 

1  But  I  soused  Aim,]  All  the  copies  of  the 
folio  which  I  have  examined  read  sou't,  of 
which  I  can  make  nothing  but  sought  or  soused, 
and  I  prefer  the  latter.  Whalley  reads  fought ; 
but  he  evidently  had  not  consulted  the  old  copy. 

[Mr.  Dyce,  in  his  ed.  of  Webster,  p.  350,  has 


Fitz.  ph  ! 

What  will  the  ghost  of  my  wise  grand 
father, 
My   learned    father,  with  my  worshipful 

mother, 

Think  of  me  now,  that  left  me  in  this  world 
In  state  to  be  their  heir  ?  that  am  become 
A  cuckold,  and  an  ass,  and  my  wife's  ward  ; 
Likely  to  lose  my  land,  have  my  throat  cut ; 
All  by  her  practice ! 

Meer.  Sir,  we  are  all  abused. 

Fitz.  And  be  so  still !  who  hinders  you, 

I  pray  you  ? 

Let  me  alone,  I  would  enjoy  myself, 
And  be  the  Duke  of  Drowndland  you  have 

made  me. 
Meer.  Sir,  we  must  play  an  after-game 

of  this. 

Fitz.    But  I  am   not  in   case  to  be  a 
gamester, 

I  tell  you  once  again 

Meer.  You  must  be  ruled, 
And  take  some  counsel. 

Fitz.  Sir,  I  do  hate  counsel, 
As  I  do  hate  my  wife,  my  wicked  wife  ! 
Meer.  But  we  may  think  how  to  recover 

all, 
If  you  will  act. 

FitM.  I  will  not  think,  nor  act, 
Nor  yet  recover  ;  do  not  talk  to  me : 
I'll  run  out  of  my  wits  rather  than  hear  ; 
I  will  be  what  I  am,  Fabian  Fitzdottrel, 
Though  all  the  world  say  nay  to't.     [Exit. 
Meer.  Let  us  follow  him.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  \.—A  Room  in  Tailbush's  House. 
£nter  Ambler  and  Pitfall. 

Amb.  But  has  my  lady  missed  me? 
Pit.  Beyond  telling. 
Here  has  been  that  infinity  of  strangers  ! 
j  And  then  she  would  have  had  you  to  have 

sampled  you 
With  one   within,    that   they  are   now  a 

teaching, 

And  does  pretend  to  your  rank. 
Amb.  Good  fellow  Pitfall, 


pointed  out  that  sou't  is  the  true  reading,  being 
"  nothing  more  than  a  variety  in  the  spelling  of 
sku'd:  to  shu  is  to  scare  away  a  bird.— F.  C] 


of  contempt. 


les  him.]  ie.,  passes  him  with  some  act 
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Tell  Master  Meercraft  I  entreat  a  word 
with  him.  [Exit  Pitfall. 

This  most  unlucky  accident  will  go  near 
To  be  the  loss  of  my  place,  I  am  in  doubt. 

Enter  Meercraft. 

Meer.  With  me  !— What  say  you,  Master 

Ambler  ? 
Amb.  Sir, 

I  would  beseech  your  worship  stand  be 
tween 

Me  and  my  lady's  displeasure  for  my  ab 
sence. 

Meer.  O,  is  that  all !     I  warrant  you. 
Amb.  I  would  tell  you,  sir, 
But  how  it  happened. 

Meer.  Brief,  good  Master  Ambler, 
Put  yourself  to  your  rack ;  for  I  have  task 
Of  more  importance. 

Amb.  Sir,  you'll  laugh  at  me: 
But  (so  is  truth)  a  very  friend  of  mine, 
Finding  by  conference   with    me  that    I 

lived 

Too  chaste  for  my  complexion,   and  in 
deed 
Too  honest  for  my  place,  sir,  did  advise 

me, 
If  I  did  love  myself,— as  that  I  do, 

I  must  confess 

Meer.  Spare  your  parenthesis. 
Amb.  To  give  my  body  a  little  evacua 
tion 

Meer.  Well,  and  you  went  to  a  whore  ? 
Amb.  No,  sir,  I  durst  not 
(For  fear  it  might  arrive  at  somebody's  ear 
It  should  not)  trust  myself  to  a  common 
house; 

[  Tells  this  with  extraordinary  speed. 
But  got  the  gentlewoman  to  go  with  me, 
And  carry  her  bedding  to  a  conduit-head, 
Hard  by  the  place  toward  Tyburn,  which 

they  call 
My     Lord     Mayor's    banqueting-house.1 

Now,  sir,  this  morning 
Was  execution  ;  and  I  never  dreamt  on't, 
Till  I  heard  the  noise  of  the  people,  and 

the  horses ; 
And  neither  I,  nor  the  poor  gentlewoman, 


Durst  stir  till  all  was  done  and  past :  so 

that 
In  the  interim  we  fell  asleep  again. 

[He  flags. 
Meer.  Nay,  if  you  fall  from  your  gallop, 

I  am  gone,  sir. 
Amb.  But  when  I  waked,  to  put  on  my 

clothes,  a  suit 

I  made  new  for  the  action,  it  was  gone, 
And  all  my  money,  with  my  purse,  my  seals, 
My  hard-wax,  and   my  table-books,   my 

studies, 

And  a  fine  new  device  I  had  to  carry 
My  pen  and  ink,  my  civet,  and  my  tooth 
picks, 
All  under  one.    But  that  which  grieved  me, 

was 
The  gentlewoman's  shoes  (with  a  pair  of 

roses 
And   garters  I  had    given    her   for  the 

business), 

So  as  that  made  us  stay  till  it  was  dark  : 
For  I  was  fain  to  lend  her  mine,  and  walk 
In  a  rug  by  her  barefoot  to  St.  Giles's. 
Meer.  A  kind  of  Irish  penance  la   Is  this 

all,  sir  ? 

Amb.  To  satisfy  my  lady. 
Meer.  I  will  promise  you,  sir. 
Amb.  I  have  told  the  true  disaster. 
Meer.  I  cannot  stay  with  you, 
Sir,  to  condole  ;  but  gratulate  your  return. 

[Exit. 
Amb.  An  honest  gentleman  ;   but  he's 

never  at  leisure 

To  be  himself,  he  has  such  tides  of  busi 
ness.  [Exit. 

SCENE  II.— Another  Room  in  the  same. 
Enter  Pug. 

Pug.  O,  call  me  home  again,  dear  chief, 

and  put  me 

To  yoking  foxes,  milking  of  he-goats, 
Pounding  of  water  in  a  mortar,  laving 
The  sea  dry  with  a  nutshell,  gathering  all 
The  leaves  are  fallen  this  autumn,  drawing 

farts 
Out  of  dead  bodies,  making  ropes  of  sand, 


1  To  a  conduit-head, 

Hard  by  the  place  toward  Tyburn,  which 

they  call 

My  Lord  Mayor's  banqueting-house.  ]  Tyburn 
was  anciently  a  village,  taking  its  name  from  the 
rivulet  Tyburn;  and  at  the  north-east  corner  of 
the  bridge  over  it  was  the  Lord  Mayor's  ban- 
queting-frouse,  near  which  were  nine  conduits, 
erected  about  1238  for  supplying  the  city  with 
water.  Here  it  was  usual  for  the  Lord  Mayor 


and  Aldermen  to  repair,  accompanied  with  their 
ladies,  to  view  the  conduits,  after  which  was  an 
entertainment  at  the  banqueting-house.  It  was 
taken  down  in  the  year  1737. — WHAL. 

2  A  kind  of  Irish  penance !]  There  is  the 
same  allusion  to  the  rug  gowns  of  the  wild  Irish 
n  the  Night  Walker  of  Fletcher: 

"  We  have  divided  the  sexton's  household  stuff 
Among  us  :  one  has  the  rug,  and  he's  turned 
Irish* 
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Catching  the  winds  together  in  a  net, 

Mustering  of  ants,  and  numbering  atoms  ; 
all 

That  hell  and  you  thought  exquisite  tor 
ments,  rather 

Than  stay  me  here  a  thought  more :  I 
would  sooner 

Keep  fleas  within  a  circle,1  and  be  ac- 
comptant 

A  thousand  year,  which  of  them,  and  how 
far, 

Outleaped  the  other,  than  endure  a  minute 

Such  as  I  have  within.     There  is  no  hell 

To  a  lady  of  fashion  ;  all  your  tortures 
there 

Are  pastimes  to  it !  'Twould  be  a  refresh 
ing 

For  me,  to  be  in  the  fire  again,  from 
hence.— 

Enter  Ambler,  and  surveys  him. 

Amb.  This  is  my  suit,  and  those  the 
shoes  and  roses  1  [Aside. 

Pug.  They  have  such  impertinent  vexa 
tions, 
j    A  general  council   of   devils    could    not 

hit 

Ha !  [sees  Ambler.]  this  is  he  I  took  asleep 

with  his  wench, 

And  borrowed  his  clothes.  What  might  I 
do  to  balk  him.  [Aside. 

Amb.  Do  you  hear,  sir  ? 

Pug.  Answer  him,  but  not  to  the  pur 
pose.  [.Aside. 

Amb.  What  is  your  name,  I  pray  you, 
sir? 

Pug.  Is't  so  late,  sir  ? 

Amb.  I  ask  not  of  the  time,  but  of  your 
name,  sir. 

Pug.  I  thank  you,  sir :  yes,  it  does  hold, 
sir,  certain. 

Amb.  Hold,  sir!  what  holds?     I  must 

both  hold  and  talk  to  you 
About  these  clothes. 

Pug.  A  very  pretty  lace ; 
But  the  tailor  cozened  me. 


Amb.  No,  I  am  cozened 
By  you ;  robbed. 
Pug.    Why,   when  you   please,   sir ;    I 

am, 
For  threepenny  gleek,  your  man. 

Amb.  Pox  o'  your  gleek, 
And  threepence  !  give  me  an  answer. 

Pug.  Sir, 
My  master  is  the  best  at  it. 

Amb.  Your  master ! 
Who  is  your  master  ? 
Pug.  Let  it  be  Friday  night. 
Amb.  What  should  be  then? 
Pug.  Your  best  song's  Tom  o'  Bethlem^ 
Amb.    I    think  you  are  he.— Does  he 
mock  me,  trow,  from  purpose, 

Or  do  not  I  speak  to  him  what  I  mean  ? 

Good  sir,  your  name. 

Pug.  Only  a  couple  of  cocks,  sir  ; 
If  we  can  get  a  widgeon,  'tis  in  season. 
Amb.  He  hopes  to  make  one  of  these 

sciptics  of  me, 
(I  think  I  name  them  right,)  and  does  not 

fly  me; 

I   wonder  at   that ;    'tis  a  strange   confi 
dence  ! 

I'll  prove  another  way,  to  draw  his  answer. 
[Exeunt  severally. 


SCENE  III.— A  Room  in  Fitzdottrel's 
House. 

Enter  Meercraft,  Fitzdottrel,  and  Everill. 

Meer.  It  is  the  easiest  thing,  sir,  to  be 
done, 

As  plain  as  fizzling :  roll  but  with  your  eyes 

And  foam  at  the  mouth.  A  little  castle- 
soap 

Will  do't,  to  rub  your  lips  ;  and  then  a 
nutshell, 

With  tow  and  touchwood  in  it,  to  spit  fire. 

Did  you  ne'er  read,  sir,  little  Dan-el's 
tricks 

With  the  boy  of  Burton,2  and  the  seven  in 
Lancashire, 


/  would  sooner 

Keep  fleets  within  a  circle,  &c.  This  is  taken 
from  an  employment  of  the  same  kind,  which 
Aristophanes  has  given  to  Socrates : 

AiTjper'  aprt  Xaipe^wvra  SeoKpanjs 
^uXAav  OTroerovs  aXAotro  TOWS  aur»)s  iroSas  ;  &C. 
Nubes,  act  i.  sc.  2. — WHAL. 

This,  I  believe,  Whalley  took  from  Upton : 
the  resemblance  between  the  two  passages  is 
somewhat  like  that  between  Fluellin's  two  rivers 
— "  there  is"  fleas" in  both." 


8  Did  you  ne'er  read,  sir,  little  Darrel's  tricks 
With  the  boy  of  Burton,  &c.]  Impostures  of 
this  kind,  the  invention  of  the  Jesuits,  were 
frequent  in  the  age  of  Jonson.  Dr.  Harsnet, 
who  died  Archbishop  of  York,  was  fortunate  in 
the  discovery  of  the  tricks  made  use  of  by  these 
artists  ;  and  published  them  to  the  world.  There 
is  a  pamphlet  of  his  entituled,  A  Discovery  oftJie 
Fraudulent  Practices  of  John  Darrel,  Minister, 
in  answer  to  a  True  Narration  of  the  Strange 
and  Grievous  Vexation  by  the  Devil  of  Seven 
Persons  in  Lancashire,  and  William  Somers  of 
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Somers  at  Nottingham  ?  all  these  do  teach 

it. 
And  we'll  give  out,  sir,  that  your  wife  has 

bewitched  you. 
Ever.  And  practised  with  those  two  as 

sorcerers. 
Meer.  And  gave  you  potions,  by  which 

means  you  were 
Not  compos  mentis  when  you  made  your 

feoffment. 

There's  no  recovery  of  your  state  but  this  ; 
This,  sir,  will  sting. 
Ever.  And  move  in  a  court  of  equity. 
Meer.  For  it  is  more  than  manifest  that 

this  was 

A  plot  of  your  wife's  to  get  your  land. 
Fitz.  I  think  it. 
Ever.  Sir,  it  appears. 
Meer.  Nay,  and  my  cousin  has  known 

These  gallants  in  these  shapes 

Ever.  To  have  done  strange  things,  sir, 
One  as  the  lady,  the  other  as  the  squire. 
Meer.   How  a  man's  honesty  may  be 

fooled  !  I  thought  him 
A  very  lady. 

Fitz.  So  did  I  ;  renounce  me  else. 
Meer.    But  this  way,  sir,  you'll  be  re 
venged  at  height. 
Ever.  Upon  them  all. 
Meer.  Yes,  faith,  and  since  your  wife 
Has  run  the  way  of  woman  thus,  e'en  give 

her 

Fitz.  Lost,  by  this  hand,  to  me  ;  dead 

to  all  joys 

Of  her  dear  Dottrel ;  I  shall  never  pity  her, 
That  could  [not]  pity  herself. 

Meer.  Princely  resolved,  sir, 
And  like  yourself  still,  inpotentib. 


Enter  Gilthead,   Plutarchus,   Sledge,  and 
Serjeants. 

Meer.  Gilthead  !  what  news  ? 

Fitz.  O,  sir,  my  hundred  pieces  I 
L«t  me  have  them  yet. 

Gilt.  Yes,  sir.— Officers, 
Arrest  him. 

Fitz.  Me! 

i  Serj.  I  arrest  you. 

Sledge.  Keep  the  peace, 
I  charge  you,  gentlemen. 

Fitz.  Arrest  me  !  why  ? 

Gilt.  For  better  security,  sir.     My  son 

Plutarchus 
Assures  me  you  are  not  worth  a  groat. 

Plu.  Pardon  me,  father, 
I  said  his  worship  had  no  foot  of  land  left : 
And  that  I'll  justify,  for  I  writ  the  deed. 

Fitz.  Have  you  these  tricks  in  the  city  ? 

Gilt.  Yes,  and  more : 
Arrest  this  gallant  too  here  at  my  suit. 

{Points  to  Meercraft. 

Sledge.  Ay,  and  at  mine :  he  owes  me 

for  his  lodging 
Two  year  and  a  quarter. 

Meer.  Why,  MasterGilthead,— landlord, 
Thou  art  not  mad,  though  thou  art  constable, 
Puft  up  with  the  pride  of  the  place.  Do 

you  hear,  sirs, 

Have  I  deserved  this  from  you  two,  for  all 
My  pains  at  court,  to  get  you  each  a  patent? 

Gilt.  For  what? 

Meer.  Upon  my  project  of  the  forks. 

Sledge.  Forks  !  what  be  they? 

Meer.  The  laudable  use  of  forks, 
Brought  into  custom  here,  as  they  are  in 
Italy,  i 


Nottingham.  As  the  book  is  not  easily  to  be 
met  with,  I  am  unable  to  give  the  reader  the 
particulars  of  the  cheat.— WHAL. 

Dr.  Harsnet's  Discovery,  which  is  a  book  ol 
considerable  size,  was  published  in  1599.  Barrel, 
who  was  a  Puritan  preacher  at  Mansfield,  replied 
to  it  in  the  following  year,  in  a  treatise  full  oi 
"  sound  and  fury,"  and  has  contrived  to  render 
it  somewhat  doubtful  whether  he  was  a  dupe  or 
an  impostor.  In  any  case,  there  was  assuredly 
more  efficient  agency  than  his  at  hand  ;  there 
were  spirits  at  work  of  whom  he  knew  little  or 
nothing.  The  Boy  of  Burton  was  one  Thomas 
Darling,  for  the  bewitching  of  whom  a  poor  olc 
woman  of  the  name  of  Alice  Goodridge  was  con 
demned  to  the  gallows,  which  she  only  escapee 
by  dying  in  prison.  Darrel  dispossessed  this 
booby  of  a  spirit  which  Alice  had  sent  to  torment 
him  :  the  credit  which  he  got  by  this  notable 
achievement  he  lost  by  Somers  of  NottingJtam , 
and  in  consequent;  of  the  discovery  of  the  im 
posture,  which  yet  he  always  affected  to  main 
tain,  he  was  degraded  from  the  ministry,  am 


committed  to  prison.  This  took  place  in  1508. 
The  seven  in  Lancashire  belonged  to  the  family 
of  a  Mr.  Starkey,  a  mischievous  crackbrained 
idiot,  who  accused  one  Edmund  Hartley  of  be 
witching  them,  and  had  credit  enough  with  a 
judge  and  jury,  as  weak  and  credulous  as  him 
self,  to  get  the  poor  man  condemned  and  exe 
cuted  at  Lancaster  in  1597. 

1  The  laudable  use  of  forks, 

Brought  into  custom  here,  as  they  are  in 
Italy^\  The  practice  of  eating  with  forks,  which 
had  its  rise  in  Italy,  came  about  this  time  into 
England :  and  some  kind  of  affectation  in  the 
use  of  them  probably  gave  the  poet  an  occasion 
to  ridicule  the  invention  itself.  The  German 
divine  indeed,  who  preached  against  the  custom, 
thought  it  an  insult  on  providence  not  to  touch 
one's  meat  with  one's  fingers.  Tom  Coryat  tells 
us  that  this  custom  was  not  used  in  any  other 
country  that  he  saw  in  his  travels,  nor  by  any 
other  nation  of  Christendom,  but  only  Italy. 
After  having  described  the  manner  of  holding 
the  knife  and  fork  at  large,  "  Hereupon,"  says 
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To  the  sparing  of  napkins  :  that,  that 
should  have  made 

Your  bellows  go  at  the  forge,  as  his  at  the 
furnace. 

I  have  procured  it,  have  the  signet  for  it, 

Dealt  with  the  linen  drapers  on  my  pri 
vate, 

Because  I  feared  they  were  the  likeliest 
ever 

To  stir  against,  to  cross  it :  for  'twill  be 

A  mighty  saver  of  linen  through  the  king 
dom, 

As  that  is  one  o"  my  grounds,  and  to  spare 
washing. 

Now  on  you  two  had  I  laid  all  the 
profits : 

Gilthead  to.  have  the  making  of  all  those 

Of  gold  and  silver,  for  the  better  per 
sonages  ; 

And  you,  of  those  of  steel  for  the  common 
sort: 

And  both  by  patent.  I  had  brought  you 
your  seals  in, 

But  now  you  have  prevented  me,  and  I 
thank  you. 


he,  "  I  myself  thought  good  to  imitate  the 
Italian  fashion,  by  this  forked  cutting  of  meate, 
not  only  while  I  was  in  Italy,  but  also  in  Ger 
many,  and  oftentimes  in  England  since  I  came 
home." — Crudities,  p.  90. 

The  use  of  forks  is  bantered  likewise  by  Beau 
mont  and  Fletcher  as  the  mark  of  both  a  traveller 
and  courtier: 

"It  doth  express  th"  enamoured  courtier, 
As  full  as  your  fork-carving  traveller." 

Queen  of  Corinth,  act  iv.  sc.  x. 

And  so  in  Monsieur  Thomas,  act  i.  sc.  2 : 

"  He  eats  with  picks  I 
Utterly  spoiled." 

A  project  of  toothpicks  has  been  just  mentioned, 
which  was  another  object  of  satire  to  our  author's 
contemporaries.  So  Fletcher: 

"  You  that  enhance  the  daily  price  of  tooth 
picks." 

And  Shakspeare  could  not  omit  it  in  his  descrip 
tion  of  the  finical  traveller  in  King  John. — 
WHAL. 

1  Sir,  I  i/uill  bail  you  at  mine  own  apperil.] 
Sledge  is  brought  about  (the  margin  says)  by 
this  hopeful  project.  But  I  have  yet  an  obser 
vation  to  make  on  this  line.  In  Timon  of 
A  thens,  at  the  state-banquet,  act  i.  sc.  2,  Ape- 
mantus  says : 

"  Let  me  stay  at  thine  apperil,  Timon, 
I  come  to  observe,"  &c. 

Here  Mr.  Steevens  and  Mr.  Malone,  who  profess 
I  such  entire  veneration  for  the  purity  of  Shak- 
I 


Sledge.  Sir,  I  will  bail  you  at  mine  own 

apperil.1 

Meer.  Nay,  choose. 
Plu.  Do  you  so  too,  good  father. 
Gilt.    I  like  the  fashion  of  the  project 

well, 

The  forks  !  it  may  be  a  lucky  one  !  and  is 
Not  intricate,  as  one  would  say,  but  fit  for 
Plain  heads,  as  ours,  to  deal  in. — Do  you 

hear, 
Officers,  we  discharge  you. 

[Exeunt  Serjeants. 
Meer.  Why,  this  shews 
A  little  good-nature  in  you,  I  confess  ; 
But  do  not  tempt  your  friends  thus. — Little 

Gilthead, 
Advise  your  sire,  great  Gilthead,  from  these 

courses  : 

And  here  to  trouble  a  great  man  in  rever 
sion, 

For  a  matter  of  fifty,  in  a  false  alarm  ! 
Away,  it  shews  not  well.     Let  him  get  the 

pieces 

And  bring  them  :  you'll  hear  more  else. 
Plu.  Father.       [Exeunt  Gilt,  and  Plut. 


speare's  text,  interpose  their  judgment,  and 
corrupt  it  to 

"  Let  me  stay  at  thine  own  peril,  Timon  ;" 

and  the  latter  adds,  "  I  have  not  been  able  to 
find  such  a  word  as  apperil  in  any  dictionary, 
nor  is  it  reconcileable  to  etymology  !  I  have 
therefore  adopted  the  emendation  made  by  Mr. 
Steevens." 

"Apperil"  subjoins  Mr.  Ritson;  "  may  be 
right,  though  no  other  instance  of  it  has  been, 
or  possibly  can  be  produced!" 

If  these  notes  serve  for  no  better  purpose, 
they  will  at  least  suffice  to  prove  how  diligently 
Jpnson  has  been  studied  by  those  eternal  calum 
niators  of  his  talents  and  reputation.  The  word 
occurs  again  in  the  Magnetic  Lady. 

Now  I  am  on  the  subject,  I  will  trouble  the 
reader  with  another  example  of  this  rash  mode 
of  assertion  without  a  competent  degree  of  in 
formation.  In  Henry  IV.  ist  part,  the  king 
says: 

"  As  far  as  to  the  sepulchre  of  Christ, 
Forthwith  a  power  of  English  shall  we  levy." 

"To  levy  a  power  as  far  as  to  the  sepulchre  of 
Christ,"  subjoins  Mr.  Steevens,  "is  an  expres 
sion  quite  unexampled,  if  not  corrupt"  And  he 
accordingly  proposes  to  read  lead  for  levy  I 
But  there  is  no  occasion.  The  expression  is 
neither  unexampled  nor  corrupt;  but  good 
authorized  English.  One  instance  of  it  is  before 
me.  "  Scipio,  before  he  levied  his  force  to  the 
walles  of  Carthage,  gave  his  soldiers  the  print  of 
the  citie  in  a  cake  to  be  devoured." — Gosson's 
School  of  Abuse,  1579,  p.  50,  Arber's  Reprint. 
Mr.  Douce  will  see  from  this  that  he  also  is 
mistaken. 
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Enter  Ambler,  dragging  tn  Pug. 

Amb.  O,  Master  Sledge,  are  you  here? 

I  have  been  to  seek  you. 
You  are  the  constable,  they  say.     Here's 

one 

That  I  do  charge  with  felony,  for  the  suit 
He  wears,  sir. 

Meer.  Who  ?  Master  Fitzdottrel's  man  ! 
Ware  what  you  do,  Master  Ambler. 

Enter  Fitzdottrel. 

Amb.  Sir,  these  clothes 
I'll  swear  are  mine  ;  and  the  shoes  the  gen 
tlewoman's 

I  told  you  of :  and  have  him  afore  a  justice 
I  will. 
Pug.  My  master,  sir,  will  pass  his  word 

for  me. 

Amb.  O,  can  you  speak  to  purpose  now? 
Pitz.  Not  I, 

If  you  be  such  a  one,  sir,  I  will  leave  you1 
To  your  godfathers  in  law  :  let  twelve  men 

work. 
Pug.  Do  you  hear,  sir,  pray,  in  private. 

[  Takes  him  aside. 
Fitz.  Well,  what  say  you? 
Brief,  for  I  have  no  time  to  lose. 

Pug.  Truth  is,  sir, 
I  am  the  very  Devil,  and  had  leave 
To  take  this  body  I  am  in  to  serve  you  ; 
Which  was  a  cut-purse's,  and  hanged  this 

morning : 

And  it  is  likewise  true  I  stole  this  suit 
To  clothe  me  with  ;  but,  sir,  let  me  not  go 
To  prison  for  it.     I  have  hitherto 
Lost  time,  done  nothing  ;  shown  indeed 

no  part 

Of  my  devil's  nature  :  now  I  will  so  help 
Your  malice    'gainst  these  parties  ;  so  ad 
vance 
The  business  that  you  have  in  hand,  of 

witchcraft, 

And  your  possession,  as  myself  were  in  you ; 
Teach  you  such  tricks  to  make  your  belly 
swell, 


And  your  eyes  turn,  to  foam,  to  stare,  to 

gnash 
Your  teeth  together,  and  to  beat  yourself, 

Laugh  loud,  and  feign  six  voices 

Fitz.  Out,  you  rogue  ! 
You    most    infernal    counterfeit    wretch, 

avant ! 
Do  you  think  to  gull  me  with  your  ^sop's 

fables  ? 

Here,  take  him  to  you,  I  have  no  part  in 
him. 

Pug.  Sir 

Fitz.  Away  1  I  do  disclaim,  I  will  not 
hear  you. 

[Exit  Sledge  with  Pug. 
Meer.  What  said  he  to  you,  sir? 
Fitz.  Like  a  lying  rascal, 
Told  me  he  was  the  Devil. 
Meer.  How  !  a  good  jest. 
Fitz.  And  that  he  would  teach  me  such 

fine  devil's  tricks 
For  our  new  resolution. 

Ever.  O,  pox  on  him  ! 
'Twas  excellent  wisely  done,  sir,   not  to 

trust  him. 
Meer.  Why,  if  he  were  the  Devil,  we 

shall  not  need  him, 
If  you'll  be  ruled.     Go  throw  yourself  on 

a  bed,  sir, 
And  feign  you  ill.    We'll  not  be  seen  with 

you 

Till  after  that  you  have  a  fit ;  and  all 
Confirmed  within.      Keep  you    with  the 
two  ladies,  [To  Everill. 

And  persuade  them.      I   will  to  Justice 

Eitherside, 
And  possess  him  with  all.     Trains  shall 

seek  out  Engine, 
And  they  two  fill  the   town  with't ;  every 

cable 

Is  to  be  veered.    We  must  employ  out  all 
Our  emissaries  now.     Sir,  I  will  send  you 
Bladders  and  bellows.    Sir,  be  confident, 
Tis  no  hard  thing  t'  outdo  the  Devil  in  ; 
A  boy  of  thirteen  year  old  made  him  an 

ass 
But  t'other  day.9 


/  will  leave  you 

To  your  godfathers  in  law,  &c.]  This  seems 
to  have  been  a  standing  joke  for  a  jury.  It  is 
used  by  Shakspeare  and  by  writers  prior  to  him. 
Thus  Bulleyn,  speaking  of  a  knavish  ostler,  says, 
"  I  did  see  him  ones  aske  blessying  to  xii  god 
fathers  at  ones." — Dialogue,  1564. 

'  Tis  no  hard  thing  r  outdo  the  Devil  in  ', 
A  boy  of  thirteen  year  old  made  him  an  ass 
But  f  other  day.}    This  is  evidently  an  allu 
sion  to  the  boy  of  Bilson  in  Staffordshire,  who 
was  practised  on  by  some  Jesuits,  and  counter 


feited  possession  by  the  devil.  The  cheat  was 
discovered  by  Dr.  Morton,  at  that  time  bishop 
of  the  diocese.  The  story,  with  all  the  parti 
culars,  may  be  met  with  in  Wilson's  history  of 
James  the  First.  The  same  imposture  seems  to 
be  referred  to  by  the  poet  in  the  third  scene  of 
this  act : 

"  Did  you  ne'er  read,  sir,  little  Barrel's  tricks 
With  the  boy  of  Burton?" 

But  either  Jonson's  memory  deceived  him  or  the 
passage  is  corrupted  ;  unless  Bilson  be  in  the 
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Fits.  Well,  I'll  begin  to  practise, 
And     scape    the    imputation    of    being 

cuckold 
By  mine  own  act. 

Meer.  You  are  right.  [Exit  Fitz. 

Ever.  Come,  you  have  put 
Yourself  to  a  simple  coil  here,  and  your 

friends, 
By  dealing  with  new  agents  in  new  plots. 

Meer.  No  more  of  that,  sweet  cousin. 

Ever.  What  had  you 

To  do    with  this  same  Wittipol,    for  a 
lady? 

Meer.  Question  not  that  ;  'tis  done. 

Ever.  You  had  some  strain 
'Bove  e-la  ? 

Meer.  I  had  indeed. 

Ever.  And  now  you  crack  for't. 

Meer.  Do  not  upbraid  me. 

Ever.  Come,  you  must  be  told  on't ; 
You  are  so  covetous  still  to  embrace 
More  than  you  can,  that  you  lose  all. 

Meer.  'Tis  right : 

What  would  you  more  than  guilty  ?   Now 
your  succours.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.— A  Cell  in  Newgate. 
Enter  Shackles,  with  Pug  in  chains. 

Shack.  Here  you  are  lodged,    sir  ;  you 

must  send  your  garnish, 
If  you'll  be  private. 
Pug.  There  it  is,  sir :  leave  me. 

[Exit  Shackles. 
To  Newgate  brought !  how  is  the  name  of 

devil 

Discredited  in  me  !  what  a  lost  fiend 
Shall  I  be  on  return  !  my  chief  will  roar 
In  triumph  now    that   I    have  been  on 

earth 
A  day,   and  done  no    noted  thing,   but 

brought 
That  body  back  here  was  hanged  out  this 

morning. 


Well !  would  it  once  were  midnight,  that 

I  knew 
My   utmost.     I  think  Time  be  drunk  and 

sleeps, 

He  is  so  still,  and  moves  not !  I  do  glory 
Now    in    my    torment.      Neither  can    I 

expect  it, 
I  have  it  with  my  fact. 

Enter  Iniquity. 

Iniq.  Child  of  hell,  be  thou  merry  : 
Put  a  look  on  as  round,  boy,  and  red  as  a 

cherry. 
Cast  care  at  thy  posterns,  and  firk  in  thy 

fetters  : 
They  are  ornaments,  baby,    have  graced 

thy  betters  : 
Look  upon  me,  and  hearken.     Our  chief 

doth  salute  thee, 
And  lest  the  cold  iron  should  chance  to 

confute  thee,1 
He  hath  sent  thee  grant-parole  by  me,  to 

stay  longer 
A    month    here    on  earth,    against  cold, 

child,  or  hunger. 

Pug.  How  !  longer  here  a  month  ? 
Iniq.  Yes,  boy,  till  the  session, 
That  so  thou  mayst    have   a    triumphal 

egression. 

Pug.  In  a  cart,  to  be  hanged  ! 
Iniq.  No,  child,  in  a  car, 
The  chariot  of  triumph,   which  most  of 

them  are. 
And  in  the  meantime,  to  be  greasy,  and 

bouzy, 
And  nasty,   and  filthy,  and  ragged,  and 

lousy, 
With  damn  me  !    renounce  me !  and  all 

the  fine  phrases 
That    bring  unto    Tyburn    the    plentiful 

gazes. 
Pug.  He  is  a  devil,    and  may  be  our 

chief, 
The  great  superior  devil,  for  his  malice  ! 


neighbourhood  or  parish  of  Burton  :  for  I  know 
of  no  other  imposture  so  remarkable  about  that 
time." — WHAL. 

Bilson  and  Burton  are  both  in  Staffordshire : — 
but  the  deception  rests  with  the  commentator, 
not  the  poet.  Jonson  could  not  allude  to 
the  "boy  of  Bilson,"  as  the  juggling  of  this 
young  impostor  did  not  take  place  till  1620,  four 
years  after  the  appearance  of  this  play ;  and 
twenty-five  at  least  after  the  adventure  of  the 
"boy  of  Burton,"  with  whom  Whalley  most 
strangely  confounds  him.  The  person  to  whom 
the  text  alludes  is  Thomas  Harrison,  a  youth  of 
twelve  years  old,  better  known  as  the  boy  of 


Norwich.  He  was  subject  to  fits,  and  those 
about  him  had  the  art  to  make  him  pass  for  a  de 
moniac.  His  possession,  which  created  no 
small  trouble  to  the  clergy,  and  "made  asses" 
of  more  than  Jonson  speaks  of,  was  at  the  height 
in  1605. 

1  Our  chief  doth  salute  thee, 

And  lest  the  cold  iron  should  chance  to  confute 
tfiee]  This  is  a  pure  Latinism.  Confutare  is 
properly  to  pour  cold  water  into  a  pot,  to  prevent 
it  from  boiling  over;  and  hence  metaphorical ly 
the  signification  of  confuting,  reproving,  or  con 
trolling.  So  Tully  uses  the  expression,  confuta*  .- 
aiidaciam. — WH.A  L. 
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Arch-devil !     I    acknowledge    him.      He 

knew 
What  I  would  suffer  when  he  tied  me  up 

thus 
In  a  rogue's  body  ;  and  he  has,   I  thank 

him, 
His  tyrannous  pleasure  on  me,  to  confine 

me 

To  the  unlucky  carcase  of  a  cut-purse, 
Wherein  I  could  do  nothing. 

Enter  Satan. 

Sat.  Impudent  fiend, 
Stop  thy  lewd    mouth.1     Dost  thou  not 

shame  and  tremble 
To  lay  thine   own  dull,   damned  defects 

upon 
An  innocent  case  there  ?  Why,  thou  heavy 

slave ! 

The  spirit  that  did  possess  that  flesh  before, 
Put  more  true  life  in  a  finger  and  a  thumb 
Than  thou  in  the  whole  mass  :  yet  thou 

rebell'st 
And  murmur 'st  !   What  one  proffer  hast 

thou  made, 
Wicked  enough  this  day,  that  might  be 

called 
Worthy  thine  own,  much  less  the  name 

that  sent  thee? 
First,    thou   didst    help    thyself    into    a 

beating, 
Promptly,    and  with't  endangered'st   too 

thy  tongue : 

A  devil,  and  could  not  keep  a  body  entire 
One  day !   that    for  our  credit ;    and  to 

vindicate  it, 
Hinder'dst,  for  aught  thou  know'st,  a  deed 

of  darkness : 

Which  was  an  act  of  that  egregious  folly, 
As   no  one  toward  the  devil  could  have 

thought  on. 


This  for  your  acting. — But  for  suffering  ! — 

why 
Thou  hast  been  cheated  on  with  a  false 

beard 
And   a    turned  cloak :  faith,  would  your 

predecessor, 
The  cut-purse,  think  you,  have  been  so? 

Out  upon  thee ! 
The  hurt  thou  hast  done,  to  let  men  know 

their  strength, 

And  that  they  are  able  to  outdo  a  devil 
Put  in  a  body,  will  for  ever  be 
A  scar  upon  our  name  !  Whom  hast  thou 

dealt  with, 

Woman  or  man,  this  day,  but  have  out 
gone  thee 
Some    way,    and   most    have  proved  the 

better  fiends  ? 
Yet  you    would  be   employed  !    yes,  hell 

shall  make  you 

Provincial    of    the    cheaters,     or    bawd- 
ledger, 
For  this  side  of  the  town  !  no  doubt  you'll 

render 
A  rare  account  of  things  !    Bane  of  your 

itch, 
And  scratching  for  employment !  I'll  have 

brimstone 
To  allay  it,  sure,   and   fire  to  singe  your 

nails  off. — 

But  that  I  would  not  such  a  damned  dis 
honour 
Stick  on  our  state,  as  that  the  devil  were 

hanged, 

And  could  not  save  a  body  that  he  took 
From  Tyburn,  but  it  must  come  thither 

again ; 
You  should  e'en  ride.     But  up,  away  with 

him 

[Iniquity  takes  him  on  his  back. 
Iniq.  Mount,  dearling  of  darkness,  my 

shoulders  are  broad : 


1  Stop  thy  lewd  mouth.]  i.e.,  thy  licentious 
and  ignorant  censure.  I  should  scarcely  have 
thought  this  worthy  of  a  note,  had  not  the  last 
editor  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  with  his  usual 
ill  fortune,  stumbled  upon  this  word  and  mis 
interpreted  it.  "  Lewd  (he  says)  is  continually 
used  for  idle  by  old  authors.  So  in  Ben  Jon- 
son's  Volpone: 

"  They  are  most  lewd  impostors, 
Made  all  of  terms  and  shreds." 

Vol.  xiv.  p.  58. 

This  interpretation  proves  one  of  two  things, 
either  that  Mr.  Weber  never  read  the  passage 
in  Jonson,  or  that  he  does  not  understand  it : 
perhaps  it  proves  both.  Sir  Politick  and  Pere 
grine  are  talking  of  Mountebanks.  The  former 
observes : 


"  They  are  the  only  knowing  men  of  Europe, 
Great  general  scholars,  excellent  physicians, 
Most  admired  statesmen,"  £c. 

To  this  the  latter  replies  : 

"  And   I  have  heard  they  are  most  lewd  im 
postors, 
Made  all  of  terms  and  shreds." 

What  in  the  name  of  consistency  has  idle  to  do 
here  !  Can  anything  be  clearer  than  that  lewd 
is  used  in  its  genuine  and  ancient  sense  of  igno 
rant  and  illiterate  ?  It  is  quite  enough  for  Mr. 
Weber  to  explain  Fletcher  and  Ford :  the  author 
of  Volpvne  is  almost  as  much  above  his  compre 
hension  as  he  has  proved  to  be  above  his  malice  ; 
and  prudence,  no  less  than  justice,  should  have 
checked  his  meddling. 
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He  that  carries  the  fiend  is  sure  of  his 

load. 
The  devil  was  wont  to  carry  away  the 

Evil, 
But  now  the  Evil  outcarries  the  devil. 

[Exeunt. 
[A  loud  explosion,  smoke,  &>c. 

Enter  Shackles  and  the  Underkeepers, 


Shack.  O  me ! 

1  Keep.  What's  this  ! 

2  Keep.  A  piece  of  Justice-hall1 
Is  broken  down. 

3  Keep.  Fough  !  what  a  steam  of  brim 
stone 

Is  here  ! 

4  Keep.  The  prisoner's  dead,  came  in  but 
now. 

Shack.  Ha!  where? 
4  Keep.  Look  here. 

1  Keep.  'Slid,  I  should  know  his  counte 
nance  : 

It  is  Gill  Cutpurse,  was  hanged  out  this 

morning. 
Shack.  Tis  he ! 

2  Keep.  The  devil  sure  has  a  hand  in 
this! 

3  Keep.  What  shall  we  do? 
Shack.  Carry  the  news  of  it 

Unto  the  sheriffs, 
i  Keep.  And  to  the  justices. 

4  Keep.  This  is  strange. 

3    Keep.    And   savours    of    the    devil 

strongly. 
a  Keep.  I  have  the  sulphur  of  hell-coal 

in  my  nose, 
i  Keep.  Fough  ! 
Shack.  Carry  him  in. 

1  Keep.  Away. 

2  Keep.  How  rank  it  is  ! 

{Exeunt  with  the  body. 

SCENE  V.—  A  Room  in  Fitzdottrel's 
House. 

Fitzdottrel  discovered  in  bed;  Lady  Either- 
side,  Tailbush,  Ambler,  Trains,  and 
Pitfall,  standing  by  him. 

Enter  Sir  Paul  Eitherside,  Meercraft,  and 
Ever  ill. 

Sir  P.    Eith.    This  was  the  notablest 

conspiracy 
That  e'er  I  heard  of. 


1  Justice-hall.]    The  name  of 
house  in  the  Old  Bailey. 


the  Sesstons- 


Meer.  Sir,  they  have  given  him  potions, 
That  did  enamour  him  on  the  counterfeit 

lady 

Ever.  Just  to  the  time  o"  delivery  of  the 

deed. 
Meer.  And  then  the  witchcraft  'gan  to 

appear,  for  straight 
He  fell  into  his  fit. 

Ever.  Of  rage  at  first,  sir. 
Which  since  has  so  increased. 

Lady  T.  Good  Sir  Paul,  see  him, 
And  punish  the  impostors. 

Sir  P.   Eith.    Therefore  I   come,  ma 
dam. 
Lady  E.    Let  Master  Eitherside  alone, 

madam. 

Sir  P.  Eith.  Do  you  hear? 
Call  in  the  constable,  I  will  have  him  by  ; 
He's  the  king's  officer  :  and  some  citizens 
Of  credit ;    I'll  discharge  my  conscience 

clearly. 

Meer.  Yes,  sir,  and  send  for  his  wife. 
Ever.  And  the  two  sorcerer^ 
By  any  means.  [Exit  Ambler. 

Lady  T.  I  thought  one  a  true  lady, 
I  should  be  sworn :  so  did  you,  Eitherside. 
Lady  E.    Yes,  by  that  light,   would  I 

might  ne'er  stir  else,  Tailbush. 
Lady  T.  And  the  other,  a  civil  gentle 
man. 

Ever.  But,  madam, 
You  know  what  I  told  your  ladyship. 

Lady  T.  I  now  see  it. 
I  was  providing  of  a  banquet  for  them, 
After  I  had  done  instructing  of  the  fellow, 
De-vile,  the  gentleman's  man. 

Meer.  Who  is  found  a  thief,  madam, 
And  to  have  robbed  your  usher,   Master 

Ambler, 
This  morning. 
Lady  T.  How? 
Meer.  I'll  tell  you  more  anon. 

Fitz.  "  Give  me  some  garlic,  garlic,  gar 
lic,  garlic  !"  [He  begins  his  Jit. 

Meer.  Hark,  the  poor  gentleman,  how 
he  is  tormented  ! 

Fitz.   ' '  My  wife  is  a  whore,  I  '11  kiss  her 

no  more  :  and  why  ? 

Mayst  not  thou  be  a  cuckold  as  well  as  I  ? 
Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  !" 

Sir  P.  Eith.  That  is  the  devil  speaks 
and  laughs  in  him. 

Meer.  Do  you  think  so,  sir? 

Sir  P.  Eith.  I  discharge  my  con 
science. 

Fitz.  "  And  is  not  the  devil  good  com 
pany?  yes,  wis." 
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Ever.  How  he  changes,  sir,  his  voice  ! 

Fit*.  "  And  a  cuckold  is, 
Wherever  he  put  his  head,  with  a  wan- 

nion, 
If  his  horns  be  forth,   the  devil's  com 

panion. 
Look,  look,  look,  else  1" 

Meer.  How  he  foams  1 

Ever.  And  swells  1 

Lady  T.  O  me,   what's  that  there  rises 

in  his  belly? 

Lady  E.  A  strange  thing  :  hold  it  down. 
Tra.  Pit.  We  cannot,  madam. 
Sir  P.  Eith.  Tis  too  apparent  this  1 

Fitz.  "  Wittipol,  Wittipol!" 


ipol,  Manly,  and  Mrs. 
Fitzdottrel. 

Wit.   How  nowl   what  play  have  we 

here? 

Man.  What  fine  new  matters  ? 
Wit.  The  cockscomb  and  the  coverlet. 
Meer.  O  strange  impudence, 
That  these  should  come  to  face  their  sin  ! 

Ever.  And  outface 
Justice  !  they  are  the  parties,  sir. 
Sir  P.  Eith.  Say  nothing. 
Meer.    Did  you  mark,  sir,   upon  their 

coming  in 

How  he  called  Wittipol? 
Ever.  And  never  saw  them. 
Sir  P.  Eith.    I  warrant  you  did  I  :  let 

them  play  awhile. 

Fitz.  "  Buz,  buz,  buz,  buz  !" 

Lady  T.  "Las,  poor  gentleman, 
How  he  is  tortured  ! 

Mrs.  Fitz.  \goes  to  him.}  Fie,  Master 

Fitzdottrel  ! 
What  do  you  mean  to  counterfeit  thus  ? 

Fitz.  "O,  O! 

She  comes  with  a  needle,  and  thrusts  it  in, 
She  pulls  out  that,  and  she  puts  in  a  pin, 
And  now,  and  now,  I  do  not  know  how, 

nor  where, 
But  she  pricks  me  here,  and  she  pricks  me 

there.    Oh,  oh  !" 


1  That t  starch  I  the  devil's  idol  of  that 
colour. 

He  ratifies  it  with  clapping  of  his  hands; 

The  proofs  are  pregnant.}  The  Justice  (as 
the  margin  tells  us)  interprets  all.  The  whole 
of  this  ridiculous  scene  is  a  close  copy  of  the 
tricks  which  were  actually  played  by  the  im 
postors  who  pretended  to  be  bewitched,  and  in 
consequence  of  which  many  unfortunate  crea 


Sir  P.  Eith.  Woman,  forbear. 

Wit.  What,  sir? 

Sir  P.  Eith.  A  practice  foul 
For  one  so  fair. 

Wit.  Hath  this  then  credit  with  you? 

Man.  Do  you  believe  in" t  ? 

Sir  P.  Eith.  Gentlemen,  I'll  discharge 
My  conscience :  'tis  a  clear  conspiracy, 
A  dark  and  devilish  practice  !  I  detest  it. 

Wit.  The   justice  sure  will  prove  the 
merrier  man. 

Man.  This  is  most  strange,  sir. 

Sir  P.  Eith.  Come  not  to  confront 
Authority  with  impudence  ;  I  tell  you 
I  do  detest  it. — 

Re-enter  Ambler,  with  Sledge  and 
Gilthead. 

Here  comes  the  king's  constable, 
And  with  him  a  right  worshipful  com 
moner, 
My  good  friend  Master  Gilthead.      I  am 

glad 

I  can  before  such  witnesses  profess 
My  conscience,  and  my  detestation  of  it. 
Horrible  !  most  unnatural !  abominable ! 
Ever.  You  do  not  tumble  enough. 
Meer.  Wallow,  gnash. 

[They  whisper  him. 
Lady  T.  O,  how  he  is  vexed ! 
Sir  P.  Eith.  Tis  too  manifest. 
Ever.  Give  him  more  soap  to  foam  with. 


[70  Meer.]  Now  lie  still. 
Meer.  And  ac 


And  act  -A  little. 

Lady  T.  What  does  he  now,  sir? 

Sir  P.  Eith.  Shew 

The  taking  of  tobacco,  with  which  the  devil 
Is  so  delighted. 

Fitz.  "  Hum  !" 

Sir  P.  Eith.  And  calls  for  hum. 
You  takers  of  strong  waters  and  tobacco, 
Mark  this. 

Fitz.  "  Yellow,  yellow,  yellow,  yellow  1" 

Sir  P.  Eith.  That's  starch  !   the  devil's 

idol  of  that  colour. 

He  ratines  it  with  clapping  of  his  hands  ; 
The  proofs  are  pregnant.1 


tures,  guilty  of  age  and  poverty,  wera  bar 
barously  sacrificed.  There  were  at  tha,  time  on 
the  bench  of  justices  many  Sir  Paul  Eithersides, 
hard,  unfeeling,  superstitious  wiseacres ;  but  the 
person  who  sat  for  the  Sir  Paul  of  the  text  was 
John  Barrel,  whose  explication  of  the  dumb 
show  of  the  pretended  demoniacs  is  literally 
taken  from  Harsnet's  Discourse.  Fitzdottrel 
is  Somers ;  and  the  resemblance  is  no  less 
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Gilt.  How  the  devil  can  act ! 

Sir  P.  Eith.  He  is  the  master  of  players, 

Master  Gilthead, 
And  poets  too  :   you  heard  him  talk  in 

rhyme, 
I  had  forgot  to  observe  it  to  you  ere- 

while  ! 

Lady  T.  See,  he  spits  fire ! 
Sir  P.  Eith.  O  no,  he  plays  at  figgum  ; 
The  devil  is  the  author  of  wicked  figgum.1 
Man.  Why  speak  you  not  unto  him  ? 
Wit.  If  I  had 

All  innocence  of  man  to  be  endangered, 
And  he  could  save  or  ruin  it,    I'd   not 

breathe 

A  syllable  in  request  to  such  a  fool 
He  makes  himself. 

Fitz.  "  O  they  whisper,  whisper,  whisper, 
We  shall  have  more  of  devils  a  score, 
To  come  to  dinner,  in  me  the  sinner." 

Lady  E.  Alas,  poor  gentleman  ! 
Sir  P.  Eith.  Put  them  asunder ; 
Keep  them  one  from  the  other. 
Man.  Are  you  phrenetic,  sir? 
Or  what  grave  dotage  moves  you  to  take 

part 

With  so  much  villainy  ?  we  are  not  afraid 
Either  of  law  or  trial ;  let  us  be 
Examined  what  our  ends  were,  what  the 

means 
To    work    by,    and   possibility    of   those 

means: 
Do    not    conclude    against    us    ere    you 

hear  us. 
Sir  P.  Eith.  I  will  not  hear  you,  yet  I 

will  conclude 
Out  of  the  circumstances. 
Man.  Will  you  so,  sir? 
Sir  P.  Eith.  Yes,  they  are  palpable. 


Man.  Not  as  your  folly. 
Sir  P.  Eith.  I  will  discharge  my  con 
science,  and  do  all 
To  the  meridian  of  justice. 
Gilt.  You  do  well,  sir. 

Fitz.  "  Provide  me  to  eat  three  or  four 

dishes  o'  good  meat, 
I'll  feast  them  and  their  trains,  a  justice 

head  and  brains 
Shall  be  the  first.—" 

Sir  P.  Eith.  The  devil  loves  not  justice, 
There  you  may  see. 

Fitz.  "A  spare  rib  of  my  wife, 
And  a  whore's  purtenance ;    a  Gilthead 
whole." 

Sir  P.  Rith.  Be  not  you  troubled,  sir, 
the  devil  speaks  it. 

Fitz.     "Yes,    wis,   knight,   shite,  Poul, 
joul,  owl,  foul,  troul,  boul  1" 

Sir  P.  Eith.  Crambo  !   another  of  the 

devil's  games. 
Meer.  Speak,  sir,  some  Greek  if  you  can. 

[Aside  to  Fitz.]  Is  not  the  justice 
A  solemn  gamester  ? 
Ever.  Peace. 

Fitz.    Ol  /mot,  Kaicol>a.in(av, 

Kai  Tpi.<rKaKo8ain<av,  K<U  TerpOKts,  itol  «iraKis, 
Kcu  6 wSe/ccuas  teal  /xv/na/as.  * 

Sir  P.  Eith.  He  curses 
In  Greek,  1  think. 

Ever.  Your  Spanish  that  I  taught  you. 
[Aside  to  Fitz, 

Fitz.  "  Quebremos  el  ojo  de  burlas." 

Ever.  How ! — your  rest 

Lets  break  his  neck  in  jest,  the  devil  says. 


perfect  in  this  than  in  the  former  case  The 
mouse,  the  soap,  the  bellows,  the  contortions, 
the  cran'ibo-rhymes,  the  jargon  in  different 
languages,  &c.  were  all  real  circumstances,  and 
are  mentioned  in  various  parts  of  the  Bishop's 
book.  "Somers  acted  (says  Dr.  Hutchinson) 
all  the  sins  of  Nottingham  by  signs,  and  Barrel 
explained  them  to  the  people  as  Somers  acted 
them." — Impostures  Detected,  p.  248.  A  ballad 
was  made  upon  the  subject ;  part  of  it  ran  thus : 

"  But  when  that  Master  parrel  came, 
The  Devil  was  vexed  with  the  same  ; 
His  limbs  he  racked,  he  rent,  he  tore, 
Far  worser  than  he  did  before  ; 
He  played  the  antick  there  in  scorns, 
And  flouted  men  in  making  horns  * 
And  after  that  he  did  bewray 
How  men  at  cards  and  dice  do  play  ; 
And  by  the  clapping  of  his  kinds, 
He  shewed  the  starching  of  our  bands,"  &c. 


1  See,  he  spits  fire 

O  no,  he  plays  at  figgum  :]  "  Sir  Paul  (the 
margin  says)  interprets  figgum  to  be  a  juggler's 
game  !"  this,  however,  affords  little  information 
as  to  its  nature.  In  some  of  our  old  dictionaries 
fid  is  explained  to  caulk  with  oakum :  figgum, 
or  fig'errt,  may  therefore  be  a  vulgar  derivative 
from  this  term,  and  signify  the  lighted  flax  or 
tow  with  which  jugglers  stuff  their  mouths  when 
they  prepare  to  amuse  the  rustics  by  breathing 
out  smoke  and  flames : 

"  A  nutshell 

With  tow  and  touch-wood  in  it,  to  spit  fire." 
P.  263  & 

8  Fitz.  Oi  fioi,  Kajto$aCfj.<av, 

Kal  Tpto7caKo8ai|U.wj>,  &c.]  This  is  from 
the  Plutus  of  Aristophanes,  act  iv.  sc.  3.— 
WHAL. 
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Fit*.  "  Di  gratia,  signor  mio,  se  havete 

denari  fatam^ne  parte." 
Meer.  What!   would  the  devil  borrow 

money  ? 
Fitz.   "  Ouy,  ouy,  monsieur,  un  pauvre 

diable,  diabletin." 
Sir  P.  Eith.  It  is  the  devil,  by  his  several 

languages. 

Enter  Shackles,  -with  the  things  found  on 
the  body  of  the  Cut -purse. 

Shack.  Where's  Sir  Paul  Eitherside  ? 
Sir  P.  Eith.  Here ;  what's  the  matter  ? 
Shack.  O,  such  an  accident  fallen  out  at 

Newgate,  sir : 

A  great  piece  of  the  prison  is  rent  down ! 
The  devil  has  been  there,  sir,  in  the  body 
Of  the  young  cut-purse  was  hanged  out 

this  morning, 
But  in  new  clothes,  sir ;  every  one  of  us 

know  him. 

These  things  were  found  in  his  pocket. 
Amb.  Those  are  mine,  sir. 
Shack.  I  think  he  was  committed  on  your 

charge,  sir, 
For  a  new  felony. 
Am6.  Yes. 

Shack.  He's  gone,  sir,  now, 
And  left  us  the  dead  body ;  but  withal,  sir, 
Such  an  infernal  stink  and  steam  behind, 
You  cannot  see  St.  Pulchre's  steeple  yet : 
They  smell't  as  far  as  Ware,  as  the  wind 

lies, 

By  this  time,  sure. 
Fitz.  [starts  «/.]  Is  this  upon  your  credit, 

friend? 
Shack.   Sir,  you  may  see,  and  satisfy 

yourself. 
Fitz.    Nay  then,  'tis  time  to  leave  off 

coun  terfeiting. 

Sir,  I  am  not  bewitched,  nor  have  a  devil, 
No  more  than  you  ;  I  do  defy  him,  I, 
And  did  abuse  you  :  these  two  gentlemen 
Put  me  upon  it.    (I  have  faith  against  him. ) 
They  taught  me  all  my  tricks.     I  will  tell 

truth, 
And  shame  the  fiend.  See  here,  sir,  are  my 

bellows, 
And    my    false    belly,    and    my   mouse, 

and  all 
That  should  have  come  forth. 

Man.  Sir,  are  you  not  ashamed 
Now  of  your  solemn,  serious  vanity  ? 
Sir  P.  Eith.    I  will  make  honourable 

amends  to  truth. 

Fits.   And  so  will   I.     But    these   are 
cozeners  still, 


And  have  my  land,  as  plotters,  with  my 
wife  ; 

Who,  though  she  be  not  a  witch,  is  worse, 

a  whore. 

Man.    Sir,  you  belie  her  :  she  is  chaste 
and  virtuous, 

And  we  are  honest.     I  do  know  no  glory 

A  man  should  hope  by  venting  his  own 
follies  ; 

But  you'll  still  be  an  ass  in  spite  of  provi 
dence. 

Please  you  go  in,  sir,  and  hear  truths,  then 
judge  'em, 

And  make  amends  for  your  late  rashness  : 
when 

You  shall  but  hear  the  pains  and  care  was 
taken 

To  save  this  fool  from  ruin,  his  Grace  of 

Drowndland 

Fitz.  My  land  is  drowned  indeed 

Sir  P.  Eith.  Peace. 
Man.  And  how  much 

His  modest  and  too  worthy  wife  hath  suf 
fered 

By  misconstruction  from  him,  you  will  blush, 

First,  for  your  own  belief,  more  for  his 
actions. 

His  land  is  his  ;  and  never  by  my  friend, 

Or  by  myself,  meant  to  another  use, 

But  for   her   succours,   who  hath   equal 
right. 

If  any  other  had  worse  counsels  in  it, 

(I  know  I  speak  to  those  can  apprehend 
me) 

Let  them  repent   them,  and  be  not  de 
tected. 

It  is  not  manly  to  take  joy  or  pride 

In  human  errors  :  we  do  all  ill  things  ; 

They  do  them  worst  that  love  them,  and 
dwell  there, 

Till  the  plague  comes.    The  few  that  have 
the  seeds 

Of  goodness  left,  will  sooner  make  their 
way 

To  a  true  life,   by  shame,  than  punish 
ment. 
[He  comes  forward  for  the  Epilogue. 

"Thus  the  projector  here  is  overthrown  ; 
But  I  have  now  a  project  of  mine  own, 
If  it  may  pass,  that  no  man  would  invite 
The  poet  from  us,  to  sup  forth  to-night, 
If  the  play  please.     If  it  displeasant  be, 
We  do  presume  that  no  man  will,  nor  we." 
{Exeunt.* 


1  So  much  has  incidentally  appeared  in  the 
notes  on  the  two  great  objects  of  this  drama, 
the  powerful  ridicule  of  monopolists  and  pro- 
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jectors,  and  the  exposure  of  pretended  demoniacs 
and  witch- finders  (the  crying  evils  of  the  time), 
that  little  or  nothing  remains  to  be  added  on 
either  in  this  place.  Another  opportunity  will 
be  afforded  of  recurring  to  the  subject  of  witch 
craft,  and  the  subsequent  play  brings  forward 
another  set  of  projectors. 

There  is  much  good  writing  in  this  comedy. 
All  the  speeches  of  Satan  are  replete  with  the 
most  biting  satire,  delivered  with  an  appropriate 
degree  of  spirit.      Fitzdottrel  is  one  of  those 
characters  which  Jonson  delighted  to  draw,  and 
in  which  he  stood  unrivalled,  a  gull,  i.e.,  a  con-  \ 
fident  coxcomb,  selfish,  cunning,  and  conceited.  ! 
Mrs.  Fitzdottrel  possesses  somewhat  more  inte-  j 
rest  than  the  generality  of  our  author's  females,  ; 


!  and  is  indeed  a  well  sustained  character.  In 
action  the  principal  amusement  of  the  scene  (ex 
clusive  of  the  admirable  burlesque  of  witchery  in 
the  conclusion)  was  probably  derived  from  the 

j  mortification  of  poor  Pug,  whose  stupid  stare  of 
amazement  at  finding  himself  made  an  ass  of  on 
every  possible  occasion  must,  if  portrayed  as 
some  then  on  the  stage  were  well  able  to  portray 
it,  have  been  exquisitely  comic. 

This  play  is  strictly  moral  in  its  conception 
and  conduct.  Knavery  and  folly  are  shamed 
and  corrected,  virtue  is  strengthened  and  re 
warded,  and  the  ends  of  dramatic  justice  are 
sufficiently  answered  by  the  simple  exposure  of 
those  whose  errors  are  merely  subservient  to  the 
minor  interests  of  the  piece. 


VOL.  n. 
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THE  STAPLE  OF  NEWS.]  This  comedy  was  first  acted  by  "  his  Majesty's  Servants"  in 
1625,  and  entered  soon  after  in  the  Stationers'  Books,  though  no  earlier  copy  of  it  is 
known  than  that  of  the  old  folio,  which  bears  date  in  1631.  Nine  years  had  elapsed 
since  our  author's  last  appearance  on  the  stage  ;  in  the  interval  he  appears  to  have  spent 
a  great  part  of  his  time  not  unpleasantly.  He  was  engaged  in  writing  masques  for  the 
court  and  divers  of  the  nobility,  at  whose  houses  probably  he  occasionally  resided  ;  and 
he  visited  Scotland.  During  this  period  too  some  of  the  works  which  perished  in  the 
conflagration  of  his  library  must  have  been  composed,  as  is  proved  from  the  Execra 
tion  on  Vulcan.  Want  perhaps,  originating  in  illness,  drove  him  again  to  the  stage, 
for  an  unfavourable  change  in  his  circumstances  seems  to  have  taken  place  about  this 
period. 

With  respect  to  the  printing  of  this  play,  I  think  of  it  as  I  did  of  the  preceding  one, 
and  as  I  continue  to  do  of  all  the  rest  which  appear  in  the  folio  of  1631,'  or,  as  it  should 
rather  be  called,  of  1641,  that  Jon  son  gave  himself  no  concern  about  the  matter. 

The  motto  to  the  old  edition  is  from  Horace ;  it  is  sufficiently  trite,  and  had  been 
more  than  once  applied  by  the  poet  to  his  preceding  labours  : 

Autptodtssc  volunt,  aut  delectare  poetez  : 
Aut  simul  etjucunda,  et  idonea  dicere  vita. 


1  The  only  play  which,  according  to  my  opinion,  Jonson  eave  to  the  press  after  the  folio  of  1616, 
was  The  New  Inn,  which  he  printed  in  small  <3vo  this  year  (1631),  and  for  the  publication  of  which 
he  had  probably  his  private  reasons.  He  wa§  now  on  a  sick  bed,  feeble  and  paralytic ;  and 
though  poverty  might  impel  him  to  write,  it  might  not  drive  him  to  print,  which  at  that  time  was 
neither  a  very  profitable  nor  a  sure  resource. 


The  Induction. 


The  Stage, 

Enter  Prologue. 

Pro.  For  your  own  sakes,  not  his1— — 

Enter  Gossip  Mirth,  Gossip  Tattle,  Gossip 
Expectation,  and  Gossip  Censure,  four 
Gentlewomen,  lady-like  attired. 

Mirth.  Come,  gossip,  be  not  ashamed. 
The  play  is  THE  STAPLE  OF  NEWS,  and 
you  are  the  mistress  and  lady  of  Tattle, — 
let's  have  your  opinion  of  it. — Do  you 
hear,  gentleman  ?  what  are  you,  gentleman- 
usher  to  the  play?  Pray  you  help  us  to 
some  stools  here. 

Pro.  Where  ?  on  the  stage,  ladies  ! 

Mirth.  Yes,  on  the  stage:  we  are  per 
sons  of  quality,  I  assure  you,  and  women 
of  fashion,  and  come  to  see  and  to  be  seen. 
My  Gossip  Tattle  here,  and  Gossip  Ex 
pectation,  and  my  Gossip  Censure,  and  I 
am  Mirth,  the  daughter  of  Christmas,  and 
spirit  of  Shrovetide.  They  say,  It's  merry 
when  gossips  meet ;  I  hope  your  play  will 
be  a  merry  one. 

Pro.  Or  you  will  make  it  such,  ladies. 
Bring  a  form  here,  [a  bench  is  brought  in.~\ 
But  what  will  the  noblemen  think,  or  the 


1  The  folio  reads  ours,  but  erroneously,  see 
p.  277. 

a  You  never  did  ^vrong  but  with  just  caiise.  ] 
This  is  meant  as  a  satire  on  a  line  in  Shak- 
speare's  Julius  Ccesar,  though  it  nowhere  occurs 
as  it  is  here  represented. — WHAL. 

The  commentators  are  right  at  last.  Here  is 
evidently  an  allusion  to  Shakspeare,  and  for  once 
"old  Ben  speaks  out." 

The  attacks  on  Jonson  for  this  quotation, 
which  are  multiplied  beyond  credibility,  are 
founded  on  two  charges — first,  that  he  has  falsi 
fied  the  passage,  and  secondly,  that  he  was  ac 
tuated  by  malignity  in  adverting  to  it  at  all.  I 
cannot  believe  that  the  passage  is  "  quoted  (as 
Steevens  says)  unfaithfully."  It  is  sufficient  to 
look  at  it  in  the  printed  copy  to  be  convinced 
that  it  never  came,  in  this  form,  from  che  pen  of 
Shakspeare.  One  of  the  conspirators,  Metellus 
Cimber  by  name,  kneels  at  the  feet  of  Caesar, 
fcith  this  short  address : 

"  Metellus  Cimber  throws  before  thy  seat 
An  humble  heart." 

And  what  is  Caesar's  reply  ? 

''  Know  Caesar  doth  not  wrong,  nor  without 

cause 
Will  he  be  satisfied." 


grave  wits  here,  to  see  you  seated  on  the 
bench  thus  ? 

Mirth.  Why,  what  should  they  think, 
but  that  they  had  mothers  as  we  had  ;  and 
those  mothers  had  gossips  (if  their  children 
were  christened)  as  we  are ;  and  such  as 
had  a  longing  to  see  plays,  and  sit  upon 
them,  as  we  do,  and  arraign  both  them 
and  their  poets  ? 

Pro.  O,  is  that  your  purpose  !  Why, 
Mistress  Mirth  and  Madam  Tattle,  enjoj 
your  delights  freely. 

Tat.  Look  your  News\>&  new  and  fresh, 
Master  Prologue,  and  untainted ;  I  shall 
find  them  else,  if  they  be  stale  or  fly-blown, 
quickly. 

Pro.  We  ask  no  favour  from  you  ;  only 
we  would  entreat  of  Madam  Expecta 
tion 

Expect.  What,  Master  Prologue  ? 

Pro.  That  your  ladyship  would  expect 
no  more  than  you  understand. 

Expect.  Sir,  I  can  expect  enough. 

Pro.  1  fear  too  much,  lady ;  and  teach 
others  to  do  the  like. 

Expect.  I  can  do  that  too  if  I  have  cause. 

Pro.  Cry  you  mercy,  you  never  did 
wrong  but  with  just  cause?  What's  this, 
lady? 


How  satisfied,  and  of  what?  Here  is  no  con- 
gruity,  and  the  poetry  is  as  mean  as  the  sense. 
In  Jonson  it  stands  thus  : 

"  Met.  Caesar,  thou  dost  me  wrong. 
C&s.  Caesar  did  never  -wrong  but  with  just 
cause." 

Here  is  at  least  a  reference  to  something.  The 
fact  seems  to  be  that  this  verse,  which  closely 
borders  upon  absurdity  without  being  absolutely 
absurd,  escaped  the  poet  in  the  heat  of  compo 
sition,  and  being  unluckily  one  of  those  quaint 
slips  which  are  readily  remembered,  became  a 
jocular  and  familiar  phrase  for  reproving,  as 
here,  the  perverse  and  unreasonable  expectations 
of  the  male  or  female  gossips  of  the  day. 

To  suppose,  with  Steevens  and  Malone,  that 
Jonson  derived  all  hi.s  knowledge  of  Shakspeare 
from  his  printed  works,  is  not  a  little  ridiculous  : 
those  gentlemen  choose  to  forget  that  he  passed 
his  life  among  playhouses  and  players,  and  that 
he  must  have  frequently  seen  Julius  Ctesar  on 
the  stage.  There  he  undoubtedly  heard  the 
expression  which  he  has  quoted.  He  tells  us 
himself  that,  till  he  was  past  the  age  of  forty,  he 
could  repeat  everything  that  he  had  written. 
His  memory  therefore  was  most  retentive,  and 
as  his  veracity  was  never  called  in  question  but 
by  the  duumvirate  just  mentioned,  I  cannot  but 
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THE  STAPLE  OF  NEWS. 


[INDUCT. 


Mirth.  Curiosity,  my  Lady  Censure. 

Pro.  O,  Curiosity  !  you  come  to  see  who 
wears  the  new  suit  to-day ;  whose  clothes 
are  best  penned,  whatever  the  part  be; 
which  actor  has  the  best  leg  and  foot; 
what  king  plays  without  cuffs,  and  his 
queen  without  gloves ;  who  rides  post  in 
stockings,  and  dances  in  boots. 

Cen.  Yes,  and  which  amorous  prince 
makes  love  in  drink,  or  does  over-act  pro 
digiously  in  beaten  satin,  and  having  got 
the  trick  on't,  will  be  monstrous  still,  in 
despite  of  counsel. l 

Bookholder.  [within.']  Mend  your  lights, 
gentlemen. — Master  Prologue,  begin. 

Enter  the  Tiremen  to  mend  the  lights. 

Tat.  Ah  me  ! 

Expect.  Who's  that? 

Pro.  Nay,  start  not,  ladies ;  these  carry 
no  fireworks  to  fright  you,  but  a  torch  in 
their  hands  to  give  light  to  the  business. 
The  truth  is,  there  are  a  set  of  gamesters 
within,  in  travail  of  a  thing  called  a  play, 
and  would  fain  be  delivered  of  it :  and  they 
have  entreated  me  to  be  their  man-midwife, 


the  prologue ;  for  they  are  like  to  have  a 
hard  labour  on't. 

Tat.  Then  the  poet  has  abused  himself, 
like  an  ass  as  he  is. 

Mirth.  No,  his  actors  will  abuse  him 
enough,  or  I  am  deceived.  Yonder  he  is 
within  (I  was  in  the  tiring-house  awhile  tc 
see  the  actors  drest)  rolling  himself  up  and 
down  like  a  tun  in  the  midst  .of  them,  and 
purges,  never  did  vessel  of  wort  or  wine 
work  so  !  his  sweating  put  me  in  mind  of 
a  good  Shroving-dish  (and  I  believe  would 
be  taken  up  for  a  service  of  state  some 
where,  an't  were  known)  a  stewed  poet  ? 
he  doth  sit  like  an  unbraced  drum,  with 
one  of  his  heads  beaten  out ;  for  that  you 
must  note,  a  poet  hath  two  heads  as  a 
drum  has :  one  for  making,  the  other  re 
peating  !  and  his  repeating  head  is  all  to 
pieces  ;  they  may  gather  it  up  in  the  tiring- 
house;  for  he  hath  torn  the  book  in  a 
poetical  fury,  and  put  himself  to  silence  in 
dead  sack,  which,  were  there  no  other 
vexation,  were  sufficient  to  make  him  the 
most  miserable  emblew  of  patience. 

Cen.  The  Prologue,  peace. 


believe  that  he  has  faithfully  given  the  words  as 
they  were  uttered.  When  The  Staple  of  News 
was  written  cannot  be  told,  but  it  was  acted  in 
1625,  nine  years  after  Shakspeare's  death  ;  it 
seems,  however,  not  to  have  been  published  till 
1641,  when  the  author  himself  had  long  been 
dead,  though  the  title-page  bears  date  1631. 
Julius  Ccesarvias  printed  in  1623 ;  but  it  does 
not  necessarily  follow  from  this  that  Jonson 
consulted  the  players'  copy.  He  had  no  occa 
sion  to  look  into  it  for  what  he  already  knew  ; 
and  if  he  had  opened  it  at  all,  the  probability  is 
that  he  would  nave  paid  no  attention  to  their 
botchery  (for  theirs  I  am  persuaded  it  was), 
when  the  genuine  words  were  already  so  familiar 
to  him.  He  wrote  and  spoke  at  a  time  when  he 
might  easily  have  been  put  to  shame  if  his  quo 
tation  had  been  unfaithful 

I  am  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  repeat  so  often, 
that  whenever  Jonson  is  concerned  Mr.  Malone 
is  the  weakest  of  all  reasoners,  the  blindest  of 
all  accusers.  Similar  to  the  case  before  us  is  the 
attack  made  on  the  poet  in  a  previous  passage. 
"  I  ronentber  (says  Ben)  the  players  have  often 
•mentioned  it  as  an  honour  to  Shakspeare,  that 
in  writing  (whatsoever  he  penned)  he  never 
blotted  out  a  line."  Here  Mr.  Malone  bristles 
up,  and  gives  him  the  lie  valiant.  "  This  is 
NOT  true,"  he  exclaims.  "  they  only  say,  in  their 
preface  to  his  plays,  (.hat  his  mind  and  hand 
went  together,  and  wh  U  he  thought  he  uttered 
with  that  easiness,  that  a  blot  in  his  papers  has 
scarce  been  received  from  him."  This  is  playing 
at  cross  purposes  with  a  witness  !  Jonson,  who 
remembered  everything,  and  who  lived  in  habits 
of  daily  intercourse  with  all  the  players,  the  con 
temporaries  of  Shakspeare,  gives  us  the  results  ' 


of  his  frequent  conversations  with  them  ;  Mr. 
Malone,  who  forgets  himself  from  page  to  page, 
comes  two  centuries  afterwards  and  charges  him 
with  a  deliberate  falsehood,  because  Heminge 
and  Condell,  two  of  them,  print,  in  a  preface 
which  was  not  extant  perhaps  when  Jonson 
wrote  the  passage  just  quoted,  that  they 
had  scarce  received  a  blot  in  Shakspeare's 
papers ! 

To  have  done  with  this  long  note.  After  re 
lieving  Jonson  from  the  heaviest  part  of  the 
charge — that  of  sophisticating  a  line  "  for  the 
gratification  of  his  malignity,"  I  have  no  desire 
to  push  the  matter  further,  or  seek  in  any  way 
to  exonerate  him  from  the  crime  of  having  pro 
duced  it  at  all.  Valeat  quod  valeat.  Whether 
it  be  a  satire,  as  Whalley,  a  sneer,  as  Malone,  a 
scoff,  as  Steevens,  a  piece  of  wanton  malice,  as 
Tyrwhitt  calls  it,  or  all  of  them  together,  as 
others  say,  the  reader  may  determine  at  his 
pleasure.  I  would  only  remind  him  that  this  is 
THE  FIRST  PLACE  in  Jonson's  works  in  which  I 
have  found  any  expression  that  could  be  con 
strued  (whether  fairly  or  not)  into  an  attack  on 
Shakspeare,  and  that  a  small  portion  of  the  ten 
derness  which  is  felt  for  this  great  poet  would 
not  be  altogether  cast  away  on  Marlowe,  Lyly, 
Kidd,  and  others  of  some  note  in  their  day, 
whom  he  incessantly  ridicules  without  stint  and 
without  mercy,  though  he  had  obligations  to 
some  of  them,  and  had  received  provocation 
from  none. 

1  And  having  got  the    trick  on't,    will  be 
monstrous  still,  in  despite  of  counsel.  ]     There 
can  be  no  doubt  but  this  is  particular  satire, 
though  it  is  not  easy  to  say  at  whom  it  points. —     / 
WHAL. 


THE    PROLOGUE. 

(FOR   THE   STAGE.) 

For  your  own  sakes,  not  his,  he  bad  me  say, 

Would  you  were  come  to  hear,  not  see  a  play. 

Though  we  his  actors  must  provide  for  those 

Who  are  our  guests  here  in  the  way  of  sho\\  s, 

The  maker  hath  not  so  ;  he'd  have  you  wise, 

Much  rather  by  your  ears  than  by  your  eyes  ; 

And  prays  you'll  not  prejudge  his  play  for  ill, 

Because  you  mark  it  not,  and  sit  not  still ; 

But  have' a  longing  to  salute,  or  talk 

With  such  a  female,  and  from  her  to  walk 

With  your  discourse,  to  what  is  done,  and  where, 

How,  and  by  whom,  in  all  the  town  but  here. 

Alas  !  what  is  it  to  this  scene  to  know 

How  many  coaches  in  Hyde-park  did  show 

Last  spring,  what  fare  to-day  at  Medley's  was, 

If  Dunstan  or  the  Phoenix  best  wine  has  ?l 

They  are  things — but  yet  the  stage  might  stand  as  well 

If  it  did  neither  hear  these  things  nor  tell. 

Great  noble  wits,  be  good  unto  yourselves, 

And  make  a  difference  'twixt  poetic  elves 

And  poets  :  all  that  dabble  in  the  ink 

And  defile  quills  are  not  those  few  can  think, 

Conceive,  express,  and  steer  the  souls  of  men, 

As  with  a  rudder,  round  thus,  with  their  pen. 

He  must  be  one  that  can  instruct  your  youth, 

And  keep  your  acme2  in  the  state  of  truth, 

Must  enterprise  this  work  ;  mark  but  his  ways, 

What  flight  he  makes,  how  new :  and  then  he  says, 

If  that  not  like  you  that  he  sends  to-night, 

"fis  you  have  left  to  judge,  not  he  to  write. 

•  What  fare  at  Medley  s  was, 

If  Dunstan  or  the  Phoenix  best  wine  has  ?]  Medley  s  was  an  ordinary  or  eating-house. 
Dunstan  was  better  known  in  the  poet's  time  by  the  name  of  the  Devil  Tavern.*  Here  was  the 
famous  club  at  which  Jonson  presided  as  perpetual  chairman  ;  and  at  which  Shakspeare,  Beau 
mont,  Fletcher,  Selden,  Martin,  a  man  of  infinite  humour,  Morley,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Win 
chester,  Hodgson,  and  others,  rarely  equalled  in  aftertimes,  occasionally  assisted.  The  Phoenix 
was  situated  somewhere  near  the  playhouse  of  that  name  in  Drury-lane. 

2  And  keep  your  acme]  i.e.,  I  presume,  your  mature  age  ;  but  the  expression  is  a  strange  one. 
The  conclusion  of  this  prologue  cannot  be  praised  for  its  modesty  ;  but  the  audiences  heard  a 
language  not  much  unlike  it  from  others.  Ben  alludes  to  his  long  absence  from  the  stage  (nine 
years),  during  which  he  fears  not  to  affirm  that,  whatever  change  (for  the  worse)  may  have  taken 
place  in  them,  he  has  suffered  no  deterioration.  He  is  not  much  out  in  the  present  case  ;  but  the 
wolves  were  imperceptibly  advancing  upon  Mccris. 


*  Mr.  Waldron  informs  me  that  this  tavern  was  shut  up,  and  the  sign  (the  Devil  peeping  over 
h  e  shoulder  of  St.  Dunstan)  taken  down  about  the  year  1788.     See  the  Legei  Conviviales. 


PROLOGUE. 

(FOR  THE  COURT.) 

A  work  not  smelling  of  the  lamp  to-night, 
But  fitted  for  your  Majesty's  disport, 
And  writ  to  the  meridian  of  your  court, 

We  bring ;  and  hope  it  may  produce  delight : 

The  rather  being  offered  as  a  rite 
To  scholars  that  can  judge  and  fair  report 
The  sense  they  hear,  above  the  vulgar  sort 

Of  nut  crackers,  that  only  come  for  sight. 

Wherein,  although  our  title,  sir,  be  News, 
We  yet  adventure  here  to  tell  you  none, 
But  shew  you  common  follies,  and  so  known 

That  though  they  are  not  truths,  the  innocent  Muse 
Hath  made  so  like  as  phant'sy  could  them  state, 
Or  poetry  without  scandal  imitate.1 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


Pennyboy,  the  son,  the  heir  and  suitor. 

Pennyboy,  the  father,  the  Canter. 

Pennyboy,  Richer,  the  uncle,  the  usurer. 

Cymbal,  master  of  the  Staple,  and  prime 
jeerer. 

Fitton,  emissary  Court  and  jeerer. 

Almanac,  doctor  in  physic  and  jeerer. 

Shunfield,  sea-captain  and  jeerer. 

Madrigal,  poetaster  and  jeerer. 

Picklock,  man  o'  law  and  emissary  West 
minster. 

Piedmantle,  pursuivant  at  arms  and 
heraldet. 

Register  of  the  Staple  or  office. 

Nathaniel,  first  clerk  of  the  office. 

Thomas,  Barber,  second  clerk  of  the  office. 

Broker,  secretary  and  gentleman  usher  to 
Pecunia. 

Lickfinger,  master-cook  and  parcel-poet. 


Fashioner,  the  tailor  of  the  times. 

Leatherleg,  shoemaker. 

Linener. 

Haberdasher. 

Spurrier. 

Customers,  male  and  female. 

Porter. 

Block  and  Lollard,  two  dogs. 

Buz,  Ambler,  grooms ;  Fiddlers,  Singing- 
boy,  Attendants,  &c. 

Intermean  or  Chorus.  Gossips  Mirth, 
Tattle,  Expectation,  and  Censure. 

Pecunia.  infanta  of  the  mines. 
Mortgage,  her  nurse. 
Statute,  first  woman. 
Band,  second  woman. 
Wax  (Rose),  chambermaid. 


SCENE,— London. 


1  This  address  to  the  Court  is  not  without  merit  It  is  terse  and  neat,  and  will  probably  remind 
the  reader  of  the  style  and  construction  of  some  of  Milton's  sonnets.  [The  "  vulgar  sort  of  nut 
cracker*"  are  still  in  full  force  in  some  of  our  less  fashionable  theatres.— F.  C.J 


The  Staple  of  News. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  1.— The  Lodgings  <?/Pennyboy, 
jun. 

Rnter  Pennyboy,  jun.  and  Leatherleg  -with 
a  new  pair  of  boots. 

P.  jun.  [Leath.  pulls  on  his  boots.}  Gra- 

mercy,  Leatherleg  :  get  me  the  spur 
rier, 
And  thou  hast  fitted  me. 

Leath.  I'll  do  it  presently.  [Exit. 

P.  jun.  [walks  up  and  down  in  his  gown, 

waistcoat,  and  trowses,1  expecting  his 

tailor.} 

Look  to  me,  wit,  and  look  to  my  wit,  land, 
That  is,   look  on  me,  and  with  all  thine 

eyes, 

Male,  female,  yea,  hermaphroditic  eyes, 
And  those  bring  all  your  helps  and  per- 

spicils,2 

To  see  me  at  best  advantage,  and  augment 
My  form  as  I  come  forth  ;  for  I  do  feel 
I  will  be  one  worth  looking  after  shortly  ; 
Now  by  and  by,  that's  shortly, — {draws 
forth  his  watch,    and  sets  it  on  the 

tabled}  It  strikes  !  one,  two, 
Three,  four,  five,  six.     Enough,  enough, 

dear  watch, 
Thy  pulse  hath  beat  enough.     Now  sleep 

and  rest ; 
Would  thou  couldst  make  the  time  to  do 

so  too : 
I'll  wind  thee  up  no  more.     The  hour  is 

come 
So  long  expected!  there,  there,  drop  my 

wardship,  [  Throws  off  his  gown. 

My  pupillage  and  vassalage  together. 

And,  Liberty,  come  throw  thyself  about  me 
In  a  rich  suit,  cloke,  hat,  and  band,  for 

now 
I'll  sue  out  no  man's  livery  but  mine  own  ; 


I  stand  on  my  own  feet  so  much  a  year, 
Right  round  and  sound,  the  lord  of  mine 

own  ground. 
And  (to  rhyme  to  it)  threescore  thousand 

pound ! 
Not  come  ?  not  yet  ? — [Goes  to  the  door  and 

looks}  Tailor,  thou  art  a  vermin, 
Worse  than  the  same  thou  prosecut'st,  and 

prick'st 

In  subtle  seam — Go  to,  I  say  no  more 

Thus  to  retard  my  longings  on  the  day 
I  do  write  man  to  beat  thee !    One  and 

twenty 
Since  the  clock  struck  complete  !  and  thou 

wilt  feel  it, 

Thou  foolish  animal ! 1  could  pity  him, 

An  I  were  not  heartily  angry  with  him 

now, 
For  this  one  piece  of  folly  he  bears  about 

him, 

To  dare  to  tempt  the  fury  of  an  heir 
T1  above  two  thousand  a  year,  yet  hope  his 

custom  ! 
Well,  Master  Fashioner,  there's  some  must 

break — 
A  head  for  this  your  breaking. — 

Enter  Fashioner. 

Are  you  come,  sir  ? 

Fash.  God  give  your  worship  joy  1 

P.  jun.  What !  of  your  staying 
And  leaving  me  to  stalk  here  in  my  trowses, 
Like  a  tame  her'nsew  for  you  ? 

Fash.  I  but  waited 
Below  till  the  clock  struck. 

P.  jun.  Why,  if  you  had  come 
Before  a  quarter,  would  it  so  have  hurt  you 
In  reputation  to  have  waited  here  ? 

Fash.  No,  but  your  worship  might  have 

pleaded  nonage 

If  you  had  got  them  on,  ere  I  could  make 
Just  affidavit  of  the  time. 


1  In  his  trowses,]      Trowses  are   the   close 
drawers  over  which  the  hose  or  slops  (the  loose 
breeches)  were  drawn.   I  know  not  why  Whalley 
constantly  alters  the  word  to  trousers. 

2  Perspicils.]     Optic  glasses.     We  find  the 
word  in  Albumazar,  act  i.  sc.  3  : 


"  Sir,  'tis  zperspicil,  the  best  under  heaven." 
— WHAL. 

This  certainly  (like  many  other  quotations 
which  might  be  pointed  out)  does  not  prove 
what  it  was  brought  to  prove  ;  but  the  word  is 
nevertheless  rightly  explained. 
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P.jun.  That  jest 
Has  gained  thy  pardon,  thou  hadst  lived 

condemned 
To  thine   own  hell  else,    never  to  have 

wrought 

Stitch  more  for  me  or  any  Pennyboy, 
I  could  have  hindered  thee :  but  now  thou 

art  mine. 
For  one  and  twenty  years  or  for  three 

lives, 
Choose  which  thou  wilt,  I'll  make  thee  a 

copyholder, 
And  thy  first  bill  unquestioned.     Help  me 

on. 
Fash.  Presently,  sir:  \says  his  suit.  *\    I 

am  bound  unto  your  worship. 
P.  jun.  Thou  shalt  be  when  I  have  sealed 

thee  a  lease  of  my  custom. 
Fash.  Your  worship's  barber  is  without. 
P.  jun.  Who  ?  Tom  ? 
Come  in,  Tom. 

Enter  Thomas,  Barber. 

Set  thy  things  upon  the  board 
And  spread  thy  cloths,  lay  all  forth  in 

procinctu, 
And  tell's  what  news. 

Tho.  O  sir,  a  STAPLE  OF  NEWS  ! 
Or  the  News  Staple,  which  you  please. 
P.jun.  What's  that? 
Fash.  An  office,  sir,  a  brave  young  office 

set  up : 

I  had  forgot  to  tell  your  worship. 
P.jun.  For  what? 
Tho.  To  enter  all  the  News,  sir,  of  the 

time. 
Fash.  And  vent  it  as  occasion  serves  :  a 

place 

Of  huge  commerce  it  will  be ! 
P.  jun.  Pray  thee,  peace  ; 
I  cannot  abide  a  talking  tailor :  let  Tom 
(He  is  a  barber)  by  his  place  relate  it. 
What  is't,  an  office,  Tom? 

Tho.  Newly  erected 
Here  in  the  house,  almost  on  the  same 

floor, 
Where  all  the  news  of  all  sorts  shall  be 

brought, 

And  there  be  examined,  and  then  registered, 
And  so  be  issued  under  the  seal  of  the 

office 
As  Staple  News  ;  no  other  news  be  current. 


.  '  Says  Aw ««/.]  Tries  it  on.  Thus  Evadne 
m  the  Rebellion.  "  I  wonder  why  the  tailor 
makes  gowns  so  imperfect,  that  they  need  so 
many  says  f"— [See  vol.  i.  p.  112  a.] 


P.  jun.  'Fore    me,    thou  speak 'st  of  a 

brave  business,  Tom. 
Fash.  Nay,  if  you  knew  the  brain  that 

hatched  it,  sir 

P.  jun.  I  know  thee  well  enough :  give 

him  a  loaf,  Tom  ;s 

Quiet  his  mouth,  that  oven  will  be  venting 
else. 

Proceed 

Tho.    He  tells    you  true,  sir ;    Master 

Cymbal 

Is  master  of  the  office,  he  projected  it, 
He  lies  here,  in  the  house  ;  and  the  great 

rooms 

He  has  taken  for  the  office,  and  set  up 
His    desks  and    classes,   tables,   and  his 

shelves. 

Fash.  He  is  my  customer,  and  a  wit,  sir, 
too. 

But  he  has  brave  wits  under  him 

Tho.  Yes,  four  emissaries. 

P.jun.  Emissaries?  stay,  there's  a  fine 

new  word,  Tom ; 
Pray  God  it  signify  anything !    what  are 

emissaries  ? 
Tho.  Men  employed  outward,  that  are 

sent  abroad 
To  fetch  in  the  commodity. 

Fash.  From  all  regions 
Where  the  best  news  are  made. 
Tho.  Or  vented  forth. 
Fash.  By  way  of  exchange  or  trade. 

P.  jun.  Nay,  thou  wilt  speak 

Fash.  My  share,   sir,  there's  enough  for 

both. 

P.  jun.  Go  on  then, 

Speak  all  thou  canst :  methinks  the  ordi 
naries 
Should  help  them  much. 

Fash.  Sir,  they  have  ordinaries, 
And  extraordinaries,  as  many  changes 
And  variations  as  there  are  points  in  the 

compass. 
Tho.   But  the  four  cardinal  quarters. 

P.  jun.  Ay,  those,  Tom 

Tho.  The  Court,  sir,  Paul's,  Exchange, 

and  Westminster-hall. 
P.  jun.  Who  is  the  chief?  which  hath 

precedency  ? 

Tho.  The  governor  of  the  Staple,  Mas 
ter  Cymbal, 

He  is  the  chief ;  and  after  him  the  emis 
saries  : 


8  Give  him  a  loaf,  Tom  ;]  Again  !  Our  old 
vriters  are  never  weary  of  this  jest.  In  the  Re 
bellion,  by  Rawlins,  allusions  to  this  artophagous 
propensity  of  the  tailors  occur  in  almost  every 
page. 
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First  emissary  Court,  one  Master  Fitton, 
He  is  a  jeerer  too. 
P.  jun.  What's  that? 
Fash.  A  wit. 
Tho.  Or  half  a  wit,  some  of  them  are 

half-wits, 

Two  to  a  wit,  there  are  a  set  of  then). 
Then  Master  Ambler,  emissary  Paul's, 
A  fine-paced  gentleman  as  you  shall  see 

walk 
The  middle  aisle  :  and  then  my  froy  Hans 

Buz, 

A  Dutchman  ;  he  is  emissary  Exchange. 
Fash.  I  had  thought  Master  Burst,  the 

merchant,  had  had  it. 
Tho.  No, 

He  has  a  rupture,  he  has  sprung  a  leak. 
Emissary  Westminster's  undisposed  of  yet; 
Then    the    examiner,    register,   and    two 

clerks, 
They  manage  all  at  home,  and  sort,  and 

file, 
And  seal  the  news,  and  issue  them. 

P.  jun.  Tom,  dear  Tom, 
What  may  my  means  do  for  thee?  ask  and 

have  it, 

I'd  fain  be  doing  some  good :  it  is  my  birth 
day, 

And  I  would  do  it  betimes,  I  feel  a  grudg 
ing 

Of  bounty,  and  I  would  not  long  lie  fallow. 
I  pray  thee  think  and  speak,  or  wish  for 

something. 
Tho.  I  would  I  had  but  one  of  the  clerks' 

places 
In  this  News-office. 

P.  jun.  Thou  shalt  have  it,  Tom, 
If  silver  or  gold  will  fetch  it ;  what's  the 

rate? 

At  what  is  it  set  in  the  market  ? 
Tho.  Fifty  pound,  sir. 
P.  jun.  An  'twere  a  hundred,  Tom,  thou 

shalt  not  want  it. 
Fash.  O,  noble  master  ! 

[Leaps  and  embraces  him. 
P.  jun.  How  now,  ^Esop's  ass  ! 
Because  I  play  with  Tom,  must  I  needs 

run 
Into  your  rude  embraces  ?  stand  you  still, 


Clowns'    fawnings    are    a  horse's  saluta 
tions. 

How  dost  thou  like  my  suit,  Tom  ? 
Tho.  Master  Fashioner 

Has  hit  your  measures,  sir,  he  has  moulded 
you, 

And  made  you,  as  they  say. 
Fash.  No,  no,  not  I, 

I  am  an  ass,  old  ^3L 'sop's  ass. 
P.  jun.  Nay,  Fashioner, 

I  can  do  thee  a  good  turn  too  ;  be  not 
musty, 

Though  thou  hast  moulded  me,   as  little 
Tom  says : 

— I  think  thou  hast  put  me  in  mouldy 
pockets.  [Draws  out  his  pockets. 

Fash.  As  good, 

Right  Spanish  perfume,   the  Lady   Esti- 
fania's ; — 

They  cost  twelve  pound  a  pair. 
P.  jun.  Thy  bill  will  say  so. 

I  pray  thee  tell  me,  Fashioner,  what  au 
thors 

Thou  read'st  to  help  thy  invention:  Italian 
prints  ? 

Or  arras  hangings  ?  they  are  tailors'  libra 
ries. 

Fash.  I  scorn  such  helps. 
P.  jun.  O !  though  thou  art  a  silkworm, 

And  deal'st  in  satins  and  velvets,  and  rich 
plushes, 

Thou  canst  not  spin  all  forms  out  of  thy 
self ; 

They  are  quite  other  things  :  I  think  this 
suit 

Has  made  me  wittier  than  I  was. 
Fash.  Believe  it,  sir, 

That  clothes  do  much  upon  the  wit,  as 
weather 

Does  on  the  brain ;  and  thence  [sir]  comes 
your  proverb, 

The  tailor  makes  the  man.  :  I  speak  by  ex 
perience 

Of  my  own  customers.     I  have  had  gal 
lants, 

Both  court  and  country,  would  have  fooled 
you  up 

In  a  new  suit,  with  the  best  wits  in  being,1 

And  kept  their  speed  as  long  as  their  clothes 
lasted 


\Vould  have  fooled  you  up 
In  a  new  suit,  -with  the  best  wits  in  being,} 
Whalley  would  read,  followed  you  up  :  but  lie 
overlooks  the  contrast  between  fool  and  wit; 
and  quite  mistakes  the  meaning  of  the  ex 
pression  which  he  quotes.  He  might  hav/» 
learned  from  Shakspeare  that,  fo  play  the  fool 
well  dot/i  ask  a  kind  of  wit.  But  Jonson 


satirically  alludes  to  the  hardihood  with  which  a 
well-dressed  coxcomb  will  venture  to  say  and  do 
the  most  extravagant  things,  on  the  credit  of  hi* 
clothes.  For  the  rest,  to  fool  up  is  a  very  com 
mon  expression  in  our  old  writers,  and  means, — 
to  practise,  or  humour,  any  act  of  folly,  to  a 
ridiculous  excess. 
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Handsome  and  neat ;  but  then  as  they  grew 

out 
At  the  elbows  again,  or  had  a  stain   or 

spot, 
They  have  sunk  most  wretchedly. 

P.  jun.  What  thou  report 'st 
Is  but  the  common  calamity,   and  seen 

daily ; 
And  therefore  you've  another  answering 

proverb, 
A  broken  sleeve  keeps  the  arm  back. 

Fash.  Tis  true,  sir. 
And  thence  we  say  that  such  a  one  plays 

at  peep-arm. 
P.  jun.  Do  you  so?  it  is  wittily  said.     I 

wonder,  gentlemen 

And  men  of  means  will  not  maintain  them 
selves 
Fresher  in  wit,  I  mean  in  clothes,  to  the 

highest : 
For  he  that's  out   of   clothes  is  out  of 

fashion, 

And  out  of  fashion  is  out  of  countenance, 
And  out  of  countenance  is  out  of  wit. 
Is  not  rogue  haberdasher  come  ? 

Enter  Haberdasher,  Linener,  and  Hatter 
and  Shoemaker. 

Hab.  Yes,  here,  sir. 
I  have  been  without  this  half  hour. 

P.  jun.  Give  me  my  hat. 
Put  on  my  girdle,    rascal :  fits    my  ruff 

well? 

Lin.  In  print. 
P. jun.  Slave! 
Lin.  See  yourself. 
P.  jun.  Is  this  same  hat 
Of  the  block-passant?     Do   not   answer 

me, 

I  cannot  stay  for  an  answer.     I  do  feel 
The  powers  of  one  and  twenty,  like  a  tide, 
Flow  in  upon  me,  and  perceive  an  heir 
Can  conjure  up  all  spirits  in  all  circles. 
Rogue !    rascal !   slave  !    give    tradesmen 

their  true  names, 

And  they  appear  to  him  presently. 
Lin.  For  profit. 
P.  jun.  Come,  cast  my  cloke  about  me, 

I'll  go  see 

This  office,  Tom,  and  be  trimmed  after 
wards. 

I'll    put    thee    in    possession,    my  prime 
work ! 


Enter  Spurrier. 

Ods  so,  my  spurrier  !  put  them  on,  boy, 

quickly ; 
I  had  like  to  have  lost  my  spurs  with  too 

much  speed. 

Enter  Pennyboy  Canter,  in  a  patched  and 
ragged  cloke,  singing. 

P.  Can.  "Good  morning  to  my  joy!  my 

jolly  Pennyboy  ! 

The  lord,  and  the  prince  of  plenty  ! 
I  come  to  see  what  riches  thou  bearest  in 

thy  breeches, 

The  first  of  thy  one  and  twenty. 
What,  do  thy  pockets  jingle  ?  or  shall  we 

need  to  mingle 

Our  strength  both  of  foot  and  of  horses  ! 
These  fellows  look  so  eager,    as  if  they 

would  beleaguer 

An  heir  in  the  midst  of  his  forces  ! 
I  hope  they  be  no  Serjeants  that  hang  upon 

thy  margents — 
This  rogue  has  the  joul  of  a  jailor  !" 

P.  jun.  {answers  in  tune, .]  "O  founder, 
no  such  matter,  my  spurrier,  and  my 
hatter, 

My  linen-man,  and  my  tailor." 

Thou  shouldst  have  been  brought  in  too, 
shoemaker, 

If  the  time  had  been  longer,  and  Tom 
Barber. 

How  dost  thou  like    my  company,    old 
Canter? 

Do  I  not  muster  a  brave  troop,  all  bill- 
men?1 

Present  your  arms  before  my  founder  here, 

This    is  my   Founder,  the  same  learned 
Canter ! 

He  brought  me  the  first  news  of  my  father's 
death, 

I  thank  him,  and  ever  since  I  call  him  foun 
der. 

Worship  him,   boys  ;    I'll  read  only  the 
sums, 

And  pass  them  straight. 

Sho.  Now  ale 

Rest.  And  strong  ale  bless  him. 
P.  jun.  Ods  so,  some  ale  and  sugar  for 
my  founder ! 

Good  bills,  sufficient  bills,  these  bills  may 
-pa.cs.  \_Puts  them  in  his  pockets. 


1  ^//bill-men? 

Present  your  arms,  &c.  ]  The  old  quibble  be 
tween  a  tradesman's  bill  and  the  weapon  of  war 
K>  called.  The  word  rarely  suggests  itself  to  any 


of  our  ancient  dramatists  without  furnishing 
matter  for  an  equivoke.  Instances  of  it  are 
familiar  to  every  reader.  Time,  which  occurs 
in  the  line  above,  is  synonymous  with  tune. 
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P.  Can.  I  do  not  like  these  paper-squibs, 

good  master. 
They  may  undo  your  store,   I  mean,  of 

credit, 

And  fire  your  arsenal,  if  case  you  do  not 
In  time  make  good  those  outerworks,  your 

pockets, 

And  take  a  garrison  in  of  some  two  hun 
dred, 
To  beat  those  pioneers  off,  that  carry  a 

mine 
Would  blow  you  up  at  last.     Secure  your 

casamates. 
Here,  Master  Picklock,  sir,  your  man  of 

law, 
And  learned  attorney,  has  sent  you  a  bag  of 

munition. 

P.  jun.  {takes  the  lag^  What  is't? 
P.  Can.  Three  hundred  pieces. 
P.  jun.  I'll  dispatch  them. 
P.  Can.  Do;  I  would  have  your  strengths 

lined  and  perfumed 
With  gold  as  well  as  amber. 

P.  jun.  God-a-mercy, 
Come,  ad  solvendum,  boys  !  there,  there, 

and  there, 
I  look  on  nothing  but  totalis. 

[Pays  all  their  bit's. 
P.  Can.  See  ! 
The  difference  'twixt  the  covetous  and  the 

prodigal ! 

The  covetous  man  never  has  money,  and 
The  prodigal  will  have  none  shortly  ! 

[Aside. 
P.  jun.  Ha, 

What  says  my  founder  ?  \_they  make  legs  to 
him.']     I  thank  you,  I  thank  you,  sirs. 
All.  God  bless  your  worship,  and  your 
worship's  Canter ! 

[Exe.  Shoemaker,  Linener,  Haber. 

and  Hatter. 
P.  Can.  I  say  'tis  nobly  done,  to  cherish 

shopkeepers, 
And    pay  their  bills    without    examining 

thus. 
P.  jun.  Alas  !    they  have  had  a  pitiful 

hard  time  on't, 

A  long  vacation  from  their  cozening. 
Poor  rascals  !  I  do  it  out  of  charity  : 
I  would  advance  their  trade  again,  and  have 
them 


laste    to  be    rich,   swear    and    forswear 

wealthily. 
What  do  you  stay  for,  sirrah  ? 

[  To  the  Spurrier. 
Spur.  To  my  box,  sir. 
P.  jun.  Your  box?  why,  there's  an  angel; 
if  my  spurs 

Be  not  right  Rippon1 

Spur.  Give  me  never  a  penny 
f  I  strike  not  thorough  your  bounty  with 
the  rowels.  [Exit. 

P.  jun.    Dost  thou  want  any  money, 

founder  ? 

P.  Can.  Who,  sir,  I  ? 
Did  I  not  tell  you  I  was  bred  in  the  mines, 
Under  Sir  Bevis  Bullion. 
P.  jttn.  That  is  true, 
quite  forgot,   you    mine-men  want    no 
money, 

streets  are  paved  with't :   there  the 
molten  silver 
Runs  out  like  cream  on  cakes  of  gold. 

P.  Can.  And  rubies 
Do  grow  like  strawberries. 

P.  jun.  'Twere  brave  being  there ! — • 
Come,  Tom,  we'll  go  to  the  office  now. 
P.  Can.  What  office  ? 
P.  jun.   News-office,  the  News  Staple  ; 

thou  shalt  go  too  ; 
Tis  here  in  the  house,  on  the  same  floor, 

Tom  says  : 

Come,  founder,  let  us  trade  in  ale  and  nut 
megs.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— Another  part  of  the  same. 

An  outer  Room  of  the  Office. 
Enter  Register  and  Nathaniel. 

Reg.  What,  are  those  desks  fit  now  ?  Set 

forth  the  table, 
The  carpet,2  and  the  chair;  where  are  the 

news 
That  were  examined  last?  have  you  filed 

them  up? 

Nath.  Not  yet,  I  had  no  time. 
Reg.  Are  those  news  registered 
That  emissary  Buz  sent  in  last  night, 
Of  Spinola  and  his  eggs  ? 
Nath.  Yes,  sir,  and  filed. 
Reg.  What  are  you  now  upon  ? 


1  Right  Rippon\  Rippon  (a  town  in  Yorkshire', 

was  famous  for  the  spurs  made  there.    They  are 

mentioned  by  several  of  our  old  writers,  anc 

among  the  rest  by  Sir  W.  Davenant.  "  Whip  me 

with  wire,  headed  with  rowels  of  sharp  Rippon 

spurs."— The  Wits. 

8  Set  forth  the  table, 

Thf  carpet,  &C.J    The  embroidered  rug  with 


which  tables  were  then  covered.  See  vol.  i.  p. 
447  b.  "In  the  fray  one  of  their  spurs  engaged 
into  a  carpet  upon  which  stood  a  very  fair  look 
ing-glass,  and  two  noble  pieces  of  porcelain, 
drew  all  to  the  ground,  broke  the  glass,"  &c  — 
Character  of  England,  Harieian  Miscel,  voL 
x.  p.  189. 
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Nath.  That  our  new  emissary 
Westminster  gave  us,  of  the  golden  heir. 
Reg.  Dispatch  ;  that's  news  indeed,  and 
of  importance. 

Enter  a  Countrywoman. 
What  would  you  have,  good  woman  ? 
Worn.  I  would  have,  sir, 
groatsworth  of  any  news,    I   care  not 
what, 


To    carry   down    this    Saturday    to    our 
vicar. 

Reg.  O  !  you  are  a  Butter-woman !  ask 

Nathaniel, 
The  clerk  there. 

Nath.  Sir,  I  tell  her  she  must  stay 
Till  emissary  Exchange,  or  Paul's  send  in, 
And  then  I'll  fit  her. 

Reg.  Do,  good  woman,  have  patience  ; 
It  is  not  now  as  when  the  Captain  lived.1 


g.    Ol  you 
Nathaniel, 
The  clerk  there. 

Nath.  Sir,  I  tell  her  she  must  stay. 
Reg.  Do,  good  woman,  have  patience; 
It   is  not  now    as  when  the  Captain   lived.] 
Fletcher's  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn,  which  ap- 


has  a  close  imitation  of  this  and  simi 


peared  a  few  months  after  The  Staple  of  News, 
lilar  passages : 


"For.  It  shall  be  the  ghost  of  some  lying  sta 
tioner,  a  spirit  shall  look  as  if  butter  would  not 
melt  in  his  mouth ;  a  new  Mercurius-Gallo- 
Belgicus. 

Co x.  O,  there  was  a  captain  was  rare  at  it. 

For.  Never  think  of  him :  though  that  captain 
writ  a  full  hand -gallop,  and  wasted  more  harm 
less  paper  than  ever  did  laxative  physic,  yet  will 
I  make  you  to  out-scribble  him." — Act  iv.  sc.  2. 

Not  one  of  the  poet's  editors  appears  to  have 
suspected  the  allusion  here,  or  to  have  under 
stood  the  passage.  Both  Jonson  and  Fletcher 
had  in  view  Nathaniel  Butter,  who,  if  we  may 
trust  the  present  account  of  him,  was  bred  a  sta 
tioner,  failed  in  his  profession,  and  betook  him 
self  to  the  compilation  of  newshom  all  quarters.  It 
appears  from  Mr.  Chalmers's  inquiries,  that  he  be 
gan  his  labours  as  early  (at  least)  as  1611,  and  if  he 
was  not  the  most  successful,  he  was  undoubtedly 
the  most  indefatigable  of  all  the  news-writers  of 
his  age.  I  have  seen  pamphlets  (for  such  were 
most  of  his  publications,  whether  occasional  or 
weekly)  by  him,  of  the  date  of  1634,  when  he  had 
swelled  the  firm  to  Butter  and  Co.,  and  he  pro 
bably  continued  to  publish  much  longer.  His 
foreign  news,  which  is  extremely  jejune,  is 
merely  a  bald  translation  from  some  of  the  con 
tinental  Mercuries  ;  when  he  ventures  to  add  a 
remark  of  his  own,  it  is  somewhat  in  the  style  of 
old  Tiresias  or  Jeffrey  Neve  :  "  What  I  say  -will 
either  fall  out  or  not;"  so  that  he  was  not 
likely  to  conciliate  much  of  Jonson's  respect. 

The  verse  which  mentions  the  captain  is  a 
parody  of  one  in  poor  old  Jeronimo : 

"  It  is  not  now  as  when  Andrea  lived." 

The  Captain,  of  whom  I  have  nothing  certain 
to  say,  appears  to  have  rivalled  Butter  in  the 
dissemination  of  news.  In  that  age  the  middle 
aisle  of  St.  Paul's  swarmed  with  disbanded  or 
broken  ancients,  lieutenants,  &c.,  who,  on  the 
strength  of  having  served  a  few  months  in  the 
Low  Countries,  assumed,  like  Cavaliero  Shift, 
an  acquaintance  with  all  the  great  officers  in  the 
field,  and  amused  the  idle  citizens  with  pretended 


intelligence  from  the  armies.  One  of.these  (the 
Captain  of  Jonson  and  Fletcher)  seems  to  have 
turned  his  inventive  faculties  to  account,  and 
printed  his  imaginary  correspondence,  instead  of 
detailing  it  viva  voce.  This  is  all  that  I  can  say,* 
but  Mr.  Weber  goes  farther.  Fletcher,  he  sub 
joins,  informs  us  that  the  captain  was  the  prin 
cipal  writer  in  the  Mercurius-Gallo-Belgicus ! 
which  was  one  of  the  first  newspapers  that  ap 
peared  in  England. 

This  gentleman's  ignorance  is  pitiable;  but 
his  carelessness  deserves  the  severest  reproof. 
Gallo-Belgicus  was  not  a  newspaper,  nor  was  it 
printed  in  England.  If  he  had  turned  for  in 
formation  to  the  history  of  newspapers  given  in 
the  Life  of  Ruddiman,  instead  of  the  Index  to 
Reed's  Old  Plays  (his  constant  resource),  he 
would  have  seen  the  very  passage  on  which  he 
so  confidently  relies  proved  to  be  groundless  in 
every  part.  With  respect  to  the  quotation  from 
Fletcher,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe  that  Mr. 
Weber  does  not  understand  a  word  of  it 

But  we  have  not  yet  done. 

"For.  You  know  the  juggling  captain. 

Clown.  Ay ;  there's  a  sure  card. 

For.  Only  the  foreman  of  their  jury's  dead, 
But  he  died  like  a  Roman. 

Clown.  Else  'tis  thought 
He  had  made  work  for  the  hangman." 

"  This  juggling  captain  (the  editor  says)  was 
perhaps  the  principal  writer  in  the  Mercurius- 


Banks  and  his  horse  went  abroad,  and  according 

*  In   the   Great  Assizes    (a  singular  poem, 
which  seems  to  have  escaped  Mr.  Chalmers,) 
mention  is  made  of  a  Captain  Rashingham,  a 
great  compiler  of  news,  whose  occupation  was 
invaded  by  a  swarm  of  "  paper-wasters,"  &c. 
Who  weekly  uttered  such  a  mass  of  lies, 
Under  the  specious  name  of  novelties, 
that  the  poor  captain   found  his  trade  overrun, 
and  was  obliged  to  betake  himself  to  "plucking 
tame  pigeons"  (tricking)  for  a  livelihood. 

This  was  written  nearly  twenty  years  after  the 
Staple  of  News  ;  bully  Rashingham,  therefore, 
may  be  too  late  for  the  captain  of  the  text :  the 
note,  however,  will  serve  to  prove  that  men  of 
this  description  were  commonly  engaged  in  these 
pursuits.  See  also  the  first  scene  of  Shirley's 
Love  Tricks. 
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Nath.  You'll  blast  the  reputation  of  the 

office 
Now  in   the  bud,   if  you  dispatch   these 

groats 
So   soon :    let   them   attend,    in   name  of 

policy. 

Enter  Cymbal  and  Fitton,  introducing 
Pennyboy,  jun. 

P.  jun.  In  troth  they  are  dainty  rooms  : 

what  place  is  this  ? 
Cym.  This  is  the  outer  room,  where  my 

clerks  sit, 
And  keep  their  sides,  the  register  in  the 

midst ; 
The      examiner,     he    sits    private     there 

within  ; 

And  here  I  have  my  several  rolls  and  files 
Of  news  by  the  alphabet,  and  all  put  up 
Under  their  heads. 
P.  jun.  But  those  too  subdivided? 
Cym.     Into    authentical     and    apocry 
phal 

Fit.   Or    news  of   doubtful  credit,    as 

barbers'  news 

Cym.  And  tailors'   news,   porters',   and 

watermen's  news. 
Fit.  Whereto,  beside  the  Coranti,  and 

Gazetti 

Cym.  I  have  the  news  of  the  season. 
Fit.  As  vacation  news, 
Term-news,  and  Christmas-news. 
Cym.  And  news  of  the  faction. 
Fit.  As  the  reformed-news  ;  Protestant- 
news 

Cym.  And  pontificial  news ;  of  all  which 

several, 
The  day-books,  characters,  precedents  are 

kept, 
Together    with     the    names    of    special 

friends 

Fit.  And  men  of  correspondence  in  the 
country. 


Cym.  Yes,    of  all   ranks,    and    all    re 
ligions. 

Fit.  Factors  and  agents 

Cym.  Liegers,  that  lie  out 
Through  all  the  shires  of  the  kingdom. 

P.  jun.  This  is  fine, 
And   bears   a  brave  relation !     But  what 

says 
Mercurius  Britannicus1  to  this  ? 

Cym.  O  sir,  he  gains  by't  half  in  half. 
Fit.  Nay  more, 

I'll  stand  to't.     For  where  he  was  wont  to 
get 

In  hungry  captains,  obscure  statesmen 

Cym.  Fellows 

To  drink  with  him  in  a  dark  room  in  a 
tavern, 

And  eat  a  sausage 

Fit.  We  have  seen  it. 
Cym.  As  fain  to    keep  so  many  politic 
pens 

Going  to  feed  the  press 

Fit.  And  dish  out  news, 

Were't  true  or  false 

Cym.  Now  all  that  charge  is  saved. 

The  public  chronicler 

Fit.  How  do  you  call  him  there  ? 

Cym.  And  gentle  reader 

Fit.  He  that  has  the  maidenhead 
Of  all  the  books. 

Cym.  Yes,  dedicated  to  him 

Fit.  Or  rather  prostituted 

P.  jun.  You  are  right,  sir. 

Cym.  No  more   shall  be  abused  ;    nor 

country  parsons 

Of  the  inquisition,  nor  busy  justices 
Trouble    the    peace,   and    both    torment 

themselves, 
And  their  poor  ignorant  neighbours,  with 

enquiries 
After    the    many     and     most     innocent 

monsters, 

That  never  came  in  the  counties  they  were 
charged  with. 


to  a  vulgar  report  were  both  burned  at  Rome  by 
order  of  the  Pope,  to  which  the  words  died  like 
a  Roman,  seem  to  allude." — Vol.  ix.  p.  497.  This 
stupidity  is  intolerable.  Does  Mr.  Weber  sup 
pose  that  the  Romans  were  burned  to  death ! 
Can  anything  be  plainer  than  that  ti\z  juggling 
captain  was  one  of  a  gang  of  cheats,  that  the 
foreman  of  the  jury,  i.e.,  the  most  daring  of  them, 
being  suspected  or  seized,  died  like  a  Roman, 
that  is,  by  his  own  hand,  and  thus  probably 
escaped  the  gallows  !  Pity  for  our  great  drama 
tists  is  swallowed  up  in  indignation  at  the  con 
duct  of  the  publishers  of  their  works  ;  who  wan 
tonly  sacrifice  the  reputation  and  glory  of  the 
country,  and  ask  not  how  well,  but  how  cheaply 
a  jobber  by  the  piece  will  illustrate  manners  to 


which  he  is  a  stranger,  in  a  language  which  he 
does  not  understand. 

But  what  says 

Mercurius  Britannicus.]  A  news-journal  then 
published  with  that  title. — WHAL. 

Whalley  speaks  entirely  at  random  on  this 
subject.  Mercurius  Britannicus  was  the  assumed 
name  of  the  composer  of  the  "journal,"  or  rather 
pamphlet,  which  was  called  the  Weekly  News. 
Who  this  person  was  I  cannot  inform  the  reader. 
He  was  evidently  encouraged  by  the  success  of 
Butter.  There  were  two  writers  who  subse 
quently  joined  him,  Watts  and  Bourne  ; — one  of 
these  might  have  been  his  competitor  :  but  this 
is  merely  guesswork. 
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P.jun.    Why,    methinks,    sir,     if    the 

honest  common  people 
Will  be  abused,  why  should  not  they  have 

their  pleasure, 

In  the  believing  lies  are  made  for  them  ; 
As  you  in  the  office,  making  them  your 
selves  ? 

Fit.  O  sir !  it  is  the  printing  we  oppose. 
Cym.  We  not  forbid  that  any  news  be 

made, 
But  that  it  be  printed ;  for  when  news  is 

printed, 
It  leaves,   sir,  to  be  news ;  while  'tis  but 

written 

Fit.  Tho"  it  be  ne'er  so  false,    it  runs 

news  still. 
P.jun.  See  divers  men's  opinions  !  unto 

some 
The  very  printing  of   'em   makes    them 

news ; 

That  have  not  the  heart  to  believe  any 
thing 

But  what  they  see  in  print. 
Fit.  Ay,  that's  an  error 
Has  abused  many ;  but  we  shall  reform  it, 
As  many  things  beside  (we  have  a  hope), 
Are  crept  among  the  popular  abuses. 
Cym.  Nor  shall  the  stationer  cheat  upon 
the  time 

By  buttering  o'er  again l 

Fit.  Once  in  seven  years, 

As  the  age  doats 

Cym.  And  grows  forgetful  of  them, 
His  antiquated  pamphlets  with  new  dates  : 
But  all  shall  come  from  the  mint. 
Fit.  Fresh  and  new  stamped. 
Cym.  With  the  office  seal,  staple-com 
modity. 
Fit.  And  if  a  man  will  assure  his  news, 

he  may ; 

Twopence  a  sheet  he  shall  be  warranted, 
And  have  a  policy  for  it. 
P.jun.  Sir,  I  admire 
The  method  of   your  place;    all   things 

within't 

Are  so  digested,  fitted,  and  composed, 
As  it  shews  Wit  had  married  Order. 
Fit.  Sir. 
Cym.  The  best  we  could  to  invite  the 

times. 
Fit.  It  has 
Cost  sweat  and  freezing. 

Cym,  And  some  broken  sleeps, 
Before  it  came  to  this. 


1  Nor  shall  the  stationer  cheat  upon  the  time 

By  buttering  o'er  again.}     Here  is  another 

allusion  to  Nathaniel,  nor  is  this  the  last.     I 

shall  not  repeat  my  notice  of   it,  though  the 


P.  jun.  I  easily  think  it. 

Fit.  But  now  it  has  the  shape 

Cym.  And  is  come  forth 

P.jun.  A  most  polite  neat  thing,  with 

all  the  limbs, 
As  sense  can  taste  ! 

Cym.  It  is,  sir,  though  I  say  it, 
As  well  begotten  a  business,  and  as  fairly 
Helped  to  the  world. 

P.  jun.  You  must  be  a  midwife,  sir, 
Or  else  the  son  of  a  midwife  (pray  you 

pardon  me) 
Have  helped  it  forth  so  happily !— What 

news  have  you  ? 
News  of  this  morning  ?  I  would  fain  hear 

some 
Fresh  from  the  forge  ;  as  new  as  day,  as 

they  say. 

Cym.  And  such  we  have,  sir. 
Reg.  Shew  him  the  last  roll, 
Of  emissary  Westminster's,  The  heir. 

Enter  Barber. 

P.  jun.  Come  nearer,  Tom  ! 
Nath.   "There  is  a  brave  young  heir 
Is  come  of  age  this  morning,  Master  Penny- 
boy." 

P.  jun.  That's  I !  [Aside. 

Nath.   "His  father  died  on    this    day 

seven-night." 

P.jun.  True!  [Aside. 

Nath.   "  At  six  o'  the  clock  in  the  morn 
ing,  just  a  week 
Ere  he  was  one  and  twenty." 

P.  jun.  I  am  here,  Tom  ! — 
Proceed,  I  pray  thee. 

Nath.   ' '  An  old  canting  beggar 
Brought  him  first  news,  whom  he  has  en 
tertained 

To  follow  him  since.' 
P.jun.  Why,    you    shall   see    him;— 

Founder  1 
Come  in — 

Enter  Pennyboy  Canter. 

No  follower,  but  companion  : 

I  pray  thee  put  him  in  friend  ;    [to  Nath.] 

there's  an  angel 

Thou  dost  not  know  he  is  a  wise  old  fellow, 
Though  he  seem  patched  thus,  and  made 

up  of  pieces.  [Eye it  Naih. 


reader  will  do  well  to  bear  it  in  mind  [p.  703]. 
Jonspn  had  borrowed  several  passages  from  him 
self  in  this  place.  See  the  masques  of  News 
from  the  New  World,  and  Neptune's  Triumph. 
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Founder,  we  are  in  here,  in,  i'  the  News- 
office  ! 

In  this  day's  roll  already  ! — I  do  muse 
How  you  came  by  us,  sirs. 

Cym.  One  Master  Picklock, 
A  lawyer,  that  hath  purchased  here  a  place 
This  morning  of  an  emissary  under  me 

Fit.  Emissary  Westminster. 

Cym.  Gave  it  into  the  office. 

Fit.  For  his  essay,  his  piece. 

P,  jun.  My  man  of  law  ! 
He's  my  attorney,  and  solicitor  too  ! 
A  fine  pragmatic  !  what  is  his  place  worth  ? 

Cym.  A  nemo-scit,  sir. 

Fit.  'Tis  as  news  come  in. 

Cym.  And  as  they  are  issued.     I  have 

the  just  moiety 

For  my  part :  then  the  other  moiety 
Is  parted  into  seven:  the  four  emissaries, 
Whereof  my  cotlsin  Fitton  here's  for  Court, 
Ambler  for  Paul's,  and  Buz  for  the  Ex 
change, 

Picklock  for   Westminster,    with  the   ex 
aminer, 
And  register,    they  have  full  parts  :    and 

then  one  part 

Is  under-parted  to  a  couple  of  clerks. 
And  there's  the  just  division  of  the  profits. 

P.  jun.  Have  you  those  clerks,  sir  ? 

Cym.  There  is  one  desk  empty, 
But  it  has  many  suitors. 

P.  jun.  Sir,  may  I 

Present  one  more,  and  carry  it,  if  his  parts 
Or  gifts,  which  you  will  call  them 

Cym.  Be  sufficient,  sir. 

P.  jun.  What  are  your  present  clerk's 

habilities  ? 
How  is  he  qualified  ? 

Cym.  A  decayed  stationer 
He  was,  but  knows  news  well,  can  sort  and 
rank  them. 

Fit.  And  for  a  need  can  make  them. 

Cym.  True  Paul's,  bred 
In  the  churchyard. 

P.  jun.  And  this  at  the  west  door 
On  the  other  side ;  he  is  my  barber,  Tom, 
A  pretty  scholar,  and  a  master  of  arts 
Was  made,  or  went  out  master  of  arts  in  a 

throng,1 

At  the  university  ;  as  before,  one  Christmas, 
He    got  into  a  masque  at  court,  by  his 

wit, 

And  the  good  means  of  his  cittern,2  hold 
ing  up  thus 


For    one  of  the  music:     he's   a   nimble 

fellow, 

And  alike  skilled  in  every  liberal  science, 
As  having  certain  snaps  of  all ;  a  neat 
Quick    vein  in  forging  news  too:    I   do 

love  him, 
And  promised  him  a  good  turn,  and  I 

would  do  it. 

What  is  your  price  ?  the  value  ? 
Cym.  Fifty  pounds,  sir. 
P.  jun.  Get  in,  Tom,  take  possession,  I 

insfal  thee. 
Mere,   tell  your  money.     Give  thee  joy, 

good  Tom  ! 
And  let  me  hear  from  thee  every  minute  of 

news, 
While  the  News  Staple  stands,  or  the  office 

lasts, 
Which  I  do  wish  may  ne'er  be  less,  for  thy 

sake. 

Re-enter  Nathaniel. 

Nath.  The  emissaries,  sir,  would  speak 

with  you 
And  Master  Fitton  ;  they  have  brought  in 

news, 
Three  bale  together. 

Cym.  Sir,  you  are  welcome  here. 
Fit.  So  is  your  creature. 
Cym.  Business  calls  us  off,  sir, 
That  may  concern  the  office. 
P.  jun.   Keep  me  fair,  sir, 
Still    in  your   staple ;    I   am    here    your 

friend, 

On  the  same  floor. 
Fit.  We  shall  be  your  servants. 

{Exeunt  all  but  P.  jun.  and  P. 

Cant. 

P.  jun.  How  dost  thou  like  it,  founder  ? 
P.  Can.  All  is  well, 

But  that  your  man  of  law,  methinks,  ap 
pears  not 

In  his  due  time.     O  !  here  comes  master's 
worshipt 

Enter  Picklock. 

Pick.  How  does  the  heir,  bright  Master 

Pennyboy  ? 

Is  he  awake  yet  in  his  one  and  twenty  ? 

Why,    this  is  better  far     than    to   wear 

cypress, 
Dull     smutting    gloves,     or    melancholy 

blacks, 


1  Went  out  master  of  arts  in  a  throng,  &c.] 
i.e.,  when  honorary  degrees  were  conferred,  in 
compliment  to  some  person  of  high  rank,  foreign 
prince,  &c.  who  visited  the  University. 


2  And  the  good  means  of  his  cittern,]  "  For 
you  know  (says  Tom  Br^wn)  that  a  cittern  is  as 
natural  to  a  barber  &  milk  to  a  calf,  or  dancing- 
bears  to  a  bag-piper. "—Vol.  iii.  p.  74. 
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And  have  a  pair  of  twelvepenny  broad 

ribands, 
Laid  out  like  labels. 

P.  jun.  I  should  have  made  shift 
To  have  laughed  as  heartily  in  my  mourner's 

hood, 

As  in  this  suit,  if  it  had  pleased  my  father 
To  have  been  buried  with  the  trumpeters. 
Pick.  The  heralds  of  arms,  you  mean. 
P.  jun.  I  mean 
All  noise  that  is  superfluous  1 

Pick.  All  that  idle  pomp 
And  vanity    of  a  tombstone,    your  wise 

father 
Did  by  his  will  prevent.     Your  worship 

had 

P.  jun.  A  loving  and  obedient  father  of 

him, 

I  know  it  [I] ;  a  right  kind-natured  man, 
To  die  so  opportunely. 
Pick.  And  to  settle 
All  things  so  well !  compounded  for  your 

wardship 

The  week  afore,  and  left  your  state  en 
tire, 

Without  any  charge  upon't. 
P.  jun.  I  must  needs  say, 
I  lost  an  officer  of  him,  a  good  bailiff, 
And  I  shall  want  him :  but  all  peace  be 

with  him  ! 

I  will  not  wish  him  alive  again,  not  I, 
For  all  my  fortune.     Give  your  worship 

joy 

Of  your  new  place,  your  emissaryship 
In  the  News-office  ! 
Pick.  Know  you  why  I  bought  it,  sir. 
P.  jun.  Not  I. 
Pick.    To  work  for  you,   and   carry  a 

mine 

Against  the  master  of  it,  Master  Cymbal, 
Who  hath  a  plot  upon  a  gentlewoman 
Was  once  designed  for  you,  sir, 
P.  jun.  Me? 
Pick.  Your  father, 

Old  Master  Pennyboy,  of  happy  memory, 
And  wisdom  too,  as  any  in  the  county, 
Careful  to  find  out  a  fit  match  for  you 
In  his   own    lifetime    (but  he  was   pre 
vented), 

Left  it  in  writing  in  a  schedule  here, 
To  be  annexed  to  his  will,  that  you, 
His  only  son,  upon  his  charge  and  blessing, 
Should  take  due  notice  of  a  gentlewoman 
Sojourning  with  your  uncle,  Richer  Penny- 
boy. 
P.  jun.  A  Cornish  gentlewoman;  I  do 

know  her, 

Mistress  Pecunia  Do-all. 
Pick.  A  great  lady, 


ndeed,  she  is,  and  not  of  mortal  race, 
nfanta  of  the  mines  ;  her  grace's  grand 

father 
Was   duke,  and    cousin   to  the    King  of 

Ophyr, 
The  Subterranean.     Let  that  pass.     Her 

name  is, 
Or  rather  her  three  names  are  (for  such 

she  is) 

Aurelia  Clara  Pecunia,  a  great  princess, 
Of  mighty  power,  though  she  live  in  pri 

vate, 
With    a    contracted    family!       Her    se 

cretary  - 
P.   Can.    Who  is  her  gentleman-usher 

too. 

Pick.  One  Broker  ; 
And    then    two    gentlewomen,    Mistress 

Statute 
And  Mistress  Band,  with  Wax  the  cham 

bermaid, 
And  Mother  Mortgage  the  old  nurse,  two 

grooms, 
Pawn  and  his  fellow  :  you  have  not  many 

to  bribe,  sir. 
The  work  is  feasible  and  the  approaches 

easy, 
By  your  own  kindred.     Now,  sir,  Cymbal 

thinks, 
The    master  here,   and  governor  of  the 

Staple, 
By  his  fine  arts    and  pomp  of  his  great 

place 
To  draw  her  1     He  concludes  she   is  a 

woman, 
And  that  so  soon  as  she  hears  of  the  new 

office, 
She'll  come  to  visit  it,  as  they  all  have 

longings 
After  new  sights  and  motions  !    But  your 

bounty, 
Person,  and  bravery  must  achieve  her. 

P.  Can.  She  is 
The  talk  o'  the  time  !  the  adventure  of  the 


age! 
ick. 


Pick.  You  cannot  put  yourself  upon  an 

action 

Of  more  importance. 
P.  Can.  All  the  world  are  suitors  to  her. 
Pick.  All  sorts  of  men  and  all  profes 

sions. 
P.  Can.  You  shall  have  stall-fed  doctors, 

crammed  divines, 

Make  love  to  her,  and  with  those  studied 
And  perfumed  flatteries,  as  no  room  can 

stink 
More  elegant  than  where  they  are. 

Pick.  Well  chanted, 
Old  Canter  1  thou  sing'st  true. 
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P.  Can.  And,  by  your  leave, 
Good  master's  worship,  some  of  your  velvet 

coat 
Make  corpulent  curt'sies  to  her,  till  they 

crack  for 't. 
Pick.   There's    Doctor  Almanac    woos 

her,  one  of  the  jeerers, 
A  fine  physician. 

P.  Can.  Your  sea-captain,  Shunfield, 
Gives  out  he'll  go  upon  the  cannon  for  her. 
Pick.    Though  his  loud  mouthing  get 

him  little  credit. 
P.  Can.  Young  Master  Piedmantle,  the 

fine  herald, 

Professes  to  derive  her  through  all  ages, 
From  all  the  kings  and  queens  that  ever  were. 
Pick.  And  Master  Madrigal,  the  crowned 

poet 
Of  these  our  times,    doth    offer    at    her 

praises 

As  fair  as  any,  when  it  shall  please  Apollo 
That  wit  and  rhyme  may  meet  both  in  one 

subject. 
P.  Can.  And  you  to  bear  her  from  all 

these,  it  will  be 

Pick.  A  work  of  fame. 

P.  Can.  Of  honour. 

Pick.  Celebration. 

P.  Can.  Worthy  your  name. 

Pick.  The  Pennyboys  to  live  in't. 

P.  Can.  It  is  an  action  you  were  built 

for,  sir. 

Pick.  And  none  but  you  can  do  it. 
P.jun.  I'll  undertake  it. 
P.  Can.  And  carry  it. 
jPv  jun.  Fear  me  not ;  for  since  I  came 
Of  mature  age,  I  have  had  a  certain  itch 
In  myright  eye,  this  cornerhere,  do  you  see? 
To  do  some  work,  and  worthy  of  a  chro 
nicle.  {Exeunt. 

{Mirth.   "  How  now,  gossip  !  how  does 
the  play  please  you  ? 


Cen.  Very  scurvily,  methinks,  and  suf 
ficiently  naught. 

Expect.  As  a  body  would  wish:  here's 
nothing  but  a  young  prodigal  come  of  age, 
who  makes  much  of  the  barber,  buys  him  a 
place  in  a  new  office,  in  the  air,  I  know 
not  where ;  and  his  man  of  law  to  follow 
him,  with  a  beggar  to  boot,  and  they  two 
help  him  to  a  wife. 

Mirth.  Ay,  she  is  a  proper  piece  !  that 
such  creatures  can  broke  for. 

Tat.  I  cannot  abide  that  nasty  fellow 
the  beggar ;  if  he  had  been  a  court-beggar 
in  good  clothes,  a  beggar  in  velvet,  as  they 
say,  I  could  have  endured  him. 

Mirth.  Or  a  begging  scholar  in  black, 
or  one  of  these  beggarly  poets,  gossip, 
that  could  hang  upon  a  young  heir  like  a 
horseleech. 

Expect.  Or  a  threadbare  doctor  of  physic, 
a  poor  quacksalver. 

Cen.  Or  a  sea-captain  half-starved. 

Mirth.  Ay,  these  were  tolerable  beggars, 
beggars  of  fashion  !  you  shall  see  some 
such  anon. 

Tat.  I  would  fain  see  the  fool,  gossip ; 
the  fool  is  the  finest  man  in  the  company, 
they  say,  and  has  all  the  wit:  he  is  the 
very  justice  o'  peace  of  the  play,  and  can 
commit  whom  he  will,  and  what  he  will, 
error,  absurdity,  as  the  toy  takes  him,  and 
no  man  sayblack  is  his  eye,  butlaughat  him. 

Mirth.  But  they  have  no  fool  in  this 
play,  I'm  afraid,  gossip. 

Tat.  It  is  a  wise  play  then  ! 

Expect.  They  are  all  fools  the  rather  in 
that.  . 

Cen.  Like  enough. 

Tat.  My  husband,  Timothy  Tattle,  God 
rest  his  poor  soul !  was  wont  to  say, ]  there 
was  no  play  without  a  fool  and  a  devil  in'fc 
he  was  for  the  devil  still,  God  bless  him  ,. 
The  devil  for  his  money,  would  he  say,  I 


1  There  -was  no  play  without  a  fool  and  a 
devil  in't,  £c.]  "  It  was  wont,"  says  good  Master 
John  Geb  (Coll.  Ex.),  "when  an  Enterlude  was 
to  be  acted  in  a  countrey  town,  the  first  question 
that  an  hobnailed  spectator  made  before  he 
would  pay  his  penny  to  goe  in  was,  Wliether 
tJiere  bee  a  deuile  and  afoole  in  the  play  ?  And 
if  the  foole  get  upon  the  divell's  backe,  and 
beate  him  with  his  coxcombe  till  he  rore,  the 
play  is  complete." — The  Foot  out  of  the  Snare, 
p.  68. 

This  alludes  to  the  old  Moralities :  the  fool  or 
clown  of  the  new  comedy,  however,  succeeded 
to  all  the  celebrity  of  his  predecessor,  and  was 
inquired  after  with  equal  impatience.  GofFe,  a 
great  admirer  of  Jonson,  has  a  pleasant  passage 
in  his  Careless  Shepherdess,  which  enters  com- 

VOI-.  II. 


pletely  into  Mistress  Tattle's  idea  of  the  sub 
ject: 

"  Why,  I  would  have  the  fool  in  every  act, 
Be  it  comedy  or  tragedy.  I  have  laughed 
Until  I  cry'd  again,  to  see  what  faces 
The  rogue  will  make.  O,  it  does  me  good 
To  see  him  hold  out's  chin,  hang  down  his 

hands, 

And  twirle  his  bawble  :  there  is  never  a  part 
About  him  but  breaks  jests. 
I  had  rather  hear  him  leap,  or  laugh,  or  cry, 
Than  hear  the  gravest  speech  in  all  the  play. 
I  never  saw  Reade  peeping  thro'  the  curtain, 
But  ravishing  joy  entered  into  my  heart." 

Emanuel  Reade,  the  person  here  mentioned,  was- 
one  of  the  ,  original   actors  in   Beaumont  and 

U 
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would  fain  see  the  devil.  And  why  would 
you  so  fain  see  the  devil?  would  I  say. 
Because  he  has  horns,  wife,  and  may  be 
a  cuckold  as  well  as  a  devil,  he  would 
answer.  You  are  e'en  such  another ! 
husband,  quoth  I.  Was  the  Devil  ever 
married  ?  Where  do  you  read  the  devil 
was  ever  so  honourable  to  commit  matri 
mony  ?  The  play  will  tell  us  that,  says  he, 
we'll  go  see  it  to-morrow,  the  Devil  is  an 
Ass.  He  is  an  errant  learned  man  that 
made  it,  and  can  write,  they  say,  and  I  am 
foully  deceived  but  he  can  read  too. 

Mirth.  I  remember  it,  gossip,  I  went 
with  you;  by  the  same  token  Mistress 
Trouble-truth  dissuaded  us,  and  told  us 
he  was  a  profane  poet,  and  all  his  plays 
had  devils  in  them;  that  he  kept  school 
upon  the  stage,  could  conjure  there,  above 
the  school  of  Westminster,  and  Doctor 
Lamb1  too :  not  a  play  he  made  but  had  a 
devil  in  it ;  and  that  he  would  learn  us  all 
to  make  our  husbands  cuckolds  at  plays : 
by  another  token,  that  a  young  married 
wife  in  the  company  said  she  could  find  in 
her  heart  to  steal  thither,  and  see  a  little  of 
the  vanity  through  her  mask,  and  come 
practise  at  home. 

Tat.  O,  it  was  Mistress 

Mirth.  Nay,  gossip,  I  name  nobody.  It 
may  be  'twas  myself. 

Expect.  But  was  the  devil  a  proper  man, 
gossip? 

Mirth.  As  fine  a  gentleman  of  his  inches 
as  ever  I  saw  trusted  to  the  stage  or  any 
where  else  ;  and  loved  the  commonwealth 
as  well  as  ever  a  patriot  of  them  all :  he 


would  carry  away  the  Vice  on  his  back 
quick  to  hell  in  every  play  where  he  came, 
and  reform  abuses. 

Expect.  There  was  the  Devil  of  Edmon 
ton,  no  such  man,  I  warrant  you. 

Cen.  The  conjurer  cozened  him  with  a 
candle's  end  ;2  he  was  an  ass. 

Mirth.  But  there  was  one  Smug,  a 
smith,  would  have  made  a  horse  laugh,3 
and  break  his  halter,  as  they  say. 

Tat.  O,  but  the  poor  man  had  got  a 
shrewd  mischance  one  day. 

Expect.  How,  gossip? 

Tat.  He  had  drest  a  rogue  jade  in  the 
morning  that  had  the  staggers,  and  had 
got  such  a  spice  of  them  himself  by  noon, 
as  they  would  not  away  all  the  play  time, 
do  what  he  could  for  his  heart. 

Mirth.  'Twas  his  part,  gossip  ;  he  was 
to  be  drunk  by  his  part. 

Tat.  Say  you  so?  I  understood  not  so 
much. 

Expect.  Would  we  had  such  another 
part,  and  such  a  man  in  this  play !  I  fear 
twill  be  an  excellent  dull  thing. 

Ce».  Expect,  intend  it."] 


ACT  IL 

SCENE  I.— A  Room  in  Pennyboy  senior's 
House. 

Enter  Pennyboy,  sen.,  Pecunia,  Mortgage, 
Statute,  Band,  and  Broker. 

P.  sen.  Your  grace  is  sad,  methinks,  and 
melancholy, 


Fletcher's  plays  :  these,  however,  could  have 
afforded  him  no  scope  for  the  fine  acting  which 
gave  such  delight  to  the  good  landlord  in  Goffe's 
Prelude;  and  which  probably  took  place  in  some 
of  Shakspeare's  pieces. 

1  Dr.  Lamb,]  He  passed  for  a  conjurer  with 
the  vulgar,  but  was  an  ignorant  and  impudent 
impostor.  He  was  indicted  at  Worcester,  5  Jac.  I. 
for  diabolical  witchcrafts  and  enchantments,  and 
at  the  assizes  of  the  same  county,  in  the  follow 
ing  year,  for  his  invocation  and  entertainment  of 
evil  spirits;  but  for  both  these  judgment  was 
suspended.  Convicted  of  a  rape,  21  Jac.  I.,  upon 
the  body  of  a  girl  of  eleven  years  old  in  South- 
wark,  but  had  interest  enough  to  get  the  king's 
pardon.  He  was  pelted  by  the  mob  from  the 
Fortune  playhouse  to  the  Old  Jewry,  on  the  isth 
of  June,  1628,  and  died  the  next  morning  in  the 
Poultry-compter :  one  of  his  eyes  being  beaten 
out,  and  his  skull  fractured.  The  rabble  were 
possessed  that  the  doctor  dealt  with  the  devil, 
and  assisted  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  in  mis 
leading  the  king ;  at  which  instant  the  Parliament 
were  making  a  remonstrance.— WHAU 


*  The  conjurer  cozened  him  with  a  candle's 
end;]  This  alludes  to  a  story  told  of  Peter 
FabeL— When  the  time  for  which  he  had  sold 
his  soul  was  expired,  and  the  devil  came  to  fetch 
him,  he  begged  permission  to  live  till  the  taper, 
then  nearly  finished,  was  burnt  out :  this  indul 
gence  being  granted  to  his  earnest  entreaties,  he 
seized  the  candle  end,  and  before  the  devil  was 
aware  plunged  it  into  a  vessel  of  holy  water ! 
Here  it  was  secure  from  the  devil's  clutches, 
who  vanished  in  great  dudgeon,  without  his 
errand.  In  the  Devil  of  Edmonton,  however, 
as  we  now  have  it,  Peter  Fabel  escapes  by  a 
different  contrivance. 

3  Thtre  was  one  Smug,  a  smitl^  would  havt 
made  a  horse  laugh,  &c.j  Smug  is  a  character 
in  this  old  play.  He  is,  as  Mirth  says,  a  smith 
and  a  deer-stealer :  but  it  is  not  easy  to  guess 
what  particular  amusement  his  part  afforded, 
unless,  as  the  sequel  seems  to  insinuate,  the  per 
former  was  actually  intoxicated  at  the  time  of 
representation.  Blague,  the  host,  seems  to  bo 
meant  for  the  principal  buffoon  of  the  piece. 
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You  do  not  look  upon  me  with  that  face 
As  you  were  wont,   my  goddess,    bright 

Pecunia ! 
Although  your  grace  be  fallen  off  two  in 

the  hundred1 

In  vulgar  estimation  ;  yet  am  I 
Your  grace's  servant  still:  and  teach  this 

body 
To  bend,   and  these  my  aged  knees  to 

buckle 

In  adoration  and  just  worship  of  you. 
Indeed,  I  do  confess  I  have  no  shape 
To  make  a  minion  of,  but  1  am  your 

martyr, 
Your   grace's    martyr.     I  can    hear    the 

rogues 

As  I  do  walk  the  streets  whisper  and  point; 
1 '  There  goes  old  Pennyboy,  the  slave  of 

money, 

Rich  Pennyboy,  Lady  Pecunia's  drudge, 
A  sordid  rascal,  one  that  never  made 
Good  meal  in  his  sleep,  but  sells  the  acates 

are  sent  him,2 
Fish,   fowl,   and   venison,    and    preserves 

himself, 

Like  an  old  hoary  rat,  with  mouldy  pie 
crust  !" 

This  I  do  hear,  rejoicing  I  can  suffer 
This  and  much  more  for  your  good  grace's 

sake. 
Pec.  Why  do  you  so,  my  guardian?  I 

not  bid  you : 

Cannot  my  grace  be  gotten  and  held  too 
Without  your  self-tormentings  and  your 

watches, 

Your  macerating  of  your  body  thus, 
With  cares  and  scan  tings  of  your  diet  and 

rest? 


P.  sen.  O  no,  your  services,  my  princely 

lady, 

Cannot  with  too  much  zeal  of  rites  be  done, 
They  are  so  sacred. 

Pec.  But  my  reputation 
May  suffer,  and  the  worship  of  my  family, 
When  by  so  servile  means  they  both  are 

sought. 
P.  sen.  You  are  a  noble,  young,   free, 

gracious  lady, 

And  would  be  everybody's  in  your  bounty, 
But  you  must  not  be  so.     They  are  a  few 
That    know  your    merit,   lady,   and    can 

value  it. 
Yourself  scarce  understands  your  proper 

powers, 
They  are  all-mighty,   and  that  we,  your 

servants, 
That   have  the  honour  here  to  stand  so 

near  you, 
Know  and  can  use  too.     All  this  nether 

world3 

Is  yours,  you  command  it  and  do  sway  it ; 
The  honour  of  it,  and  the  honesty, 
The  reputation,  ay,  and  the  nsligion 
(I  was  about  to  say,  and  had  not  erred), 
Is  Queen    Pecunia's:    for    that    style    is 

yours, 
If  mortals  knew  your  grace  or  their  own 

good. 

Mor.  Please  your  grace  to  retire. 
Band.  I  fear  your  grace 
Hath  ta'en  too  much  of  the  sharp  air. 

Pec.  O  no ! 

I  could  endure  to  take  a  great  deal  more 
(And  with  my  constitution)  were  it  left 
Unto  my  choice ;   what  think  you  of  it, 

Statute  ? 


1  AltJwugh  your  grace  be  fallen  off  two  in  the 
hundred,  &c.]  The  rate  of  interest  was  fixed, 
by  a  law  passed  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of 
Hen.  VIII.  and  confirmed  in  the  thirteenth  of 
Elizabeth,  to  ten  per  cent,  per  annum  ;  but  by 
the  statute  of  the  twenty-first  of  James  (the  year 
before  this  play  appeared),  it  was  reduced  to 
eight.  This  was  a  grievous  affliction  to  the 
Pennyboys  (misers)  of  the  time,  and  to  this  the 
text  here  and  elsewhere  alludes. 

Sells  the  acates  are  sent  him, 

Fish,  fowl,  and  venison,  and  preserves  him 
self 

With  mouldy  pie-crust!}  Pope  has  very 
happily  transferred  this  (for  he  did  not  find  it  in 
Horace)  to  the  character  of  Avidienus,  whom, 
like  Pennyboy,  he  makes  to 

*'  Sell  his  presented  partridges  and  fruits, 
And  humbly  live  on  rabbits  and  on  roots." 

'  All  this  netlier  world 

It  yours ,  you  command  It,  itc.J 


Omnis  enim  res, 
Virtus,  fama,  decus,  divina  hunuinaqiis 

pulchris 
Divitiis  parent. — Hor.  1.  ii.  sat.  3. 

And  again : 

Fidemque  et  amicos, 

Et  genus,  et  for  mam,   Regina    Pecunia 
donat. — Lib.  i.  ep.  6. 

But  Jonson  has  an  eye  constantly  on  Aristo 
phanes,  and  has  introduced  various  allusions  to 
the  highly  humorous  scene  in  which  Chremylus 
and  his  servant  let  Plutus  into  the  secret  of  his 
own  importance : 

Xp.  wore  TOU  Atos 

Trjv  Svvafiiv,  i\v  XVTTJJ  TI,  jcaTiXucret?  fxovo?. 

II\.  Ti  Aeyeis  ;  SC  e/u,e  Ovovviv  aurw  ; 

Xp.    $Y)M-'  6YW- 

KO.I  VT\  At'  ei  TI  y'  ecrri  A.a/A7rpoj/  KCU  KOU\W, 
*H  xotpiei/  avdp<i>7roi<rt,  6ta  (re  yiyverau,. 
'Anrai/ra  TW  TT^OVTSLV  yap  e<r0'  v;njKoa.  K.  T.  A. 
V.  145. 
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Sta.  A  little  now  and  then  does  well, 

and  keeps 
Your  grace  in  your  complexion. 

Band.  And  true  temper. 

Mor.  But  too  much,  madam,  may  in 
crease  cold  rheums, 
Nourish  catarrhs,   green    sicknesses,   and 

agues, 
And  put  you  in  consumption. 

P.  sen.  Best  to  take 

Advice  of  your  grave  women,  noble  madam, 
They  know  the  state  of  your  body,   and 

have  studied 
Your  grace's  health. 

Band.  And  honour.    Here'll  be  visitants 
Or  suitors  by  and  by  ;  and  'tis  not  fit 
They  find  you  here. 

Sta.  'Twill  make  your  grace  too  cheap 
To  give  them  audience  presently. 

Mor.  Leave  your  secretary 
To  answer  them. 

Pec.  Wait  you  here,  broker. 

Bro.  I  shall,  madam, 

{Exeunt  all  tut  Broker. 
And  do  your  grace's  trusts  with  diligence. 

Enter  Piedmantle. 

Pie.  What  luck  is  this  ?    I  am  come  an 

inch  too  late ! 
Do  you  hear,  sir !  is  your  worship  of  the 

family 
Unto  the  Lady  Pecunia? 

Bro.  I  serve  her  grace,  sir, 
Aurelia  Clara  Pecunia,  the  Infanta. 
Pie.  Has  she  all  those  titles   and  her 

grace  besides  ? 

I  must  correct  that  ignorance  and  over 
sight 

Before  I  do  present.     Sir,  I  have  drawn 
A  pedigree  for  her  grace,  though  yet  a 

novice 

In  that  so  noble  study. 
Bro.  A  herald  at  arms  ? 
Pie.  No,  sir,  a  pursuivant,  my  name  is 

Piedmantle. 
Bro.  Good  Master  Piedmantle. 

Pie.  I  have  deduced  her 

Bro.  From  all  the  Spanish  mines  in  the 

West  Indies, 
I  hope;  for  she  comes  that  way  by  her 

mother, 
But  by  her  grandmother  she  is  duchess  of 

mines. 
Pie.  From  man's  creation  I  have  brought 

her. 

Bro.  No  farther ! 

Before,  sir,  long  before,  you  have  done 
nothing,  else  ; 


Your  mines  were  before  Adam,  search  your 

office, 

Roll  five  and  twenty,  you  will  find  it  so. 
I  see  you  are  but  a  novice,  Master  Pied 
mantle, 

If  you  had  not  told  me  so. 
Pie.  Sir,  an  apprentice 
In  armory.     I  have  read  the  Elements, 
And  Accidence,  and  all  the  leading  books  ;* 
And  I  have  now  upon  me  a  great  ambition 
How  to  be  brought  to  her  grace,  to  kiss 

her  hands. 
Bro.    Why,   if   you  have  acquaintance 

with  Mistress  Statute, 
Or  Mistress  Band,  my  lady's  gentlewomen, 
They  can  induce  you.     One  is  a  judge's 

daughter, 
But  somewhat  stately  ;  the  other,  Mistress 

Band, 

Her  father's  but  a  scrivener,  but  she  can 
Almost  as  much  with  my  lady  as  the  other, 
Especially  if  Rose  Wax  the  chambermaid 
Be  willing.     Do  you  not  know  her,   sir, 

neither? 

Pie.  No,  in  troth,  sir. 
Bro.  She's  a  good  pliant  wench, 
And  easy  to  be  wrought,  sir  ;  but  the  nurse, 
Old  Mother  Mortgage,  if  you  have  a  tene 
ment, 
Or  such  a  morsel,   though  she  have  no 

teeth 
She     loves  a  sweetmeat,    anything    that 

melts 
In  her  warm  gums,  she  could  command  it 

for  you 

On  such  a  trifle,  a  toy.     Sir,  you  may  see 
How  for  your  love  and  this  so  pure  com 
plexion 

(A  perfect  sanguine)  I  have  ventured  thus, 
The  straining  of  a  ward,  opening  a  door 
Into  the  secrets  of  our  family. 
Pie.  I  pray  you  let  me  know,  sir,  unto 

whom 
I  am  so  much  beholden  ;  but  your  name. 

Bro.  My  name  is  Broker  ;  I  am  secretary 
And  usher  to  her  grace. 
Pie.  Good  Master  Broker  ! 
Bro.  Good  Master  Piedmantle  ! 
Pie.  Why,  you  could  do  me, 
If  you  would  now,  this  favour  of  yourself. 
Bro.  Truly  I  think  I   could  ;   but  if  I 

would 
I  hardly  should  without,  or  Mistress  Band, 


/  have  read  the  Elements, 
A nd  Accidence,  and  all  the  leading  books ;] 
The  Elements  of  Armory,  by   Edm.    Bolton, 
printed  in  1610.      And  the  Accedence  of  Ar- 
tnorye,  by  Leigh,  printed  in  1562. — WHAL. 
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Or  Mistress  Statute  please  to  appear  in  it  ; 

Or  the  good  nurse  I  told  you  of,  Mistress 
Mortgage. 

We  know  our  places  here,  we  mingle  not 

One   in  another's  sphere,   but  all    move 
orderly 

In  our  own  orbs  ;  yet  we  are  all  concen- 

trics. 

Pie.  Well,  sir,  I'll  wait  a  better  season. 
Bro.  Do,  [Makes  a  mouth  at  him. 

And  study  the  right  means  ;  get  Mistress 
Band 

To  urge  on  your  behalf,  or  little  Wax. 
Pie.  I  have  a  hope,  sir,  that  I  may  by 
chance 

Light  on  her  grace  as  she  is  taking  the  air. 
Bro.  That  air  of  hope  has  blasted  many 
an  aiery 

Of  castrils  like  yourself,  good  Master  Pied- 
mantle.  \Exit  Piedmantle. 
P.  sen.    [springs  forward.']    Well  said, 
master  secretary,  I  stood  behind 

And  heard  thee  all.      I  honour  thy  dis 
patches. 

If  they  be  rude,  untrained  in  our  method, 

And   have  not  studied   the  rule,  dismiss 
them  quickly. 

Where's  Lickfinger,  my  cook,  that  unctuous 
rascal ? 

He'll  never  keep  his  hour,  that  vessel  of 
kitchen-stuff ! 

Enter  Lickfinger. 

Bro.  Here  he  is  come,  sir. 

P.  sen.  Pox  upon  him,  kidney. 
Always  too  late  ! 

Lick.  To  wish  them  you,  I  confess, 
That  have  them  already. 

P.  sen.  What? 

Lick.  The  pox  ! 

P.  sen.  The  piles, 

The  plague,  and  all  diseases  light  on  him 
Knows  not  to  keep  his  word  !  I'd  keep  my 

word,  sure  ; 
I  hate  that  man  that  will  not  keep  his 

word. 
When  did  I  break  my  word? 

Lick.  Or  I  till  now  ? 
And  'tis  but  half  an  hour. 

P.  sen.  Half  a  year 

To  me,  that  stand  upon  a  minute  of  time : 
I  am  a  just  man,  I  love  still  to  be  just. 

Lick.  Why,    you  think   I  can  run  like 

lightfoot  Ralph, 
Or  keep  a  wheelbarrow  with  a  sail  in  town 

here 

To  whirl  me  to  you.    I  have  lost  two  stone 
Of  suet  in  the  service,  posting  hither : 


You  might  have  followed  me  like  a  water 
ing-pot, 

And  seen   the  knots   I    made   along    the 
street ; 

My  face  dropt  like  the  skimmer  in  a  fritter- 
pan, 

And  my  whole  body  is  yet,   to  say  the 
truth, 

A  roasted  pound  of  butter,   with  grated 

bread  in't ! 

P.  sen.  Believe  you  he  that  list ;  you  staid 
of  purpose 

To  have  my  vension  stink,  and  my  fowl 
mortified, 

That  you  might  have  them 

Lick.  A  shilling  or  two  cheaper  1 

That  is  your  jealousy. 
P.  sen.  Perhaps  it  is. 

Will  you  go  in,  and  view,  and  value  all  ? 

Yonder  is  venison  sent  me,  fowl,  and  fish, 

In  such  abundance  I  am  sick  to  see  it ; 

I  wonder  what  they  mean  !    I  have  told 
them  of  it ! 


To  burden  a  weak  stomach  and  provoke 
A  dying  appetite  !  thrust  a  sin  upon  me 
I  ne'er  was  guilty  of !  nothing  but  gluttony,    ; 
Gross  gluttony,  that  will  undo  this  land  ! 

Lick.  And  bating  two  in  the  hundred. 

P.  sen.  Ay,  that  same's 
A  crying  sin,  a  fearful  damned  device, 
Eats  up  the  poor,  devours  them 

Lick.  Sir,  take  heed 
What  you  give  out. 

P.  sen.  Against  your  grave  great  Solons, 
Numae  Pompilii,  they  that  made  that  law, 
To  take  away  the  poor's  inheritance  ! 
It  was  their  portion,  I  will  stand  to  it ; 
And  they  have  robbed  them  of  it,  plainly 

robbed  them. 

I  still  am  a  just  man,  I  tell  the  truth. 
When  moneys   went  at   ten  in  the  hun 
dred,  I, 

And  such  as  I,  the  servants  of  Pecunia, 
Could  spare  the  poor  two  out  of  ten,  and 

did  it : 
How  say  you,  Broker  ? 

Lick.  Ask  your  echo  ! 

Bro.  You  did  it. 

P.  sen.  I   am  for  justice ;   when  did  I 

leave  justice  ? 
We  knew  'twas  theirs,  they  had  right  and 

title  to't : 
Now 

Lick.  You  can  spare  them  nothing. 

P.  sen.  Very  little. 

Lick.  As  good  as  nothing. 

P.  sen.  They  have  bound  our  hands 
With  their  wise  solemn  act,  shortened  our 
arms. 
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Lick.  Beware  those  worshipful  ears,  sir, 

be  not  shortened, 
And  you  play  Crop  in  the  Fleet,  if  you  use 

this  licence. 

P.  sen.  What  licence,  knave,  informer? 
Lick.  I  am  Lickfinger, 
Your  cook. 

P.  sen.  A  saucy  Jack  you  are,  that's  once. 
What  said  I,  Broker? 
Bro.  Nothing  that  I  heard,  sir. 
Lick.  I  know  his  gift,  he  can  be  deaf 

when  he  list. 
P.  sen.  Have  you  provided  me  my  bushel 

of  eggs 

I  did  bespeak?    I  do  not  care  how  stale 
Or  stinking  that  they  be ;  let  'em  be  rotten: 
For  ammunition  here  to  pelt  the  boys 
That  break  my  windows. 

Lick.  Yes,  sir,  I  have  spared  them 
Out  of  the  custard-politic    for   you,   the 

mayor's.1 
P.  sen.  'Tis  well;  go  in,  take  hence  all 

that  excess, 

Make  what  you  can  of  it,  your  best :  and  when 
I  have  friends  that  I  invite  at  home,  pro 
vide  me 

Such,  such,  and  such  a  dish,  as  I  bespeak; 
One  at  a  time,  no  superfluity. 
Or  if  you  have  it  not,  return  me  money: 
You  know  my  ways.3 
Lick.  They  are  a  little  crooked. 
P.  sen.  How,  knave? 
Lick.  Because  you  do  indent. 
P.  sen.  'Tis  true,  sir, 
I  do  indent  you  shall  return  me  money. 
Lick.  Rather  than  meat,  I  know  it ;  you 

are  just  still. 
P.  sen.  I  love  it  still ;  and  therefore  if 

you  spend 
The  red-deer  pies  in  your  house,  or  sell 

them  forth,  sir, 

Cast  so  that  I  may  have  their  coffins  all 
Returned  here,8  and  piled  up :  I  would  be 

thought 
To  keep  some  kind  of  house. 


Lick.  By  the  mouldy  signs  ! 

P.  sen.    And  then  remember  meat  for 

my  two  dogs  : 
Fat  flaps  of  mutton,   kidneys,    rumps    of 

veal, 
Good  plenteous  scraps ;  my  maid  shall  eat 

the  relics. 
Lick.  When  you  and  your  dogs  have 

dined  !  a  sweet  reversion. 
P.  sen.  Who's  here?  my  courtier  and  my 

little  doctor  ? 
My  muster-master?     And  what  plover's 

that 
They  have  brought  to  pull  ? 

Bro.  I  know  not,  some  green  plover. 
I'll  find  him  out. 

Enter  Fitton,  Almanac,  Shunfield,  and 
Madrigal. 

P.  sen.  Do,  for  I  know  the  rest : 
They  are  the  jeerers,    mocking,    flouting 
Jacks. 

Fit.  How  now,  old  Moneybawd!    We 
are  come 

P.  sen.  To  jeer  me, 
As  you  were  wont ;  1  know  you. 

Aim.  No,  to  give  thee 
Some  good  security,  and  see  Pecunia. 

P.  sen.  What  is't? 

Fit.  Ourselves. 

Aim.  We'll  be  one  bound  for  another. 

Fit.  This  noble  doctor  here. 

Aim.  This  worthy  courtier. 

Fit.  This  man  of  war,  he  was  our  muster- 
master. 

Aim.  But  a  sea-captain  now,  brave  Cap 
tain  Shunfield. 

[P.  sen.  holds  up  his  nose. 

Shun.  You  snuff  the  air  now,  has  the 
scent  displeased  you  ? 

Fit.  Thou  need'st  not  fear  him,  man,  his 
credit  is  sound. 

Aim.  And  seasoned  too,  since  he  took 
salt  at  sea. 


1  The  custard-politic]  Le.,  the  huge  custard 
prepared  for  the  Lord  Mayor's  feast.  See 
p.  216  a. 

*  You  know  my  ways. 

Lick.   They  are  a  little  crooked— 

Because  you  do  indent]  A  pun  upon  the 
old  meaning  of  the  law  word  indentarg  (-^~^J), 
to  make  an  impression  on  the  wax  of  the  seal 
with  the  teeth,  which,  before  writing  was  com 
mon,  Cowel  tells  us,  was  the  mode  of  testifying 
the  execution  of  covenants,  deeds,  &c. 

*  Cast  so  that  I  may  have  their  coffins  all 
Returned  here,}    i.e.,   the   raised  crust,  or 

cavitiei  of  the  pies.    The  word  is  familiar  in  this 


sense  to  all  our  old  writers.     One  instance  of  it 
is  given  in  vol.  i.  p.  61  : 

"  Cold  as  the  turkies  coffined  up  in  crust" 

which  will  be  thought  sufficient  perhaps  to  ex 
emplify  so  common  an  expression. 

It  may  be  added,  however,  that  this  word, 
coffin,  was  in  ill  repute  under  Elizabeth.  The 
good  queen,  as  the  call  for  one  to  inclose  the 
(iearest  morsel  of  the  earth  became  more  press 
ing,  grew  more  solicitous  to  exclude  all  thoughts 
of  it.  "  She  would  chide  her  lords  if  they  men 
tioned  the  coffin  of  a  pie  before  her,  and  would 
make  them  say  crust,  for  she  loved  not  words  of 
sad  omen." 
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P.  sen.  I  do  not  love  pickled  security; 
Would  I  had  one  good  freshman  in  for 

all: 

For  truth  is,  you  three  stink. 
Shun.  You  are  a  rogue. 
P.  sen.  I  think  I  am ;  but  I  will  lend  no 

money 
On  that  security,  captain. 

Aim.  Here's  a  gentleman, 
A  fresh-man  in  the  world,  one  Master  Ma 
drigal. 

Fit.   Of  an  untainted  credit ;  what  say 
you  to  him  ? 

[Exit  Madrigal  with  Broker. 
Shun.  He's  gone,   methinks  ;   where  is 

he  ? — Madrigal ! 
P.  sen.  He  has  an  odd  singing  name : 

is  he  an  heir? 

Fit.  An  heir  to  a  fair  fortune. 
Aim.  And  full  hopes  : 
A  dainty  scholar,  and  a  pretty  poet ! 
P.  sen.  You  have  said  enough.     I  have 

no  money,  gentlemen, 
An  he  go  to  't  in  rhyme  once,  not  a  penny. 
[He  snuffs  again. 
Shun.  Why,  he's  of  years,  though  he 

have  little  beard. 
P.  sen.  His  beard  has  time  to  grow:  I 

have  no  money. 

Let  him  still  dabble  in  poetry.  No  Pecunia 
Is  to  be  seen. 

Aim.  Come,  thou  lov'st  to  be  costive 
Still  in  thy  courtesy  ;  but  I  have  a  pill, 
A  golden  pill,  to  purge  away  this  melancholy. 
Shun.  'Tis  nothing  but  his  keeping  of 

the  house  here, 
With  his  two  drowsy  dogs. 

Fit.  A  drench  of  sack 
At  a  good  tavern,  and  a  fine  fresh  pullet 
Would  cure  him. 

Lick.  Nothing  but  a  young  heir  in  white- 
broth  ; 

I  know  his  diet  better  than  the  doctor. 
Shun.  What,  Lickfinger,  mine  old  host 

of  Ram-alley  I1 
You  have  some  market  here. 


1  Mine  old  host  of  Ram-alley.}  This  alley, 
which  leads  from  Fleet-street  into  the  Temple, 
was  in  Jonson's  time  principally  inhabited  by 
cooks  and  victuallers.  Thus  in  the  old  drama 
of  that  name : 

"  What  though  Ram-alley  stinks  with  cooks 
and  ale,"  &c. 

*  Aim.  O,  the  only  oracle 

That  ever  peeped  or  spake  out  of  a  doublet !] 
The  allusion  is  to  the  heathen  priests,  who  were 
"Eyya.vrpLiJ.y6oi.,  or  had  the  art  of  keeping  their 
Yoice  within,  as  if  the  demon  spoke  in  their  belly. 


Aim.  Some  dosser  of  fish 
Or  fowl  to  fetch  off. 

Fit.  An  odd  bargain  of  venison 
To  drive. 

P.  sen.  Will  you  go  in,  knave? 
Lick.  I  must  needs, 
You  see  who  drives  me,  gentlemen. 

[P.  sen.  thrusts  him  in. 
Aim.  Not  the  Devil. 
Fit.   He  may  in  time,  he  is  his  agent 

now. 
P.  sen.  You  are  all  cogging  Jacks,   a 

covey  of  wits, 

The  jeerers,  that  still  call  together  at  meals, 
Or  rather  an  aiery ;  for  you  are  birds  of 

prey, 
And  fly  at  all ;  nothing's  too  big  or  high 

for  you ; 

And  are  so  truly  feared,  but  not  beloved 
One  of  another,  as  no  one  dares  break 
Company  from  the  rest,  lest  they  should 

fall 
Upon  him  absent. 

Aim.  O,  the  only  oracle 
That  ever  peeped  or  spake  out  of  a  dou 
blet  !» 
Shun.  How  the  rogue  stinks !  worse  than 

a  fishmonger's  sleeves.3 
Fit.  Or  currier's  hands. 
Shun.  And  such  a  parboiled  visage  ! 
Fit.  His  face  looks  like  a  dyer's  apron, 

just. 
Aim.   A  sodden  head,  and  his  whole 

brain  a  posset-curd. 
P.  sen.  Ay,  now  you  jeer,  jeer  on ;  I  have 

no  money. 

Aim.  I  wonder  what  religion  he  is  of. 
Fit.  No  certain  species,  sure :  a  kind  of 

mule, 

That's  half  an  ethnic,  half  a  Christian  ! 
P.  sen.  I  have  no  money,  gentlemen. 
Shun.  This  stock, 

He  has  no  sense  of  any  virtue,  honour, 
Gentry,  or  merit. 

P.  sen.  You  say  very  right, 
My  meritorious  captain,  as  I  take  it, 


There  is  an  allusion  to  this  in  the  prophet 
Isaiah :  "  And  when  they  shall  say  unto  you, 
seek  unto  them  who  have  familiar  spirits,  and 
unto  wizards  that  peep  and  that  mutter,"  viii.  jo. 
— WHAL. 

Instead  ofjeefl,  Lowth  has  speak  inwardly. 

8  Worse  than  a  fishmonger's  sleeves.  ]  This 
reproach  is  of  no  modern  date.  The  reader  re 
members  the  spiteful  reflection  on  Horace, 
whose  father  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been 
a  dealer  in  fish ;  (Juoties  ego  vidipatrem  tvum 
brachio  se  emungt  utem  ? 
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Merit  will  keep  no  house,  nor  pay  no  house- 
rent. 

Will  Mistress  Merit  go  to  market,  think 
you, 

Set  on  the  pot  or  feed  the  family  ? 

Will  gentry  clear  with  the  butcher,  or  the 
baker, 

Fetch   in  a  pheasant,  or  a  brace  of  par 
tridges, 

From  good -wife  poulter  for    my  lady's 

supper? 

Fit.  See  this  pure  rogue  ! 
P.  sen.  This  rogue  has  money  though  ; 

My  worshipful  brave  courtier  has  no  money; 

No,  nor  my  valiant  captain. 
Shun.  Hang  you,  rascal! 
P.  sen.  Nor  you,  my  learned  doctor.     I 
loved  you 

While  you  did  hold  your  practice,  and  kill 
tripe-wives, 

And  kept  you  to  your  urinal ;  but  since  your 
thumbs 

Have  greased  the  Epheinerides,    casting 
figures, 

And  turning  over  for  your  candle-rents, 

And  your  twelve  houses  in  the  zodiac, 

With  your  almutens,  alma-cantaras, 

Troth  you  shall  cant  alone  for  Pennyboy. 
Shun.  I  told  you  what  we  should  find 

him,  a  mere  bawd. 
Fit.  A  rogue,  a  cheater. 
P.  sen.  What  you  please,  gentlemen : 

I  am  of  that  humble  nature  and  condi 
tion 

Never  to  mind  your  worships,    or   take 
notice 

Of  what  you  throw  away  thus.     I  keep 
house  here, 

Like  a  lame  cobbler,  never  out  of  doors, 

With  my  two  dogs,  my  friends  ;  and  as  you 
say, 

Drive  a  quick  pretty  trade  still.     I  get 
money : 

And  as  for  titles,  be  they  rogue  or  rascal, 

Or  what  your  worships  fancy,   let  them 
pass 

As  transitory  things  ;   they  are  mine  to 
day 

And  yours  to-morrow. 
Aim.  Hang  thee,  dog  ! 
Shun.  Thou  cur  I 


P.  sen.  You  see  how  I  do  blush  and  am 

ashamed 
Of  these  large  attributes  !  yet  you  have  no 

money. 
Aim.  Well,  wolf,  hyena,  you  old  pocky 

rascal, 

You  will  have  the  hernia  fall  down  again 
Into  your  scrotum,  and  I  shall  be  sent  for  : 
I  will    remember    then    that,    and    your 

fistula 
In  ano  I  cured  you  of. 

P.  sen.  Thank  your  dog-leech  craft  ! 
They  were  wholesome  piles  afore  you  med 
dled  with  them. 

Aim.  What  an  ungrateful  wretch  is  this ! 
Shun.  He  minds 

A  courtesy  no  more  than  London  bridge 
What  arch  was  mended  last.1 

Fit.  He  never  thinks, 
More  than  a  log,  of  any  grace  at  court 
A  man  may  do  him  ;  or  that  such  a  lord 
Reached  him  his  hand. 

P.  sen.  O  yes  !  if  grace  would  strike 
The  brewer's  tally,    or   my  good    lord's 

hand 
Would  quit  the  scores  ;  but,  sir,   they  will 

not  do  it. 
Here  is  a  piece,  my  good  Lord  Piece  doth 

all; 

Goes  to  the  butcher's,  fetches  in  a  mutton ; 
Then  to   the    baker's,    brings    in  bread, 

makes  fires, 

Gets  wine,  and  does  more  real  courtesies 
Than    all  my  lords    I  know :    my  sweet 
Lord  Piece ! 

[Holds  up  a  piece  of  gold. 
You  are  my  lord,    the  rest  are  cogging 


Un 


Jacks, 
der  the  rose. 


Shun.  Rogue,  I  could  beat  you  now. 
P.  sen.  True,  captain,  if  you  durst  beat 

any  other, 
I  should  believe  you ;  but  indeed  you  are 

hungry  ; 

You  are  not  angry,  captain,  if  I  know  you 
Aright,  good  captain.     No  Pecunia 
Is  to  be  seen,  though  Mistress  Band  would 

speak, 

Or  little  blushet  Wax  be  ne'er  so  easy  ; 
I'll  stop  mine  ears  with  her  against  the 

Syrens, 


He  minds 

A  courtesy  no  more  than  London  bridge 
What  arch  -was  mended  last.  ]  Two  hundred 
years  have  nearly  elapsed  since  this  was  written, 
and  the  observation  still  holds  [1816).  This  per 
nicious  structure  has  wasted  more  money  in  per 
petual  repairs  than  would  have  sufficed  to  build 


a  dozen  safe  and  commodious  bridges,  and  cost 
the  lives  perhaps  of  as  many  thousand  people. 
This  may  seem  little  to  those  whom  it  concerns 
— but  there  is  blood  on  the  city,  and  a  heavy 
account  is  before  them.  Had  an  alderman  or  a 
turtle  been  lost  there,  the  nuisance  would  have 
been  long  since  removed. 
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Court,  and  philosophy.     God  be  wi'  you, 

gentlemen  ! 

Provide  you  better  names,   Pecunia  is  for 

you.  {Exit. 

Fit.    What    a    damned     harpy    it    is! 

Where's  Madrigal? 
Is  he  sneaked  hence  ? 

Shun.  Here  he  comes  with  Broker, 
Pecunia's  secretary. 

Re-enter  Madrigal  and  Broker. 

Aim.  He  may  do  some  good 
With  him    perhaps.  — Where   have    you 

been,  Madrigal? 
Mad.    Above  with   my  lady's  women, 

reading  verses. 
Fit.  That  was  a  favour. — Good  morrow, 

master  secretary  ! 

Shun.  Good  morrow,  master  usher  ! 
Aim.  Sir,  by  both 
Your  worshipful  titles  and    your    name, 

Mas  Broker, 
Good  morrow ! 

Mad.  I  did  ask  him  if  he  were 
Amphibion  Broker. 
Shun.  Why? 

Mad.  A  creature  of  two  natures, 
Because  he  has  two  offices. 

Bro.  You  may  jeer, 
You  have  the  wits,  young  gentlemen  :  but 

your  hope 

Of  Helicon  will  never  carry  it  here 
With  our  fat  family  ;  we  have  the  dullest, 
Most  unbored  ears  for  verse  amongst  our 

females  ! 
I  grieved  you  read  so  long,  sir  ;  old  nurse 

Mortgage 
She  snored  in  the  chair,  and  Statute,  if  you 

marked  her, 
Fell  fast  asleep,    and   Mistress  Band  she 

nodded, 
But  not  with  any  consent  to  what  you 

read. 
They  must  have  somewhat  else  to  chink 

than  rhymes. 

If  you  could  make  an  epitaph  on  your  land, 
(Imagine  it  on  departure),  such  a  poem 


Would  wake  them,  and  bring  Wax  to  her 
true  temper. 

Mad.  I'  faith,  sir,  and  I'll  try. 

Bro.  It  is  but  earth 
Fit  to  make  bricks  and  tiles  of. 

Shun.   Pox  upon't, 

'Tis  but  for  pots,  or  pipkins  at  the  best. 
If  it  would  keep    us    in    good  tobacco- 
pipes 

Bro.  It  were  worth  keeping. 

Fit.  Or  in  porcelain  dishes, 
There  were  some  hope. 

Aim.  But  this  is  a  hungry  soil, 
And  must  be  helped. 

Fit.  Who  would  hold  any  land, 
To  have  the  trouble  to  marl  it  ? 

Shun.  Not  a  gentleman. 

Bro.  Let  clowns  and  hinds  affect  it  that 

love  ploughs, 

And  carts  and  harrows,  and  are  busy  still 
In  vexing  the  dull  element. 

Aim.  Our  sweet  songster 
Shall  rarify  't  into  air. 

Fit.  And  you,  Mas  Broker, 
Shall  have  a  feeling. 

Bro.  So  it  supple,  sir, 
The  nerves. 

Mad.  O,  it  shall  be  palpable, 
Make  thee  run  thorough    a  hoop  or  a 

thumb-ring, 

The  nose  of  a  tobacco-pipe,  and  draw 
Thy   ductile  bones  out  like   a  knitting- 
needle, 
To  serve  my  subtile  turns. 

Bro.  I  shall  obey,  sir, 
And  run  a  thread  h'ke  an  hour-glass. 

Re-enter  Pennyboy,  sen. 

P.  sen.  Where  is  Broker? 
Are  not  these  flies  gone  yet?   Pray  quit 

my  house, 

I'll  smoke  you  out  else. 
Fit.  O  the  prodigal ! 
Will  you  be  at  so  much  charge  with  us, 

and  loss  ? 

Mad.  I've  heard  you  have  offered,  sir, 
to  lock  up  smoke,  * 


1  Mad.  Fve  heard  you  have  offered,  sir,  to 
lock  up  smoke.}  This,  with  what  follows,  is  im 
proved  with  true  comic  humour  from  the  subse 
quent  passage  in  the  A  ulular.  of  Plautus : 

**  Quin  Divum  atque  hominum  clamat  coit- 

tinuo  fidem, 

De  suo  tigillo  f untits  si  qua  exitforas. 
Qiiin,  quum  it  dor mitum,f client  obstringit 

ob  gulant."— WHAU 


The  Aulularia  was  a  great  favourite  with 
Jonson,  who  has  more  obligations  to  it  than 
Whalley  was  probably  aware  of.  Fitton's  jeers 
are  from  the  same  source  as  Madrigal's :  j 

"  Pumex  non  aque  est  aridus,  atque  hie  est 

senex, 
Aquam  hercle  plorat,  ?ua»i  lavat,  profun* 

dere: 

Quin  ipsi  pridem  tonsor  ungues  demseratt 
Collegit"  £c.— Act  ii.  sc.  4. 
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And  calk  your  windows,  spar  up  all  your 

doors,1 
Thinking  to  keep  it  a  close  prisoner  with 

you, 
And  wept  when  it  went  out,  sir,  at  your 

chimney. 
Fit,  And  yet  his  eyes  were  drier  than  a 

pumice. 
Shun.  A  wretched  rascal,  that  will  bind 

about 
The  nose  ot  his  bellows,  lest  the  wind  get 

out 
When  he's  abroad. 

Aim.  Sweeps  down  no  cobwebs  here, 


And  am    right    heartily  glad  of   all  our 

memories, 

And  both  the  changes. 
Fit.  Let  us  leave  the  viper. 

\Exeunt  all  but  P.  sen.  and  Broker. 
P.  sen.  He's  glad  he  is  rid  of  his  torture, 

and  so  soon. — 
Broker,  come  hither  ;   up,  and  tell  your 

lady 

She  must  be  ready  presently,  and  Statute, 
Band,    Mortgage,    Wax :     my    prodigal 

young  kinsman 

Will  straight  be  here  to  see  her  ;  top  of 
our  house, 


But  sells  them  for  cut  fingers  ;    and  the  j  The  flourishing  and  flaunting  Pennyboy  ! 
spiders,  |  We   were    but    three    of   us    in    all    the 

world, 


As  creatures  reared  of  dust,  and  cost  him 

nothing, 
To  fat  old  ladies'  monkeys. 

Fit.  He  has  offered 
To  gather  up  spilt  water,  and  preserve 
Each  hair  falls  from  him,  to  stop  balls 

withal. 
Shun.   A    slave,    and    an   idolater    to 

Pecunia  ! 
P.  sen.  You  all  have  happy  memories, 

gentlemen, 

In  rocking  my  poor  cradle.   I  remember  too, 
When  you  had  lands  and  credit,  worship, 

friends, 
Ay,   and  could  give   security !   now  you 

have  none, 
Or  will  have  none  right  shortly.     This  can 

time, 

And  the  vicissitude  of  things  !    I  have 
All  these,  and  money  too,  and  do  possess 

them, 


My  brother    Francis,   whom  they    called 

Frank  Pennyboy, 

Father  to  this  ;  he's  dead  :  this  Pennyboy 
Is  now  the  heir!  I,  Richer  Pennyboy, 
Not  Richard,  but  old  Harry  Pennyboy, 
And,  to  make  rhyme,  close,  wary  Penny- 
boy, 
I  shall  have  all  at  last,  my  hopes  do  tell 

me. 
Go,  see  all  ready ;  and  where  my  dogs 

have  faulted, 

Remove  it  with  a  broom,  and  sweeten  all 
With  a  slice  of  juniper,  not  too  much,  but 

sparing, 
We  may  be  faulty  ourselves  else,  and  turn 

prodigal, 
In  entertaining  of  the  prodigal. 

[Exit  Broker. 
Here    he    is,    and  with    him  —  what  ?   a 

clapper-dudgeon  !2 


1  Spar  up  all  your  doors,]  i.e.,  bar  or  bolt 
them.  The  word  is  still  in  use. 

*  What  ?  a  clapper-dudgeon  !]  A  clapper- 
dudgeon,  the  Canting  Dictionary  informs  us,  is 
"  a  thoroughbred  beggar,  a  beggar  born  of  a 
beggar." 

In  the  Captain,  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
Jacomo  says, 

"  Though  I  am  plain  and  dudgeon, 
I  would  not  be  an  ass  ;  and  to  sell  parcels, 
I  can  as  soon  be  hanged." 

Dudgeon,  as  the  last  commentator  assures  us, 
"  occurs  here  in  a  very  unusual  manner" 
vol.  ix.  162.  If  this  jargon  means  in  a  very  un 
usual  sense,  Mr.  Weber  is  mistaken.  The  word 
occurs  in  a  very  common  sense.  "  It  probably 
means,"  he  adds,  "a fighting  man."  It  means 
no  such  thing.  Applied  to  persons  it  means,  as 
in  the  text,  coarse,  rude,  blunt,  inelegant.  l>ut 
this  is  not  all ;  "a  dudgeon  (he  says)  was  a  par 
ticular  kind  of  dagger,  as  the  commentators  on 
Shakspeare  have  proved  by  many  quotations, 
though  they  have  overlooked  Cotgrave's  simple 


interpretation  of  dague  a  roSlles,  "  a  Scottish 
dagger,  or  dudgeon-haft  dagger  !" 

ft  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  Mr.  Weber 
should  charge  the  commentators  with  having 
overlooked  this  simple  interpretation,  as  he  is 

E  leased  to  call  it,  when  he  had  himself  but  just 
efore  copied  it  verbatim  from  one  of  them.  Of 
the  meaning  of  dague  a  roelles,  he  has  not,  I  will 
venture  to  affirm,  the  slightest  idea.  It  may  not 
be  amiss,  therefore,  to  add  a  few  words  in  ex 
planation  of  an  expression  thus  idly  transferred 
from  volume  to  volume. 

Whoever  has  looked  into  our  old  plays  must 
have  noticed  the  laudable  pains  taken  by  their 
editors  to  account  for  the  facility  with  which  the 
heroines  of  them  produce  daggers  upon  all  oc 
casions.  In  the  case  of  Juliet  (for  example), 
Mr.  Steevens  supposes  that  she  was  furnished 
with  one  as  a  bride;  while  Mr.  Malone,  who 
finds  her  in  possession  of  it  before  the  bridal 
robes  were  on,  conjectures  that  she  secretly  pro 
cured  it  "  immediately  after  her  father  had 
threatened  to  force  her  to  marry  Paris."  It  so 
happens  (no  uncommon  case)  that  both  these 
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That's  a  good  sign,  to  have  the  beggar 

follow  him 
So  near  at  his  first  entry  into  fortune. 

Enter  Pennyboy,  jun.,  Pennyboy  Canter, 
and  Picklock.1 

P.  jun.  How  now,  old  uncle?  I  am  come 

to  see  thee, 
And  the  brave  lady  here,  the  daughter  of 

Ophir, 
They  say  thou  keep'st. 

P.  sen.  Sweet  nephew,  if  she  were 
The  daughter  of  the  Sun,  she's  at  your 

service, 

And  so  am  I,  and  the  whole  family, 
Worshipful  nephew. 

P.  jun.  Sayst  thou  so,  dear  uncle  ! 
Welcome  my  friends  then  :  here  is  Domine 

Picklock, 

My  man  of  law,  solicits  all  my  causes, 
Follows    my    business,    makes  and  com 
pounds  my  quarrels 
Between  my  tenants  and  me  ;  sows  all  my 

strifes, 
And  reaps  them  too  ;  troubles  the  country 

for  me, 

And  vexes  any  neighbour  that  I  please. 
P.  sen.  But  with  commission  ? 
P.  jun.  Under  my  hand  and  seal. 
P.  sen.  A  worshipful  place  ! 
Pick.  I  thank  his  worship  for  it. 
P.  sen.  But  what  is  this  old  gentleman  ? 
P.  Can.  A  rogue, 

A  very  canter,  I,  sir,  one  that  maunds 
Upon  the  pad  :'-    we  should  be   brothers 
though  ; 


For  you  are  near  as  wretched  as  myself, 
You  dare  not  use  your  money,  and  I  have 

none. 
P.   sen.    Not  use   my   money,    cogging 

Jack  !  who  uses  it 
At  better  rates,    lets  it  for  more  in  the 

hundred 

Than  I  do,  sirrah  ? 
P.  jun.   Be  not  angry,  uncle. 
P.  sen.  What !  to  disgrace  me  with  my 

queen,  as  if 
I  did  not  know  her  value. 

P.  Can.  Sir,  I  meant 
You  durst  not  to  enjoy  it. 

P.  sen.  Hold  your  peace, 
You  are  a  Jack. 

P.  jun.  Uncle,  he  shall  be  a  John, 
An  you  go  to  that ;  as  good  a  man  as  you 

are: 

And  I  can  make  him  so,  a  better  man ; 
Perhaps  I  will  too.     Come,  let  us  go. 

[Going. 

P.  sen.  Nay,  kinsman, 
My  worshipful  kinsman,  and  the  top  of  our 

house, 

Do  not  your  penitent  uncle  that  affront, 
For  a  rash  word,  to  leave  his  joyful  thres 
hold, 

Before  you  see  the  lady  that  you  long  for, 
The  Venus  of  the  time  and  state,  Pecunia ! 
I  do  perceive  your  bounty  loves  the  man, 
For  some  concealed  virtue  that  he  hides 
Under  those  rags. 

P.  Can.  I  owe  my  happiness  to  him, 
The  waiting  on  his  worship,  since  I  brought 

him 
The  happy  news  welcome  to  all  young  heirs. 


gentlemen  are  wrong.  Daggers,  or  as  they  were 
more  commonly  called,  knives,  were  worn  at  all 
times  by  every  woman  in  England — whether 
they  were  so  in  Italy,  Shakspeare,  I  believe, 
never  inquired,  and  I  cannot  tell.  In  the  haft 
of  this  universal  appendage  (for  men  also  wore 
them),  there  was  of  course  much  variety.  The 
homeliest  was  that  a  roelles,  a  plain  piece  of 
wood  with  an  orbicular  rim  of  iron  for  a  guard  : 
the  next  in  degree  was  the  dudgeon,  in  which 
the  wood  was  gouged  out  in  crooked  channels, 
like  what  is  now,  and  perhaps  was  then,  called 
snail-creeping.  It  is  needless  to  speak  of  steel, 
silver,  amber,  and  gold  -hafted  daggers;  but  the 
reader  who  knows  how  ambitious  our  ancestors 
were  of  finery,  will  easily  conceive  by  what 
process  dudgeon  (wooden)  came  to  be  used  as  a 
term  of  contempt,  and  from  a  simple  charac 
teristic  of  poverty  to  be  frequently  employed  in 
denoting  the  meaner  passions. 

To  return  to  Jonson.  A  clapper-dudgeon 
literally  signifies  one  who  claps  his  -wooden  dish 
at  the  door  for  broken  meat,  &c.,  as  was  once 
the  practice. 


I  should  blush  at  the  length  of  this  note  were 
it  not  that  I  have  grown  old  in  the  love  of  the 
great  masters  of  the  English  tongue,  and  think 
no  pains  ill  bestowed  in  seeking  to  rescue  them 
from  the  united  attacks  of  ignorance  and 
temerity. 

1  After  this  there  occurs  a  marginal  note, 
taken  with  the  rest  of  this  play  from  the  book- 
holder's    copy.        Broker,    Pecunia,    Statute, 
Band,  Wax,  and  Mortgage,  hid  in  the  study  ; 
which  is  evidently  the  prompter's  call  on  the 
actors  required  for  the  ensuing  scene. 

2  A  rogue, 

A  very  canter,  /,  sir,  one  that  maunds 
Upon  the  pad :]  Rogue  is  used  here  in  Its 
more  ancient  sense  of  confirmed  or  sturdy 
vagrant.  Canter  has  precisely  the  same  mean 
ing.  "  Cant,  or  canting"  says  a  sensible  old 
writer,  "  is  a  term  by  which  we  do  usually  ex 
press  the  gibberish  of  beggars  and  vagabonds." 
To  maund  on  the  pad  is  to  beg  on  the  highway 
— somewhat,  I  believe,  after  the  impressive 
manner  of  Gil  Bias'  disabled  soldier. 
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P.  jun.  Thou  didst  indeed,  for  which  I 

thank  thee  yet. 
Your  fortunate  princess,  uncle,  is  long  a 

coming. 
P.  Can.  She  is  not  rigged,  sir ;  setting 

forth  some  lady 

Will  cost  as  much  as  furnishing  a  fleet.— 
Here  she   is   come  at  last,    and  like   a 

galley 
Gilt  in  the  prow. 

Enter  Pecunia  in  state,  attended  by 
Broker,  Statute,  Band,  Wax,  and 
Mortgage. 

P.  jun.  Is  this  Pecunia? 

P.  sen.  Vouchsafe  my  toward  kinsman, 

gracious  madam, 
The  favour  of  your  hand. 

Pec.  Nay,  of  my  lips,  sir,     [Kisses  him. 
To  him. 

P.  jun.  She  kisses  like  a  mortal  creature. 

[Aside. 

Almighty  madam,  I  have  longed   to  see 

you. 

Pec.  And  I  have  my  desire,  sir,  to  be 
hold 
That  youth  and  shape  which  in  my  dreams 

and  wakes 

I  have  so  oft  contemplated,  and  felt 
Warm  in    my  veins,    and  native  as  my 

blood. 

When  I  was  told  of  your  arrival  here, 
I  felt  my  heart  beat  as  it  would  leap  out 
In  speech;    and  all    my  face    it    was  a 

flame: 

But  how  it  came  to  pass  I  do  not  know. 
P.  jun.    O,   beauty   loves  to  be  more 

proud  than  nature, 

That  made  you  blush.     I  cannot  satisfy 
My  curious  eyes,   by  which   alone  I  am 

happy, 
In  my  beholding  you.  [Kisses  her. 

P.  Can.  They  pass  the  compliment 
Prettily  well. 

Pick.  Ay,  he  does  kiss  her,  I  like  him. 
P.  jun.  My  passion  was  clear  contrary, 

and  doubtful, 

I  shook  for  fear,  and  yet  I  danced  for  joy, 
I  had  such  motions  as  the  sunbeams  make 


1  I  had  such  motions  as  the  sunbeams  make 
Against  a  wall,  &c.] 

"  Magno  curarum  flnctuat  astu, 
Sicut  aqua  tremulum  labris  ubi  lumen  ae'nis, 
Sole  repercussnm,  aut  radiantis  imagine  luncc, 
Omnia  pervolitat  late  loca,  jainque  sub  auras 
Erigitur,  summique ferit  laqitearia  tecti" 
JEneid,  lib.  viii.  v.  25. 


Against  a  wall,1  or  playing  on  a  water, 

Or  trembling  vapour  of  a  boiling  pot 

P.  sen.  That's  not  so  good  ;  it  should 

have  been  a  crucible 

With  molten  metal,  she  had  understood  it. 
P.  jun.  I  cannot  talk,  but  I  can  love  you, 

madam : 

Are  these  your  gentlewomen  ?  I  love  them 

too.  [Kisses  them. 

And  which  is  Mistress  Statute  ?  Mistress 

Band? 
They  all  kiss  close,  the  last  stuck  to  my 

lips. 
Bro.    It  was    my  lady's  chambermaid, 

soft  Wax. 
P.  jun.    Soft  lips  she  has,   I  am   sure 

oii't.     Mother  Mortgage 
I'll    owe    a    kiss    till    she    be     younger. 

Statute, 
Sweet  Mistress   Band,    and   honey   little 

Wax, 
We  must  be  better  acquainted. 

{Kisses  them  again. 
Sta.  We  are  but  servants,  sir. 
Band.  But  whom  her  grace  is  so  con 
tent  to  grace 
We  shall  observe. 

Wax.  And  with  all  fit  respect. 
Mor.  In  our  poor  places. 
Wax.  Being  her  grace's  shadows. 
P.  jun.    A  fine,   well-spoken  family  ! — 

What's  thy  name  ? 
Bro.  Broker. 
P.  jun.  Methinks  my  uncle  should  not 

need  thee,2 
Who  is  a  crafty  knave  enough,  believe  it. 

[Aside  to  Broker. 
Art  thou  her  grace's  steward  ? 
Bro.  No,  her  usher,  sir. 
P.  jun.  What,  of  the  hall  ?  thou  hast  a 

sweeping  face, 
Thy  beard  is  like  a  broom. 

Bro.  No  barren  chin,  sir ; 
I  am  no  eunuch,   though  a  gentleman- 
usher. 
P.  jun.  Thou  shalt  go  with  us. —  Uncle, 

I  must  have 
My  princess  forth  to-day. 

P.  sen.  Whither  you  please,  sir ; 
You  shall  command  her. 


In  the  speech  of  Pecunia,  just  above,  there  is  an 
allusion  to  a  very  beautiful  passage  in  Apol. 
Rhodius,  descriptive  of  the  rising  passion  of 
Medea. 

2  Methinks  my  uncle,  &c.]  This  is  not  the 
first  allusion  which  we  have  had  to  the  old  pre* 
verb,  A  crafty  knave  needs  no  broker. 


SCENE  I.] 
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Pec.  I  will  do  all  grace 
To  ray  new  servant. 

P.  sen.  Thanks  unto  your  bounty  ; 
He  is  my  nephew,  and  my  chief,  the  point, 
Tip,  top,  and  tuft  of  all  our  family  ! — 
But,  sir,  conditioned  always  you  return 
Statute  and    Band  home,  with  my  sweet 

soft  Wax, 
And  my  good  nurse  here,  Mortgage. 

P.  jun.  O,  what  else  ? 

P.  sen.  By  Broker. 

P.  fun.  Do  not  fear. 

P.  sen.  She  shall  go  with  you 
Whither  you  please,  sir,  anywhere. 

P.  Can.  I  see 
A  money-bawd  is  lightly  a  flesh-bawd  too. 

Pick.  Are  you  advised  P1     Now,  on  my 

faith,  this  Canter 

Would  make  a  good  grave  burgess  in  some 
barn. 

P.  jun.  Come,   thou  shalt  go  with  us, 
uncle. 

P.  sen.  By  no  means,  sir. 

P.  jun.    We'll    have    both  sack    and 
fiddlers. 

P.  sen.  I'll  not  draw 
That  charge  upon  your  worship. 

P.  Can.  He  speaks  modestly, 
And  like  an  uncle. 


1  Are  you  advised?]  i.e.,  have  you  found  out 
that?     Has  it  struck  you?     It  is  a  proverbial 
phrase,  and  used  as  a  gentle  note  of  admiration. 

2  The  blessed 
Pokahontas,  as  the  historian  calls  her,  &c.] 

This  historian  was  John  Smith,  a  famous  tra 
veller,  and  by  far  the  most  enterprising  of  the 
first  Virginian  settlers.  He  seems  to  have  been 
the  prototype  of  John  Buncle,  and  in  the  dedi 
cation  of  his  curious  History  of  Virginia  to  the 
Duchess  of  Richmond,  thus  enumerates  his 
bonnes  fortunes :  "Yet  my  comfort  is,  that 
heretofore  honourable  and  virtuous  ladies,  and 
comparable  but  among  themselves,  have  offered 
me  rescue  and  protection  in  my  greatest  dan 
gers.  Even  in  forraine  parts,  I  have  felt  relief 
from  that  sex.  The  beauteous  Lady  Trabig- 
zoiida,  when  I  was  a  slave  to  the  Turks,  did  all 
she  could  to  secure  me.  When  I  overcame  the 
liashaw  of  Nalbritz  in  Tartaria,  the  charitable 
Lady  Callamata  supplyed  rny  necessities.  In 
the  utmost  of  my  extremities,  that  blessed  Poka 
hontas,  the  great  king's  daughter  of  Virginia, 
oft  saved  my  life,"  &c. 

"With  respect  to  this  blessed  lady,  Captain 
Smith  does  her  no  more  than  justice.  While 
little  more  than  a  child,  she  contrived  to  acquaint 
Smith  and  his  men  with  a  plot  which  Powhatan, 
her  father,  had  treacherously  laid  to  cut  them 
all  off;  and  thus  preserved  the  infant  colony. 
She  continued  her  kindness  to  the  new  settlers, 
and  in  1612  married  a  Mr.  Rolfe.  By  this  gen 
tleman  she  \viis  instructed  in  the  principles  of 


P.  sen.  But  Mas  Broker  here, 
He  shall  attend  you,  nephew ;  her  grace's 

usher. 

And  what  you  fancy  to  bestow  on  him, 
Be  not  too  lavish,  use  a  temperate  bounty, 
I'll  take  it  to  myself. 

P.  jun.  I  will  be  princely 
While  I  possess  my  princess,  my  Pecunia. 
P.  sen.  Where  is't  you  eat  ? 
P.  jun.  Hard  by,  at  Picklock's  lodging, 
Old  Lickfinger's  the  cook,  here  in  Ram- 
alley. 
P.  sen.  He  has  good  cheer ;  perhaps  I'll 

come  and  see  you. 
P.  Can.  O  fie  1  an  alley,  and  a  cook's 

shop,  gross  ! 
'Twill  savour,  sir,   most  rankly  of  them 

both: 

Let  your  meat  rather  follow  you  to  a  tavern. 

[To  P.  jun. 

Pick.    A  tavern's    as    unfit  too  for  a 

princess. 
P.  Can.  No,   I  have  known  a  princess, 

and  a  great  one, 
Come  forth  of  a  tavern. 
Pick.  Not  go  in,  sir,  though. 
P.  Can.    She  must  go  in  if  she  came 

forth  :  the  blessed 
Pokahontas,  as  the  historian  calls  her,3 


the  Christian  religion,  and  baptized  by  the 
name  of  Rebecca.  She  came  to  England  in 
1616,  with  a  letter  from  Captain  Smith,  strongly 
recommending  her  to  the  queen  (Anne)  for  her 
services  to  the  colony  ;  in  consequence  of  which 
she  was  very  graciously  received.  Pokahontas 
died  the  followimg  year,  on  board  the  ship 
George  at  Gravesend.  as  she  was  on  her  return 
to  Virginia,  leaving  an  infant  son.  In  her  last 
moments  she  was  deeply  impressed  with  reli 
gious  sentiments,  and  her  death  might  have 
been  made,  if  not  more  profitable  to  herself, 
more  exemplary  to  the  world,  if  she  had  not 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  fanatics,  who  disgraced 
her  end  by  a  mixture  of  familiarity  and  profane- 
ness  similar  to  that  which  shocks  the  well  dis 
posed  mind  in  the  deathbed  scenes  of  those  igno 
rant  enthusiasts  whose  ravings  are  periodically 
recorded  in  a  pernicious  publication  called  the 
Methodists'  Magazine.  To  sum  up  all,  Pokn. 
hontas  had  many  claims  on  the  gratitude  of  this 
country,  nor  would  she  be  mentioned  as  she  is  by 
Jonson  had  he  not  been  disgusted  by  the  a'-- 
co'.mts  of  her  "godly  end"  (some  of  which  J 
have  seen),  equally  repugnant  to  true  taste 
and  genuine  piety. 

Smith  himself  died  in  1631  (the  year  in  which 
this  play  was  printed \  and  was  buried,  as  Stow 
tells  us,  in  St.  Sepulchre's  church  :  where  a  IOD.J 
epitaph  once  told,  in  wretched  doggrel,  how  "  in 
honour  of  his  God  and  Christendom,  he  did 
divide  from  pagans  three,  their  heads  and 
lives,"  &c. 
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And  great  king's  daughter  of  Virginia, 
Hath  been  in  womb  of  tavern ;— and  be 
sides, 
Your  nasty  uncle  will  spoil  all  your  mirth, 

And  be  as  noisome 

Pick.  That  is  true. 
P.  Can.  No,  faith, 
Dine  in  Apollo  with  Pecunia, 
At  brave  Duke  Wadloe's,1  have  your  friends 

about  you, 
And  make  a  day  on't. 

P.  jun.  Content,  i'  faith  ; 
Our  meat  shall  be  brought  thither.   Simon 

the  king 

Will  bid  us  welcome. 
Pick.  Patron,  I  have  a  suit. 
P.  jun.  What's  that  ? 
Pick.  That  you  will  carry  the  Infanta 
To  see  the  Staple;  her  grace  will  be  a 

grace 
To  all  the  members  of  it. 

P.  jun.  I  will  do  it, 
And  have  her  arms  set  up  there  with  her 

titles,* 

Aurelia  Clara  Pecunia,  the  Infanta, 
And  in  Apollo  !  Come,  sweet  princess,  go. 
P.  sen.    Broker,    be    careful    of   your 

charge. 
Bro.  I  warrant  you.  [Exeunt. 

[Cen.  "  Why,  this  is  duller  and  duller  ! 
intolerable,  scurvy,  neither  devil  nor  fool 
in  this  play  !  pray  God  some  on  us  be  not 
a  witch,  gossip,  to  forespeak  the  matter 
thus.a 

Mirth.  I  fear  we  are  all  such,  an  we 
were  old  enough :  but  we  are  not  all  old 
enough  to  make  one  witch.  How  like  you 
the  Vice  in  the  play  ? 

Expect.  Which  is  he  ! 

Mirth.  Three  or  four.  Old  Covetous- 
ness,  the  sordid  Pennyboy,  the  Money- 
bawd,  who  is  a  flesh-bawd  too,  they  say. 

Tat.  But  here  is  never  a  fiend  to  carry 


him  away.  Besides,  he  has  never  a  wooden 
dagger !  I  would  not  give  a  rush  for  a 
Vice  that  has  not  a  wooden  dagger  to  snap 
at  everybody  he  meets. 

Mirth.  That  was  the  old  way,  gossip, 
when  Iniquity  came  in  like  Hokos  Pokos, 
in  a  juggler's  jerkin,  with  false  skirts,  like 
the  knave  of  clubs  ;  but  now  they  are  at 
tired  like  men  and  women  of  the  time,  the 
vices  male  and  female.  Prodigality,  like  a 
young  heir,  and  his  Mistress  Money  (whose 
favours  he  scatters  like  counters),  pranked 
up  like  a  prime  lady,  the  Infanta  of  the 
mines. 

Cen.  Ay,  therein  they  abuse  an  honour 
able  princess,  it  is  thought. 

Mirth.  By  whom  is  it  so  thought?  or 
where  lies  the  abuse  ? 

Cen.  Plain  in  the  styling  her  Infanta, 
and  giving  her  three  names.4 

Mirth.  Take  heed  it  lie  not  in  the  vice 
of  your  interpretation  ;  what  have  Aurelia, 
Clara,  Pecunia,  to  do  with  any  person  ?  do 
they  any  more  but  express  the  property  of 
Money,  which  is  the  daughter  of  Earth, 
and  drawn  out  of  the  mines?  Is  there 
nothing  to  be  called  Infanta,  but  what  is 
subject  to  exception  ?  why  not  the  infanta 
of  the  beggars,  or  infanta  of  the  gipsies,  as 
well  as  king  of  beggars,  and  king  of 
gipsies. 

Cen.  Well,  an  there  were  no  wiser  than 
I,  I  would  sew  him  in  a  sack,  and  send  him 
by  sea  to  his  princess. 

Mirth.  Faith,  an  he  heard  you,  Censure, 
he  would  go  near  to  stick  the  ass's  ears  to 
your  high  dressing,  and  perhaps  to  all  ours 
for  hearkening  to  you. 

Tat.  By'r  lady,  but  he  should  not  to 
mine  ;  I  would  hearken,  and  hearken,  and 
censure,  if  I  saw  cause,  for  the  other 
princess'  sake  Pokahontas,  surnamed  the 
Blessed,  whom  he  has  abused  indeed,  and 
I  do  censure  him,  and  will  censure  him  : — 


1  P.  Can.  No,  faith. 

Dine  in  Apollo  witn.  Pecunia, 

At  brave  Duke  Wadloe's.  ]  Apollo  is  the  room 
so  called  where  Jonson  and  his  friends  held  their 
club,  at  the  Devil  Tavern  in  Fleet-street,  then 
kept  by  Simon  JfWfo,?.— WHAL. 

*  And  have  her  arms  set  up  there  with  her 
titles.}  It  was  the  custom  for  foreign  princes 
and  noblemen  of  high  rank  or  office,  to  set  up 
their  arms  and  titles  in  the  places  through  which 
they  passed,  or  the  inns  in  which  they  lodged. 
Thus  our  author  in  his  Discoveries :  "  The 
German  lord,  when  he  went  out  of  Newgate 
into  the  cart,  took  order  to  have  his  arms  set 
up  in  his  last  harborough."  Nor  is  the  custom 
unknown  in  this  country.  The  arms  and  titles 


of  the  Lord  Lieutenants  of  Ireland  are  usually 
set  up  in  the  inns  in  which  they  occasionally 
rest  on  their  journey  to  the  coast. 

*  To  forespeak  the  matter  thus.  ]  i.  e. ,  to  fore 
tell,  and  thus  incur  the  suspicion  of  dealing  with 
a  familiar. — See  vol.  i.  p.  165  a. 

*  In  the  styling  her  Infanta,  and  giving  her 
three  names.}  I  cannot  give  the  reader  the  three 
names  of  the  Infanta  Maria  of  Spain  ;  but  this  is 
plainly  an  allusion  to  them.     Charles  returned 
from  his  ill-fated  visit  to  the  princess  in  October, 
1623,  and  the  match  was  finally  broken  off  a  few 
months   before   the    appearance   of  this   play  J 
Gossip  Censure  therefore  might  have  spared  her 
zeal  on  the  young  lady's  account,  who  was  not 
much  in  favour  at  this  time. 
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To  say  she  carne  forth  of  a  tavern  was 
said  like  a  paltry  poet.1 

Mirth,  That's  but  one  gossip's  opinion, 
and  my  Gossip  Tattle's  too  !  but  what  says 
Expectation  here?  She  sits  sullen  and 
silent. 

Expect.  Troth,  I  expect  their  office, 
their  great  office,  the  Staple,  what  it  will 
be  !  they  have  talked  on't,  but  we  see  it 
not  open  yet. — Would  Butter  would  come 
in,2  and  spread  itself  a  little  to  us  ! 

Mirth.  Or  the  butter-box,  Buz,  the 
emissary. 

Tat.  When  it  is  churned  and  dished  we 
shall  hear  of  it. 

Expect.  If  it  be  fresh  and  sweet  butter  ; 
but  say  it  be  sour  and  wheyish  ? 

Mirth.  Then  it  is  worth  nothing,  mere 
pot  butter,  fit  to  be  spent  in  suppositories, 
or  greasing  coach-wheels,  stale  stinking 
butter,  and  such,  I  fear,  it  is  by  the  being 
barrelled  up  so  long. 

Expect.  Or  rank  Irish  butter. 

Cen.  Have  patience,  gossip  ;  say  that, 
contrary  to  our  expectation,  it  prove  right, 
seasonable,  salt  butter? 

Mitth.  Or  to  the  time  of  year,  in  Lent, 
delicate  almond  butter !  I  have  a  sweet 
tooth  yet.  and  I  will  hope  the  best,  and  sit 
down  as  quiet  and  calm  as  butter,  look  as 
smooth  and  soft  as  butter,  be  merry  and 
melt  like  butter,  laugh  and  be  fat  like 
butter  :  so  butter  answer  my  expectation, 
and  be  not  mad  butter  : 


1  To  say  she  came  forth  of  a  tavern  was  said 
like  a  paltry  poet.}  This  is  said,  however,  by  the 
writers  of  her  life.  The  blessed  Pokahontas  was 
in  womb  qftavernbothat  Deptford  and  Graves- 
end. 

3  Would  Butter  would comt  in.}  See  p.  286. 
Enough  has  now  been  said  on  this  subject.  Buz, 
the  tmusary,W9*  evidently  a  Dutchman. 

"  Something  too  much  of  this" — but  the  allu 
sion  is  to  the  old  proverb,  Buffer  is  mad  twice  a 
year,  i.e.,  in  July,  when  it  is  too  soft,  and  in 
December,  when  it  is  too  hard. 

*  This  act,  it  appears,  gave  offence,  and  there 
fore  Jonson  thought  proper  to  prefix  the  follow 
ing  notice  to  it,  before  the  play  was  given  to  the 
press : 

"TO  THE  READER. 

"  In  this  following  act  the  Office  is  opened, 
and  shown  to  the  Prodigal  and  his  Princess 
Pecunia,  wherein  the  allegory  and  purpose  of 
the  author  hath  hitherto  been  wholly  mistaken, 
and  so  sinister  an  interpretation  been  made,  as 
if  the  souls  of  most  of  the  spectators  had  lived  in 
the  eyes  and  ears  of  these  ridiculous  gossips  that 
tattle  between  the  acts.  But  he  prays  you  thus 
to  mend  it.  To  consider  the  news  here  vented 


1  If  it  be, 
It  shall  both  July  and  December  see !' 

I  say  no  more,  but Dixi."] 


ACT  III.* 

SCENE  I.— The  Office  of  the  Staple. 

Enter  Fitton,    Cymbal,    Register,    Clerk 
andTho.  Barber. 

Fit.  You  hunt  upon  a  wrong  scent  still, 

and  think 
The  air  of  things  will  carry  them  ;  but  it 

must 

Be  reason  and  proportion,  not  fins  sounds. 
My  cousin   Cymbal,    must    get   you   this 

lady. 

You  have  entertained  a  pettyfogger  here, 
Picklock,    with    trust    of    an    emissary's 

place, 

And  he  is  all  for  the  young  prodigal ; 
You  see  he  has  left  us. 

Cym.  Come,  you  do  not  know  him, 
That  speak  thus  of  him  :  he  will  have  a 

trick 

To  open  us  a  gap  by  a  trap-door, 
When   they  least  dream  on't.     Here  he 

comes. 

Enter  Picklock. 
What  news  ? 
Pick.  Where  is  my  brother    Buz,    my 

brother  Ambler? 


to  be  none  of  his  news,  or  any  reasonable  man's  ; 
but  news  made  like  the  time's  news  (a  weekly 
cheat  to  draw  money),  and  could  not  be  fitter 
reprehended  than  in  raising  this  ridiculous  office 
of  the  Staple,  wherein  the  age  may  see  her  own 
folly,  or  hunger  and  thirst  after  published 
pamphlets  of  news,  set  out  every  Saturday,  but 
made  all  at  home,  and  no  syllable  of  truth  in 
them  :  than  which  there  cannot  be  a  greater  dis 
ease  in  nature,  or  a  fouler  scorn  put  upon  the 
times.  And  so  apprehending  it,  you  shall  do 
the  author  and  your  own  judgment  a  courtesy, 
and  perceive  the  trick  of  alluring  money  to  the 
office,  and  there  cozening  the  people.  If  you 
have  the  truth  rest  quiet,  and  consider  that 

Ficta,  voluptatis  causa,  sintproxima  •verts." 

It  argues  very  little  for  the  good  sense  of  the 
audience  to  take  offence  at  a  piece  of  satire  so 
just  and  well  timed  as  this  evidently  was.  Not 
one  part  in  a  thousand  of  the  ridiculous  stories 
fabricated,  and  propagated  in  the  poet's  time  as 
authentic  news,  is  come  down  to  us ;  and  yet 
more  than  enough  remains  to  prove  that  the 
public  credulity  was  imposed  upon  by  the  Fit- 
tons  of  the  day,  in  the  most  gross  and  shameless 
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[ACT  in. 


The  register,  examiner,  and  the  clerks  ? 
Appear,  and  let  us  muster  all  in  pomp, 
For  here  will  be  the  rich   Infanta    pre 
sently, 

To  make  her  visit.  Pennyboy,  the  heir, 
My  patron,  has  got  leave  for  her  to  play 
With  all  her  train,  of  the  old  churl  her 

guardian. 
Not/  is  your  time  to  make  all  court  unto 

her, 
That  she  may  first  but  know,  then  love  the 

place, 

And  shew  it  by  her  frequent  visits  here  : 
And  afterwards  get  her  to  sojourn  with 

you. 

S.he  will  be  weary  of  the  prodigal  quickly. 
Cym.  Excellent  news  ! 
Fit.  And  counsel  of  an  oracle! 
Cym.  How  say  you,  cousin  Fitton  ? 
Fit.  Brother  Picklock, 
I  shall  adore  thee  for  this  parcel  of  tidings, 
It  will  cry  up  the  credit  of  our  office 
Eternally,  and  make  our  Staple  immortal  ! 
Pick.  Look  your  addresses  then  be  fair 

and  fit, 

And  entertain  her  and  her  creatures  too, 
With  all  the  migniardise  and  quaint 

caresses 
You  can  put  on  them. 

Fit.  Thou  seei-'st  by  thy  language 
No  less  a  courtier1  than  a  man  of  law. 
I  must  embrace  thee. 

Pick.  Tut,  I  am  Vertumnus, 
On  every  change  or  chance,  upon  occa 
sion, 

A  true  camelion,  I  can  colour  for  it. 
I  move  upon  my  axle  like  a  turnpike,* 
Fit  my  face  to  the  parties,  and  become 
Straight  one  of  them. 

Enter  Nathaniel,  Tho.  Barber,  and 
Register. 

Cym.  Sirs,  up  into  your  desks, 
And  spread  the  rolls  upon  the  table — so  1 
Is  the  examiner  set? 

Reg.  Yes,  sir. 

Cym.  Ambler  and  Buz 
Are  both  abroad  now. 


Pick.  We'll  sustain  their  parts. 
No  matter,  let  them  ply  the  affairs  without, 
Let  us  alone  within,  I  like  that  well. 
On  with  the    cloke,   and  you    with    the 
Staple  gown, 

[Fit.  puts  on  the  office  cloke,  and 

Cym.  the  gown. 
And  keep  your  state,   stoop  only  to  the 

Infanta ; 
We'll  have  a  flight  at  Mortgage,  Statute, 

Band, 
And    hard  but  we'll  bring  Wax  to   the 

retrieve  :3 

Each  know  his  several  province,  and  dis 
charge  it. 

{They  take  their  seats. 
Fit.  I  do  admire  this  nimble  engine, 

Picklock. 

Cym.  Coz,  what  did  I  say  ? 
Fit.  You  have  rectified  my  error. 

Enter  Pennyboy,  jun.,  P.  Canter,  Pecunia, 
Statute,  Band,  Mortgage,  Wax,  and 
Broker. 

P.  jun.  By  your  leave,  gentlemen,  what 

news  ?  good,  good  still, 
In  your  new  office?  Princess,    here's  the 

Staple  ! 
This    is    the  governor,    kiss  him,    noble 

princess, 
For  my  sake. — Tom,    how  is  it,    honest 

Tom? 
How    does    thy  place,     and    thou? — My 

creature,  princess, 
This  is  my  creature,  give  him  your  hand 

to  kiss, 

He  was  my  barber,  now  he  writes  clericus  ! 
I  bought  this  place  for  him,  and  gave  it 

him. 
P.  Can.  He  should  have  spoke  of  that 

sir,  and  not  you  : 
Two  do  not  do  one  office  well. 

P.  jun.  Tis  true, 

But  I  am  loth  to  lose  my  courtesies. 
P.  Can.  So  are  all  they  that  do  them  to 

vain  ends  ; 

And  yet  you  do  lose  when  you  pay  your 
selves. 


1  Thou  seemst  by  thy  language 

No  less  a  courtier,  &c.]  Alluding  to  Picklock's 
use  of  the  French  word  migniardise  (affected 
delicacy  of  speech  or  behaviour),  which  was  pro 
bably  one  of  \h&  perfumed  terms  of  the  time. 

Like  a  turnpike.]  i.e.,  a  turn 
stile.  It  is  probable  that,  in  J onsen's  time,  the 
roads,  or  rather  lanes,  had  no  other  barriers  than 
these,  which  every  one  opened  for  himself. 
They  have  resigned  their  name  (picca)  to  the 


noble  public  roads  of  the  present  day,  and  mo 
destly  assumed  another  better  adapted  to  their 
humble  office. 

3  But  we'll  bring  Wax  to  the  retrieve.]  A 
term  in  falconry ;  to  make  the  hawk  return  to 
the  lure. — WHAL. 

"Retrieve  is  when  partridges,  having  been 
sprung,  are  to  find  again." — Gent.  Recreat.  I'll 
take  the  gtwst's  -word  for  a  thousand  pound* 
For  Cymbal's  allusion,  just  below,  see  p.  303  b. 
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P.  jun.  No  more  of  your    sentences, 

Canter,  they  are  stale  ; 
We  come  for  news,  remember  where  you 

are. 
I  pray  thee  let  my  princess  hear  some 

news, 
Good  Master  Cymbal. 

Cym.  What  news  would  she  hear  ? 
Or  of  what  kind,  sir? 

P.  jzm.  Any,  any  kind, 
So  it  be  news,  the  newest  that  thou  hast, 
Some  news  of  state  for  a  princess. 
Cym.  Read  from  Rome  there. 

Tho.   ' '  They  write  the  King  of  Spain  is 
chosen  Pope." 

P. jun.  How! 

Tho.  "And  emperor  too,  the  thirtieth 
of  February." 

P.  jun.  Is  the  emperor  dead  ? 
Cym.  No,  but  he  has  resigned, 
And  trails  a  pike  now  under  Tilly. 
Fit.  For  penance. 

P.  jun.  These  will  beget  strange  turns 
in  Christendom ! 

Tho.  "And  Spinola  is  made  general  of 
the  Jesuits." 

P.  jun.  Stranger  ! 

Fit.  Sir,  all  are  alike  true  and  certain. 

Cym.    All    the    pretence    to    the    fifth 

monarchy 

Was  held  but  vain,  until  the  ecclesiastic 
And  secular  powers  were  united  thus 
Both  in  one  person. 

Fit.  It  has  been  long  the  aim 
Of  the  House  of  Austria. 

Cym.  See  but  Maximilian 
His  letters  to  the  Baron  of  Bouttersheim, 
Or  Scheiter-huyssen. 

Fit.  No,  of  Leichtenstein, 
Lord  Paul,  I  think. 
P.  jun.  I   have   heard    of  some    such 

thing. 

Don  Spinola  made  general  of  the  Jesuits ! 
A  priest ! 

Cym.  O  no,  he  is  dispensed  withal 

And    the    whole    society,    who    do    now 

appear 
The  only  enginers  of  Christendom. 

P.  jun.  They  have  been  thought  so  long, 

and  rightly  too. 
Fit.  Witness  the  engine  that  they  have 

presented  him, 

To  wind  himself  with  up  into  the  moon, 
,   And  thence  make  all  his  discoveries  I 
|       Cym.  Read  on. 
VOL.  II. 


Tho.    "And    Vitellesco,    he   that    was 

last  general, 

Being  now  turned  cook  to  the  society, 
Has  drest  his  excellence  such  a   dish  of 

eggs " 

P.  jun.  What,  potched  ? 

Tho.  No,  powdered. 

Cym.  All  the  yolk  is  wildfire, 
As    he    shall    need    beleaguer    no    more 

towns, 
But  throw  his  egg  in. 

Fit.  It  shall  clear  consume 
Palace  and   place ;    demolish    and    bear 

down 
All  strengths  before  it ! 

Cym.  Never  be  extinguished 
Till  all  become  one  ruin  ! 

Fit.  And  from  Florence. 

Tho.  ' '  They  write  was  found  in  Galilseo's 

study 
A    burning-glass,   which  they  have   sent 

him  too, 
To  fire  any  fleet  that's  out  at  sea " 

Cym.  By  moonshine,  is't  not  so  ? 

Tho.  Yes,  sir,  in  the  water. 

P.  jun.  His  strengths  will  be  unresistible 

if  this  hold. 

Have  you  no  news  against  him,  on  the 
contrary  ? 

Nath.  Yes,  sir.     "  They  write  here,  one 

Cornelius-Son, 

Hath  made  the  Hollanders  an  invisible  eel 
To  swim  the  haven  at  Dunkirk,  and  sink 

all 
The  shipping  there." 

P.  jun.  Why  have  not  you  this,  Tom  ? 
Cym.  Because  he  keeps  the  pontificial 

side. 
P.  jun.    How !    Change   sides,     Tom, 

'twas  never  in  my  thought 
To  put  thee  up  against  ourselves.    Come 

down 
Quickly. 

Cym,  Why,  sir? 

P.  jun.  I  ventured  not  my  money 
Upon  these  terms  :    if  he  may  change, 

why  so ! 
I'll  have  him  keep  his  own  side,  sure. 

Fit.  Why  let  him, 

It  is  but  writing  so  much  over  again. 
P.  jun.  For  that  I'll  bear  the  charges : 

there's  two  pieces. 

Fit.  Come,  do  not  stick  with  the  gen 
tleman. 

Cym.  I'll  take  none,  sir, 
And  yet  he  shall  have  the  place. 
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P.  jun.  They  shall  be  ten  then. 
Up,  Tom,  and  the  office  shall  take  them. 
Keep  your  side,  Tom. 

[Tho.  changes  his  side. 
Know  your  own  side,  do  not  forsake  your 

side,  Tom. 
Cym.  Read. 

Tho.  "They  write  here  one  Cornelius- 
Son 

Hath  made  the  Hollanders  an  invisible  eel 
To  swim  the  haven  at  Dunkirk,  and  sink  all 
The  shipping  there." 

P.  jun.  But  how  is't  done? 
Cym.  I'll  shew  you,  sir. 
It  is  an  automa,  runs  under  water, 
With  a  snug  nose,  and  has  a  nimble  tail 
Made  like  an  auger,  with  which  tail  she 

wriggles 
Betwixt  the  costs  of  a  ship,1  and  sinks  it 

straight. 

P.  jun.  Whence  have  you  this  news? 

Fit.  From  a  right  hand,  I  assure  you, 

The  eel  boats  here,  that  lie  before  Queen- 

hythe, 
Came  out  of  Holland. 

P.  jun.  A  most  brave  device, 
To  murder  their  flat  bottoms. 

Fit.  I  do  grant  you  : 
But  what  if  Spinola  have  a  new  project 
To  bring  an  army  over  in  cork-shoes, 
And  land  them  here  at  Harwich  ?  all  bis 

horse 
Are  shod  with  cork,  and  fourscore  pieces 

of  ordnance, 
Mounted    upon     corl:     carriages,     with 

bladders 

Instead  of  wheels,  to  run  the  passage  over 
At  a  spring  tide. 
P.  jun.  Is't  true  ? 
Fit.  As  true  as  the  rest. 
P.  jun.  He'll  never  leave  his  engines :  I 

would  hear  now 
Some  curious  news. 
Cym.  As  what? 
P.  jun.  Magic  or  alchemy, 
Or  flying  in  the  air,  I  care  not  what. 

Nath.  "They  write  from  Libtzig  (re 
verence  to  your  ears) 

The  art  of  drawing  farts  out  of  dead 
bodies 

Is  by  the  brotherhood  of  the  RosJe  Cross 

Produced  unto  perfection,  in  so  sweet 

And  rich  a  tincture " 


She  wriggles 

Betwixt  ike  costs  of  a.  ship.}  i.e.,  the  ribs 
from  the  Latin  cost*.— WHAL. 


Fit.  As  there  is  no  princess 
But  may  perfume  her  chamber  with  the 

extraction. 

P.  jun.  There's  for  you,  princess  I 
P.  Can.  What,  a  fart  for  her? 
P.  jun.  I  mean  the  spirit. 
P.  Can.  Beware  how  she  resents  it. 
P.  jun.  And  what  hast  thou,  Tom? 

Tho.  "  The  perpetual  motion 
Is  here  found  out  by  an  ale-wife  in  Saint- 

Katherine's, 
At  the  sign  of  the  Dancing  Bears." 

P.  jun.  What,  from  her  tap? 
I'll   go   see    that,  or  else    I'll  send  old 

Canter : 

He  can  make  that  discovery. 
P.  Can.  Yes,  in  ale.         [Noise  without. 
P.  jun.  Let  me  have  all  this  news  made 

up  and  sealed. 
Keg.  The  people  press  upon  us.    Please 

you,  sir, 
Withdraw  with  your  fair  princess :  there's 

a  room 
Within,  sir,  to  retire  to. 

P.  jun.  No,  good  register, 
We'll  stand  it  out  here,  and  observe  your 

office: 
What  news  it  issues. 

Reg.  'Tis  the  House  of  Fame,  sir, 
Where  both  the  curious  and  the  negligent, 
The  scrupulous    and  careless,   wild   and 

staid, 

The  idle  and  laborious,  all  do  meet 
To  taste  the  cornucopiae  of  her  rumours, 
Which  she,  the  mother  of  sport,  pleaseth 

to  scatter 
Among    the    vulgar:    baits,   sir,   for  the 

people ! 
And  they  will  bite  like  fishes. 

Enter  a  crowd  </ Customers. 
P.  jun.  Let  us  see  it. 
i  Cust.'2  Have  you  in  your  profane  shop 

any  news 

Of  the  saints  at  Amsterdam  ? 
Reg.  Yes ;  how  much  would  you  ? 
i  Cust.  Six  pennyworth. 
Reg.    Lay  your   money   down. — Read, 
Thomas. 

Tho.  "The  saints  do  write  they  expect 

a  prophet  shortly, 

The  prophet  Baal,  to  be  sent  over  to  them, 
To  calculate  a  time,  and  half  a  time, 


f  i  Cust.']  A  marginal  note  describes  this 
first  customer  as  "a  dopper  (dipper)  or  she- 
Baptist." 
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And  the  whole  time,1  according  to  Nao- 
metry." 

P.  jun.  What's  that  ? 

Tho.  The  measuring  of  the  temple  ;  a 

cabal 
Found  out  but  lately,  and  set  out  by  Archie, 


Or  some  such  head,  of  whose  long  coat    j 

they  have  heard, 
And  being  black  desire  it.2 
i  Cust.  Peace  be  with  them  ! 
Keg.  So  there  had  need,   for  they  are 

still  by  the  ears 
One  with  another. 


1  The  prophet  Baal,  *  be  sent  over  to  them, 
To  calculate  a  time,  and  half  a  time, 
And  the  whole  time,]  This  was  intended  to 
ridicule  the  fanatics  of  those  days,  who  dealt 
much  in  expounding  the  prophecies  contained  in 
the  Revelations,  and  applied  them  to  themselves. 
We  read  that  the  woman  fled  from  the  face  of 
the  serpent  into  the  wilderness,  where  she  was 
nourished  for  a  time,  and  times,  and  half  a  time, 
Revel,  xii.  14.  By  the  prophet  Baal,  is  meant 
any  factious  leader,  like  John  Baal,  a  Kentish 
minister,  and  fomenter  of  the  rebellion  by  Wat 
Tyler  in  Richard  II. 's  time.— WHAL. 

This  Baal  was,  as  Whalley  says,  a  principal 
mover  in  the  rebellion,  and  by  his  pretended  pro 
phecies  kept  up  the  seditious  spirit  of  the  people. 
He  was  an  excommunicated  priest,  and  called 
himself  chaplain  to  the  insurrectionary  army. 
Gower,  like  Jonson,  terms  him  a  prophet; 

"Balle  propheta  docet  quern  spiritus  ante  malig- 

nus 
Edocuitque,  sua  tune  ftiit  alta  schola.n 

Some  of  the  lines  in  which  the  agents  of  the 
pseudo-prophet  instigate  one  another  to  fury, 
are  curious  from  the  muster-roll  of  names. 

"  Watte  vocat  cui  Thome  venit,  neque  Simnte 
retardat, 

Batteque  Gibbe  simul  Hykke  venire  jubent. 
Colle  fitrit,    quern    Gibbe  juvat    nocumenta 
par  antes 

C^lm  qitibus  ad  damnum  Wille  coire  vovet, 
Hudde  ferit  quos   Judde    terit,   dum    Tibbe 
juvatur , 

Jakke  domosque  viros  vellit  et  ense  necat." 
Vox  Clam. 

After  all,  it  was  not  necessary  for  the  poet  to 
have  recourse  to  the  times  of  Richard  II.  for  a 
fanatic  ;  his  own  age  furnished  them  in  abun 
dance  ;  Osborne  says  that  many  of  the  Puritans 
believed  Prince  Henry  to  be  prefigured  in  the 
Apocalypse,  and  boldly  prophesied  that  he  should 
overthrow  the  beast ;  and  that  one  Ball,  a  j 
tailor  (and  not  improbably  the  person  whom  j 
Jonson  had  in  view),  was  so  far  overrun  with 
this  lunacy,  "as  to  put  out  money  on  adventure, 
i.e.,  to  receive  it  back,  double  or  treble,  when 
James  himself  should  be  elected  Pope  !"—  Tra 
ditional  Memoires  of  James  I.  §  38. 

Ball  (be  he  who  he  may)  is  again  mentioned 
by  Jonson  in  the  Execrationo/yulcan,  together 
with  Butter's  rival,  the  indefatigable  Captain: 

"  Or  Captain  Pamphlet's  horse  and  foot  that 

salley 
Upon  the  Exchange,  still  out  of  Pope's  Head 

alley  ; 

The  weekly  courants,  with  Paul's  seal,  and  all 
The  admired  discourses  of  the  prophet  Ball" 


3  And  being  l>\zc\i  desire  it.}  The  old  copy 
has  a  marginal  note  here — Archie  mourned  then. 
This  was  Archibald  Armstrong,  jester  to  James 
and  Charles  I.  Why  he  was  in  black  does  not 
appear.  The  court  was  then  in  mourning,  in 
deed,  for  the  death  of  James  : — but  Archy  might 
also  be  in  disgrace,  and  condemned  to  sable  for 
someact  of  impertinence.  This  licentious  buffoon 
was  something  of  a  fool,  more  of  a  knave,  and 
altogether  a  meddling  and  mischievous  agent  of 
the  factious  in  Church  and  State.  James  con 
trived  to  keep  him  in  some  order  by  means  of 
the  whip,  which  was  frequently  exercised  upon 
him  to  advantage  ;  but  the  unfortunate  Charles, 
with  whom  he  was  a  favourite,  gave  a  loose  to 
his  scurrility  which  he  had  more  than  one  occa 
sion  to  regret.  The  great  objects  of  Archie's 
malignity  were  the  bishops,  and  of  them  more 
particularly  Laud,  who  has  been  blamed  for 
noticing  his  attacks.  "As  Laud  was  at  the  head 
of  the  State,"  says  the  author  of  the  Discourse 
on  Irony,  p.  71,  ''he  should  have  despised  the 
jests  of  3ifool,  and  not  have  been  hurried  on  to 
speak  against  him  (in  the  Privy  Council),  but 
left  it  to  others,  who  would  have  been  glad,  upon 
the  least  intimation,  to  pay  their  court,  by  sacri 
ficing  a.  fool  to  his  resentment."  This  has  been 
repeated  a  thousand  times  ;  but  there  is  neither 
truth  nor  wisdom  in  the  observation.  Archie  was 
a  rancorous  bigot  to  the  discipline  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  ;  this  was  quickly  perceived  by  the 
favourers  of  the  Puritans  about  the  court,  and 
they  hastened  to  avail  themselves  of  his  pre 
judices  by  secretly  instigating  him  to  scurrilous 
jests  upon  Laud,  as  the  readiest  means  of  bring 
ing  the  hierarchy  into  contempt.  Not  to  know 
this,  argues  a  very  imperfect  acquaintance  with 
the  history  of  those  disastrous  times.  Even 
Osborne,  who  neither  loved  Laud  nor  his  cause, 
has  the  candour  to  acknowledge  that  Archie  not 
only  "  carried  on  the  contention  against  the  pre 
lates  for  divers  years,  but  received  such  en 
couragement,  that  he  often,  in  his  own  hearing, 
belched  in  his  face  such  miscarriages  as  he  was 
really  guilty  of,  and  might,  but  for  this  foul- 
mouthed  Scot,  have  been  forgotten  :  adding  such 
other  reproaches  of  his  own,  as  the  dignity  of  the 
Archbishop's  calling  and  greatness  of  his  parts 
could  not  in  reason  or  manners  admit." — Advice 
to  a  Son,  pt.  ii.  p.  12.  That  Osborne  after  this 
should  reprove  Laud  forappealing  to  the  Council, 
appears  not  very  creditable  to  his  judgment, 
especially,  as  he  immediately  adds,  that  "all 
the  Fool  did  was  but  a  symptom  of  the  strong 
and  inveterate  distemper  in  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen  against  the  calling  of  bishops,  out 
of  whose  ruins  the  major  part  of  the  Scottish 
nobility  had  feathered  their  nests. "  But  enough 
of  Archie. 
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i  Cust.  It  is  their  zeal. 

Reg.  Most  likely. 

i  Cust.    Have  you   no   other  of  that 
species? 

Reg.  Yes, 
But  dearer,  it  will  cost  you  a  shilling. 

i  Cust.  Verily, 
There  is  a  ninepence,  I  will  shed  no  more. 

Reg.  Not  to  the  good  of  the  saints  ? 

i  Cust.  I  am  not  sure 
That  man  is  good. 

Reg.  Read  from  Constantinople 
Nine  penn'orth. 

Tho.  "  They  give  out  here,  the  grand 

signior 

Is  certainly  turned  Christian ;  and  to  clear 
The  controversy  'twixt  the  Pope  and  him, 
Which  is  the  Antichrist,  he  means  to  visit 
The    church     at    Amsterdam   this     very 

summer, 
And  quit  all  marks  of  the  beast." 

i  Cust.  Now  joyful  tidings  ! 
Who  brought  in  this  1  which  emissary  ? 

Reg.  Buz, 
Your  countyman. 

1  Cust.  Now  blessed  be  the  man, 
And  his  whole  family,  with  the  nation  ! 

Reg.  Yes,  for  Amboyna,  and  the  justice 

there  P 

This  is  a  Dopper,  a  she  Anabaptist  ! 
Seal  and  deliver  her  her  news,  dispatch. 

2  Cust.  Have  you  any  news  from  the 
Indies?  any  miracle 

Done  in  Japan  by  the  Jesuits,  or  in  China? 

Nath.  No,  but  "we  hear  of  a  colony 

of  cooks 

To  be  set  ashore  on  the  coast  of  America, 
For  the  conversion  of  the  cannibals, 
And  making  them  good  eating  Christians." 

Here  comes  the  colonel  that  undertakes  it. 

Enter  Lickfinger. 

3  Cust.  Who,  Captain  Lickfinger? 
Lick.  News,  news,  my  boys  ! 

I  am  to  furnish  a  great  feast  to-day, 


And  I  would  have  what  news  the   office 

affords. 
Nath.  We  were  venting  some  of  you,  of 

your  new  project. 
Reg.   Afore   'twas  paid  for  1    you  were 

somewhat  too  hasty. 
P.  jun.    What,   Lickfinger  1   wilt    thou 

convert  the  cannibals 
With  spit  and  pan  divinity  ? 

Lick.  Sir,  for  that 

I  will  not  urge,  but  for  the  fire  and  zeal 
To  the  true  cause;    thus  I   have  under 
taken  : 

With  two  lay-brethren,  to  myself,  no  more, 
One  of  the  broach,  the  other  of  the  boiler, 
In  one  six  months,  and  by  plain  cookery, 
No  magic  to  it,  but  old  Japhet's  physic, 
The  father  of  the  European  arts, 
To  make  such  sauces  for  the  savages, 
And  cook  their  meats  with  those  enticing 

steams, 

As  it  would  make  our  cannibal-christians 
Forbear  the  mutual  eating  one  another, 
Which  they  do  do  more  cunningly  than  the 

wild 

Anthropophagi,  that  snatch  only  strangers, 
Like  my  old  patron's  dogs  there. 

P.  jun.  O,  my  uncle's  ! 
Is  dinner  ready,  Lickfinger  ? 

Lick.  When  you  please,  sir. 
I  was  bespeaking  but  a  parcel  of  news, 
To  strew  out  the  long  meal  withal,  but  it 

seems 

You  are  furnished  here  already. 
P.  jun.  O,  not  half. 
Lick.  What  court  news  is  there?   any 

proclamations 
Or  edicts  to  come  forth  ? 
Tho.  Yes,  there  is  one, 
That  the  king's  barber  has  got,  for  aid  of 

our  trade, 
Whereof  there  is  a  manifest  decay. 

"  A  precept  for  the  wearing  of  long  hair, 
To  run  to  seed,  to  sow  bald  pates  withal,9 
And  the  preserving  fruitful  heads  and  chins 
To  help  a  mystery  almost  antiquated. 


1  Yes,  for  Amboyna,  and  the  jttstice  there!] 
The  massacre  of  Amboyna  took  place  in  1622  ; 
but  the  news  of  it  did  not  reach  this  country  till 
the  commencement  of  1624,  so  that  the  horror  of 
it  was  in  all  its  freshness.  If  nations  could  ever 
profit  by  experience  ;  if  they  could  perceive  the 
danger  as  well  as  the  guilt  of  wantonly  venturing 
on  deeds  of  inhumanity  and  injustice,  this 
bloody  tragedie,  as  Wilson  calls  it,  would  not  be 
acted  wholly  in  vain.  Two  centuries  have  elapsed 
since  it  took  place,  yet  the  remembrance  of  it  is 
recent  m  the  breast  of  every  Englishman,  while 


the  Dutch  have  not  ceased  for  a  mament  t0 
labour  under  the  curse  of  their  barbarity,  and  to 
suffer  in  every  possible  mode  for  a  transaction, 
which  no  degree  of  punishment  will  ever  be 
thought  to  expiate,  no  time  erase  from  the  public 
mind.  [The  massacre  took  place  17  Feb.  1624.] 
2  ["  One  who  wore  side  hair  being  asked  of 
ane  other,  who  was  bald,  why  he  suffered  his 
haire  to  grow  so  long,  answered,  It  was  to  sie  if 
his  haire  would  grow  to  seed,  that  he  might  sow 
it  on  bald  pates." — Drummond's  Conversations 
with  Jonson.—V.  C.] 


SCENE  I.] 


THE  STAPLE  OF  NEWS. 


Such  as  are  bald  and  barren  beyond  hop«», 
Are  to  be  separated  and  set  by 
For  ushers  to  old  countesses  :  and  coachmen1 
To  mount  their  boxes  reverently,  and  drive, 
Like  lapwings,  with  a  shell  upon  their  heads, 
Thorough  the  streets. " 

Lick.  Have  you  no  news  of  the  stage  ? 
They'll  ask  me  about  new  plays  at  dinner 
time, 
And  I  should  be  as  dumb  as  a  fish. 

Tho.  Oyes. 

"There    is    a    legacy  left   to   the  king's 

players, 
Both   for   their   various   shifting  of  their 

scene, 
And  dextrous   change  of  their  persons  to 

all  shapes, 

And  all  disguises,  by  the  right  reverend 
Archbishop  of  Spalato."2 

Lick.  He  is  dead 
That  played  him  ! 

Tho.  Then  he  has  lost  his  share  of  the 

legacy. 
Lick.  What  news  of  Gondomar  ? 


1  Lick.  And  coachmen,  &c.]  This  seems  to 
be  a  part  of  Tom's  speech :  I  imagine  that 
Lickfinger  ought  not  to  speak  till  he  asks  the 
question, 

Have  you  no  news  of  the  stage  ? 

and  I  have  accordingly  reformed  the  speeches  in 
that  manner. — WHAL. 

There  was  no  need  of  change :  but  I  have  not 
disturbed  Whalley's  reformation,  as  he  calls  it. 

3  A  rchbishop  of  Spalato.  ]  Antonio  de  Dominis, 
Archbishop  of  Spalato,  in  Dalmatia,  and  the  pro 
totype  of  Archibald  Bowyer,  came  into  this 
country  about  1622.  Under  the  pretence  of 
having  renounced  the  errors  of  Popery,  he  ob 
tained  considerable  preferment  in  the  Church, 
and  was  for  some  time  Dean  of  Windsor.  Gon 
domar,  who  suspected  his  sincerity,  set  all  his 
engines  to  work,  and  at  length  discovered  the 
imposture.  Antonio  then  fled  from  England,  and 
read  a  second  recantation  at  Rome  :  he  was 
however  abandoned  to  neglect,  and  died  miser 
ably.  The  reader  now  .sees  the  drift  of  the  satire 
in  noticing  his  bequest  to  the  players  for  their 
dexterity  in  shifting  the  scene,  which  does  not, 
as  Mr.  Malone  supposes,  allude  to  the  use  of 
what  is  now  called  scenery,  but  simply  to  a 
change  of  place. 

3  For  putting  the  foor  English  play  was 
writ  of  him,  &c.]  This  play,  as  the  margin  of 
the  old  folio  tells  us,  was  the  Game  at  Chess. 
The  game  is  played,  as  Langbaine  says,  between 
one  of  the  Church  of  England  and  one  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  in  the  presence  of  Ignatius 
Loyola.  1 1  does  not  promise  much  amusement, 
and  yet  a  MS.  note  taken  by  Capell  from  an  old 
copy  of  this  play  describes  it  as  exceedingly 
popular.  "After  nine  days  (the  writer  adds) 


Tho.  "  A  second  fistula, 
Or  an  excoriation  at  the  least, 
For  putting  the  poor    English  play  was 

writ  of  him3 

To  such  a  sordid  use  as  is  said  he  did, 
Of  cleansing  his  posteriors." 

Lick.  Justice  !  justice  ! 

Tho.  "  Since  when,  he  lives  condemned 

to  his  share  at  Bruxels, 
And  there  sits  filing  certain  politic  hinges, 
To  hang  the  states  on  he  has  heaved  ofi 

the  hooks." 

Lick.  What  must  you  have  for  these  ? 

P.  fun.  Thou  shalt  pay  nothing, 
But  reckon  them  in  the  bill.    \_Exit  Lick.] 

There's  twenty  pieces, 
Her  grace  bestows  upon  the  office,  Tom : 
Write  thou  that  down  for  news. 

Reg.  We  may  well  do't, 
We  have  not  many  such. 

P.  fun.  There's  twenty  more, 
If  you  say  so  ;  my  princess  is  a  princess  ! 
And  put  that  too  under  the  office  seal. 


wherein  I  have  heard  the  actors  say  they  took 
fifteen  hundred  pounds  (this  is  an  incredible 
sum),  the  Spanish  faction  got  the  play  suppressed, 
and  the  author,  Master  Thomas  Middleton,  com 
mitted  to  prison,  where  he  lay  some  time,  and 
at  last  got  out  upon  this  petition  to  King  James: 

"  A  harmless  Game  coyned  only  for  delight, 
Was  played  betwixt  the  black  house  and  the 

white ; 
The  white  house  won.  Yet  still  the  black  doth 

brag, 

They  had  the  power  to  put  me  in  the  bag. 
Use  but  your  royal  hand,  'twill  set  me  free, 
Tis  but  removing  of  a  man — that's  ME." 

From  the  MS.  notes  to  Langbaine,  it  appears 
that  Gondomar  (the  black  house)  had  other  mo 
tives  of  complaint  besides  his  defeat ;  for  the 
play  was  embellished  with  an  engraved  frontis 
piece,  where  he  was  introduced  in  propria  per 
sona,  in  no  very  friendly  conversation  with 
Loyola. 

Gondomar's  second  fistula  must  be  set  down 
to  the  poet's  account  ;  his  first  is  mentioned  in 
all  the  histories  of  the  time.  The  allusion  of  the 
whole  passage,  as  well  as  the  exclamation  of 
Lickfinger  which  follows  it,  is  taken  from 
Rabelais'  inimitable  description  of  the  transac 
tions  which  took  place  with  the  good  Bishop 
Homenas,  at  the  blessed  Island  of  Papimania. 

[Gifford  should  have  called  Gondomar  the 
Hack  knight,  not  house.  ' '  Yonder  Black  Knight, 
the  fistula  ot  Europe."  The  gains  from  this  play 
must  have  been  greater  than  Malone  supposed. 
On  Aug.  14,  1624,  Sir  F.  Nethersoll  wrote  to 
Carleton  (Cal.  Jac.  I.  p.  327)  that  it  was  "so 
popular  that  the  players  gained  ioo/.  anight." — 
F.  C.J 
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THE  STAPLE  OF  NEWS. 


[ACT  in. 


Cym.  [  Takes  Pecunia  aside,  while  Fitton 
courts  the  Waiting-women.] — If  it  will 
please  your  grace  to  sojourn  here, 

And  take  my  roof  for  covert,   you  shall 
know 

The  rites  belonging   to  your  blood  and 
birth, 

Which  few  can  apprehend  :  these  sordid 
servants, 

Which  rather  are  your  keepers  than  at 
tendants, 

Should  not  come  near  your  presence.     I 
would  have 

You  waited  on  by  ladies,  and  your  train 

Borne  up  by  persons  of  quality  and  honour; 

Your  meat  should  be  served  in  with  curious 
dances, 

And  set  upon  the  board  with  virgin  hands, 

Tuned  to  their  voices ;  not  a  dish  removed 

But  to  the  music,  nor  a  drop  of  wine 

Mixt  with  his  water  without  harmony. 
Pec.  You  are  a  courtier,  sir,  or  somewhat 
more, 

That  have  this  tempting  language. 
Cym.  I  am  your  servant, 

Excellent  princess,  and  would   have  you 
appear 

That  which  you  are :  come  forth  the  state 
and  wonder 

Of  these  our  times,  dazzle  the  vulgar  eyes, 

And  strike   the   people  blind  with  admi 
ration. 

P.  Can.  Why,  that's  the  end  of  wealth  ! 
thrust  riches  outward, 

And  remain  beggars  within ;  contemplate 
nothing 

But  the  vile  sordid  things  of  time,  place, 
money, 

And  let  the  noble  and  the  precious  go : 

Virtue  and  honesty  ;  hang  them,  poor  thin 
membranes 

Of  honour  !   who  respects  them  ?    O,  the 
fates, 

How  hath  all  just  true  reputation  fallen 


Since  money,  this  base  money,  'gan  to  have 
any  !  [Aside. 

Band.  Pity   the  gentleman    is  not   im 
mortal. 
Wax.  As  he  gives  out  the  place  is  by 

description. 
Fit.    A  very  paradise,   if  you  saw  all, 

lady. 
Wax.  I  am  the  chambermaid,  sir,  you 

mistake, 

My  lady  may  see  all. 
Fit.  Sweet  Mistress  Statute,  gentle  Mis 
tress  Band, 

And  Mother  Mortgage,  do  but  get  her  grace 
To  sojourn  here. 

Pick.  I  thank  you,  gentle  Wax. 

Mor.  If  it  were  a  chattel,  I  would  try 

my  credit. 
Pick.  So  it  is,  for  term  of  life,  we  count 

it  so. 
Sta.  She  means  inheritance  to  him  and 

his  heirs : 

Or  that  he  could  assure  a  state  of  years  ; 
I'll  be  his  Statute-staple,  Statute-merchant, 
Or  what  he  please. 
Pick.   He  can  expect  no  more. 
Band.  His  cousin,  Alderman  Security, 

That  he  did  talk  of  so  e'en  now 

Sta.  Who  is 
The  very  brooch  of  the  bench,  gem  of  the 

city. 

Band.  He  and  his  deputy,   but  assure 
his  life 

For  one  seven  years 

Sta.  And  see  what  we'll  do  for  him, 
Upon  his  scarlet  motion. 
Band.  And  old  chain 
That  draws  the  city  ears. 

Wax.  When  he  says  nothing, 
But  twirls  it  thus. 
Sta.  A  moving  oratory  1 
Band.  ' '  Dumb  rhetoric  and  silent  elo 
quence  !" 
As  the  fine  poet  says.1 


1  As  thefitie  poet  says.]  A  sneering  allusion 
to  these  lines  of  Daniel : 

"  Ah  !  beauty,  siren,  fair  inchanting  good, 
Sweet  silent  rhetoric  of  persuading  eyes  ; 
Dumb  eloquence,  whose  power  doth  move  the 

blood 

More  than  the  words  or  wisdom  of  the  wise." 
WHAL. 

It  is  but  fair  to  give  the  remainder  of  this  stanza, 
in  which  the  thought  is  wofully  wire-drawn  : 

"  Still  harmony,  whose  diapason  lies 
Within  a  brow,  the  key  which  passions  move 
To  ravish  sense,  and  play  a  world  in  love." 

There  was  no  great  kindness  between  Daniel  and 


our  poet  ;  but  I  know  not  the  cause  of  their 
mutual  dislike.  Both  were  patronized  by  Lucy, 
Countess  of  Bedford,  and  Jonson  tells  her  noble 
friend,  the  Countess  of  Rutland,  that  Daniel 
"  envied  him,  though  he  bore  him  no  ill-will  on 
his  part."  He  could  not  have  hazarded  this  to 
such  a  personage,  unless  the  fact  had  been 
notorious ;  and  this  circumstance  may  serve  to 
admonish  us,  when  we  find  an  occasional  reflec 
tion  in  Jonson,  not  to  set  ii  down  immediately 
to  the  score  of  malignity,  and  conclude  \vith 
Messrs.  Chalmers,  Steevens,  Malone,  &c.,  that 
he  is  in  every  case  a  wanton  and  unprovoked 
aggressor.  [He  told  Drummond  "  Ihiuici  was 
.•sies  with  him."  He  was  "  a  goou  honest 
uian,had  no  children:  but  no  poet." — F.  C.J 
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THE  STAPLE  OF  NEWS. 


Fit.  Come,  they  all  scorn  us ; 
Do  you  not  see't  ?  the  family  of  scorn  ! 
Bro.  Do  not  believe  him  :  gentle  Master 

Picklock, 

They  understood  you  not ;  the  gentlewo 
men, 
They  thought  you  would  have  my  lady 

sojourn  with  you, 

And  you  desire  but  now  and  then  a  visit. 
Pick.  Yes,  if  she  pleased,  sir,  it  would 

much  advance 

Unto  the  office,  her  continual  residence  : 
I  speak  but  as  a  member. 

Brj.  Tis  enough. 

I  apprehend  you :  and  it  shall  go  hard 
But  I'll  so  work  as  somebody  shall  work 

her. 
Pick.  Pray  you  change  with  our  master 

but  a  word  about  it. 
P.  jun.  Well,  Lickfinger,  see  that  our 

meat  be  ready. 
Thou  hast  news  enough. 

Lick.  Something  of  Bethlem  Gabor,1 
And  then  I  am  gone. 

Tho.  "We  hear  he  has  devised 
A  drum  to  fill  all  Christendom  with  the 

sound : 

But  that  he  cannot  draw  his  forces  near  it 
To  march  yet  for  the  violence  of  the  noise. 
And  therefore  he  is  fain  by  a  design 
To  carry  them  in  the  air,  and  at  some  dis 
tance, 

Till  he  be  married,  then  they  shall  ap 
pear." 

Lick.  Or  never  ;  well,  God  be  wi'  you ! 

stay,  who's  here? 
A  little  of  the  Duke  of  Bavier,  and  then 

Nath.  "He  has  taken  a  grey  habit,  and 
is  turned 


The  church's  miller,   grinds  the  catholic 

grist 
With  every  wind  ;    and  Tilly  takes  the 

toll." 

4  Cust.  Have  you  any  news  of  the  pa 
geants  to  send  down 

Into  the  several  counties?  All  the  country 

Expected     from    the    city    most    brave 
speeches 

Now  at  the  coronation.* 
Lick.  It  expected 

More  than  it  understood  ;  for  they  stand 
mute, 

Poor  innocent  dumb  things  ;  they  are  but 
wood, 

As  is  the  bench  and  blocks   they  were 
wrought  on :  yet 

If  May-day  come,  and  the  sun  shine,  per 
haps 

They'll  sing  like  Memnon's  statue,  and  be 

vocal.8 

5^ Cust.  Have  you  any  forest  news  ? 
Tho.  None  very  wild",  sir, 

Some  tame  there  is,  out  of  the  forest  of 
fools. 

"  A  new  park  is  a  making  there,  to  sever 
Cuckolds  of  antler,  from  the  rascals.  Such 
Whose  wives  are  dead,  and  have  since  cast 

their  heads, 
Shall  remain  cuckolds  pollard." 

Lick.  Ill  have  that  news. 
I  Cust.  And  I. 
a  Cust.  And  1. 

3  Cust.  And  I. 

4  Cust.  And  I. 

5  Cust.  And  I. 

Cym.  Sir,  I  desire  to  be  excused  ;  [to  P. 

jun.]  and,  madam, 
I  cannot  leave  my  office  the  first  day. 


1  Something  of  Bethlem  Color ^  This  person, 
who  is  sometimes  called  Beth.  Gabriel,  was 
Prince  of  Transylvania.  He  had  interest  enough 
to  get  himself  declared  King  of  Hungary  ;  but 
being  shortly  afterwards  suspected  of  meditating 
an  alliance  with  the  Turks,  and  forming  designs 
hostile  to  Christendom,  he  was  abandoned  by 
his  new  subjects.  His  exploits  were  of  the  ro 
mantic  kind,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  in  forty 
general  battles :  so  that  the  Mercuries,  foreign 
and  domestic,  rang  with  his  achievements,  about 
this  time.  He  died  in  1629.  Godwin  has  taken 
the  name  for  the  military  hero  of  his  St.  Leon. 

8  Now  at  tfie  Coronation.}  James  died  on 
the  ayth  March,  1625  ;  this  play  therefore  appears 
to  have  been  brought  out  in  the  interval  between 
that  day  and  the  first  of  May.  Whoever  wishes 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  those 
brave  speeches  expected  by  the  country,  must 


turn  to  those  which  were  introduced  into  the 
city  pageants  on  the  accession  of  James  by  our 
poet,  among  many  others,  and  of  which  enough 
and  more  than  enough  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Chronicles  of  the  times. 

•  If  May-day  come,  and  the  sun  skint t  per 
haps 

They'll  sing  like  Memnon's  statue,  and  be 
vocal.}  May-day  was  a  day  of  general  festivity, 
and  more  especially  with  the  good  citizens  of 
London,  who  had  the  happiness  of  enjoying  some 
of  their  favourite  processions  on  it.  The  trite 
allusion  in  the  next  line  may  be  best  explained 
by  a  quotation  from  Akenside : 

"  As  Memnon's  marble^?r»f,  renowned  of  old 
By  fablinsj  Nilus,  at  the  potent  touch 
Of  morni-ig,  uttered  from  its  inmost  frame 
Unbidden  music." — Pleasures  of  I  mag. 
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[ACT  in. 


My  cousin  Fitton  here  shall   wait  upon 

you, 

And  emissary  Picklock. 
P.  jun.  And  Tom  Clericus? 
Cym.    I  cannot  spare  him  yet,  but  he 

shall  follow  you 
When  they  have  ordered  the  rolls.  Shut  up 

the  office 
When  you  have  done,  till  two  o'clock. 

\Exeunt  all  but  Thomas  and  Nath. 

Enter  Shunfield,  Almanac,  and  Madrigal. 

Shun.  By  your  leave,  clerks, 
Where  shall  we  dine  to-day  ?  do  you  know  ? 

Nath.  Thejeerers!1 

Aim.  Where  is  my  fellow  Fitton? 

Tho.  New  gone  forth. 

Shun.  Cannot  your  office  tell  us  what 

brave  fellows 

Do   eat    together  to-day   in   town,    and 
where  ? 

Tho.  Yes,  there's  a  gentleman,  the  brave 

heir,  young  Pennyboy, 
Dines  in  Apollo. 

Mad.  Come,  let's  thither  then, 
I  have  supt  in  Apollo. 

Aim.  With  the  Muses? 

Mad.  No, 

But    with    two  gentlewomen    called    the 
Graces. 

Aim.  They  were  ever  three  in  poetry. 

Mad.  This  was  truth,  sir.8 

Tho.  Sir,  Master  Fitton's  there  too, 

Shun.  All  the  better. 

Aim.  We  may  have  a  jeer  perhaps. 

Shun.  Yes,  you'll  drink,  doctor, 
If  there  be  any  good  meat,  as  much  good 

wine  now 
As  would  lay  up  a  Dutch  ambassador. 


Tho.  If  he  dines  there  he's  sure  to  have 
good  meat, 

For  Lickfinger  provides  the  dinner. 
Aim.  Who! 

The  glory  of    the    kitchen!     that   holds 
cookery 

A  trade  from  Adam,  quotes  his  broths  and 
salads, 

And  swears  he  is  not  dead  yet,  but  trans 
lated 

In  some  immortal  crust,  the  paste  of  al 
monds  ! 

Mad.  The  same*  He  holds  no  man  can 
be  a  poet 

That  is  not  a  good  cook,3  to  know  the 
palates 

And  several  tastes  of  the  time.     He  draws 
all  arts 

Out  of  the  kitchen  but  the  art  of  poetry, 

Which    he    concludes    the    same     with 

cookery. 

Shun.  Tut,  he  maintains  more  heresies 
than  that. 

He'll  draw  the  magisterium  from  a  minced- 
pie, 

And  prefer  jellies  to  your  julaps,  doctor. 
Aim.    I  was  at  an  olla  podrida  of  his 
making, 

Was  a  brave  piece  of  cookery  :  at  a  fune 
ral ! 

But  opening  the  pot-lid  he  made  us  laugh, 

Who  had  wept  all  day,  and  sent  us  such  a 
tickling 

Into  our  nostrils,  as  the  funeral  feast 

Had  been  a  wedding-dinner ! 
Shun.  Give  him  allowance, 

And  that  but  a  moderate,  he  will  make 
a  syren 

Sing  in  the  kettle,  send  in  an  Arion, 

In  a  brave  broth,  and  of  a  watery  green, 


i  The  Jeerersf}  The  old  folio,  which  is 
miserably  incorrect,  gives  this  to  Shunfield.  It 
must  be  as  it  now  stands,  unless  the  reader 
choose  rather  to  give  the  exclamation  to  Tho. 
Barber. 

*  This  was  truth,  sir.}  It  appears  from  the 
elegant  rules  drawn  up  by  J onion  for  the  regula 
tion  of  his  Club,  that  women  of  character  were 
not  excluded  from  attending  the  meetings. 

"  Probee  femina  nonrefudiantor™ 

So  that  we  have  an  allusion  to  a  fact  well  known 
at  the  time;  though  the  name  of  the  "two 
Graces"  were  not  mentioned  From  the  manner 
in  which  Marmion  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of 
Jonson)  speaks  of  hi*  entertainment  there,  it 
may  be  safely  concluded  thai  an  admission  to  it 
was  a  favour  of  no  ordinary  kind.  The  "  boon 
Delphic  god  "  was  our  poet. 


*'  Careless.  I  am  full 

Of  oracles,  I  am  come  from  Apollo—— 
Emilia.   From  Apollo  ! 
Careless.  From  the  heaven 
Of  my  delight,  where  the  boon  Delphic  god 
Drinks  sack  and  keeps  his  Bacchanalia, 
And  has  his  incense,  and  his  altars  smoking, 
And  speaks  in  sparkling  prophecies ;  thence  I 

come, 

My  brains  perfumed  with  the  rich  Indian  vapour, 
And  heightened  with  conceits.     From  tempting 

beauties, 

From  dainty  music,  and  poetic  strains, 
From  bowls  of  nectar,  and  ambrpsiac  dishes ; 
From  witty  varlets,  fine  companions, 
And  from  a  mighty  continent  of  pleasure 
Sails  thy  brave  Careless." — Fine  Companion, 

8          He  holds  no  man  can  be  a  poet 
That  is  not  a  good  cook.  J     This  is  literally 
from  Athenaeus,  of  which  more  hereafter. 
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Just  the  sea-colour,  mounted  on  the  back 
Of  a  grown  conger,  but  in  such  a  posture 
As  all  the  world  would  take  him  for  a  dol 
phin. 

Mad.  He's  a  rare  fellow  without  ques 
tion  !  but 
He  holds  some  paradoxes. 

Aim.  Ay,  and  pseudodoxes, 
Marry  for   most,   he's    orthodox    in    the 

kitchen. 

Mad.  And  knows  the  clergy's  taste ! 
Aim.  Ay,  and  the  laity's! 
Shun.  You  think  not  of  your  time  ;  we 

shall  come  too  late 
If  we  go  not  presently. 
Mad.  Away  then. 
Shun.  Sirs, 
You  must  get  of  this  news,  to  store  your 

office, 
Who  dines  and  sups  in  the  town  ;  where 

and  with  whom  ; 

It  will  be  beneficial :  when  you  are  stored, 
And  as  we  like  our  fare,  we  shall  reward 

you. 

Nath,  A  hungry  trade  'twill  be. 
Tho.  Much  like  Duke  Humphry's, 
But  now  and  then,  as  the  wholesome  pro 
verb  says, 

'Twill  obsonare  famem  ambulando. 
Nath.  Shut  up  the  office,  gentle  brother 

Thomas. 
Tho.  Brother  Nathaniel,  I  have  the  wine 

for  you.1 

I  hope  to  see  us  one  day  emissaries. 
Nath.  Why  not  ?    'Slid,  I  despair  not  to 
be  master.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. — A  Room  in  Pennyboy  senior  s 
House. 

Enter  Pennyboy  sen.  and  Broker,  at 
different  doors. 

P.  sen.  How  now  !  I  think  I  was  born 

under  Hercules'  star, 
Nothing  but  trouble  and  tumult  to  oppress 

me  ! 
Why    come  you    back?    where    is    your 

charge  ? 

Bro.  I  have  brought 
A  gentleman  to  speak  with  you. 

P.  sen.  To  speak  with  me  ! 
You  know  'tis  death  for  me  to  speak  with 

any  man. 
What  is  he  ?   set  me  a  chair. 


1  /  have  the  iviitc  for yoii.\  A  prover  iial  ex 
pression.  I  have  the  perquisites  (of  th«  office) 
which  you  are  to  share. 


Bro.  He  is  the  master 
Of  the  great  office. 
P.  sen.  What? 
Bro.  The  Staple  of  News, 
A  mighty  thing,  they  talk  six  thousand  a 

year. 
P.  sen.  Well,  bring  your  six  in.     Where 

have  you  left  Pecunia? 
Bro.  Sir,  in  Apollo,  they  are  scarce  set. 
P.  sen.  Bring  six. 

[Exit  Broker,  and  returns  with 

Cymbal. 

Bro.  Here  is  the  gentleman. 
P.  sen.  He  must  pardon  me, 
I  cannot  rise,  a  diseased  man. 

Cym.  By  no  means,  sir  ; 
Respect  your  health  and  ease. 
P.  sen.  It  is  no  pride  in  me, 
But  pain,  pain.    What's  your  errand,  sir, 

to  me? 

Broker,  return  to  your  charge,  be  Argus- 
eyed, 

Awake  to  the  affair  you  have  in  hand, 
Serve  in  Apollo,  but  take  heed  of  Bacchus. 
\Exit  Broker. 
Go  on,  sir. 

Cym.  I  am  come  to  speak  with  you. 

P.  sen.  "Tis  pain  for  me  to  speak,  a  very 

death  ; 
But  I  will  hear  you. 

Cym.  Sir,  you  have  a  lady 
That  sojourns  with  you. 
P.  sen.  Ha !  I  am  somewhat  short 

In  my  sense  too 

Cym.  Pecunia. 

P.  sen.  O'  that  side 

Very  imperfect ;  on 

Cym.  Whom  I  would  draw 
Oftener  to  a    poor    office   I   am  master 

of 

P.  sen.  My  hearing  is  very  dead,    you 

must  speak  quicker. 
Cym.  Or,  if  it  please  you,  sir,  to  let  her 

sojourn 

In  part  with  me ;  I  have  a  moiety 
We  will  divide,  half  of  the  profits. 

P.  sen.  Ha ! 
I    hear    you    better    now.      How    come 

they  in  ? 

Is  it  a  certain  business  or  a  casual  ? 
For  I  am  loth  to  seek  out  doubtful  courses, 
Run  any  hazardous  paths  ;  I  love  straight 

ways, 
A  just  and  upright  man !    now  all  trade 

totters  ; 
The  trade  of  money  is  fallen  two  in  the 

hundred : 

That  was  a  certain  trade  while  the  age  was 
thrifty, 
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And  men  good  husbands,  looked  unto  their 

stocks, 
Had  their  minds  bounded  ;  now  the  public  . 

riot 

Prostitutes  all,  scatters  away  in  coaches, 
In  footmen's  coats,  and  waiting  women's 

gowns, 
They  must  have  velvet  haunches,  with  a 

pox ! 

Now  taken  up,  and  yet  not  pay  the  use  ; 
Bate  of  the  use  !  I  am  mad  with  this  time's 

manners.  [  Vehemently  and  loud. 

Cym.  You  said  e'en  now  it  was  death  for 

you  to  speak. 
P.  sen.  Ay,  but  an  anger,  a  just  anger, 

as  this  is, 

Puts  life  in  man.    Who  can  endure  to  see 

[Starts  from  his  chair. 

The  fury  of  men's  gullets  and  their  groins? 

What  fires,   what   cooks,   what   kitchens 

might  be  spared  ? 
What  stews,  ponds,  parks,  coops,  garners, 

magazines  ? 

What  velvets,  tissues,  scarfs,  embroideries, 
And  laces  they  might  lack?    They  covet 

things 
Superfluous  still ;  when  it  were  much  more 

honour 
They  could  want  necessary:   what  need 

hath  nature 

Of  silver  dishes  or  gold  chamber-pots? 
Of  perfumed  napkins,  or  a  numerous  family 
To  see  her  eat  ?  poor  and  wise,  she  requires 
Meat  only  ;  hunger  is  not  ambitious : 
Say  that  you  were  the  emperor  of  pleasures, 
The    great    dictator   of   fashions    for  all 

Europe, 
And  had  the  pomp  of  all  the  courts  and 

kingdoms, 

Laid  forth  unto  the  show,  to  make  yourself 
Gazed  and  admired  at ;  you  must  go  to 

bed, 
And  take  your  natural  rest:  then  all  this 

vanisheth. 
Your  bravery  was  but  shown  ;  'twas  not 

possest : 
While  it   did   boast   itself,  it  was  then 

perishing. 
Cym.  This  man  has  healthful  lungs. 

[Aside. 

P.  sen.  All  that  excess 
Appeared  as  little  yours  as  the  spectators' : 
It  scarce  fills  up  the  expectation 
Of  a  few  hours,  that  entertains  men's  lives. 
Cym.   He  has  the   monopoly  of  sole- 
speaking.  {Aside. 
Why,  good  sir,  you  talk  all. 

P.  sen.  [angrily.']  Why  should  I  not? 
s  it    not  under  mine  own  roof,  my  ceiling  ? 


Cym.  But  I  came  here  to  talk  with  you. 
P.  sen.  Why,  an  I  will  not 
Talk  with  you,  sir !    you  are  answered ; 
who  sent  for  you  ? 

Cym.  Nobody  sent  for  me 

P.  sen.  But  you  came  ;  why  then, 
Go  as  you  came,  here's  no  man  holds  you ; 

there, 

There  lies  your  way,  you  see  the  door. 
Cym.  This  is  strange  ! 
P.  sen.  Tis  my  civility  when  I  do  not 

relish 
The  party  or  his  business.     Pray  you  be 

gone,  sir, 
I'll  have  no  venture  in    your  shop,   the 

office, 
Your  bark  of  six,  if  'twere  sixteen,  good 

sir. 

Cym.  You  are  a  rogue. 
P.  sen.  I  think  I  am,  sir,  truly. 
Cym.  A  rascal  and  a  money-bawd. 
P.  sen.  My  surnames. 
Cym.  A  wretched  rascal—— 
P.  sen.  You  will  overflow 
And  spill  all. 

Cym.  Caterpillar,  moth, 

Horseleech,  and  dung-worm 

P.  sen.  Still  you  lose  your  labour. 
I  am  a  broken  vessel,  all  runs  out : 
A  shrunk  old  dryfat.     Fare  you  well,  good 
six !  [Exeunt. 

[Cen.  "  A  notable  tough  rascal,  this  old 
Pennyboy  !  right  city-bred  ! 

Mirth.  In  Silver-street,  the  region  of 
money,  a  good  seat  for  a  usurer. 

Tat.  He  has  rich  ingredients  in  him,  I 
warrant  you,  if  they  were  extracted  ;  a  true 
receipt  to  make  an  alderman,  an  he  were 
well  wrought  upon  according  to  art. 

Expect.  I  would  fain  see  an  alderman  in 
chimia,  that  is,  a  treatise  of  aldermanity 
truly  written ! 

Cen.  To  shew  how  much  it  differs  from 
urbanity. 

Mirth.  Ay,  or  humanity.  Either  would 
appear  in  this  Pennyboy,  an  he  were 
rightly  distilled.  But  how  like  you  the 
news  ?  you  are  gone  from  that. 

Cen.  O,  they  are  monstrous !  scurvy 
and  stale,  and  too  exotic  !  ill-cooked  and 
ill-dished  ! 

Expect.  They  were  as  good  yet  as  butter 
could  make  them  ! 

Tat.  In  a  word,  they  were  beastly  but 
tered  :  he  shall  never  come  on  my  bread 
more,  nor  in  my  mouth,  if  I  can  help  it. 
I  have  better  news  from  the  bakehouse  by 
ten  thousand  parts,  in  a  morning  ;  or  the 
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conduits  in  Westminster :  all  the  news  of 
Tuttle-street,  and  both  the  Alm'ries,  the 
two  Sanctuaries,  long  and  round  Wool- 
staple,  with  King's-street,  and  Canon-row 
to  boot. 

Mirth.  Ay,  my  Gossip  Tattle  knew  what 
fine  slips  grew  in  Gardener 's-lane ;  who 
kist  the  butcher's  wife  with  the  cow's 
breath  ;  what  matches  were  made  in  the 
Bowling-alley,  and  what  bets  were  vfon 
and  lost ;  how  much  grist  went  to  the 
Mill,1  and  what  besides  :  who  conjured  in 
Tuttle-fields,  and  how  many,  when  they 
never  came  there:  and  which  boy  rode  upon 
Doctor  Lamb  in  the  likeness  of  a  roaring 
lion,  that  run  away  with  him  in  his  teeth, 
and  has  not  devoured  him  yet. 

Tat.  Why,  I  had  it  from  my  maid  Joan 
Hearsay ;  and  she  had  it  from  a  limb  o' 
the  school,  she  says,  a  little  limb  of  nine 
year  old  ;  who  told  her  the  master  left  out 
his  conjuring  book  one  day,  and  he  found 
it,  and  so  the  fable  came  about.  But 
whether  it  were  true  or  no,  we  gossips  are 
bound  to  believe  it,  an't  be  once  out  and 
a-foot :  how  should  we  entertain  the  time 
else,  or  find  ourselves  in  fashionable  dis 
course  for  all  companies,  if  we  do  not 
credit  all,  and  make  more  of  it  in  the 
reporting  ? 

Cen.  For  my  part,  I  believe  it :  an  there 
were  no  wiser  than  I,  I  would  have  ne'er  a 
cunning  schoolmaster  in  England.  I  mean 
a  cunning  man  a  schoolmaster  ;  that  is,  a 
conjurer  or  a  poet,  or  that  had  any  ac 
quaintance  with  a  poet.  They  make  all 
their  scholars  play-boys  !  Is't  not  a  fine 
sight  to  see  all  our  children  made  inter- 
luders  ?  Do  we  pay  our  money  for  this  ? 
we  send  them  to  learn  their  grammar  and 
their  Terence,  and  they  learn  their  play- 
books  !  Well,  they  talk  we  shall  have  no 
more  parliaments,2  God  bless  us  !  but  an 
we  have,  I  hope  Zeal-of-the-land-Busy  and 
my  gossip  Rabbi  Troubletruth  will  start 
up,  and  see  we  shall  have  painful  good 


ministers  to  keep  school  and  catechize  our 
youth,  and  not  teach  them  to  speak  plays 
and  act  fables  of  false  news  in  this  manner, 
to  the  super-vexation  of  town  and  country, 
with  a  wannion  !"] 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I.—  The  Devil  Tavern.     The 
Apollo. 

Pennyboy  jun.  Fitton,  Shunfield,  Alma 
nac,  Madrigal,  Pennyboy  Canter,  and 
Picklock,  discovered  at  table. 

P.  jun.  Come,  gentlemen,  let's  breathe 

from  healths  awhile. 

This  Lickfinger  has  made  us  a  good  dinner 
For  our  Pecunia :  what  shall's  do  with  our 
selves 
While  the  women  water  and  the  fiddlers 

eat? 

Fit.  Let's  jeer  a  little.3 
P.  jun.  Jeer !  what's  that  ? 
Shun.  Expect,  sir. 
Aim.  We  first  begin  with  ourselves  and 

then  at  you. 
Shun.  A  game  we  use. 
Mad.  We  jeer  all  kind  of  persons 
We  meet  withal,  of  any  rank  or  quality, 
And  if  we  cannot  jeer  them  we  jeer  our 
selves. 
P.  Can.  A  pretty  sweet  society,  and  a 

grateful ! 

Pick.  Pray  let's  see  some. 
Shun.  Have  at  you  then,  lawyer. 
They  say  there  was  one  of  your  coat  in 

Bethlem  lately. 
Aim.  I  wonder  all  his  clients  were  not 

there. 

Mad.  They  were  the  madder  sort. 
Pick.  Except,  sir,  one 
Like  you,  and  he  made  verses. 

Fit.  Madrigal, 
A  jeer ! 

Mad.  I  know. 


1  [Tliis  Mill  gave  its  name  to  Millbank.  The 
stream  which  turned  it  ran  where  Great  College- 
street  now  stands.  Ben  Jonson,  as  an  old 
"Westminster,"  was  thoroughly  familiar  with 
all  these  localities.— F.  C.] 

8  Well,  they  talk  we  shall  have  no  more  par 
liaments,  &c.]  These  "  ridiculous  gossips,"  as 
the  author  calls  them,  tattle  the  cant  of  the 
times :  their  language,  however,  was  fearfully 
ominous  ;  and  actors  and  spectators  were  uncon 
sciously  sporting  on  the  verge  of  a  precipice, 
which  no  long  time  after  betrayed  their  feet  and  : 
plunged  them  into  the  abyss  together. 


*  Let's  jeer  a  little .]  This  JEERING  has 
scarcely  more  to  interest  the  reader  "than  the 
vapouring  in  Bartholomew  Fair.  Jonson's 
obj  ect  was  to  expose  to  scorn  and  ridicule  the 
pestilent  humour  of  a  set  of  bullies  then  in 
ogue.  As  the  chief  characteristics  of  this  game 
were  dulness  and  impudence,  and  as  it  did  not 
enter  into  the  poet's  plan  to  change  its  nature  by 
the  admixture  of  any  quality  less  odious,  he  has 
contented  himself  with  merely  playing  it  as  it 
was  unq  icstionably  played  in  society,  by  the 
Shunfielc  4  and  Madrigals  of  the  day. 
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Shun.  But  what  did  you  do,  lawyer, 
When  you  made  love  to  Mistress  Band  at 
dinner  ? 

Mad.  Why,  of  an  advocate  he  grew  the 
client. 

P.  jun.  Well  played,  my  poet. 

Mad.  And  shewed  the  law  of  nature 
Was  there  above  the  common-law. 

Shun.  Quit,  quit ! 

P.  jun.  Call  you  this  jeering !  I  can  play 

at  this, 
'Tis  like  a  ball  at  tennis. 

Fit.  Very  like; 
But  we  were  not  well  in. 

Aim.  It  is  indeed,  sir, 
When  we  do  speak  at  volley1  all  the  ill 
We  can  one  of  another. 

Shun.  As  this  morning 
(I  would  you  had  heard  us)  of  the  rogue 
your  uncle. 

Aim.  That  money-bawd. 

Mad.  We  called  him  a  coat-card 
Of  the  last  order. 

P.  jun.  What  is  that,  a  knave  ? 

Mad.  Some    readings   have  it  so,   my 

manuscript 
Doth  speak  it  varlet. 

P.  Can.  And  yourself  a  fool 
Of  the  first  rank,  and  one  shall  have  the 

leading 

Of  the  right-hand  file  under  this  brave 
commander. 

P.  jun.  What  sayst  thou,  Canter? 

P.  Can.  Sir,  I  say  this  is 
A  very  wholesome  exercise  and  comely. 
Like  lepers  showing  one  another  their  scabs, 
Or  flies  feeding  on  ulcers. 

P.  jun.  What  news,  gentlemen, 
Have    you  any  news    for    after    dinner? 

methinks 
We  should  not  spend  our  time  unprofitably. 

P.  Can.    They  never  lie,    sir,   between 

meals  ;  'gainst  supper 
You  may  have  a  bale  or  two  brought  in. 

Fit.  This  Canter 
Is  an  old  envious  knave ! 


1  When  we  do  sfeak  at  volley.]  A  la  volte, 
Fr. ,  heedlessly,  without  due  consideration,  &c. 
The  phrase  occurs  again  in  the  New  Inn : 

"  You  must  not  give  credit 
To  all  that  ladies  publicly  profess, 
Or  talk  o'  the  volee  unto  their  servants." 

[Gifford  did  not  know  that  volley  is  a  technical 
term  in  the  games  of  tennis  and  racquets.  To 
volley  a  ball  is  to  strike  it  before  it  touches  the 
ground,  instead  of  waiting  for  the  rebound  which 
gives  time  for  a  steady  aim. — F.  C.] 

*  Our  shot-clog,  &c.]  Whalley's  explanation 
of  this  term  (vol.  k  p.  137  a),  is  incorrect  In- 


Alm.  A  very  rascal ! 

Fit.  I  have  marked  him  all  this  meal,  he 

has  done  nothing 
But  mock  with  scurvy  faces  all  we  said. 

Aim.  A  supercilious  rogue  !  he  looks  as  if 
He  were  the  patrico 

Mad.  Or  archpriest  of  Canters. 

Shun.  He  is  some  primate  metropolitan 

rascal, 
Our  shot-clog2  makes  so  much  of  him. 

Aim.  The  law 
And  he  does  govern  him. 

P.  jun.  What  say  you,  gentlemen? 

Fit.  We  say  we  wonder  not  your  man 

of  law 
Should  be  so  gracious  with  you  ;  but  how 

it  comes 
This  rogue,  this  Canter 

P.  jun.  O,  good  words. 

Fit.  A  fellow 
That  speaks  no  language 

Aim.  But  what  jingling  gipsies 
And  pedlars  trade  in 

Fit.  And  no  honest  Christian 
Can  understand 

P.  Can.  Why,  by  that  argument 
You  are  all  Canters,  you,  and  you,   and 


you 


All  the  whole  world  are  Canters,    I  will 

prove  it 
In  your  professions. 

P.  jun.  I  would  fain  hear  this : 
But  stay,  my  princess  comes  ;  provide  the 

while, 
I'll  call  for  it  anon. 

Enter  Lickfinger,  Pecunia,  Statute,  Band, 
Wax,  and  Mortgage. 

How  fares  your  grace  ? 
Lick.  I  hope  the  fare  was  good. 
Pec.  Yes,  Lickfinger, 
And  we  shall  thank  you  for  it,  and  reward 

you. 
Mad.  Nay,  I'll  not  lose  my  argument, 

Lickfinger ; 
Before  these  gentlewomen3  I  affirm 


stead  of  "an  incumbrance  on  the  reckoning,"  it 
appears  to  mean  both  here,  and  in  the  passage 
referred  to,  one  who  is  pledged  for  the  reckon 
ing  ;  a  simpleton,  a  gull,  in  short,  who  dis 
charges  the  shot  for  the  whole  party.  By  the 
law  Picklock  is  meant. 

3  Before  these  gentlewomen]  The  old  copies 
read  "  gentlemen,"  which  destroys  at  once  the 
metre  and  the  poet's  meaning.  Madrigal  alludes 
to  what  had  already  passed  before  the  gentlemen 
(p.  2900),  and  he  now  resumes  the  subject  on  the 
entrance  of  the  ladies.  The  Oracle  of  the  Bottle 
(see  the  next  speech),  Ben  found  in  Rabelais, 
with  whom  he  was  apparently  familiar. 
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The  perfect  and  true  strain  of  poetry 

Is  rather  to  be  given  the  quick  cellar 

Than  the  fat  kitchen. 

[P.  jun.  takes  Pecunia  aside  and 

courts  her. 
Lick.  Heretic,  I  see 

Thou  art  for  the  vain  Oracle  of  the  Bottle. 

The  hogshead,  Trismegistus,    is  thy 
gasus, 

Thence  flows  thy  muse's  spring  from  that 
hard  hoof. 

Seduced  poet,  I  do  say  to  thee, 

A   boiler,    range,   and    dresser  were   the 
fountains 

Of  all  the  knowledge  in  the  universe. 

And  they're  the  kitchens  where  the  master- 
cook 

Thou  dost  not  know  the  man,   nor  canst 
thou  know  him, 

Till  thou  hast  served  some  years  in  that 
deep  school, 

That's  both  the  nurse  and  mother  of  the 
arts, 

And  hear'st  him  read,  interpret,  and  de 
monstrate — 

A  master-cook  !  why,  he's  the  man  of  men, 

For  a  professor  !  he  designs,  he  draws, 

He  paints,  he  carves,  he  builds,  he  for 
tifies, 

Makes  citadels  of  curious  fowl  and  fish, 

Some  he   dry-dishes,  some   moats  round 
with  broths  ; 

Mounts    marrowbones,    cuts   fifty-angled 
custards, 


Rears  bulwark  pies,   and    for   his  outer 

works 

He  raiseth  ramparts  of  immortal  crust ; 
And    teacheth    all    the    tactics    at    one 

dinner  :l 
What  ranks,  what  files,  to  put  his  dishes 

in; 

The  whole  art  military.     Then  he  knows 
The  influence  of  the  stars  upon  his  meats, 
And  all  their  seasons,  tempers,  qualities, 
And  so  to  fit  his  relishes  and  sauces. 
He    has    nature  in  a  pot,    'bove  all  the 

chymists, 

Or  airy  brethren  of  the  Rosie-cross. 
He  is  an  architect,  an  enginer, 
A  soldier,  a  physician,  a  philosopher, 
A  general  mathematician. 
Mad.  It  is  granted. 
Lick.  And  that  you  may  not  doubt  him 

for  a  poet 


Aim.  This  fury  shews,   if   there    were 

nothing  else, 

And  'tis  divine  !  I  shall  for  ever  hereafter 
Admire  the  wisdom  of  a  cook. 
Band.  And  we,  sir. 
P.  jun.  O,   how  my  princess  draws  me 

with  her  looks, 

PC-  !  And  hales  me  in,  as  eddies  draw  in  boats, 
Or  strong    Charybdis  ships  that  sail  too 

near 
The  shelves  of  love  !  The  tides  of  your  two 

eyes, 
Wind  of  your  breath,  are  such   as  suck 

in  all 
That  do  approach  you. 

Pec.  Who  hath  changed  my  servant  ? 
P.  jun.  Yourself,  who  drink  my  blood 

up  with  your  beams, 

As  doth  the  sun  the  sea  !  Pecunia  shines 
More  in  the  world  than  he  ;  and  makes  it 

spring 
Where'er  she  favours!   please  her  but  to 

show 
Her    melting  wrists,    or   bare   her   ivory 

hands, 
She  catches  still !  her  smiles  they  are  love's 

fetters  ! 

Her  breasts  his  apples  !  her  teats  straw 
berries  ! 
Where  Cupid,  were  he  present  now,  would 

cry, 
Farewell  my  mother's  milk,  here's  sweeter 

nectar ! 
Help  me  to  praise  Pecunia,  gentlemen  ; 


She  is  your  princess,  lend  your  wits. 

Fit.  A  lady 
The  Graces  taught  to  move ! 
Aim.  The  Hours  did  nurse  ! 
Fit.  Whose  lips  are  the  instructions  of 

ah1  lovers  ! 
Aim.  Her  eyes  their  lights,  and  rivals 

to  the  stars  ! 
Fit.  A  voice,   as  if  that  harmony  still 

spake  ! 
Aim.  And  polished  skin,   whiter  than 

Venus'  foot ! 
Fit.  Young     Hebe's    neck,    or  Juno's 

arms  ! 

Aim.  A  hair, 
Large  as  the  morning's,  and  her  breath  as 

sweet 
As    meadows  after   rain,   and    but    new 

mown  ! 
Fit.  Leda  might  yield  unto  her  for  a  face ! 


1  And  ieachcth  all  the  tactics  at  one  dinner,'} 
We  have  all  this  in  the  Masque  called  Neptune's 
Triumph :  our  poet  seems  so  pleased  with  his 
conceit  that  he  was  willing  the  good  people  of 


the  city  should  share  in  it,  as  well  as  the  finer 
gentlemen  about  court.  The  reader  will  find  the 
original  of  this  description  in  a  note  on  the 
Masque  above-mentioned.—  WHAL. 
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j^ACT  IV. 


Aim.  Hennione  for  breasts  I 
Fit.  Flora  for  cheeks  ! 
Aim.  And  Helen  for  a  mouth  ! 
P.  fun.  Kiss,  kiss  'em.  princess. 

[Pecunia  hisses  them. 
Fit.  The  pearl  doth  strive  in  whiteness 

with  her  neck 

Aim.  But  losethbyit:   here  the  snow 

thaws  snow  ; 
One  frost  resolves  another  ! 

Fit.  O,  she  has 

A  front  too  slippery  to  be  looked  upon  !l 
Aim.    And    glances    that    beguile    the 

seer's  eyes  ! 
P.  jun.    Kiss,    kiss    again.      [Pecunia 

'kisses  Aim.  and  Fit.]   What  says  my 

man  of  war  ? 
Shun.  I  say  she's  more  than  fame  can 

promise  of  her, 
A  theme  that's  overcome  with  her  own 

matter ! 
Praise  is  struck  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb 

with  her, 

She  doth  astonish  commendation  ! 
P.  jun.  Well  pumped,  i'  faith,  old  sailor ; 

kiss  him  too, 
Though  he  be  a  slug.    [She  kisses  him.'] 

What  says  my  poet-sucker  ? 
He's  chewing  his  muse's  cud,  I  do  see  by 

him. 
Mad.  I  have  almost  done,   I  want  but 

e'en  to  finish. 
Fit.  That's  the  ill  luck  of  all  his  works 

still. 

P.  jun.  What? 
Fit.  To  begin  many  works,  but  finish 

none. 
P.  jun.  How  does  he  do  his  mistress1 

work? 

Fit.  Imperfect. 

Aim.  I  cannot  think  he  finisheth  that. 
P.  jun.  Let's  hear. 
Mad.  It  is  a  madrigal ;    I  affect  that 

kind 

Of  poem  much. 

P.  jun.  And  thence  you  have  the  name. 
Fit.  It  is  his  rose,  he  can  make  nothing 

else.2 
Mad.  I  made  it  to  the  tune  the  fiddlers 

played, 

That  we  all  liked  so  well. 
P.  jun.  Good  !  read  it,  read  it. 


Mad.  The  sun  is  father  of  all  metals, 

ycu  know, 
Silver  and  gold. 

P.  jun.  Ay,  leave  your  prologues,  say. 
Mad. 

' '  As  bright  as  is  the  sun  her  sire, 
Or  earth  her  mother,  in  her  best  attire, 
Or  Mint,  the  midwife,  with  her  fire, 
Comes  forth  her  grace  1" 

P.  jun.  That  Mint,  the   midwife,  does 

well. 

"  The  splendour  of  the  wealthiest  mines, 
The  stamp  and  strength  of  all  imperial 

lines, 

Both  majesty  and  beauty  shines, 
In  her  sweet  face  !" 

Fit.  That's  fairly  said  of  money. 
"  Look  how  a  torch  of  taper  light, 
Or  of  that  torch'sflame,  abeacon  bright ;" 

P. jun.  Good! 

Mad.  Now    there,    I    want    a    line  to 

finish,  sir. 
P.  jun.    "Or    of    that    beacon's    fire, 

moonlight  :" 
Mad.   "  So  takes  she  place !" 

Fit.  'Tisgood. 

Mad.  And  then  I  have  a  saraband 

"  She  makes  good  cheer,  she  keeps  full 

boards, 

She  holds  a  fair  of  knights  and  lords, 
A  market  of  all  offices, 
And  shops  of  honours,  more  or  less. 
According  to  Pecunia's  grace, 
The  bride  hath  beauty,  blood,  and  place  ; 
The  bridegroom  virtue,  valour,  wit, 
And  wisdom,  as  he  stands  for  it." 

P.  jun.  Call  in  the  fiddlers. 

Enter  the  Fiddlers  and  Nicholas. 

Nick,  the  boy,  shall  sing  it. 
Sweet  princess,  kiss  him,    kiss   them   all, 

dear  madam,  [Pec.  kisses  them. 

And  at  the  close  vouchsafe  to  call  them 

cousins. 
Pec.  Sweet  cousin  Madrigal  and  cousin 

Fitton, 
My    cousin    Shunfield    and    my    learned 

cousin 


1  Fit.  O,  she  has 

A  front  too    slippery  to  be  looked    upon.} 
Literally  from  Horace : 

"  Urit  me  Glycera  nitor 
Splendentis  Pario  marmore  purius, 


Et  vultus  nimium  lubricus  aspici." 

WHAL. 

8  It  is  his  rose?  he  can  make  nothing  else.} 
Alluding  to  the  painter  who  could  paint  nothing 
but  that  flower. — WHAL. 
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Pick.  Al-manach,  though  they  call  him 

Almanac. 

P,  Can.  Why,  here's  the  prodigal  pros 
titutes  his  mistress  I1  [Aside. 
P.  jun.    And  Picklock,  he  must  be  a 

kinsman  too. 

My  man  of  law  will  teach  us  all  to  win, 
And  keep  our  own. — Old  founder ! 

P.  Can.  Nothing,  I,  sir. 
I  am  a  wretch,  a  beggar.    She  the  for 
tunate, 
Can  want  no  kindred  :  we  the  poor  know 

none. 

Fit.  Nor  none  shall  know  by  my  consent. 
Aim.  Nor  mine. 
P,  jun.  Sing,  boy,  stand  here. 
Nick.  [Sings.]  "  As  bright, "  &c. 

\Music. 
P.    Can.    Look,    look,    how    all    their 

eyes 
Dance  in  their  heads,  observe,  scattered 

with  lust, 
At  sight  of  their  brave  idol !  how  they  are 

tickled 

With  a  light  air,  the  bawdy  saraband  1 
They  are  a  kind  of  dancing  engines  all, 
And  set  by  nature  thus  to  run  alone 
To  every  sound  !  all  things  within,  without 

them, 
Move  but    their  brain,    and  that  stands 

still !  mere  monsters, 
Here  in  a  chamber,  of  most  subtile  feet, 
And  make  their  legs  in  tune,  passing  the 

streets ! 

These  are  the  gallant  spirits  of  the  age, 
The  miracles  of  the  time  !  that  can  cry  up 
And  down  men's  wits,  and  set  what  rate 

on  things 
Their  half-brained    fancies   please  I    now 

pox  upon  them  ! 

See  how  solicitously  he  learns  the  jig, 
As  if  it  were  a  mystery  of  his  faith. 

[Aside. 

1  P.  Can.  Why,  here's  the  prodigal,  &c.] 
The  names  of  the  speakers  are  miserably  out  of 
place  in  the  old  folio.  The  author  assuredly 
never  revised,  probably  never  saw,  a  line  of  this 
publication. 

*  With  these,  to  write  like  a  gentleman,  will 
in  time 

Become  all  one  as  to  write  like  an  ass.]  Old 
Canter  was  right ;  "  the  mob  of  gentlemen  who 
wrote  with  ease,"  about  half  a  century  later, 
verified  his  observation.  "  The  phrase  (a  per 
son  of  quality]  is  a  little  variations ," 'as  Captain 
Fluellin  says,  "but  the  meaning  is  all  one 
reckoning." 

8  And  her  distance  of^xaa..^    Hum  has  been 


Shun.  A  dainty  ditty  ! 
Fit.  O,  he's  a  dainty  poet, 
When  he  sets  to  it ! 
P.  jun.  And  a  dainty  scholar  ! 
Aim.  No,  no  great  scholar :  he  writes 

like  a  gentleman. 
Shun.  Pox  o'  your  scholar  ! 
P.  Can.  Pox  o'  your  distinction ! 
As  if  a  scholar  were  no  gentleman. 
With  these,  to  write  like  a  gentleman,  will 

in  time 

Become  all  one  as  to  write  like  an  ass.2 
These  gentlemen !    these  rascals ;    I  am 

sick 

Of  indignation  at  them.  [Aside. 

P.  jun.  How  do  you  like't,  sir? 
Fit.  Tis  excellent ! 
Aim.  'Twas  excellently  sung ! 
Fit.  A  dainty  air ! 
P.  jun.  What  says  my  Lickfinger  ? 
Lick.  I  am  telling  Mistress  Band  and 

Mistress  Statute 
What  a  brave  gentleman  you  are,    and 

Wax  here  ! 
How  much  'twere  better  that  my  lady's 

grace 
Would  here  take  up,  sir,  and  keep  house 

with  you. 

P.  jun.  What  say  they? 
Sta.  We  could  consent,  sir,  willingly. 
Band.  Ay,  if  we  knew  her  grace  had  the 

least  liking. 
Wax.  We  must  obey  her  grace's  will 

and  pleasure. 

P.  jun.  I   thank  you,  gentlewomen.— 
Ply  them,  Lickfinger. 

Give  Mother  Mortgage  there 

Lick.  Her  dose  of  sack. 

have  it  for  her,    and  her  distance   of 

hum.3 
Pec.  Indeed  therein,    I    must   confess, 

dear  cousin, 
I  am  a  most  unfortunate  princess. 


already  noticed  as  a  kind  of  spirituous  liquor 
'p.  216(1).  It  is  mentioned  by  Shirley: 

'•'  Lod.  They  say  that  canary  sack  must  dance 

again 

To  the  apothecary's,  and  be  sold  for 
Physic  in  /*«#z-glasses  and  thimbles." 

The  Wedding,  act  ii. 

'.  cannot  pretend  to  give  the  meaning  of  a  dis 
tance  of  hum.  As  it  was  drunk  in  small  glasses, 
it  was  probably  of  considerable  strength,  and 
the  expression  in  the  text  may  therefore  allude 
to  some  division,  either  real  or  imaginary,  in  the 
ordinary  vessels  by  which  the  draughts  of  it 
were  regulated,  and  below  which  it  was  not 
allowable  to  go.  That  such  rules  once  existed 
is  well  known.  But  this  is  merely  conjecture. 
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[ACT  IV. 


Aim.  And 

You  still  will  be  so,  when  your  grace  may 
help  it ! 

[The  gallants  gather  all  about 

Pecunia. 
Mad.  Who'd  lie  in  a  room  with  a  close 

stool  and  garlic, 

And  kennel  with  his  dogs,  that  had  a  prince 
Like  this  young    Pennyboy,    to    sojourn 
with ! 

Shun.  He'll  let  you  have  your  liberty 

Aim.  Go  forth, 

Whither  you  please,  and  to   what  com 
pany — 

Mad.  Scatter  yourself  amongst  us 

P.  fun.  Hope  of  Parnassus  ! 
Thy  ivy  shall  not  wither,  nor  thy  bays  ; 
Thou  shalt  be  had  into  her  grace's  cellar, 
And    there    know    sack    and    claret    all 

December  : 

Thy  vein  is  rich,  and  we  must  cherish  it. 
Poets  and  bees  swarm  now-a-days  ;  but  yet 
There  are  not  those  good  taverns  for  the 

one  sort 
As  there  are  flowery  fields    to  feed   the 

other. 
Though  bees   be  pleased  with  dew,   ask 

little  Wax, 

That  brings  the  honey  to  her  lady's  hive  : 
The  poet  must  have  wine  ;  and  he  shall 
have  it. 

Enter  Pennyboy  sen.  hastily. 
P.  sen.  Broker  !  what,  Broker  ! 
P.  jun.  Who's  that,  my  uncle? 
P.  sen.  I  am  abused  ;  where  is  my  knave, 

my  Broker? 
Lick.  Your  Broker  is  laid  out  upon  a 

bench  yonder ; 
Sack  hath  seized  on  him  in  the  shape  of 

sleep. 
Pick.  He  hath  been  dead  to  us  almost 

this  hour. 

P.  sen.  This  hour  ! 
P.  Can.  Why  sigh  you,  sir?  'cause  he's 

at  rest  ? 

P.  sen.  It  breeds  my  unrest. 
Lick.  Will  you  take  a  cup, 
And  try  if  you  can  sleep? 

P.  sen.  No,  cogging  Jack, 
Thou  and  thy  cups  too  perish. 

[Strikes  the  cup  out  of  his  hand. 
Shun.  O,  the  sack  ! 
Mad.  The  sack,  the  sack  ! 


P.  Can.  A  madrigal  on  sack  ! 

Pick.  Or  rather  an  elegy,  for  the  sack  is 

gone. 
Pec.  Why  do  you  this,  sir  ?  spill  the  wine, 

and  rave, 
For  Broker's  sleeping  ? 

P.  sen.  What  through  sleep  and  sack, 
My  trust  is  wronged  :  but  I  am  still  awake, 
To  wait  upon  your  grace,  please  you  to  quit 
This  strange  lewd  company  ;  they  are  not 

for  you. 
Pec.  No,  guardian,  I  do  like  them  very 

well. 

P.  sen.    Your  grace's  pleasure  be  ob 
served  ;  but  you, 
Statute,  and  Band,  and  Wax  will  go  with 

me? 

Sta.  Truly,  we  will  not. 
Band.  We  will  stay,  and  wait  here 
Upon  her  grace,  and  this  your  noble  kins 
man. 
P.  sen.  Noble !   how  noble !    who  hath 

made  him  noble? 
P.  jun.  Why,   my  most  noble  Money 

hath,  or  shall, 

My  princess  here ;  she  that  had  you  but  kept 
And  treated  kindly  would  have  made  you 

noble, 
And  wise  too  :   nay,   perhaps  have  done 

that  for  you 
An  act  of  parliament  could  not,  made  you 

honest. 

The  truth  is,  uncle,  that  her  grace  dislikes 
Her  entertainment,  specially  her  lodging. 
Pec.  Nay,  say  her  jail :   never  unfortu 
nate  princess 

Was  used  so  by  a  jailor.   Ask  my  women  : 
Band,  you  can  tell,  and  Statute,  how  he 

has  used  me, 
Kept  me  close    prisoner,    under    twenty 

bolts 

Sta.  And  forty  padlocks 

Band.  All  malicious  engines 
A  wicked  smith  could  forge  out  of  his  iron  ; 
As  locks  and  keys,  shackles  and  manacles, 
To  torture  a  great  lady. 
Sta.  He  has  abused 
Your  grace's  body. 

Pec.  No,  he  would  have  done ; 
That  lay  not  in  his  power  :  he  had  the  use 
Of  our  bodies,  Band  and  Wax  and  some 
times  Statute's  : 

But  once  he  would  have  smothered  me  in 
a  chest,1 


1  But  once  he  would  have  smothered  me,  &c.] 
This  is  from  Aristophanes : 

AAX'  ax^ofjiai  fxev  eicruov  IT)  TOVS  fleous, 
Es  oiKiai-  eKacTTor'  aAAoTpiay  iraw' 


AyaQov  yap  aTreAava'  ouSev  avrov  TTWTTOTe. 
HP  f*.ev  yap  es  <£ei8a>A.oi/  ei(reA.0(oi/  TUX", 
Evflvs  /ca.Twpu£ev  /ue  Kara  TTJS  yjs  KCITW. 

It  is  amusing  to   contemplate  the  manner  in    / 
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And  strangled  me  in  leather,  but  that  you 
Came  to  my  rescue  then,  and  gave  me  air. 

Sta.  For  which  he  crammed  us  up  in  a 

close  box, 

All  three  together,  where  we  saw  no  sun 
In  one  six  months. 

Wax.  A  cruel  man  he  is  ! 

Band.  He  has  left  my  fellow  Wax  out  in 
the  cold 

Sta.  Till  she  was  stiff  as  any  frost,  and 

crumbled 
Away  to  dust,  and  almost  lost  her  form. 

Wax.  Much  ado  to  recover  me. 

P.  sen.  Women  jeerers  ! 
Have  you  learned  too  the  subtle  faculty  ? 
Come,    I  will  shew  you  the  way  home,  if 

drink 
Or  too  full  diet  have  disguised  you. 

Band.  Troth, 
We  have  not  any  mind,  sir,  of  return 

Sta.  To  be  bound  back  to  back 

Band.  And  have  our  legs 
Turned  in  or  writhed  about 

Wax.  Or  else  displayed 

Sta.  Be  lodged  with  dust  and  fleas,  as 
we  were  wont 

Band.  And  dieted  with  dogs'  dung. 

P.  sen.  Why,  you  whores, 
My  bawds,  my  instruments,  what  should  I 

call  you 
Man  may  think  base  enough  for  you? 

P.  jun.  Hear  you,  uncle  : 
I  must  not  hear  this  of  my  princess'  ser 
vants, 

And  in  Apollo,  in  Pecunia's  room. 
Go,  get  you  down  the  stairs  ;  home  to  your 

kennel, 

As  swiftly  as  you  can.    Consult  your  dogs, 
The  Lares  of  your  family ;  or  believe  it, 
The  fury  of  a  footman  and  a  drawer 
Hangs  over  you. 

Shun.  Cudgel  and  pot  do  threaten 
A  kind  of  vengeance. 

Mad.  Barbers  are  at  hand. 

Aim.  Washing  and  shaving  will  ensue. 

Fit.  The  pump 

Is  not  far  off ;  if  'twere,  the  sink  is  near, 
Or  a  good  Jordan. 

Mad.  You  have  now  no  money. 

Shun.  But  are  a  rascal. 

P.  sen.  I  am  cheated,  robbed, 
Jeered  by  confederacy. 

Fit.  No,  you  are  kicked, 
And  used  kindly,  as  you  should  be. 


Shun.  Spurned 

From  all  commerce  of  men,  who  are  a  cur. 

\They  kick  him. 

Aim.  A  stinking  dog  in  a  doublet  with 

foul  linen. 

Mad.  A  snarling  rascal,  hence  1 
Shun.  Out! 

P.  sen.  Well,  remember 
I  am  cozened  by  my  cousin  and  his  whore. 
Bane  o'  these  meetings  in  Apollo  ! 

Lick.  Go,  sir, 
You  will  be  tost  like  Block  in  a  blanket 

else. 

P.  jun.  Down  with  him,  Lickfinger. 
P.  sen.  Saucy  Jack,  away: 
Pecunia  is  a  whore. 

P.  jun.  Play  him  down,  fiddlers, 
And  drown  his  noise.  {Exeunt  P.  sen.  and 
Lickfinger.]    Who's  this  ? 

Enter  Piedmantle  with  Pecunia's  pedigree. 

Fit.  O,  Master  Piedmantle  ! 

Pie.  By  your  leave,  gentlemen. 

Fit.  Her  grace's  herald  ? 

Aim.  No  herald  yet,  a  heraldet. 

P.  jun.  What's  that? 

P.  Can.  A  canter. 

P.  jun.  O,  thou  saidst  thou'dst  prove  us 
all  so ! 

P.  Can.  Sir,  here  is  one  will  prove  him 
self  so,  straight ; 
So  shall  the  rest  in  time. 

Pec.  My  pedigree  ? 
I   tell  you,   friend,    he  must  be  a  good 

scholar 

Can  my  descent :  I  am  of  princely  race ; 
And  as  good  blood  as  any  is  in  the  mines 
Runs  through  my  veins.     I  am  every  limb 

a  princess  ! 

Duchess  of  Mines  was  my  great  grand 
mother  ; 

And  by  the  father's  side,  I  come  from  Sol : 
My    grandfather    was    Duke  of  Or,  and 

matched 
In  the  blood-royal  of  Ophir. 

Pie.  Here  is  his  coat. 

Pec.  I  know  it  if  I  hear  the  blazon. 

Pie.  He  bears 

In  a  field  azure  a  sun  proper,  beamy, 
Twelve  of  the  second. 

P.  Can.  How  far  is  this  from  canting? 

P.  jun.  Her  grace  doth  understand  it. 

P.  Can.  She  can  cant,  sir. 


which  these  two  great  masters  of  comic  humour  diversified  and  enriched  his  scenes  ;  but  Aristo- 
have  treated  a  nearly  similar  subject.  The  >  phanes  has  nevertheless  made  his  simple  plot 
strictness  of  the  ancient  drama  would  not  admit  j  the  vehicle  of  much  exquisite  mirth  and  much 
the  boundless  variety  with  which  Jonson  has  |  powerful  satire. 
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Pec.  What  be  these?— Bezants? 
Pie.  Yes,  an't  please  your  grace. 
Pec.  That  is  our  coat  too,  as  we  come 

from  Or. 
What  line  is  this  ? 

Pie.  The  rich  mines  of  Potosi, 
The  Spanish  mines  in  the  West  Indies. 
Pec.  This? 
Pie.  The  mines  of  Hungary,  this  of  Bar- 

bary. 

Pec.  But  this,  this  little  branch  ? 
Pie.  The  Welsh  mine  that. 
Pec.    I  have  Welsh  blood  in  me  too ; 

blaze,  sir,  that  coat. 
Pie.  She  bears,  an't  please  you,  argent, 

three  leeks  vert, 

In  canton  or,  tasselled  of  the  first. 
P.   Can.    Is  not  this  canting?   do  you 

understand  him  ?' 
P.  jun.  Not  I ;  but  it  sounds  well,  and 

the  whole  thing 

Is  rarely  painted.    I  will  have  such  a  scroll, 
Whate'er  it  cost  me. 

Pec.  Well,  at  better  leisure 
We'll  take  a  view  of  it,  and  so  reward 

you. 
P.  jun.  Kiss  him,  sweet  princess,  and 

style  him  a  cousin. 

Pec.  I  will  if  you  will  have  it. — Cousin 

Piedmantle.  [She  kisses  him. 

P.  jun.  I  love  all  men  of  virtue,  from  my 

princess 

Unto  my  beggar  here,  old  Canter.    On, 
On  to  thy  proof ;  whom  prove  you  the  next 

canter? 
P.  Can.  The  doctor  here ;  I  will  proceed 

with  the  learned. 

When  he  discourseth  of  dissection, 
Or  any  point  of  anatomy ;  that  he  tells  you 
Of  vena  cava,  and  of  vena  porta, 
The  meseraics,  and  the  mesenterium : 
What  does  he  else  but  cant  ?  or  if  he  run 
To  his  judicial  astrology, 
And  trowl  the  Trine,  the  Quartile,  and  the 

Sextile, 

Platic  aspect,  and  Partile,  with  his  Hyleg, 
Or  Alchochoden,  Cuspes,  and  Horoscope  ; 


Does  not  he  cant  ?  who  here  does  under 
stand  him  ? 

Aim.  This  is  no  canter,  though  ! 
P.  Can.  Or  when  my  muster-master 
Talks  of  his  tactics,   and   his  ranks   and 

files, 

His  bringers-up,  his  leaders-on,  and  cries 
Faces  about  to  the  right  hand,  the  left, 
Now  As  you  were ;  then  tells  you  of  re 
doubts, 

Of  cats,  and  cortines  :  doth  not  he  cant  ? 
P.  jun.  Yes,  faith. 
P.  Can.  My  egg-chinned  taureat  here, 

when  he  comes  forth 

With  dimeters,  and  trimeters,  tetrameters, 
Pentameters,  hexameters,  catalectics, 
His  hyper  and  his  brachy-catalectics, 
His  pyrrhics,  epitrites,  and  choriambics ; 
What  is  all  this  but  canting  ? 
Mad.  A  rare  fellow  ! 
Shun.  Some  begging  scholar  ! 
Fit.  A  decayed  doctor  at  least  ! 
P.  jun.  Nay,  I  do  cherish  virtue,  though 
in  rags. 

P.  Can.  And  you,  mas  courtier 

[To  Fitton. 

P.  jun.  Now  he  treats  of  you, 
Stand  forth  to  him  fair. 
P.   Can.   With  all  your  fly-blown  pro 
jects, 
And  looks-out  of  the  politics,   your  shut 

faces, 

And  reserved  questions  and  answers,  that 
you  game  with  ;  as, 

"  Is't  a  clear  business?  will  it  manage 
well? 

My  name  must  not  be  used  else.  Here 
'twill  dash — 

Your  business  has  received  a  taint, — give 
off, 

I  may  not  prostitute  myself.     Tut,  tut, 

That  little  dust  I  can  blow  off  at  plea 
sure. — 

Here's  no  such  mountain  yet  in  the  whole 
work 

But  a  light  purse  may  level. — I  will  tide 


1  Is  not  this  canting?  do  you  understand 
him  ?]  '  H<jj*e,  as  was  observed  in  a  similar  case 
'P-  25S)>  it  would  not  have  been  a  matter  of  dif 
ficulty,  though  of  considerable  labour,  to  furnish 
some  kind  of  explanation  of  all  the  technical 
terms  which  occur  in  the  remainder  of  this 
scene  ;  but  it  would  still  be  a  thankless  office. 
No  one,  I  should  suppose,  would  even  dwell  for 
»  moment  on  such  an  uninteresting  muster-roll 
of  hard  wonlj :  and  in  fact,  if  any  prodigy  of 
patience  and  curiosity  should  inquire  after  their 
tense,  and  earn  that  iasselle  dof  ike  first  means 


of  the  first  colour,  "because  heraldry  abhors  to 
repeat  the  name  ;"  that  trine  is  "  the  aspect  of 
one  star  with  regard  to  another  when  they  are 
distant  120  degrees,"  &c.  &c.,  he  would  not,  I 
suspect,  find  himself  very  far  advanced  in  the 
sciences  of  heraldry  and  astronomy.  Jonspn, 
who  was  not  only  possessed  of  as  much  learning 
but  of  as  much  general  knowledge  as  any  jnan 
of  his  time,  undoubtedly  understood  them  all : 
the  general  reader,  however,  will  do  well  to 
content  himself  (like  the  Prodigal)  with  saying 
"  they  sound  well,"  and  pass  on. 
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This   affair  for  you ;    give  it  freight  and 
passage :— " 

And  such  mint  phrase,  as  'tis  the  worst  of 

canting 
By  how  much  it  affects  the  sense  it  has 

not. 

Fit.  This  is  some  other  than  he  seems  ! 
P.  jun.  How  like  you  him  ? 
Fit.  This  cannot  be  a  canter ! 
P.  jun.  But  he  is,  sir, 
And  shall  be  still,  and  so  shall  you  be  too  : 
We'll  all  be  canters.     Now  I  think  of  it, 
A  noble  whimsy's  come  into  my  brain: 
I'll  build  a  college,  I  and  my  Pecunia, 
And  call  it  CANTERS'  COLLEGE:  sounds 

it  well  ? 

Aim.  Excellent! 
P.  jun.    And    here   stands  my    father 

rector, 

And  you  professors  ;  you  shall  all  profess 
Something,  and  live  there,  with  her  grace 

and  me, 
Your  founders.  I'll  endow  it  with  lands  and 

means, 

And  Lickfinger  shall  be  my  master-cook. 
What,  is  he  gone? 
P.  Can.  And  a  professor? 
P.  jun.  Yes. 
P.  Can.  And  read  Apicius  de  re  culina- 

rid 

To  your  brave  doxy  and  you  ! 
P.  jun.  You,  cousin  Fitton, 
Shall,  as  a  courtier,  read  the  politics  ; 
Doctor  Almanac  he  shall  read  astrology  ; 
Shunfield  shall  read  the  military  arts. 
P.  Can.  As  carving  and  assaulting  the 

cold  custard. 
P.  jun.    And    Horace  here,  the  art  of 

poetry. 

His  lyrics  and  his  madrigals  ;  fine  songs, 
Which  we  will  have  at  dinner,  steeped  in 

claret, 
And  against  supper  soused  in  sack. 

Mad.  In  troth, 
A  divine  whimsy  ! 

Shun.  And  a  worthy  work, 
/it  fora  chronicle  ! 
P.  jun.  Is  it  not  ? 
Shun.  To  all  ages. 
P.  jun.  And  Piedmantle  shall  give  us 

all  our  arms: 

But  Picklock,  what  wouldst  thou  be?  thou 
canst  cant  too. 


Pick.  In  all  the  languages  in  Westmin 
ster-hall, 
Pleas,    Bench,    or  Chancery.      Fee-farm, 

fee-tail, 

Tenant  in  dower,  at  will,  for  term  of  life, 
By  copy    of  court-roll,    knight's  service, 

homage, 

Fealty,  escuage,  soccage,  or  frank  almoigne, 
Grand  serjeantry,  or  burgage. 

P.  jun.  Thou  appear'st, 
Ear"  efrxhv,  a  canter.     Thou  shalt  read 
All  Littleton's  Tenures  to  me,  and  indeed 
All  my  conveyances. 

Pick.  And  make  them  too,  sir: 
Keep  all  your  courts,  be  steward  of  your 

lands, 

Let  all  your  leases,  keep  your  evidences. 
But  first,    I  must  procure  and  pass  your 

mortmain, 
You  must  have  licence  from  above,  sir. 

P.  jun.  Fear  not, 
Pecunia's  friends  shall  do  it. 
P.  Can.  But  I  shall  stop  it. 

\Thrffws  off  his  patched  cloke,  &*£., 

and  discovers  himself. 
Your  worship's  loving  and  obedient  father, 
Your  painful  steward,  and  lost  officer  ! 
Who  have  done  this,  to  try  how  you  would 

use 
Pecunia  when  you  had  her ;  which  since  I 

see, 

I  will  take  home  the  lady  to  my  charge, 
And  these  her  servants,  and  leave  you  my 

cloke, 

To  travel  in  to  Beggar 's-bush  !  A  seat 
Is  built  already,  furnished  too,  worth  twenty 
Of   your    imagined    structures,    Canters' 

College. 

Fit.  It  is  his  father  ! 
Mad.  He's  alive,  methinks. 
Aim.  I  knew  he  was  no  rogue,1 
P.  Can.  Thou  prodigal, 
Was  I  so  careful  for  thee,  to  procure 
And  plot  with  my  learned  counsel,  Master 

Picklock, 
This  noble  match  for  thee,  and  dost  thou 

prostitute, 

Scatter  thy  mistress'  favours,  throw  away 
Her  bounties,   as  they  were  red-burning 

coals, 

Too  hot  for  thee  to  handle,  on  such  rascals, 
Who  are  the  scum  and  excrements  of  men! 
If  thou  hadst  sought  out  good  and  virtuous 
persons 


1  I  knew  he  was  no  rogue.'}  i.e.,  no  beggar  by 
profession  :  see  p.  299  b.  Beggars-bush,  which 
occurs  just  above,  '  is  (as  Fuller  tells  us)  a  tree 
notoriously  known,  on  the  left  hand  of  the 


London  road  from  Huntingdon  to  Coxtpn.  It  is 

spoken  of  such  who  use  dissolute  and  improvi 
dent  courses,  which  tend  to  poverty." — Hunt 
ingdonshire  Prov. 
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Of  these  professions,  I  had  loved  thee  and 

them : 
For  these  shall  never  have  that  pl<  a  against 

me, 

Or  colour  of  advantage,  that  I  hate 
Their  callings,  but  their  manners  and  their 

vices. 

A  worthy  courtier  is  the  ornament 
Of  a  king's    palace,    his   great    master's 

honour : 
This  is  a  moth,  a  rascal,  a  court -rat, 

[Poi?its  to  Fitton. 

That  gnaws  the  commonwealth  with  brok 
ing  suits, 

And  eating  grievances  !  so,  a  true  soldier, 
He  is  his  country's  strength,  his  sovereign's 

safety, 

And  to  secure  his  peace  he  makes  himself 
The  heir  of  danger,  nay,  the  subject  of  it, 
And  runs  those  virtuous  hazards  that  this 

scarecrow 

Cannot  endure  to  hear  of. 
Shun.  You  are  pleasant,  sir. 
P.  Can.  With  you  I  dare  be!  here  is 

Piedmantle  ; 

'Cause  he's  an  ass,  do  not  I  love  a  herald, 
Who  is  the  pure  preserver  of  descents, 
The  keeper  fair  of  all  nobility, 
Without  which  all  would  run  into  confu 
sion  ? 
Were  he  a  learned  herald  I  would  tell 

him 
He  can  give  arms  and  marks,   he  cannot 

honour ; 
No  more  than  money  can  make  noble  :  it 

may 
Give  place  and  rank,  but  it  can  give  no 

virtue  : 
And  he  would  thank  me  for  this  truth.  This 

dog-leech, 

You  style  him  doctor,  "cause  he  can  com 
pile 

An  almanac,  perhaps  erect  a  scheme 
For  my  great  madam's  monkey,  when'thas 

ta'en 

A  glyster,  and  bewrayed  the  Ephemerides. 
Do  I  despise  a  learn'd  physician, 
In  calling  him  a  quacksalver?  or  blast 
The  ever-living  garland,  always  green, 
Of  a  good  poet,  when  I  say  his  wreath 
Is  pieced  and  patched  of  dirty  withered 

flowers? — 

Away  !  I  am  impatient  of  these  ulcers, 
That  I  not  call  you  worse.     There  is  no 

sore 
Or  plague  but  you  to  infect  the  times  :  I 

abhor 
Your  very  scent. — Come,  lady,  since  my 

prodigal 


Knew  not  to  entertain  you  to  your  worth, 
I'll  see  if  I   have  learned  how  to  receive 

you 
With  more  respect  to  you  and  your  fair 

train  here. 

Farewell,  my  beggar  in  velvet,  for  to-day ; 
To-morrow  you  may  put  on  that  grave  robe, 
[Points  to  his  patched  cloke. 
And  enter  your  great  work  of  Canters' 

College, 
Your  work,  and  worthy  of  a  chronicle! 

[Exeunt. 

[Tat.  "  Why,  this  was  the  worst  of  all, 
the  catastrophe ! 

Cen.  The  matter  began  to  be  good  but 
now;  and  he  has  spoiled  it  all  with  his 
beggar  there  ! 

Mirth.  A  beggarly  Jack  it  is,  I  warrant 
him,  and  akin  to  the  poet. 

Tat.  Like  enough,  for  he  had  the  chiefest 
part  in  his  play,  if  you  mark  it. 

Expect.  Absurdity  on  him  for  a  huge,  over 
grown  playmaker !  why  should  he  make 
him  live  again,  when  they  and  we  all 
thought  him  dead?  if  he  had  left  him  to  his 
rags  there  had  been  an  end  of  him. 

Tat.  Ay,  but  set  a  beggar  on  horseback, 
he'll  never  lin  till  he  be  a  gallop. 

Cen.  The  young  heir  grew  a  fine  gentle 
man  in  this  last  act. 

Expect.  So  he  did,  gossip,  and  kept  the 
best  company. 

Cen.  And  feasted  them  and  his  mistress. 

Tat.  And  shewed  her  to  them  all  :  was 
not  jealous  ! 

Mirth.  But  very  communicative  and 
liberal,  and  began  to  be  magnificent,  if 
the  churl  his  father  would  have  let  him 
alone. 

Cen.  It  was  spitefully  done  of  the  poet, 
to  make  the  chuff  take  him  off  in  his 
height,  when  he  was  going  to  do  all  his 
brave  deeds. 

Expect.  To  found  an  academy. 

Tat.  Erect  a  college. 

Expect.  Plant  his  professors,  and  water 
his  lectures. 

Mirth.  With  wine,  gossips,  as  he  meant 
to  do  ; — and  then  to  defraud  his  purposes  1 

Expect.  Kill  the  hopes  of  so  many  to- 
wardly  young  spirits. — 

Tat.  As  the  doctors 

Cen.  And  the  courtiers  !  I  protest  I  was 
in  love  with  Master  Fitton :  he  did  wear 
all  he  had,  from  the  hatband  to  the  shoe- 
tie,  so  politically,  and  would  stoop,  and  leer ! 

Mirth.  And  lie  so  in  wait  f*r  a  piece  of 
wit,  like  a  mousetrap  1 
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Expect.  Indeed,  gossip,  so  would  the 
little  doctor ;  all  his  behaviour  was  mere 
glyster.  O'  my  conscience,  he  would  make 
any  party's  physic  in  the  world  work  with 
his  discourse. 

Mirth.  I  wonder  they  would  suffer  it ; 
a  foolish  old  fornicating  father  to  ravish 
away  his  son's  mistress. 

Cen.  And  all  her  women  at  once,  as  he 
did. 

Tat.  I  would  have  flown  in  his  gipsy's 
face,  i'  faith. 

Mirth.  It  was  a  plain  piece  of  political 
incest,  and  worthy  to  be  brought  afore  the 
high  commission  of  wit.  Suppose  we  were 
to  censure  him  ;  you  are  the  youngest  voice, 
Gossip  Tattle,  begin. 

Tat.  Marry,  I  would  have  the  old  coney- 
catcher  cozened  of  all  he  has,  in  the  young 
heir's  defence,  by  his  learned  counsel 
Master  Picklock  ! 

Cen.  I  would  rather  the  courtier  had 
found  out  some  trick  to  beg  him  for  his 
estate  ! 

Expect.  Or  the  captain  had  courage 
enough  to  beat  him  ! 

Cen.  Or  the  fine  Madrigal-man  in  rhyme 
to  have  run  him  out  of  the  country,  like  an 
Irish  rat. 

Tat.  No,  I  would  have  Master  Pied- 
mantle,  her  grace's  herald,  to  pluck  down 
his  hatchments,  reverse  his  coat-armour, 
and  nullify  him  for  no  gentleman. 

Expect.  Nay,  then  let  master  doctor  dis 
sect  him,  have  him  opened,  and  his  tripes 
translated  to  Lickfinger,  to  make  a  pro 
bation-dish  of. 

Cen.   Tat.  Agreed,  agreed  ! 

Mirth.  Faith,  I  would  have  him  flat  dis 
inherited  by  a  decree  of  court,  bound  to 
make  restitution  of  the  Lady  Pecunia,  and 
the  use  of  her  body  to  his  son. 

Expect.  And  her  train  to  the  gentle 
men. 

Cen.  And  both  the  poet  and  himself  to 
ask  them  all  forgiveness  ! 

Tat.  And  us  too. 

Cen.  In  two  large  sheets  of  paper 

Expect.  Or  to  stand  in  a  skin  of  parch 
ment,  which  the  court  please. 

Cen.  And  those  filled  with  news  ! 

Mirth.  And  dedicated  to  the  sustaining 
of  the  Staple  ! 

Expect.  Which  their  poet  hath  let  fall 
most  abruptly. 

Mirth.  Bankruptly  indeed. 

Cen.  You  say  wittily,  gossip  ;  and 
therefore  let  a  protest  go  out  against 
him. 


Mirth.  A  mournival  of  protests,  or  a 
gleek  at  least.1 

Expect.  In  all  our  names. 

Cen.  For  a  decayed  wit 

Expect.  Broken 

Tat.  Non-solvent— 

Cen.  And  for  ever  forfeit 

Mirth.  To  scorn  of  Mirth  ! 

Cen.  Censure ! 

Expect.  Expectation  ! 

Tat.  Subsigned  Tattle.  Stay,  they 
come  again."] 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I.— Pennyboy's  Lodgings. 

Enter  Pennyboy  jun.  in  the  patched  and 
ragged  cloke  his  father  left  him. 

P.  jun.  Nay,   they  are  fit  as  they  had 

been  made  for  me, 

And  I  am  now  a  thing  worth  looking  at, 
The    same   I    said    I    would    be    in   the 

morning ! 

No  rogue,  at  a  comitia  of  the  canters, 
Did  ever  there  become  his  parent's  robes 
Better  than  I  do  these.      Great  fool  and 

beggar ! 

Why  do  not  all  that  are  of  those  socie 
ties 
Come    forth    and   gratulate   me  one    of 

theirs  ? 

Methinks  I   should  be  on  every  side  sa 
luted 

Dauphin  of  beggars,  Prince  of  prodigals  ! 
That  have  so  fallen  under  the  ears,  and 

eyes, 

And  tongues  of  all,  the  fable  of  the  time, 
Matter  of  scorn,  and  mark  of  reprehen 
sion  ! 

I  now  begin  to  see  my  vanity 
Shine  in  this  glass,  reflected  by  the  foil ! — 
Where  is  my  fashioner,  my  featherman, 
My  linener,  perfumer,  barber,  all 
That  tail  of  riot  followed  me  this  morn 
ing? 

Not  one  !  but  a  dark  solitude  about  me, 
Worthy  my  cloke  and  patches ;  as  I  had 
The  epidemical  disease  upon  me  ; 
And  I'll  sit  down  with  it. 

{Seats  himself  on  the  floor. 


1  A  mournival  of  protests,  or  a  gleek  at  least.  ] 
"  A  mournival  is  either  all  the  aces,  the  four 
kings,  queens,  or  knaves  ;  and  a  gleek  is  thvet 
of  any  of  the  aforesaid." — Complete  Gamester, 
p.  94. 
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Enter  Tho.  Barber. 

Tho.  My  master,  maker ! 
How  do  you  ?  why  do  you  sit  thus  on  the 

ground,  sir? 
Hear  you  the  news? 

P.  jun.  No,  nor  I  care  to  hear  none. 
Would   I   could  here  sit  still,    and  slip 

away 

The  other  one  and  twenty  to  have  this 
Forgotten,    and   the  day   razed   out,   ex 
punged 

In  every  ephemerides  or  almanac  ! 
Or  if  it  must  be  in,  that  time  and  nature 
Have  decreed ;  still  let  it  be  a  day 
Of  tickling  prodigals  about  the  gills, 
Deluding  gaping  heirs,  losing  their  loves, 
And   their  discretions,    falling    from   the 

favours 
Of  their  best  friends  and  parents,  their  own 

hopes, 
And  entering  the  society  of  canters. 

Tho.    A  doleful  day  it  is,  and  dismal 

times 

Are  come  upon  us  I    I  am  clear  undone. 
P.  jun.  How,  Tom? 
Tko.    Why,  broke,  broke;   wretchedly 

broke. 

P. jun.  Ha! 
Tho.  Our  Staple  is  all  to  pieces,  quite 

dissolved. 
P. jun.  Ha! 
Tho.    Shivered,  as  in  an  earthquake  ! 

heard  you  not 
The  crack  and  ruins?  we  are  all  blown 

up! 
Soon  as  they  heard  the  Infanta  was  got 

from  them, 
Whom    they  had  so   devoured  in   their 

hopes, 
To  be  their  patroness,   and  sojourn  with 

them, 

Our  emissaries,  register,  examiner, 
Flew  into  vapour :  our  grave  governor 
Into  a  subtler  air,  and  is  returned,1 
As  we   do    hear,   grand  captain  of  the 

jeerers. 

I  and  my  fellow  melted  into  butter, 
And    spoiled  our  ink,  and   so   the  office 

vanished. 
The  last  hum  that  it  made  was  that  your 

father 
And   Picklock  are  fallen  out,  the  man  of 

law. 
P.  jun.  [starting  up.~\  How !  this  awakes 

me  from  my  lethargy. 

J  And  fs  returned,  &c.]  i.e.,  gone  back  to  his 
former  situation,  &c.     This  is  sufficiently  harsh. 


Tho.  And  a  great  suit  is  like  to  be  be 
tween  them : 

Picklock  denies  the  feoffment  and  the  trust 
Your  father  says  he  made  of  the  whole  estate 
Unto  him,  as  respecting  his  mortality, 
When  he  first  laid  his  late  device  to  try 

you. 

P.  jun.  Has  Picklock  then  a  trust  ? 
Tho.  I  cannot  tell, 

Here  comes  the  worshipful 

[P.  jun.  makes  a  sign  to  Tho.  who 
retires  behind  the  hangings. 

Enter  Picklock. 

Pick.  What,  my  velvet  heir 
Turned  beggar  in  mind  as  robes  ! 

P.  jun.  You  see  what  case 
Your  and  my  father's  plots  have  brought 

me  to. 
Pick.  Your  father's  you  may  say  indeed, 

not  mine. 
He's  a  hard-hearted    gentleman;     I   am 

sorry 

To  see  his  rigid  resolution  ! 
That  any  man  should  so  put  off  affection 
And  human  nature  to  destroy  his  own, 
And  triumph  in  a  victory  so  cruel ! 
He's  fallen  out  with  me  for  being  yours, 
And  calls  me  knave  and    traitor   to  his 

trust; 
Says  he  will  have   me   thrown    over  the 

bar 

P.  jun.  Have  you  deserved  it  ? 
Pick.  O,  good  heaven  knows 
My  conscience,  and  the  silly  latitude  of  it ; 
A  narrowminded  man !  my  thoughts  do 

dwell 

All  in  a  lane,  or  line  indeed ;  no  turning, 
Nor  scarce  obliquity  in  them.     I  still  look 
Right  forward,  to  the  intent  and  scope  of 

that 

Which  he  would  go  from  now. 
P.  jun.  Had  you  a  trust  then  ? 
Pick.  Sir,  I  had  somewhat  will  keep  you 

still  lord 

Of  all  the  estate,  if  I  be  honest,  as 
I   hope   I  shall.      My  tender  scrupulous 

breast 

Will  not  permit  me  see  the  heir  defrauded, 
And    like    an    alien    thrust    out    of    the 

blood. 

The  laws  forbid  that  I  should  give  consent 
To  such  a  civil  slaughter  of  a  son  ! 
P.  jun.  Where  is  the  deed  ?  hast  thou  it 

with  thee  ? 
Pick.  No. 

It  is  a  thing  of  greater  consequence 
Than  to  be  borne  about  in  a  black  box, 
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Like  a  Low  Country  vorloffe,1  or  Welsh 

brief. 

It  is  at  Lickfinger's  under  lock  and  key. 
P.  jun.  O,  fetch  it  hither. 
Pick.  I  have  bid  him  bring  it, 
That  you  might  see  it. 
P.  jun.  Knows  he  what  he  brings  ? 
Pick.  No  more  than  a  gardener's  ass 

what  roots  he  carries. 
P.  jun.  I  was  a  sending  my  father,  like 

an  ass, 

A  penitent  epistle  :  but  I  am  glad 
I  did  not  now. 

Pick.  Hang  him,  an  austere  grape 
That  has  no  juice  but  what  is  verjuice  in 

him  ! 

P.  jun.  I'll  shew  you  my  letter.2    [Exit. 
Pick.  Shew  me  a  defiance  ! 
If  I  can  now  commit  father  and  son, 
And  make  my  profits  out  of  both ;  com 
mence 
A  suit  with  the  old   man  for  his  whole 

state, 

And  go  to  law  with  the  son's  credit,  undo 
Both,  both  with  their  own  money,  it  were 

a  piece 

Worthy  my  night-cap  and  the  gown  I  wear, 
A  Picklock's  name  in  law. — Where  are  you, 

sir? 
What  do  you  do  so  long  ? 

Re-enter  Pennyboy  jun. 
P.  jun.  I  cannot  find 
Where  I  have  laid  it ;  but  I  have  laid  it  safe. 
Pick.  No  matter,  sir ;  trust  you  unto  my 

Trust, 
'Tis  that  that  shall  secure  you,  an  absolute 

deed! 

And  I  confess  it  was  in  trust  for  you, 
Lest  anything  might  have  happened  mortal 

to  him : 

But  there  must  be  a  gratitude  thought  on, 
And  aid,  sir,  for  the  charges  of  the  suit, 
Which  will  be  great,  'gainst  such  a  mighty 


As  is  your  father,  and  a  man  possest 

Of    so    much    land,     Pecunia,    and    her 

friends. 

I  am  not  able  to  wage  law  with  him,8 
Yet  must  maintain  the  thing,  as    my  own 

right, 
Still  for  your  good,  and  therefore  must  be 

bold 
To  use  your  credit  for  moneys. 

P.  jun.  What  thou  wilt, 
So  we  be  safe  and  the  trust  bear  it. 
.  Pick.  Fear  not, 

'Tis  he  must  pay  arrearages  in  the  end. 
We'll  milk  him  and  Pecunia,  draw  their 

cream  down, 

Before  he  get  the  deed  into  his  hands. 
My  name  is  Picklock,  but  he'll  find  me  a 

padlock. 

Enter  Pennyboy  Canter. 
P.   Can.    How  now  !    conferring  with 

your  learned  counsel 
Upon  the  cheat  1    Are  you  of  the  plot  to 

cozen  me  ? 
P.  jun.  What  plot? 
P.   Can.    Your    counsel    knows    there. 

Master  Picklock, 
Will  you  restore  the  trust  yet  ? 

Pick.  Sir,  take  patience 
And  memory  unto  you,  and  bethink  you 
What  trust  ?  where  does't  appear  ?    I  have 

your  deed ; 
Doth  your  deed  specify  any  trust?    Is  it 

not 

A  perfect  act,  and  absolute  in  law, 
Sealed  and  delivered  before  witnesses, 
The  day  and  date  emergent  ? 

P.  Can.  But  what  conference, 
What  oaths  and  vows  preceded  ? 

Pick.  I  will  tell  you,  sir, 
Since  I  am  urged  of  those  ;  as  I  remember, 
You  told  me  you  had  got  a  grown  estate 

By  griping  means,  sinisterly 

P.  Can.  How! 
Pick.  And  were 


1  Like  a  Low  Country  vorloffe,]  One  of  the 
terms  picked  up  by  the  poet  in  his  Flemish  cam 


pagn.  He  gives  it  indeed  as  an  exotic  ;  but  it 
has  long  since  been  naturalized  among  us,  as 
furlough,  by  which  it  has  lost  nothing  but  its 


pristine  sense  and  sound.  It  is  greatly  to  the 
credit  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  army,  that  they 
have  contrived  to  obviate  the  miserable  poverty 
of  the  English  tongue  by  adopting  the  military 
vocabulary  of  almost  all  the  nations  of  Europe. 
This  gives  a  richness  to  their  language  which  is 
scarcely  surpassed  by  its  idiomatic  pureness  and 
intelligibility.  [This  sneer  will  amuse  the  readers 
of  the  Duke's  Despatches,  Napier's  Peninsular 


War.   Head's  Bubbles,  and  a  hundred  other 
works.— F.  C.] 

2  Here  the  margin  says,  Pennyboy  runs  out 
to  fetch  his  letter.     This  is  merely  a  pretence. 
He  runs  out  to  dispatch  a  ticket-porter  to  meet 
Lickfinger,  and  take  the  deed  of  trust  from  him. 

3  Wage  law.}     "When  an  action  is  brought 
for  money  or  chattels  left  or  lent  to  the  defen 
dant,  he  may  wage  his  law;  that  is,  swear,  and 
certain  persons  with  him,  that  he  owes  nothing 
to  the  plaintiff,  in  manner  as  he  hath  disclosed." 
— Law  Diet.     Perhaps  I  have  shot  beyond  the 
author  in  this  grave  quotation  ;  the  meaning  of 
which  may  after  all  be — "  I  am  not  rich  enough, 
to  contend  with  him." 
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Even  weary  of  it  ;  if  the  parties  lived 

From  whom  you  had  wrested  it 

P.  Can.  Ha ! 
Pick.  You  could  be  glad 
To  part  with  all  for  satisfaction : 
But  since  they  had  yielded  to  humanity, 
And  that  just  heaven  had  sent  you  for  a 

punishment, 

You  did  acknowledge  it,  this  riotous  heir, 
That  would  bring  all  to  beggary  in  the  end, 
And  daily  sowed  consumption  where   he 

went 

P.  Can.  You  would  cozen  both  then? 

your  confederate  too? 
Pick.  After  a  long  mature  deliberation, 
You  could  not  think  where  better  how  to 

place  it 

P.  Can.  Than  on  you,  rascal  ? 
Pick.  What  you  please  in  your  passion, 
But  with  your  reason,  you  will  come  about 
And  think  a  faithful  and  a  frugal  friend 
To  be  preferred. 
P.  Can.  Before  a  son  ? 
Pick.  A  prodigal, 
A  tub  without  a  bottom,  as  you  termed 

him  ! 
For  which  I  might  return  you  a  vow  or 

two, 

And  seal  it  with  an  oath  of  thankfulness. 
I  not  repent  it,    neither  have  I    cause  ; 

yet 

P.  Can.  Forehead  of  steel,  and  mouth 

of  brass  !  hath  impudence 
Polished  so  gross  a  lie,  and  dar'st  thou 

vent  it  ? 
Engine,    composed  of    all  mixt    metals ! 

hence, 
I   will  not  change   a  syllable   with    thee 

more, 

Till  I  may  meet  thee  at  a  bar  in  court 
Before  thy  judges. 

Pick.  Thither  it  must  come 
Before  I  part,  with  it  to  you,  or  you,  sir. 
P.  Can.  I  will  not  hear  thee. 
P.  jun.  Sir,  your  ear  to  me  though — 
Not  that  I  see  through  his  perplexed  plots 
And  hidden    ends ;    nor    that    my    parts 

depend 

Upon  the  unwinding  this  so  knotted  skein 

Do  I  beseech  your  patience.     Unto  me 

He  hath  confest  the  trust. 

Pick.  How  !  I  confess  it? 

P.  jun.  Ay,  thou  false  man. 

P.  Can.  Stand  up  to  him  and  confront 

him. 

Pick.  Where,  when,  to  whom  ? 
P.  jun.  To  me  even  now,  and  here : 
Canst  thou  deny  it  ? 

Pick.  Can  I  eat  or  drink, 


Sleep,  wake,  or  dream,   arise,  sit,  go,   or 

stand, 
Do  anything  that's  natural  ? 

P.  jun.  Yes,  lie 
[t  seems  thou  canst,  and  perjure ;  that  is 

natural. 
Pick.  O   me,  what  times  are  these  of 

frontless  carriage ! 

An  egg  of  the  same  nest !  the  father's  bird ! 
It  runs  in  a  blood,  I  see. 
P.  jun.  I'll  stop  your  mouth. 
Pick.  With  what? 
P.  jun.  With  truth. 

Pick.  With  noise  ;  I  must  have  witness: 
Where  is  your  witness  ?  you  can  produce 

witness  ? 
P.  jun.  As  if  my  testimony  were  not 

twenty, 
Balanced  with  thine  ! 

Pick.  So  say  all  prodigals 
Sick  of  self-love  ;  but  that's  not  law,  young 

Scattergood : 
I  live  by  law. 

P.  jun.  Why,  if  thou  hast  a  conscience, 
That  is  a  thousand  witnesses. 

Pick.  No  court 

Grants  out  a  writ  of  summons  for  the  con 
science, 

That  I  know,  nor  subpoena,  nor  attachment. 
I  must  have  witness,  and  of  your  producing, 
Ere  this  can  come  to  hearing,  and  it  must 
Be  heard  on  oath  and  witness. 
P.  jun.  Come  forth,  Tom ! 

Re-enter  Tho.  Barber. 

Speak  what  thou  heard'st,  the  truth,  and 

the  whole  truth, 
And  nothing  but  the  truth.     What  said 

this  varlet  ? 

Pick.  A  rat  behind  the  hangings  ? 
Tho.  Sir,  he  said 
It  was  a  trust!    an  act   the  which  your 

father 

Had  will  to  alter ;  but  "  his  tender  breast 
Would  not  permit  to  see  the  heir  defrauded, 
And  like  an  alien  thrust  out  of  the  blood. 
The  laws  forbid  that  he  should  give  consent 
To  such  a  civil  slaughter  of  a  son " 

P.  jun.  And  talked  of  a  gratuity  to  be 

given, 

And  aid  unto  the  charges  of  the  suit ; 
Which  he  was  to  maintain  in  his  own  name, 
But  for  my  use  he  said. 

P.  Can.    It  is  enough. 

Tho.  And  he  ' '  would  milk  Pecunia,  and 

draw  down 
Her  cream  before  you  got  the  trust  again." 
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P.  Can.  Your  ears  are  in   my  pocket, 

knave,  go  shake  'em 
The  little  while  you  have  them. 

Pick,  You  do  trust 
To  your  great  purse. 

P.  Can.  I  have  you  in  a  purse-net, 
Good  Master  Picklock,  with  your  worming 

brain, 

And   wriggling    engine-head    of    mainte 
nance,1 
Which   I   shall  see    you    hole  with   very 

shortly ! 
A  fine  round  head  when  those  two  lugs 

are  off, 
To  trundle  through  a  pillory  1    You  are 

sure 

You  heard  him  speak  this? 
P.  jun.  Ay,  and  more. 
Tho.  Much  more. 
Pick.  I'll  prove  yours  maintenance  and 

combination, 
And  sue  you  all. 

P.  Can.  Do,  do,  my  gowned  vulture, 
Crop  in  reversion  !  I  shall  see  you  quoited 
Over    the    bar,     as    bargemen    do    their 

billets. 
Pick.  This  'tis,  when  men  repent  of  their 

good  deeds, 
And  would  have  'em  in  again — They  are 

almost  mad : 
But  I  forgive  their  lucida  intervalla. 

Enter  Lickfinger. 

O,  Lickfinger  !  come  hither. 

[Comes  forward  with  Lickfinger  ; 
•while  P.  jun.  discovers  the  plot, 
aside,  to  his  father,  and  that  he 
is  in  possession  of  the  deed. 
Where's  my  writing  ? 
Lick.  I  sent  it  you,  together  with  your 

keys. 

Pick.  How? 
Lick.  By  the  porter  that  came  for  it  from 

you, 
And  by  the  token  you  had  given  me  the 

keys, 
And  bade  me  bring  it. 

Pick.  And  why  did  you  not  ? 

Lick.  Why  did  you  send  a  countermand? 

Pick.  Who,  I? 


1    And    wriggling    engine-head    of    main 
tenance.]     "  Maintenance  signifies  the  support 
ing  a  cause  or  person  by  any  kind  of  countenance 
or  encouragement,  and  is  generally  taken  in  a  bad 
sense.     The  writ  that  lies  against  a  man  for  this 
offence  is  also  called  maintenance." — Laiv  Diet. 
z  [At  vol.  i.  p.  i4,Bobadil  asks  the  hostess  to 
I     "  accommodate  him  with  another  bed-staff,"  and 


Lick.  You,  or  some  other  you,  you  put 

in  trust. 
Pick.  In  trust ! 
Lick.    Your    trust's    another    self,    you 

know  ; 
And  without  trust,   and  your  trust,   how 

should  he 

Take  notice  of  your  keys  or  of  my  charge  ? 
Pick.   Know'you  the  man  ? 
Lick.  I  know  he  was  a  porter, 
And  a  sealed  porter  ;  for  he  bore  the  badge 
On  his  breast,  I  am  sure. 
Pick.   I  am  lost :  a  plot !  I  scent  it. 
Lick.  Why,  and  I  sent  it  by  the  man 

you  sent, 

Whom  else  I  had  not  trusted. 
Pick.  Plague  on  your  trust ! 

I  am  trussed  up  among  you 

P.  jun.  Or  you  may  be. 
Pick.  In  mine  own  halter  ;  I  have  made 
the  noose.  {Exit. 

P.  jun.  What  was  it,  Lickfinger? 
Lick.  A  writing,  sir, 

He  sent  for't  by  a  token  ;  I  was  bringing  it, 
But  that  he  sent  a  porter,  and  he  seemed 
A  man  of  decent  carriage. 

P.  Can.  'Twas  good  fortune  ! 
To  cheat  the  cheater  was  no  cheat,   but 

justice. 

Put  off  your  rags  and  be  yourself  again : 
This  act  of  piety  and  good  affection 
Hath  partly  reconciled  me  to  you. 

P.  jun.  Sir 

P.  Can.    No  vows,    no  promises ;    too 

much  protestation 

Makes  that  suspected  oft  we  would  per 
suade. 

Lick.  Hear  you  the  news  ? 
P.  jun.  The  office  is  down,  how  should 

we? 

Lick.  But  of  your  uncle  ? 
P.  jun.  No. 

Lick.  He  is  run  mad,  sir. 
P.  Can.  How,  Lickfinger? 
Lick.  Stark  staring  mad,  your  brother, 

He  has  almost  killed  his  maid 

P.  Can.  Now  heaven  forbid  ! 

Lick.    But    that    she    is    cat-lived    and 

squirrel-limbed, 

With  throwing  bed-staves2  at  her :  he  has 
set  wide 


this  use  of  the  word  was  frequently  quoted  in  a 
controversy  which  arose  some  years  ago  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  phrase  "  twinkling  of  a  bed 
post."  Had  the  writers  been  aware  of  the  way 
in  which  Pennyboy  Senior  employed  bed-staves, 
there  would  have  been  no  talk  of  their  being 
"at  least  six  feet  long  and  strong  enough  to 
bear  the  weight  of  any  one  leaning  against 
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His  outer  doors,    and  now  keeps    open 

house 

For  all  the  passers-by  to  see  his  justice. 
First,  he  has  apprehended  his  two  dogs, 
As  being  of  the  plot  to  cozen  him  ; 
And  there  he  sits  like  an  old  worm  of  the 

peace, 
Wrapped  up  in  furs,  at  a  square  table, 

screwing, 

Examining,  and  committing  the  poor  curs 
To  two  old  cases  of  close  stools  as  prisons ; 
The  one  of  which  he  calls  his  Lollard's  tower, 
T'other  his  Block-house,  'cause  his  two 

dogs'  names 
Are  Block  and  Lollard. 

P.  jun.  This  would  be  brave  matter 
Unto  the  jeerers. 

P.  Can.  Ay,  if  so  the  subject 
Were  not  so  wretched. 

Lick.  Sure  I  met  them  all, 
I  think,  upon  that  quest. 

P.  Can.  'Faith,  like  enough : 
The  vicious  still  are  swift  to  shew  their 

natures. 

I'll  thither  too,  but  with  another  aim, 
If  all  succeed  well,  and  my  simples  take. 
[Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— A  Room  in  Pennyboy 
Senior's  House. 

Pennyboy  sen.  discovered  sitting  at  table 
•with  papers,  &c.  before  him;  Porter, 
and  Block  and  Lollard  (two  dogs.} 

P.  sen.  Where  are  the  prisoners  ? 
Por.  They  are  forthcoming,  sir, 
Or  coming  forth  at  least. 

P.  sen.  The  rogue  is  drunk, 
Since  I  committed  them  to  his  charge. — 

Come  hither, 
Near  me,  yet  nearer ;   breathe  upon  me. 

[He  smells  him.]  Wine  ! 
Wine  o'  my  worship  !  sack,  Canary  sack  ! 
Could  not  your  badge  have  been  drunk 

with  fulsom  ale 

Or  beer,  the  porter's  element?  but  sack  ! 
Por.  I  am  not  drunk  ;  we  had,  sir,  but 

one  pint, 

An  honest  carrier  and  myself. 
P.  sen.  Who  paid  for't  ? 


them,"  but  they  would  have  believed  the  poet's 
great  namesake  Samuel,  who  defines  a  bed-staff 
to  be  "  a  wooden  pin  stuck  anciently  on  the  sides 
of  the  bedstead  to  hold  the  clothes  from  slipping 
on  either  side."  In  Jonson's  days  sofas  were 
unknown,  and  "  withdrawing-rooms"  and  "par 
lours"  were  reserved  for  the  well-to-do.  When 
one  of  these  rare  but  not  rich  old  dramatists  visited 


Por.  Sir,  I  did  give  it  him. 
P.  sen.  What,  and  spend  sixpence  ! 
A  frock  spend  sixpence  !  sixpence  ! 
Por.  Once  in  a  year,  sir. 
P.  sen.  In  seven  years,  varlet  !  know'st 

thou  what  thou  hast  done, 
What  a  consumption  thou  hast  made  of  a 

state  ? 
It  might  please  heav'n  (a  lusty  knave  and 

young) 

To  let  thee  live  some  seventy  years  longer, 
Till  thou  art  fourscore  and  ten,  perhaps 

a  hundred. 
Say  seventy  years  ;  how  many  times  seven 

in  seventy  ? 
Why,  seven  times  ten  is  ten  times  seven, 

mark  me, 

I  will  demonstrate  to  thee  on  my  fingers. 
Sixpence  in  seven  year,  use  upon  use, 
Grows  in  that  first  seven  year  to  be  a 

twelvepence ; 
That  in  the  next  two  shillings  ;  the  third, 

four  shillings  ; 
The  fourth  seven  year,  eight  shillings  ;  the 

fifth,  sixteen  ; 
The  sixth,   two  and  thirty;   the  seventh, 

three  pound  four  ; 
The  eighth,  six  pound  and  eight ;  the  ninth, 

twelve  pound  sixteen  ; 
And  the  tenth  seven,  five  and  twenty  pound 
Twelve  shillings.    This  thou  art  fall'n  from 

by  thy  riot, 

Shouldst  thou  live  seventy  years,  by  spend 
ing  sixpence 
Once  in  the  seven :  but  in  a  day  to  waste 

it! 

There  is  a  sum  that  number  cannot  reach  ! 
Out  of  my  house,  thou  pest  of  prodigality, 
Seed  of  consumption,  hence  !  a  wicked 

keeper 
Is  oft  worse  than  the  prisoners.     There's 

thy  penny, 
Four  tokens  for  thee.     Out,  away  !  [Exit 

Por.]  My  dogs 

May  yet  be  innocent  and  honest :  if  not, 
I  have  an  entrapping  question  or  two  more 
To  put  unto  them,  a  cross  intergatory, 
And  I  shall  catch  them.     Lollard !  Peace  : 
[He  calls  forth  Lollard. 
What  whispering  was  that  you  had  with 

Mortgage, 


another  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that  he  was 
received  in  the  "  chamber,"  and  that  the  host, 
giving  up  the  only  chair,  seated  himself  on  the 
side  of  the  bed.  In  such  circumstances  a  "  dun" 
intruding  upon  Marlowe  and  Green,  for  ex 
ample,  would  have  been  at  no  loss  to  under 
stand  what  the  "  twinkling  of  a  bed-staff"  meant. 
-F.  C] 
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When  you  last  licked  her  feet  ?  the  truth 

now.     Ha ! 
Did  you  smell  she  was  going  ?    Put  down 

that.    And  not, 
Not  to  return  f     You  are  silent  :    good  ! 

And  when 
Leaped  you    on    Statute?     As  she  went 

forth  ?    Consent ! 

There  was  consent,  as  she  was  going  forth. 
Twould  have  been  fitter  at  her  coming 

home, 
But  you  knew  that  she  would  not  ?    To 

your  tower : 
You  are  cunning,   are  you  ?    I  will  meet 

your  craft.  [Commits  him  again. 

Block,   shew  your  face;    leave  your  ca 
resses  :  tell  me,       [Calls  forth  Block. 
And  tell  me  truly,  what  affronts  do  you 

know 
Were  done   Pecunia,    that    she    left    my 

house  ? 
None,  say  you  so?  not  that  you  know  ?  or 

will  know  ? 
I  fear  me  I  shall  find  you  an  obstinate 

cur. 
Why  did  your  fellow  Lollard  cry  this  morn- 

'ing? 
'Cause  Broker    kicked  him  f      Why  did 

Broker  kick  him  ? 

Because  he  fist  against  my  lady's  gown  f 
Why,  that  was  no  affront,  no,  no  distaste. 
You  knew  of  none  ?  you  are  a  dissembling 

tyke. 
To  your  hole  again,   your  Block-house. 

[Commits  him.}  Lollard,  arise. 
Where  did  you  lift  your  leg  up  last,  'gainst 

what? 
Are  you  struck  dummerer  now,  and  whine 

for  mercy  ? 
Whose  kirtle  was't  you  gnawed  too,  Mis 
tress  Band's? 
And  Wax' s  stockings  f  Who?   Did  Block 

bescumber 
Statute's  white  suit  with  the  parchment  lac, 

there  ; 

And  Broker's  satin  doublet  ?    All  will  out. 
They  had  offence,  offence  enough  to  quit 

me. 
Appear,    Block,   foh !     'tis  manifest ;    he 

shews  it, 

Should  he  forswear't,  make  all  the  affi 
davits 

Against  it,  that  he  could  afore  the  bench, 
And    twenty   juries,    he    would   be    con 

vinced.1 
He  bears  an  air  about  him  doth  confess  it 


1  Convinced.}  i.e.,  overcome  by  the  evidence 
convicted. 


Enter  Cymbal,  Fitton,  Shunfield,  Almanac, 
and  Madrigal  behind. 

To  prison  again,  close  prison.     Not  you, 

Lollard  ; 

Vou  may  enjoy  the  liberty  of  the  house  • 
A.nd  yet  there  is  a  quirk  come  in  my  head, 
"or  which  I  must  commit  you  too,   and 

close. 
Do  not  repine,  it  will  be  better  for  you 

Cym.  This  is  enough  to  make  the  dogs 

mad  too : 
Let's  in  upon  him.       [They  come  forward. 

P.  sen.  How  now,  what's  the  matter  ? 
Come  you  to  force  the  prisoners  ?  make  a 
rescue  ? 

Fit.  We  come  to  bail  your  dogs. 

P.  sen.  They  are  not  bailable, 
They  stand  committed   without   bail   or 

mainprise, 
Vour  bail  cannot  be  taken. 

Shun.  Then  the  truth  is, 
We  come  to  vex  you. 

Aim.  Jeer  you. 

Mad.  Bait  you  rather. 

Cym.  A  baited  usurer  will  be  good  flesh. 

Fit.  And  tender,  we  are  told. 

P.  sen.  Who  is  the  butcher 
Amongst  you  that  is  come  to  cut  my  throat? 

Shun.  You  would  die  a  calf's  death, 

fain  ;  but  'tis  an  ox's 
ts  meant  you. 

Fit.  To  be  fairly  knocked  o'  the  head. 

Shun.  With  a  good  jeer  or  two. 

P.  sen.  And  from  your  jawbone, 
Don  Assinigo? 

Cym.  Shunfield,  a  jeer!  you  have  it. 

Shun.  I  do  confess  a  swashing  blow  ;  but, 

Snarl, 
You  that  might  play  the  third  dog,  for  your 

teeth, 
You  have  no  money  now? 

Fit.  No,  nor  no  Mortgage. 

Aim.  Nor  Band. 

Mad.  Nor  Statute. 

Cym.  No,  nor  blushet  Wax. 

P.  sen.  Nor  you  no  office,  as  I  take  it. 

Shun.  Cymbal, 
A  mighty  jeer ! 

Fit.  Pox  o'  these  true  jests,  I  say! 

Mad.  He'll  turn  the  better  jeerer. 

Aim.  Let's  upon  him, 
And  if  we  cannot  jeer  him  down  in  wit • 

Mad.  Let's  do't  in  noise. 

Shun.  Content. 

Mad.  Charge,  man  of  war. 

Aim.  Lay  him  aboard. 

Shun.  We'll  give  him  a  broadside  first. 

Fit.  Where  is  your  venison  now  ? 
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Cvm.  Your  red-deer  pies  ? 

Shun,  With  your  baked  turkeys? 

Aim.  And  your  partridges? 

Mad.  Your  pheasants  and  fat  swans  ! 

P.  sen.  Like  you,  turned  geese. 

Mad.    But  such  as  will  not  keep  your 

Capitol. 
Shun.   You  were  wont    to    have    your 

breams 

Aim.  And  trouts  sent  in. 
Cym.  Fat  carps  and  salmons. 
Fit.  Ay,  and  now  and  then, 
An  emblem  of  yourself,  an  o'ergrown  pike. 
P.  sen.  You  are  a  jack,  sir. 
Fit.  You  have  made  a  shift 
To  swallow  twenty  such  poor  jacks  ere 

now. 
Aim.  If  he  should  come  to  feed  upon 

Mad.  Or  turn  pure  Tack-a-lent  after  all 

this? 

Fit.  Tut,   he  will  live  like  a  grasshop 
per 

Mad.  On  dew. 

Shun.  Or  like  a  bear,  with  licking  his 

own  claws. 

Cym.  Ay,  if  his  dogs  were  away. 
Aim.  He'll  eat  them  first, 
While  they  are  fat. 

Fit.  Faith,  and  when  they  are  gone, 
Here's  nothing  to  be  seen  beyond. 

Cym.  Except 

His  kindred  spiders,  natives  of  the  soil. 
Aim.  Dust  he  will  have  enough  here,  to 

breed  fleas. 
Mad.   But  by  that  time  he'll  have   no 

blood  to  rear  them. 
Shun.  He  will  be  as  thin  as  a  lanthorn, 

we  shall  see  through  him. 
Aim.  And  his  gut  colon  tell  his  intes- 

tina. 
P.  sen.  Rogues !  rascals  ! 

\The  dogs  bark.  Bow,  wow  !] 
Fit.  He  calls  his  dogs  to  his  aid. 
Aim.  O,  they  but  rise  at  mention  of  his 

tripes. 
Cym.  Let  them  alone,  they  do  it  not  for 

him. 

Mad.  They  bark  se  defendendo. 
Shun.  Or  for  custom, 
As  commonly  curs  do,  one  for  another. 

Enter  Lickfinger. 

Lick.  Arm,  arm  you,  gentlemen  jeerers  ! 

the  old  Canter 

Is  coming  in  upon  you  with  his  forces, 
The  gentleman  that  was  the  Canter. 

Shun.  Hence  1 


Fit.  Away ! 
Cym.  What  is  he? 
Aim.  Stay  not  to  ask  questions. 
Fit.  He  is  a  flame. 
Shun.  A  furnace. 
Aim.  A  consumption, 
Kills  where  he  goes. 

[Cym.  Fit.  Mad.  Aim.  and  Shun. 

run  off. 

Lick.    See !    the   whole    covey  is  scat 
tered  ; 

'Ware,   'ware  the  hawks !  I  love  to  see 
them  fly. 

Enter  Pennyboy  Canter,   Pennyboy  jun., 
Pecunia,    Statute,    Band,    Wax,     and 
Mortgage. 
P.    Can.  You  see  by  this  amazement 

and  distraction 
What    your    companions    were,    a  poor, 

affrighted, 
And  guilty  race  of   men,    that    dare   to 

stand 
No  breath    of    truth ;    but  conscious   to 

themselves 

Of  their  no-wit,  or  honesty,  ran  routed 
At  every  panic  terror  themselves  bred. 
Where  else,  as  confident  as  sounding 

brass, 
Their  tinkling  captain,  Cymbal,  and  the 

rest, 

Dare  put  on  any  visor  to  deride 
The  wretched,    or  with    buffoon    licence 

jest 

At  whatsoe'er  is  serious,  if  not  sacred. 
P.  sen.  Who's  this?  my  brother!    and 

restored  to  life ! 
P.  Can.  Yes,  and  sent  hither  to  restore 

your  wits  ; 
If  your  short  madness  be  aught  more  than 

anger 
Conceived  for  your  loss  !  which  I  return 

you. 
See  here,  your  Mortgage,  Statute,  Band, 

and  Wax, 
Without  your  Broker,  come  to  abide  with 

you, 

And  vindicate  the  prodigal  from  stealing 
Away  the  lady.     Nay,  Pecunia  herself 
Is  come  to  free  him  fairly,  and  discharge 
All    ties,    but   those    of    love    unto    her 

person, 

To  use  her  like  a  friend,  not  like  a  slave, 
Or  like  an  idol.     Superstition 
Doth  violate  the  deity  it  worships, 
No  less  than  scorn  doth  ;  and  believe  it, 

brother, 
The  use   of   things  is  all,   and  not  the 

store: 
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Surfeit  and  fulness  have  killed  more  than 

famine. 

The  sparrow  with  his  little  plumage  flies, 
While  the    proud    peacock,    overcharged 

with  pens, 
Is  fain  to  sweep  the  ground  with  his  grown 

train 
And  load  of  feathers. 

P.  sen.  Wise  and  honoured  brother  ! 
None  but  a  brother,   and  sent  from   the 

dead, 

As  you  are  to  me,  could  have  altered  me : 
I  thank  my  destiny,  that  is  so  gracious. 
Are  there  no  pains,  no  penalties  decreed 
From  whence  you  come,  to  us  that  smother 

money 
In  chests  and  strangle  her  in  bags  ? 

P.  Can.  O,  mighty, 
Intolerable  fines  and  mulcts  imposed, 
Of  which  I  come  to  warn  you :  forfeitures 
Of  whole  estates,   if  they  be  known  and 

taken. 
P.  sen.  I  thank   you,    brother,   for  the 

light  you  have  given  me  ; 
I  will  prevent  them  all.      First,  free  my 

dogs, 
Lest  what  I  have  done  to  them,  and  against 

law, 

Be  a  praemunire  ;  for  by  magna  charta 
They  could  not  be  committed   as    close 

prisoners, 

My  learned  counsel  tells  me  here,  my  cook: 
And  yet  he  shewed  me  the  way  first. 

Lick.  Who  did  ?  I  ! 
I  trench  the  liberty  of  the  subjects  ! 

P.  Can.  Peace, 
Picklock,  your  guest,   that  Stentor,   hath 

infected  you, 
Whom  I  have  safe  enough  in  a  wooden 

collar. 
P.  sen.  Next,  I  restore  these  servants  to 

their  lady, 

With  freedom,  heart  of  cheer,  and  counte 
nance  ; 
It  is  their  year  and  day  of  jubilee. 


Omnes.  We  thank  you,  sir. 
P.  sen.  And  lastly,  to  my  nephew 
I  give  my  house,  goods,  lands,  all  but  my 

vices, 
And  those  I  go  to  cleanse  ;    kissing  this 

lady, 
Whom  I  do  give  him  too,  and  join  their 

hands. 
P.  Can.  If  the  spectators  will  join  theirs, 

we  thank  'em. 
P.  jun.  And  wish  they  may,  as  I,  enjoy 

Pecunia. 

Pec.  And  so  Pecunia  herself  doth  wish, 
That  she  may  still  be  aid  unto  their  uses, 
Not  slave  unto  their  pleasures,  or  a  tyrant 
Over  their  fair  desires  ;  but  teach  them  all 
The  golden  mean  ;  the  prodigal  how  to 

live  ; 

The  sordid  and  the  covetous  how  to  die  : 
That,  with  sound  mind ;  this,  safe  frugality. 
[Exeunt. 


THE  EPILOGUE. 

Thus  have  you  seen  the  maker's  double 

scope, 

To  profit  and  delight ;  wherein  our  hope 
Is,  though  the  clout  we  do  not  always 

hit,1 

It  will  not  be  imputed  to  his  wit : — 
A  tree  so  tried  and  bent,  as  'twill  not  start : 
Nor  doth  he  often  crack  a  string  of  art  ; 
Though    there    may  other    accidents    as 

strange 
Happen,  the  weather  of  your  looks  may 

change, 

Or  some  high  wind  of  misconceit  arise, 
To  cause  an  alteration  in  our  skies  : 
If  so,  we  are  sorry,  that  have  so  misspent 
Our  time  and  tackle  ;  yet  he's  confident, 
And  vows  the  next  fair  day  he'll  have  us 

shoot 
The  same  match  o'er  for  him,  if  you'll  come 

to't. 


1  Though  the  clout  we  do  not  always  hit^\ 
The  metaphor  is  taken  from  archery  :  the  clout 
is  the  white  mark  in  the  butts,  which  the  archers 
aimed  at.  And  so  it  is  used  by  Shakspeare. — 
WHAL. 

Clout  is  merely  the  French  clou,  the  wooden 
pin  by  which  the  target  is  fastened  to  the  butt. 
As  the  head  of  this  pin  was  commonly  painted 
white,  to  hit  the  white  and  hit  the  clout  were  of 
course  synonymous :  both  phrases  expressed 
perfection  in  art,  or  success  of  any  kind.  In 
pursuing  his  metaphor,  Jonson  mentions  the  ac 
cidents  by  which  the  highest  skill  in  archery  was 
occasionally  defeated ;  humidity,  which  affected 


the  elasticity  of  the  string,  and  high  winds  which 
diverted  the  course  of  the  shaft. 

There  are  few  of  Jonson's  dramatic  works 
which  exhibit  stronger  marks  of  his  peculiar 
talents  than  this  play.  The  language  is  forcible, 
and  in  some  places  highly  poetical ;  the  satire  is 
powerful  and  well  directed,  and  the  moral 
pointed  and  just.  Its  plot  indeed  labours  under 
the  same  difficulties  and  defects  as  that  of  ths 
Plutus,  which  the  poet  had  in  view — namely, 
an  occasional  confusion  of  the  allegorical  and 
real  character.  Queen  Pecunia,  like  the  Deity 
of  Aristophanes,  is  nearly  strangled  in  leather. 
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smothered  in  a  chest,  &c.,  and  subjected  to 
other  accidents,  which  cannot  be  properly  predi 
cated  of  a  non-existing  personage.  Jonson,  how 
ever,  offends  less  frequently  in  this  matter  than 
his  great  prototype,  whom  he  also  surpasses  in 
the  moral  purpose  of  his  satire.  The  use  and 
abuse  of  riches  are  delineated  with  great  force 
and  discrimination,  and  the  prodigal  and  the 
miser  corrected  in  a  strain  of  serious  monition 
that  would  not  misbecome  the  sacredness  of  the 
closet.  Aristophanes  had  no  such  object  in 
view.  If  the  history  of  his  own  time  may  be 
trusted,  every  statesman  hiad  his  orator,  and 
every  orator  had  his  prictS  thus  politics  were 
rendered  subservient  to  money,  and  the  destiny 
of  Athens  waited  on  a  bribe.  To  expose  this 
general  venality  he  wrote  his  Plutus.  In  wit 
of  the  brightest  kind,  in  satire  of  the  most  poig 
nant  and  overwhelming  quality,  it  stands  pre 
eminent,  not  only  over  The  Staple  of  News,  but 
over  every  other  drama,  ancient  or  modern : 
here,  however,  its  praise  must  end  ;  it  teaches 
nothing  but  that  gold  is  omnipotent  (a  pernicious 
lesson),  and  it  concludes  with  involving  the  dra 
matis  persona  in  one  mass  of  corruption :  the 
whole,  without  distinction,  conspiring  to  pull 
down  the  gods  and  raise  Plutus  to  the  vacant 
seat 

In  the  introduction  of  the  dogs  during  the 
transient  fit  of  insanity  brought  upon  the  miser 
by  the  sudden  defection  of  his  treasure,  Jonson 


had  again  Aristophanes  in  view ;  but  he  has  not 
imitactd  him  with  much  dexterity.  The  short 
episode  of  Block  and  Lollard  contributes  little  to 
the  advancement  of  the  story,  since  the  derange 
ment  of  Pennyboy  sen.  might  easily  have  been 
communicated  through  the  ordinary  characters 
of  the  play ;  while  the  trial  of  the  dog  Labes,  in 
Thf.  Wasps,  which  must  have  been  irresistibly 
comic,  is  highly  illustrative  of  the  litigious  dis 
position  of  Philocleo,  and  opens  at  the  same  time 
a  masked  battery  against  the  peculations  of  the 
noted  Laches. 

It  would  not  be  doing  justice  to  Jonson  to  pass 
over  this  division  of  his  plot  without  noticing  the 
judgment  manifested  in  the  trifling  parts  of 
Pecunia's  attendants,  who  invariably  maintain  a 
correct  and  close  adherence  to  the  relative 
characters  which  they  support  under  their 
principal. 

The  Staple  is  well  conceived  and  happily 
executed.  Credulity,  which  was  then  at  its 
height,  was  irritated  rather  than  fed  by  imposi 
tions  of  every  kind  ;  and  the  country  kept  in  a 
feverish  state  of  deceitful  expectation  by  stories 
of  wonderful  events,  gross  and  palpable,  to  use 
the  words  of  Shakspeare,  as  the  father  of  lies, 
•who  begat  them.  On  the  whole,  The  Staple  of 
News  is  one  of  those  compositions  which  the 
admirer  of  Jonson  may  contemplate  with  "  de 
light,"  and  from  the  perusal  of  which  the  impar 
tial  reader  can  scarcely  rise  without  "  profit." 


ADDITIONAL  NOTE,  p.  294  a. 


The  custard  politic.}  The  following  quota 
tion  from  a  letter  of  Bishop  Warburton's  to 
Hurd  (ApriU  1766)  will  illustrate  this  passage  :— 
"  I  certainly  made  them  merrier  than  ordinary 
at  the  Mansion  House,  where  we  were  magnifi 
cently  treated.  The  Lord  Mayor  told  me  '  the 
Common  Council  were  much  obliged  to  me,  for 
that  this  was  the  first  time  he  ever  heard  them 
prayed  for.'  I  said,  '  I  considered  them  as  a  !  went  out  of  fashion  together.'  "— F.  C.] 


body  who  much  needed  the  prayers  of  the 
Church.'  But,  if  he  told  me  in  what  I  abounded, 
I  told  him  in  what  I  thought  he  was  defective — 
'  That  I  was  greatly  disappointed  to  see  no  cus 
tard  at  table.'  He  said,  '  that  they  had  been  so 
ridiculed  for  their  custard  that  none  had  ven 
tured  to  make  its  appearance  for  many  years.' 
I  told  him  '  I  supposed  that  Religion  and  custard 
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THE  NEW  INN.]  This  Comedy  was  brought  on  the  stage  on  the  igth  of  January, 
1629,  and  in  the  technical  language  of  the  Green-room,  "  completely  damned, "  not 
being  heard  to  the  conclusion.  Whatever  indignation  Jonson  might  have  felt  at  this 
treatment,  he  appears  to  have  made  no  public  manifestation  of  it  at  the  time  ;  but  Ben 
was  now  the  sick  lion,  and  his  enemies  had  too  little  respect  for  his  enfeebled  condition 
to  forego  so  good  an  opportunity  of  insulting  him  with  impunity.  Forbearance  was  at 
no  time  our  poet's  peculiar  virtue,  and  the  jealousy  of  reputation  so  natural  to  age  and 
infirmity,  co-operated  with  the  taunts  of  his  ungenerous  critics,  to  force  him  upon  the 
publication  of  The  New  Inn,  two  years  after  its  condemnation.  It  was  printed  in  8vo 
with  this  angry  title-page- 

The  New  Inn  ;  or,  the  Light  Heart,  a  Comedy.  As  it  was  never  Acted,  but  most  negli 
gently  Played  by  some,  the  KING'S  SER  VANTS;  and  more  squeamishly  beheld  and 
censured  by  others,  the  KING'S  SUBJECTS,  1629.  Now  at  last  set  at  Liberty  to  the 
Headers,  his  MAJESTY'S  Servants  and  Subjects,  to  be  judged  of,  1631. 

Me  lectori  credere  ma  Hem, 
Quant  spectator  is  fastidia  ferre  superbi.  — HOR. 

This  unfortunate  Play  not  only  brought  a  cloud  over  the  dramatic  fame  of  Jonson  at 
its  first  appearance,  but  furnished  a  pretence  for  calumniating  his  memory  even  within 
our  own  times.  About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  Macklin,  the  player,  brought 
forward  an  indifferent  piece  of  Ford's,  called  the  Lover  s  Melancholy,  for  his  daughter's 
benefit.  To  excite  the  curiosity  of  the  town  to  this  performance,  he  fabricated  a  most 
ignorant  and  impudent  tissue  of  malicious  charges  against  Jonson,  whom  he  chose  to 
represent  as  the  declared  enemy  of  Ford,  as  well  as  of  Shakspeare.  This  atrocious 
libel,  which  seems  to  have  been  composed  a  pure  perte,  lay,  with  a  thousand  other  for 
gotten  falsehoods,  among  a  pile  of  old  newspapers,  till  it  was  discovered  by  Steevens, 
who  with  triumphant  malice  dragged  it  again  to  light,  and  reprinted  it  at  the  end  of 
Jonson's  eulogium  on  Shakspeare,  as  the  true  key  to  that  celebrated  piece  !  Not  con 
tent  with  the  obloquy  with  which  Macklin  had  so  liberally  furnished  him,  he  had  the 
incredible  baseness  to  subjoin  the  following  stanza  from  Shirley,  which  he  declared  to 
be  also  addressed  to  Jonson,  upon  the  appearance  of  Ford's  play  : 

"  Look  here  thou  that  hast  malice  to  the  stage, 
And  impudence  enough  for  the  whole  age  ; 
Voluminously^  ignorant!  be  vext, 
To  read  this  tragedy,  and  thy  own*  be  next" — 

though  he  well  knew  that  the  lines  were  directly  pointed  at  Prynne,  and  that  Shirley 
regarded  the  talents  and  learning  of  Jonson  with  a  degree  of  respect  bordering  on 
idolatry.  This  vile  fabrication,  in  which  all  the  creative  powers  of  malignity  are  set  to 

1  Voluminously.}  Prynne  was  known  to  the  writers  of  his  time  by  the  name  of  Voluminous 
Prynne,  under  which  title  he  is  mentioned  by  Wood  and  others. 

'•Thy  own  tragedy.}  i.e.,  according  to  Steevens  and  his  followers,  the  '•'Comedy  of  the  New 
Inn  I" 
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work  to  destroy  the  character  of  an  unoffending  man,  who  had  been  more  than  a 
century  in  his  grave,  in  the  hope  of  effecting  the  sale  of  a  few  tickets,  Mr.  Malone 
styles  "  an  innocent  forgery ,"  "a  sportive  and  ingenious  fabrication,"  "a  mere  jeu 
d? esprit,  for  a  harmless  purpose ,"i  &c.  He  however  sets  about  its  confutation,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  Whalley,2  whom  he  condescends  not  once  to  mention,  easily  effects  bis 
object.  In  fact,  a  simple  reference  to  dates,  of  which  Macklin  happened  to  be  wholly 
ignorant,  was  amply  sufficient  to  destroy  the  whole  fabric.3 

The  rejoinder  was  made,  by  Steevens,  in  which  there  is  not  one  syllable  to  the  pur 
pose,  though  Mr.  Weber,  with  proper  gravity,  observes,  that  it  renders  the  affair  very 
doubtful.  In  fact,  Steevens,  as  is  noticed  above,  knew  the  story  to  be  a  falsehood  from 
the  beginning  ;  and  Mr.  Malone,  of  whom  I  inquired  the  reason  of  his  coadjutor's 
disgraceful  pertinacity,  wrote  to  me  in  reply  that  Steevens  merely  held  out  ' '  because 
the  discovery  of  the  forgery  had  been  made  by  another."  That  Steevens  believed  a 
word  of  it  he  never  thought  for  a  moment. 

After  the  complete  detection  of  this  clumsy  fabrication  by  Mr.  Malone,  it  might 
reasonably  be  hoped  that  the  public  would  have  heard  no  more  of  it ;  but  who  can 
sound  the  depths  of  folly  !  Mr.  Weber,  the  editor  of  Ford,  has  thought  proper  to 
repeat  it,  and  with  an  hardihood  of  assertion  which  his  profound  ignorance  cannot 
excuse,  to  affirm  in  addition  that  the  enmity  of  Jonson  to  Ford  (on  which  Macklin's 
forgery  is  built),  is  "corroborated  by  indisputable  documents  !"  One  of  them  (the  only 
one  indeed  with  which  he  condescends  to  favour  his  readers),  is  the  quotation  produced 
from  Shirley  by  Steevens  (for  the  mischievous  purpose  of  misleading  some  heedless  gull), 
which  Mr.  Weber  pronounces  on  his  own  knowledge,  "  to  be  evidently  pointed  at  our 
author's  insulting  ode." 

To  attempt  to  convince  a  person  who  has  not  understanding  enough  for  reason  to 
operate  upon,  is,  as  learned  authors  utter,  to  wash  a  tile ;  to  others  it  may  be  just 
sufficient  to  say  that  the  "  ode"  was  published  nearly  two  years  after  the  verses  to  which 
it  is  here  affirmed  to  have  given  birth  ! — This  is  going  beyond  Mr.  Steevens,  and  may 
serve  to  shew  how  dangerous  it  is  for  stupidity  to  meddle  with  cunning,  or  to  venture 
on  gratuitous  falsehoods  to  recover  the  credit  of  an  exploded  slander. 

1  This  gentleman,  thus  indulgent  to  the  unprincipled  calumniator  of  Jonson,  is  the  same  Mr. 
Malone,  be  it  observed,  who  taxes  Jonson  every  instant  with  the  blackest  ingratitude,  with  the 
most  rooted  and  rancorous  malice  towards  Shakspeare  because  he  uses  the  word  "  tempestuous," 
or  "  chorus,"  or  "  target,"  or  some  other  of  equal  rarity,  which  bears  a  fancied  resemblance  to  the 
name  of  a  play,  or  to  a  stage  direction  in  the  works  of  the  latter. 

8  In  Whalley's  corrected  cpp}r,  which  Malone  as  well  as  Steevens  had  seen,  as  I  find  by  their 
letters,  most  of  Macklin's  ridiculous  blunders  in  his  dates,  of  which  Malone  afterwards  made  such 
good  use,  are  distinctly  pointed  out 

3  It  is  quite  amusing  to  follow  the  enemies  of  Jonson  through  this  most  contemptible  forgery. 
The  prose  part  of  it  they  in  some  measure  give  up  ;  but  there  is  a  little  poem  with  which  they  are 
all  enraptured,  and  which  is  pronounced  to  be  as  much  beyond  the  powers  of  Macklin  as  the  com- 
positicr  of  a  Greek  Choius,  &c.  This  "  uncommonly  elegant,"  this  "  exquisite,"  this  "  first  and 
best  of  all  fictions,"  is  a  miserable  piece  of  doggrel,  a  wretched  cento,  which  would  not  at  this  time 
be  admitted  into  the  corner  of  a  newspaper.  Will  the  reader  have  a  specimen  of  this  "  combined 
effort  of  taste  and  learning,"  to  which  the  talents  of  the  author  of  The  Man  of  the  World  were 
"  so  unequal  ?"  Let  him  take  then  the  first  stanza  : 

"  Says  Ben  to  Tom  the  Lover's  stole, 

'Tis  Shakspeare's  every  word  ; 

Indeed,  says  Tom,  upon  the  whole 

'Tis  much  too  good  for  Ford  !" 

Euge  Poeia  I  The  splendour  of  the  composition  so  effectually  dazzled  the  critics,  that  the  com 
pliment  paid  to  Shakspeare  by  "  the  envious  Ben"  luckily  escaped  their  notice.  It  would  have 
made  Mr.  Malone  miserable. 


TO 

THE    READER. 

IF  thou  be  such,  I  make  thee  my  patron  and  dedicate  the  piece  to  thee  :  if  not  so  much, 
would  I  had  been  at  the  charge  of  thy  better  literature.  Howsoever,  if  thou  canst  but 
spell  and  join  my  sense,  there  is  more  hope  of  thee  than  of  a  hundred  fastidious  im- 
pertinents  who  were  there  present  the  first  day,  yet  never  made  piece  of  their  prospect 
the  right  way.  What  did  they  come  for  then?  thou  wilt  ask  me.  I  will  as  punctually 
answer.  To  see  and  to  be  seen  :  to  make  a  general  muster  of  themselves  in  their  clothes 
of  credit ;  and  possess  the  stage  against  the  play  :  to  dislike  all,  but  mark  nothing.  And 
by  their  confidence  of  rising  between  the  acts  in  oblique  lines,  make  affidavit  to  the 
whole  house  of  their  not  understanding  one  scene.  Armed  with  this  prejudice,  as  the 
stage-furniture  or  arras-clothes,  they  were  there,  as  spectators,  away  :  for  the  faces  in 
the  hangings  and  they  beheld  alike.  So  I  wish  they  may  do  ever;  and  do  trust  myself 
and  my  book  rather  to  thy  rustic  candour  than  all  the  pomp  of  their  pride  and  solemn 
ignorance  to  boot.  Fare  thee  well,  and  fall  to.  Read. 

BEN  JONSON. 
But  first, 

THE  ARGUMENT. 

THE  Lord  Frampul,  a  noble  gentleman,  well  educated,  and  bred  a  scholar  in  Oxford, 
was  married  young  to  a  virtuous  gentlewoman,  Sylly's  daughter  of  the  South,  whose 
worth,  though  he  truly  enjoyed,  he  never  could  rightly  value  ;  but  as  many  green  hus 
bands  (given  over  to  their  extravagant  delights  and  some  peccant  humours  of  their  own), 
occasioned  in  his  over-loving  wife  so  deep  a  melancholy  by  his  leaving  her  in  the  time 
of  her  lying-in  of  her  second  daughter,  she  having  brought  him  only  two  daughters, 
Frances  and  Laetitia  :  and  (out  of  her  hurt  fancy)  interpreting  that  to  be  a  cause  of  her 
husband's  coldness  in  affection  her  not  being  blest  with  a  son,  took  a  resolution  with 
herself,  after  her  month's  time,  and  thanksgiving  rightly  in  the  church,  to  quit  her  home, 
with  a  vow  never  to  return  till  by  reducing  her  lord  she  could  bring  a  wished  happiness 
to  the  family. 

He  in  the  meantime  returning  and  hearing  of  this  departure  of  his  lady,  began, 
though  over-late,  to  resent  the  injury  he  had  done  her  ;  and  out  of  his  cock-brained 
resolution  entered  into  as  solemn  a  quest  of  her.  Since  when  neither  of  them  had  been 
heard  of.  But  the  eldest  daughter,  Frances,  by  the  title  of  Lady  Frampul,  enjoyed 
the  estate,  her  sister  being  lost  young,  and  is  the  sole  relict  of  the  family.  Here  begins 
our  Comedy. 

ACT  I. 

This  lady,  being  a  brave,  bountiful  lady,  and  enjoying  this  free  and  plentiful  estate, 
hath  an  ambitious  disposition  to  be  esteemed  the  mistress  of  many  servants,  but  loves 
none.  And  hearing  of  a  famous  New-inn  that  is  kept  by  a  merry  host  called  Good- 
stock,  in  Barnet,  invites  some  lords  and  gentlemen  to  wait  on  her  thither,  as  well  to 
see  the  fashions  of  the  place  as  to  make  themselves  merry  with  the  accidents  on  the  by. 
It  happens  there  is  a  melancholy  gentleman,  one  Master  Lovel,  hath  been  lodged  there 
some  days  before  in  the  inn,  who  (unwilling  to  be  seen)  is  surprised  by  the  lady,  and 
invited  by  Prudence,  the  lady's  chambermaid,  who  is  elected  governess  of  the  sports  in 
the  inn  for  that  day  and  installed  their  sovereign.  Lovel  is  persuaded  by  the  host,  and 
yields  to  the  lady's  invitation,  which  concludes  the  first  act.  Having  revealed  his  quality 
before  to  the  host. 

ACT  II. 

In  this  Prudence  and  her  iady  express  their  anger  conceived  at  the  tailor,  who  had 
promised  to  make  Prudence  a  new  suit  and  bring  it  home,  as  on  the  eve,  against  this 
day.  But  he  failing  of  his  word,  the  lady  had  commanded  a  standard  of  her  own  best 
apparel  to  be  brought  down  ;  and  Prudence  is  so  fitted.  The  lady  being  put  in  mint? 

^OL.  II.  2 
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that  she  is  there  alone  without  other  company  of  women,  borrows,  by  the  advice  of  Prue, 
the  host's  son  of  the  house,  whom  they  dress,  with  the  host's  consent,  like  a  lady,  and 
send  out  the  coachman  with  the  empty  coach,  as  for  a  kinswoman  of  her  ladyship's, 
Mistress  Lsetitia  Sylly,  to  bear  her  company  :  who  attended  with  his  nurse,  an  old  chare- 
woman  in  the  inn,  drest  oddly  by  the  host's  counsel,  is  believed  to  be  a  lady  of  quality, 
and  so  received,  entertained,  and  love  made  to  her  by  the  young  Lord  Beaufort,  &c. 
In  the  mean  time  the  Fly  of  the  inn  is  discovered  to  Colonel  Glorious  with  the  militia  of 
the  house,  below  the  stairs,  in  the  drawer,  tapster,  chamberlain,  and  hostler,  inferior 
officers  ;  with  the  coachman  Trundle,  Ferret,  &c.  And  the  preparation  is  made  to  the 
lady's  design  upon  Lovel,  his  upon  her,  and  the  sovereign's  upon  both. 

ACT  III. 
Here  begins  the  Epitasis,  or  business  of  the  play. 

Lovel,  by  the  dexterity  and  wit  of  the  sovereign  of  the  sports,  Prudence,  having  two 
hours  assigned  him  of  free  colloquy  and  love-making  to  his  mistress,  one  after  dinner, 
the  other  after  supper,  the  court  being  set,  is  demanded  by  the  Lady  Frampul 
what  love  is  :  as  doubting  if  there  were  any  such  power  or  no.  To  whom  he,  first 
by  definition  and  after  by  argument,  answers ;  proving  and  describing  the  effects  of 
love  so  vively,  as  she  who  had  derided  the  name  of  love  before,  hearing  his  discourse,  is 
now  so  taken  both  with  the  man  and  his  matter  as  she  confesseth  herself  enamoured  of 
him,  and,  but  for  the  ambition  she  hath  to  enjoy  the  other  hour,  had  presently  declared 
herself :  which  gives  both  him  and  the  spectators  occasion  to  think  she  yet  dissembles, 
notwithstanding  the  payment  of  her  kiss,  which  he  celeprates.  And  the  court 
dissolves  upon  news  brought  of  a  new  lady,  a  newer  coach,  and  a  new  coachman  called 
Barnaby. 

ACT  IV. 

The  house  being  put  into  a  noise  with  the  rumour  of  this  new  lady,  and  there  being 
drinking  below  in  the  court,  the  colonel,  Sir  Glorious,  with  Bat  Burst,  a  broken  citizen, 
and  Hodge  Huffle,  his  champion ;  she  falls  into  their  hands,  and  being  attended  but 
with  one  footman,  is  uncivilly  entreated  by  them,  and  a  quarrel  commenced,  but  is 
rescued  by  the  valour  of  Lovel ;  which  beheld  by  the  Lady  Frampul  from  the  window, 
she  is  invited  up  for  safety,  where  coming  and  conducted  by  the  host,  her  gown  is  first 
discovered  to  be  the  same  with  the  whole  suit  which  was  bespoken  for  Prue,  and  she 
herself  upon  examination  found  to  be  Pinnacia  Stuff,  the  tailor's  wife,  who  was  wont  to 
be  preoccupied  in  all  his  customers'  best  clothes  by  the  footman  her  husband.  They 
are  both  condemned  and  censured,  she  stript  like  a  doxey,  and  sent  home  a-foot.  In  the 
interim,  the  second  hour  goes  on,  and  the  question,  at  suit  of  the  Lady  Frampul,  is 
changed  from  love  to  valour ;  which  ended,  he  receives  his  second  kiss,  and  by  the 
rigour  of  the  sovereign,  falls  into  a  fit  of  melancholy  worse  or  more  desperate  than  the 
first. 

ACT  V. 

Is  the  catastrophe  or  knitting  up  of  all,  where  Fly  brings  word  to  the  host  of  the  Lord 
Beaufort's  being  married  privately  in  the  New  Stable  to  the  supposed  lady,  his  son  ; 
which  the  host  receives  as  an  omen  of  mirth  ;  but  complains  that  Lovel  is  gone  to  bed 
melancholic,  when  Prudence  appears  drest  in  the  new  suit,  applauded  by  her  lady  and 
employed  to  retrieve  Lovel.  The  host  encounters  them  with  this  relation  of  Lord 
Beaufort's  marriage,  which  is  seconded  by  the  Lord  Latimer  and  all  the  servants  of  the 
house.  In  this  while  Lord  Beaufort  comes  in  and  professes  it,  calls  for  his  bed 
and  bride-bowl  to  be  made  ready  ;  the  host  forbids  both,  shews  whom  he  hath  mar 
ried,  and  discovers  him  to  be  his  son,  a  boy.  The  lord  bridegroom  confounded,  the 
nurse  enters  like  a  frantic  bedlamite,  cries  out  on  Fly,  says  she  is  undone  in  her 
daughter,  who  is  confessed  to  be  the  Lord  Frarnpul's  child,  sister  to  the  other  lady,  the 
host  to  be  their  father,  she  his  wife.  He  finding  his  children,  bestows  them  one  on 
Lovel,  the  other  on  the  Lord  Beaufort,  the  inn  upon  Fly,  who  had  been  a  gipsy  with 
him  ;  offers  a  portion  with  Prudence,  for  her  wit,  which  is  refused  ;  and  she  taken 
by  the  Lord  Latimer  to  wife  ;  for  the  crown  of  her  virtue  and  goodness.  And  all  are 
contented. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 

With  some  short  Characterism  of  the  chief  Actors. 

GOODSTOCK, 

the  host  (played  well),  alias  the  Lord  Frampul.  He  pretends  to  be  a  gentleman  and  a 
scholar,  neglected  by  the  times,  turns  host  and  keeps  an  Inn,  the  sign  of  the  Light- 
Heart  in  Barnet :  is  supposed  to  have  one  only  son,  but  is  found  to  have  none,  but  two 
daughters,  Frances,  and  Laetitia,  who  was  lost  young,  &c. 

LOVEL, 

a  complete  gentleman,  a  soldier,  and  a  scholar,  is  a  melancholy  guest  in  the  Inn  :  first 
quarrelled,  after  much  honoured  and  beloved  by  the  host.  He  is  known  to  have  been 
page  to  the  old  Lord  Beaufort,  followed  him  in  the  French  wars,  after  a  companion  of  his 
studies,  and  left  guardian  to  his  son.  He  is  assisted  in  his  love  to  the  Lady  Frampul 
by  the  host  and  the  chambermaid  Prudence.  He  was  one  that  acted  well  too. 

FERRET, 

who  is  called  State  and  Vermin,  is  Level's  servant,  a  fellow  of  a  quick,  nimble  wit, 
knows  the  manners  and  affections  of  people,  and  can  make  profitable  and  timely  dis 
coveries  of  them. 

FRANK, 

supposed  a  boy,  and  the  host's  son,  borrowed  to  be  drest  for  a  lady,  and  set  up  as  a 
stale  by  Prudence  to  catch  Beaufort  or  Latimer,  proves  to  be  Laetitia,  sister  to  Frances, 
and  Lord  Frampul's  younger  daughter,  stolen  by  a  beggar  woman,  shorn,  put  into  boy's 
apparel,  sold  to  the  host,  and  brought  up  by  him  as  his  son. 

NURSE, 

a  poor  chare-woman  in  the  Inn,  with  one  eye,  that  tends  the  boy,  Is  thought  the  Irish 
beggar  that  sold  him,  but  is  truly  the  Lady  Frampul,  who  left  her  home  melancholic, 
and  jealous  that  her  lord  loved  her  not,  because  she  brought  him  none  but  daughters ; 
and  lives  unknown  to  her  husband,  as  he  to  her. 

FRANCES, 

supposed  the  Lady  Frampul,  being  reputed  his  sole  daughter  and  heir,  the  barony 
descending  upon  her,  is  a  lady  of  great  fortune  and  beauty,  but  phantastical :  thinks 
nothing  a  felicity  but  to  have  a  multitude  of  servants,  and  be  called  mistress  by  them, 
comes  to  the  Inn  to  be  merry,  with  a  chambermaid  only,  and  her  servants  her 
guests,  &c. 

PRUDENCE, 

the  chambermaid,  is  elected  sovereign  of  the  sports  in  the  Inn,  governs  all,  commands, 
and  so  orders,  as  the  Lord  Latimer  is  exceedingly  taken  with  her,  and  takes  her  to  his  wife 
in  conclusion. 

LORD  LATIMER  and  LORD  BEAUFORT, 

are  a  pair  of  young  lords,  servants  and  guests  to  the  Lady  Frampul ;  but  as  Latimer 
falls  enamoured  of  Prudence,  so  doth  Beaufort  on  the  boy,  the  host's  son,  set  up  for 
Laetitia,  the  younger  sister,  which  she  proves  to  be  indeed. 

SIR  GLORIOUS  TIPTO, 

a  knight  and  colonel,  hath  the  luck  to  think  well  of  himself,  without  a  rival,  talks 
gloriously  of  anything,  but  very  seldom  is  in  the  right.  He  is  the  lady's  guest,  and  her 
servant  too ;  but  this  day  utterly  neglects  his  service,  or  that  him.  For  he  is  so  enamoured 
on  the  Fly  of  the  Inn,  and  the  militia  below  stairs,  with  Hodge  Huffle  and  Bat  Burst, 
guests  that  come  in,  and  Trundle,  Barnaby,  &c.  as  no  other  society  relisheth  with  him, 
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FLY, 

is  the  parasite  of  the  Inn,  visitor  general  of  the  house,  one  that  had  been  a  strolling 
gipsy,  but  now  is  reclaimed  to  be  inflamer  of  the  reckonings. 

PIERCE, 

the  drawer,  knighted  by  the  colonel,  styled  Sir  Pierce  and  young  Anon,  one  of  the  chief 
of  the  infantry. 

JORDAN, 
the  chamberlain,  another  of  the  militia,  and  an  officer,  commands  the  tertia  of  the  beds. 

Jug,  the  tapster,  a  thoroughfare  of  news,       I  Pinnacia  Stuff,  his  wife. 

Peck,  the  hostler.  j  Trundle,  a  coachman. 

Bat  Burst,  a  broken  citizen,  an  in-and-in  \  Barnaby,  a  hired  coachman. 

man.1  j  Staggers,  the  smith,  \      ,    .   „    , 

Hodge  Huffle,  a  cheater,  his  champion.         Tree,  the  saddler,     J  only  *          °*' 
Nick  Stuff,  the  ladies'  tailor. 

THE  SCENE,— Barnet. 


THE  PROLOGUE. 

You  are  welcome,  welcome  all  to  the  New  Inn : 
Though  the  old  house,  we  hope  our  cheer  will  win 
Your  acceptation  :  we  have  the  same  cook 
Still,  and  the  fat,  who  says,  you  shall  not  look 
Long  for  your  bill  of  fare,  but  every  dish 
Be  served  in  i'  the  time,  and  to  your  wish  : 
If  anything  be  set  to  a  wrong  taste, 
'Tis  not  the  meat  there,  but  the  mouth's  displaced, 
Remove  but  that  sick  palate,  all  is  well. 
For  this  the  secure  dresser  bade  me  tell, 
Nothing  more  hurts  just  meetings  than  a  crowd  ; 
Or  when  the  expectation's  grown  too  loud  : 
That  the  nice  stomach  would  have  this  or  that, 
And  being  asked  or  urged,  it  knows  not  what : 
When  sharp  or  sweet  have  been  too  much  a  feast, 
And  both  outlived  the  palate  of  the  guest. 
Beware  to  bring  such  appetites  to  the  stage, 
They  do  confess  a  weak,  sick,  queasy  age  ; 
And  a  shrewd  grudging  too  of  ignorance, 
When  clothes  and  faces  'bove  the  men  advance : 
Hear  for  your  health  then,  but  at  any  hand, 
Before  you  judge,  vouchsafe  to  understand, 
Concoct,  digest :  if  then  it  do  not  hit, 
Some  are  in  a  consumption  of  wit, 
Deep,  he  dares  say,  he  will  not  think,  that  all — 
For  hectics  are  not  epidemical. 


1  AH  in-and-in  man.]    In-aud-in  was  a  game  played  by  two  or  three  persons 
«  was  the  usual  diversion  at  ordinaries  and  places  of  the  like  resort. — WHAL. 


with  four  dice:      ! 
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ACT  L 

SCENE  I. — A  Room  in  the  Inn. 
Enter  Host,  followed  by  Ferret. 

Host.  I  am  not  pleased,  indeed,  you  are 

in  the  right ; 
Nor  is  my  house  pleased,  if  my  sign  could 

speak, 
The  sign  of  the  LIGHT  HEART.    There 

you  may  read  it ; 

So  may  your  master  too  if  he  look  on  it. 
A  heart  weighed  with  a  feather,  and  out 
weighed  too : 
A  brain-child  of  my  own,  and  I  am  proud 

on't! 

And  if  his  worship  think  here  to  be  melan 
choly, 

In  spite  of  me  or  my  wit,  he  is  deceived  ; 
I    will    maintain    the    rebus    against    all 

humours 

And  all  complexions  in  the  body  of  man, 
That  is  my  word,  or  in  the  isle  of  Britain  ! 
Per.  You  have  reason,  good  mine  host. 
Host.  Sir,  I  have  rhyme  too. 
Whether  it  be  by  chance  or  art, 
A  heavy  purse  makes  a  light  heart. 
There  'tis  exprest :  first,  by  a  purse  of  gold, 
A  heavy  purse,  and  then  two  turtles  makes,1 
A  heart  with  a  light  stuck  in  it,  a  Light 

Heart. 

Old  Abbot  Islip  could  not  invent  better, 
Or  Prior  Bolton  with  his  bolt  and  ton.- 
I  am  an  innkeeper,  and  know  my  grounds, 
And  study  them  ;  brain  o'  man  !   I  study 
them. 


1  Two  turtles  makes,]      The   old   term  for 
mates.      "  The    turtle-doves    have    such    love 
one  to  another,  being   makes,  that  when   one 
of  them  is  dead  the  other  will  never  after  have 
any  other   make." — Book  of  Notable   Things, 
1627. 

2  Old  Abbot  Islip  could  not  invent  better, 
Or  Prior  Bolton   with  his  bolt    and   ton.l 

The  reader  may  find  in  Camden's  Remains,  the 
rebus  made  use  of  by  these  ecclesiastics  to  ex 
press  their  names  on  the  several  buildings 
erected  by  them  or  belonging  to  them.  The 
bolt  and  ton  is  a  tun  pierced  through  with  an 


I  must  have  jovial  guests  to  drive  my 
ploughs, 

And  whistling  boys  to  bring  my  harvest 
home, 

Or  I  shall  hear  no  flails  thwack.  Here 
your  master 

And  you  have  been  this  fortnight,  drawing 
fleas 

Out  of  my  mats,  and  pounding  them  in 
cages 

Cut  out  of  cards,  and  those  roped  round 
with  packthread 

Drawn  thorough  birdlime,  a  fine  subtility  ! 

Or  poring  through  a  multiplying-glass 

Upon  a  captived  crab-louse,  or  a  cheese- 
mite 

To  be  dissected,  as  the  sports  of  nature, 

With  a  neat  Spanish  needle  !  speculations 

That  do  become  the  age,  I  do  confess  ! 

As  measuring  an  ant's  eggs  with  the  silk 
worm's, 

By  a  phantastic  instrument  of  thread, 

Shall  give  you  their  just  difference  to  a 
hair! 

Or  else  recovering  of  dead  flies  with 
crumbs, 

Another  quaint  conclusion  in  the  physics, 

Which  I  have  seen  you  busy  at,  through 
the  keyhole 

But  never  had  the  fate  to  see  a  fly 

Enter  Lovel. 

Alive  in  your  cups,  or  once  heard,  Drink, 

mine  host  I 
Or  such  a  cheerful  chirping  charm  come 

from  you. 


arrow,  for  which  bolt  was  anciently  used. — 
WHAL. 

One  of  "  old  Abbot  Islip's"  conundrums  was 
an  eye  with  a  slip  of  a  tree  !  There  is  not  much 
to  be  said  for  the  ingenuity  of  either,  but  such 
was  the  wisdom  of  the  times.  Both  these  men, 
however,  had  other  and  better  claims  to  the 
notice  of  posterity  than  those  puerile  devices  ; 
and  Islip  in  particular  (who  was  abbot  of  West 
minster)  is  entitled  to  our  commendation  for  the 
stand  which  he  made  against  Wolsey  in  the 
height  of  his  power,  and  the  generous  firmness 
with  which  he  protected  the  proscribed  Skelton 
from  his  resentment 
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Lov.  What's  that,  what's  that? 
Per.  A  buzzing  of  mine  host 
About  a  fly  ;  a  murmur  that  he  has. 
Host.  Sir,  I  am  telling  your  Stote  here, 

Monsieur  Ferret, 
For  that  I  hear's  his  name,  and  dare  tell 

you,  sir, 
If  you  have  a  mind  to  be  melancholy  and 

musty, 
There's  Footman's  Inn  at  the  town's  end, 

the  stocks, 
Or  Carrier's  place,  at  sign  of  the  Broken 

Wain, 
Mansions  of  state !  take  up  your  harbour 

there, 
There  are  both  flies    and  fleas,    and    all 

variety 

Of  vermin  for  inspection  or  dissection. 
Lov.  We  have  set  our  rest  up  here,  sir, 

in  your  Heart. 
Host.  Sir,   set  your  heart  at  rest,   you 

shall  not  do  it 
Unless    you    can    be    jovial.      Brain    of 

man  ! 
Be  jovial  first,  and  drink,  and  dance,  and 

drink. 
Your  lodging  here,  and  with  your  daily 

dumps, 
Is  a  mere  libel  'gain  my  house  and  me  ; 

And  then  your  scandalous  commons 

Lov.  How,  mine  host ! 

Host.  Sir,  they  do  scandal  me  upon  the 

road  here. 

A  poor  quotidian  rack  of  mutton,  roasted 
Dry  to  be  grated  !  and  that  driven  down 
With  beer  and  butter-milk,   mingled  to 
gether, 

Or  clarified  whey  instead  of  claret ! 
It  is  against  my  freehold,  my  inheritance, 
My  Magna  Charta,  cor  lattficat, 
To    drink    such   balderdash,    or    bonny- 
clabber  !' 
Give    me    good    wine,     or     Catholic,    or 

Christian, 
Wine  is  the  word  that  glads  the  heart  of 


And  mine's  the  house  of  wine.     Sack,  says 

my  bush, 
Be  merry,  and  drink  sherry ;    that's  my 

posie  ! 

For  I  shall  never  joy  in  my  Light  Heart 
So  long  as  I  conceive  a  sullen  guest, 
Or  anything  that's  earthy. 
Lav.  Humorous  host ! 
Host.  I  care  not  if  I  be. 
Lov.  But  airy  also ! 
Not    to  defraud  you  of  your  rights,  or 

trench 

Upon  your  privileges,  or  great  charter, 
For    those  are    every  hostler's  language 

now, 
Say  you  were  born  beneath  those  smiling 

stars 
Have  made  you1  lord,  and  owner  of  the 

Heart, 

Of  the  Light  Heart  in  Barnet ;  suffer  us, 
Who  are    more  saturnine,   to    enjoy  the 

shade 
Of  your  round  roof  yet. 

Host.  Sir,  I  keep  no  shades 
Nor  shelters,   I,  for  either  owls  or  rere- 

mice. 

Enter  Frank. 

Per.  He'll  make  you  a  bird  of  night, 
sir. 

Host.  Bless  you  child 

\Aside  to  Frank. 
You'll  make  yourselves  such. 
Lov.  That  your  son,  mine  host  ? 
Host.   He's  all  the  sons  I  have,  sir. 
Lov.  Pretty  boy! 
Goes  he  to  school  ? 

Per.  O  lord,  sir,  he  prates  Latin 
An  it  were  a  parrot,  or  a  play-boy. 

Lov.  Thou 
Commend 'st  him  fitly  ! 

Per.  To  the  pitch  he  flies,  sir. 
He'll  tell  you  what  is  Latin  for  a  looking- 
glass, 

A  beard-brush,  rubber,  or  quick  warming- 
pan. 


1  Bonny-clabber  I]  "We  scorn,"  says  Swift— 

"  We  scorn,  for  want  of  talk,  to  jabber 
Of  parties  o'er  our  bonny-clabber." 

The  word  also  occurs  in  Ford  (as  indeed  it  does 
in  a  hundred  other  writers^  : 


call  you  it!  He  had  not  far  to  go  for  it,  as  the 
reader  sees  ;  but  as  it  was  not  pointed  out  to  him 
in  the  index  to  Shakspeare,  or  Reed's  Old 
Plays,  the  discovery  of  the  word  in  any  other 
place  never  came  within  his  scope  of  possibility. 
Let  it  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  this 
wretched  reviler  of  Jonson,  who  has  devoted 
several  pages  to  a  stale  repetition  of  abt 


"  The  feasts,  the  manly  stomachs, 
The  healths  in  usquebaugh  and  bonny-clabber.' 

Upon  which  Mr.  Weber  remarks — "  I  have  not  •  lvl..j.  ...  n.,  nuu,»  mu»i.  nnv<_  oia.^u  ...m  n. 
been  able  to  discover  what  particular  kind  of  j  face  if  he  had  ever  turned  the  first  leaf  of  it ! 
liquor  was  thus  denominated,  never  having  met        Bonny-clabber,  to  which  it  is  time  to  return,  !• 
with  vc&  phrase  before."— Vol.  ii.  p.  53.   Phrase  \  sour  buttermilk. 


Tfie  New  Inn}  could  not  discover  a  particular 
term  in  it.  which  must  have  stared  him  in  the 
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Lav.  What's  that? 

Fer.  A  wench,   in  the  inn-phrase,  is  all 
these  : 

"A  looking-glass  in  her  eye, 
A  beard-brush  with  her  lips, 
A  rubber  with  her  hand, 
And  a  warming-pan  with  her  hips." 

Host.  This,  in  your  scurril  dialect :  but 

my  inn1 
Knows  no  such  language. 

Fer,  That's  because,  mine  host, 
You  do  profess  the  teaching  him  yourself. 

Host.  Sir,    I  do  teach  him  somewhat  : 

by  degrees, 

And  with  a  funnel,  I  make  shift  to  fill 
The  narrow  vessel ;  he  is  but  yet  a  bottle. 

Lov.  O  let  him  lose  no  time,  though. 

Host.  Sir,  he  does  not. 

Lov.  And  less  his  manners. 

Host.  I  provide  for  those  too. — 
Come  hither,    Frank,   speak  to  the  gen 
tleman 

In  Latin  ;  he  is  melancholy  :  say 
I  long  to  see  him  merry,  and  so  would 
treat  him. 

Fra.  Subtristis  visu  es  esse  aliquan- 
tulum  patri,  qui  te  lautt  excipere,  etiam 
ac  tractare  gestit. 

Lov.  Pulchrk. 

Host.  Tell  him  I  fear  it  bodes  us  some 

ill  luck, 
His  too  reservedness. 

Fra.  Veretur  pater,  ne  quid  nobis  mali 
ominis  apportet  istenimis  prceclusus  vultus. 

Lov.  Belle.     A  fine  child! 
You  will  not  part  with  him,  mine  host  ? 

Host.  Who  told  you 
I  would  not  ? 

Lov.  I  but  ask  you. 

Host.  And  I  answer 
To  whom  ?  for  what  ? 

Lov.  To  me,  to  be  my  page. 

Host.  I  know  no  mischief  yet  the  child 

hath  done 
To  deserve  such  a  destiny. 

Lou.  Why? 

Host.  Go  down,  boy. 

And  get  your  breakfast.      \Exeunt  Frank 
and  Ferret.] — Trust  me,  I  had  rather 


Take  a  fair  halter,  wash  my  hands,   and 
hang  him 

Myself,  make  a   clean  riddance  of  him, 

than 

Lov.  What? 

Host.  Than  damn  him  to  that  desperate 

course  of  life. 

Lov.  Call  you  that  desperate  which  by 
a  line 

Of  institution,  from  our  ancestors, 

Hath  been  derived  down  to  us,  and  re 
ceived 

In  a  succession,  for  the  noblest  way 

Of  breeding    up    our  youth,2  in  letters, 
arms, 

Fair  mien,  discourses,  civil  exercise, 

And  all  the  blazon  of  a  gentleman  ? 

Where  can  he  learn  to  vault,  to  ride,  to 
fence, 

To  move  his  body  gracefuller,  to  speak 

His  language  purer,  or  to  tune  his  mind, 

Or  manners,    more  to    the    harmony  of 
nature 

Than  in  these  nurseries  of  nobility  ? 
Host.  Ay,  that  was  when  the  nursery's 
self  was  noble, 

And  only  virtue  made  it,  not  the  market, 

That  titles  were  not  vented  at  the  drum, 

Or  common  out-cry  ;  goodness  gave  the 
greatness, 

And  greatness  worship  :  every  house  be 
came 

An     academy     of    honour,     and    those 
parts 

We  see  departed  in  the  practice  now 

Quite  from  the  institution. 
Lov.  Why  do  you  say  so, 

Or  think  so  enviously  ?  do  they  not  still 

Learn  there  the  Centaur's  skill,  the  art  of 
Thrace, 

To  ride  ?  or  Pollux'  mystery,  to  fence  ? 

The  Pyrrhic  gestures,  both  to  dance  and 
spring 

In  armour,  to  be  active  for  the  wars  ? 

To  study  figures,  numbers,  and  propor 
tions, 

May  yield  them  great  in  counsels,  and  the 
arts 

Grave  Nestor  and  the  wise  Ulysses  prac 
tised, 


1  [My  inn.  Should  it  not  be  my  son  ?—  F.  C.] 
The  noblest  ivay 

Of  breeding  up  our  youth,  &c.]  It  is  un 
necessary  to  repeat  what  is  advanced  upon  this 
subject  in  the  Introduction  to  Massinger 
(p.  xxxyiii.),  but  the  following  passage,  which 
has  a  direct  bearing  upon  it,  may  not  improperly 
be  added  here.  "The  next  thing  in  a  family  is 
the  entertainment  of  servants,  which  this  honour 


able  person  knew  best  to  chuse,  because  himselfe 
had  been  a  servant.  Though  he  was  born  of  a 
most  noble  family,  yet  being  a  younger  brother, 
as  the  usual  custome  of  our  countrie  is,  he  was 
compelled  by  necessitie  to  serve  in  a  noble 
familie,  but  after  was  preferred  to  the  service  of 
the  late  queene  of  happie  memorie." — Sermon 
at  the  Funerall  of  Henrie  (Grey,  ^th}  Earl  of 
Kent,  1614. 
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/    To  make  their  English  sweet  upon  their 

tongue, 
As  reverend  Chaucer  says  ?' 

Host.  Sir,  you  mistake  ; 
To  play  Sir  Pandarus,  my  copy  hath  it, 
And  carry  messages  to  Madam  Cressid. 
Instead    of  backing    the  brave    steed  o' 

mornings, 
To  mount  the  chambermaid  ;    and  for  a 

leap 

Of  the  vaulting-horse,  to  ply  the  vaulting- 
house  : 

For  exercise  of  arms,  a  bale  of  dice,2 
Or  two  or  three  packs  of  cards  to  shew  the 

cheat, 

And  nimbleness  of  hand  ;  mistake  a  cloak 
From  my  lord's  back,  and  pawn  it ;  ease 

his  pockets 

Of  a  superfluous  watch,  or  geld  a  jewel 
Of  an  odd  stone  or  so  ;  twinge  three  or 

four  buttons 
From  off  my  lady's  gown  :  these  are  the 

arts, 

Or  seven  liberal  deadly  sciences 
Of  pagery,  or  rather  paganism, 
As  the  tides  run  !  to  which,  if  he  apply 

him, 

He  may  perhaps  take  a  degree  at  Tyburn 
A  year  the  earlier  ;  come  to  read  a  lecture 
Upon  Aquinas  at  St.   Thomas  a  Water 
ings,3 

And  so  go  forth  a  laureat  in  hemp  circle  ! 
Lov.  You  are  tart,  mine  host,  and  talk 

above  your  seasoning, 
O'er  what  you  seem :  it  should  not  come, 

methinks, 
Under  your  cap,    this  vein   of  salt  and 

sharpness, 
These  strikings  upon  learning,  now  and 

then. 


1  As  reverend  Chaucer  says  ?]   In  his  charac 
ter  of  the  Frere : 

"  Somwhat  he  lisped  for  his  wantonnesse, 
To  make  his  English  swete  upon  his  tonge." 
V.  266. 

2  Bale  of  dice.]  i.e.,  a  pair  of  dice  ;  the  ex 
pression  is  common  to  the  writers  of  Jonson's 
age,  as  well  as  the  preceding.     Thus  Skelton  : 

"  What  lo  man,  se  here  of  dyce  a  bale." 


Again: 

"  Item,  to  my  son,  Mat  Flowerdale,  I  be- 
qucath  two  bale  of  false  dice." — The  London 
Prodigal. 

Come  to  read  a  lecture 
Upon  Aquinas  at  St.  Thomas  d.  Waterings,} 


How  long  have  you,  if  your  dull  guest  may 

ask  it, 
Drove  this  quick  trade  of  keeping  the  Light 

Heart, 

Your  mansion,  palace,  here,  or  hostelry? 
Host.  Troth,   I  was  born  to  somewhat, 

sir,  above  it. 
Lov.  I  easily  suspect  that :   mine  host, 

your  name  ? 

Host.  They  call  me  Goodstock, 
Lov.  Sir,  and  you  confess  it, 
Both  in  your  language,  treaty,  and  your 

bearing. 
Host.  Yet  all,  sir,  are  not  sons  of  the 

white  hen : 
Nor  can  we,  as  the  songster  says,  come 

all 
To  be  wrapt  soft  and  warm  in  fortune's 

smock. 
When  she  is  pleased  to  trick    or  tromp 

mankind, 
Some  may  be  coats,  as  in  the  cards  ;  but 

then 
Some  must  be  knaves,  some  varlets,  bawds, 

and  ostlers, 

As  aces,  duces,  cards  of  ten,  to  face  it 
Out    in  the  game,   which  all  the  world 

is. — 

Lov.  But, 
It  being   in  your   free-will   (as  'twas)   to 

choose 
What  parts  you  would  sustain,  methinks  a 

man 

Of  your  sagacity,  and  clear  nostril,  should 
Have   made   another    choice   than    of   a 

place 

So  sordid  as  the  keeping  of  an  inn : 
Where  every  jovial  tinker,  for  his  chink, 
May  cry,  Mine  host,  to  crambe  !4     "  Give 

us  drink ; 


Anciently  the  place  where  criminals  were  exe 
cuted  in  the  county  of  Surrey. — WHAL. 

It  lies  on  the  road  to  Deptford.  This  elegant 
translation  of  Thomas  Aquinas  is  of  old  date. 
It  occurs  in  Chaucer : 

"  And  forth  we  riden  all  a  little  space, 
Unto  the  Watering  of  St.  Thomas." 

And  appropriately  in  the  ancient  Morality  of 
Hycke  Scorner: 

"  For  at  Saynt  Thomas  of  Watrynge,  and  they 

strike  a  sayle, 

Then  must  they  ryde  in  the  haven  of  keni/>e 
without  fayle." 

*  Crambe!]  or  Crambo,  "a  play  at  short 
verses,  in  which  a  word  is  given,  and  the  parties 
contend  who  can  find  most  rhymes  toil." — Diet. 
Clear  nostril  is  from  the  naris  emunctce  of 
Horace. 
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And  do  not  slink,  but  skink,  or  else  you 

stink." 
Rogue,  bawd,  and  cheater,  call  you  by  the 

surnames, 

And  known  synonyma  of  your  profession. 
Host.  But  if  I  be  no  such,  who  then '9 

the  rogue, 

In  understanding,  sir,  I  mean  ?  who  errs, 
Who    tinkles   then,   or    personates   Tom 

Tinker  ? 
Your  weazle  here  may  tell    you    I    talk 

bawdy, 
And  teach  my  boy  it ;  and  you  may  believe 

him  : 

But,  sir,  at  your  own  peril,  if  I  do  not ; 
And  at  his  too,  if  he  do  lie,  and  affirm  it. 
No  slander  strikes,   less  hurts,  the  inno 
cent. 

If  I  be  honest,  and  that  all  the  cheat 
Be  of  myself,  in  keeping  this  Light  Heart, 
Where  I  imagine  all  the  world's  a  play ; 
The  state,  and  men's  affairs,  all  passages 
Of  life,  to  spring  new  scenes ;  come  in,  go 

out, 

And  shift,  and  vanish ;  and  if  I  have  got 
A  seat  to  sit  at  ease  here,  in  mine  inn, 
To  see  the  comedy ;  and  laugh,  and  chuck 
At  the  variety  and  throng  of  humours 
And  dispositions  that  come  justling  in 
And  out  still,    as  they  one   drove   hence 

another ; 

Why  will  you  envy  me  my  happiness? 
Because  you  are  sad  and  lumpish ;  carry  a 

loadstone 
In  your  pocket,  to  hang  knives  on ;  or  jet 

rings, 
To  entice  young  straws  to  leap  at  them ; 

are  not  taken 

With  the  alacrities  of  an  host !  'Tis  more, 
And  justlier,  sir,  my  wonder  why  you  took 
My  house  up,  Fiddlers'-hall,  the  seat  of 

noise, 

And  mirth,  an  inn  here,  to  be  drowsy  in, 
And  lodge  your  lethargy   in    the    Light 

Heart ; 
As  if  some  cloud  from  court  had  been  your 

harbinger, 
Or  Cheapside  debt-books,  or  some  mistress' 

charge, 


Seeing  your  love  grow  corpulent,  gave  it  a 

diet, 

By  absence,  some  such  mouldy  passion  1 
Lov.  'Tis  guessed  unhappily.        [Aside. 

Re-enter  Ferret. 

Per.  Mine  host,  you're  called. 
Host.  I  come,  boys.  [Exit. 

Lov.  Ferret,  have  not  you  been  plough 
ing 
With  this  mad  ox,  mine  host,  nor  he  with 

you? 

Fer.  For  what,  sir  ? 
Lov.  Why,  to  find  my  riddle  out.1 
Fer.  I  hope  you  do  believe,  sir,  I  can 

find 

Other  discourse  to  be  at  than  my  master, 
With  hosts  and  hostlers. 

Lov.  If  you  can,  'tis  well : 
Go  down,  and  see  who  they  are  come  in, 

what  guests ; 
And  bring  me  word.  [Exit  Ferret. 

Lov.  O  love,  what  passion  art  thou  ! 
So  tyrannous  and  treacherous  !  first  to  en 
slave, 
And  then  betray  all  that  in  truth  do  serve 

thee! 
That  not    the    wisest,    nor    the    wariest 

creature, 
Can  more  dissemble  thee,   than  he  can 

bear 
Hot  burning  coals  in  his    bare  palm  or 

bosom : 

And  less  conceal  or  hide  thee  than  a  flash 
Of  enflamed  powder,  whose  whole  ligM 

doth  lay  it 

Open  to  all  discovery,  even  of  those 
Who  have  but  half  an  eye,   and  less  of 

nose. 

An  host  to  find  me  !  who  is  commonly, 
The  log,  a  little  of  this  side  the  sign-post ; 
Or  at  the  best  some  round-grown  thing,  a 

jug 
Faced  with  a  beard,2  that  fills  out  to  the 

guests, 
And  takes  in  from  the  fragments  of  their 

jests  ! 
But  I  may  wrong  this  out  of  sullenness, 


1  Lovel  alludes  to  the  proverbial  expression  of 
Samson,  "  If  ye  had  not  ploughed  with  my 
heifer,"  &c.  Judges  c,  xiv.  It  signifies  to 
obtain  information  by  a  breach  of  confidence. 

3  A  jug, 

Faced  with  a  beard,  &c.]    Thus  Cartwright : 

"  The  greater  sort,  they  say, 
Are  like  stone  pots,  with  beards  that  do  reach 

down 
Even  to  their  knees. " — Lady  £rrant. 


And    again    more    pleasantly,    in    the    Ordi 
nary: 

"  Thou'rt  like  the  larger  jug,  that  some  men 

call 

A  Bellarmine,  but  we  a  Conscience  ; 
Whereon  the  lewder  hand  of  pagan  workman, 
Over  the  proud  ambitious  head,  hath  carved 
An  idol  huge,  with  beard  episcopal, 
Making  the  vessel  look  like  tyrant  Eglon." 
See  voL  il  p.  190  b. 
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Or    my  mistaking    humour:    pray    thee, 

phant'sy, 

Be  laid  again :  and,  gentle  melancholy, 
Do  not  oppress  me ;  I  will  be  as  silent 
As  the    tame  lover  should    be,   and    as 

foolish. 

Re-enter  Host. 

Host.  My  guest,   my  guest,  be  jovial,  I 

beseech  thee. 
I  have  fresh  golden  guests,  guests  of  the 

game, 
Three  coachful !  lords  !   and  ladies  !  new 

come  in. 
And  I  will  cry  them  to  thee,  and  thee  to 

them, 

So  I  can  spring  a  smile  but  in  this  brow, 
That,  like  the  rugged  Roman  alderman, 
Old  Master  Gross,  surnamed  'Ay^AaoTos, 
Was  never  seen  to  laugh  but  at  an  ass.1 

Re-enter  Ferret. 

Per.  Sir,  here's  the  Lady  Frampul. 
Lov.  How  ! 
Per.  And  her  train, 
Lord   Beaufort,   and    Lord    Latimer,  the 

Colonel 

Tipto,  with  Mistress  Prue,  the  chamber 
maid, 

Trundle,  the  coachman 

Lov.  Stop — discharge  the  house, 
And  get  my  horses  ready ;  bid  the  groom 
Bring  them  to  the  back  gate. 

\Exit  Ferret. 

Host.  What  mean  you,  sir  ? 
Lov.  To  take  fair  leave,  mine  host. 
Host.  I  hope,  my  guest, 
Though  I  have  talked  somewhat  above  my 

share, 
At  large,  and  been   in  the  altitudes,  the 

extravagants, 
Neither  myself,  nor  any  of  mine  have  given 

you 
The  cause  to  quit  my  house  thus  on  the 

sudden. 

Lov.  No,  I  affirm  it  on  my  faith.     Ex 
cuse  me 

From  such  a  rudeness ;  I  was  now  begin 
ning 

To  taste  and  love  you :  and  am  heartily  sorry 
Any  occasion  should  be  so  compelling 


1  That  like  the  rugged  Roman  alderman 

Old  Master  Gross,  surnamed  'Ay^Aaoro?, 

Was  never   seen  to  laugh  but  at  an  ass.~\ 

The  Roman  alluded  to,  and  here  called  Master 

Gross,  was  Crassus,  the  grandfather  of  Crassus 

the  rich.    And,  as  Pliny  tells  us,  he  was  never 


To  urge  my  abrupt  departure  thus.  But 

Necessity's  a  tyrant,  and  commands  it. 
Host.  She  shall  command  me  first  to  fire 

my  bush ; 
Then  break  up  house :  or,  if  that  will  not 

serve, 
To  break  with  all  the  world ;  turn  country 

bankrupt 

In  mine  own  town,  upon  the  market  day, 
And  be  protested  for  my  butter  and  eggs, 
To  the  last  bodge  of  oats  and  bottle  of  hay. 
Ere  you  shall  leave  me  I  will  break  my 

Henrt ; 
Coach  and  coach-horses,  lords  and  ladies 

pack : 
All  my  fresh  guests  shall  stink.     I'll  pull 

my  sign  down, 
Convert  mine  Inn  to  an  alms-house,  or  a 

spittle 

For  lazars,  or  switch-sellers ;  turn  it  to 
An  academy  of  rogues ;  or  give  it  away 
For  a  free-school  to  breed  up  beggars  in, 
And  send  them  to  the  canting  universities, 
Before  you  leave  me  ! 

Lov.  Troth,  and  I  confess 
I  am  loth,  mine  host,  to  leave  you :  your 

expressions 
Both  take  and  hold  me.     But,  in  case  I 

stay, 

I  must  enjoin  you  and  your  whole  family 
To  privacy,  and  to  conceal  me  ;  for 
The  secret  is,  I  would  not  willingly 
See,  or  be  seen,  to  any  of  this  ging, 
Especially  the  lady. 

Host.  Brain  o'  man  ! 
What   monster  is  she,    or   cockatrice   in 

velvet, 
That  kills  thus? 

Lov.  O  good  words,  mine  host.     She  is 
A  noble  lady,  great  in  blood  and  fortune, 
Fair,  and  a  wit !  but  of  so  bent  a  phant'sy, 
As  she  thinks  nought  a  happiness  but  to  have 
A  multitude  of  servants ;  and  to  get  them, 
Though  she  be  very  honest,  yet  she  ven 
tures 
Upon  these  precipices,  that  would  make 

her 

Not  seem  so,  to  some  prying  narrow  na 
tures. 

We  call  her,  sir,  the  Lady  Frances  Fram 
pul, 
Daughter  and  heir  to  the  Lord  Frampul. 


seen  to  laugh  but  once,  and  that  was  at  an  ass 
mumbling  a  thistle. — WHAL. 

It  may  here  be  observed,  once  for  all,  that 
Jonson  invariably  read  Greek  not  by  quantity, 
but  accent. 
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Host.  Who! 

He  that  did  live  in  Oxford,  first  a  student, 
And    after    married    with    the    daughter 

of 

Lov.  Sylly. 
Host.  Right. 

Of  whom  the  tale  went  to  turn  puppet- 
master. 
Lov.  And  travel  with  young  Goose,  the 

motion-man. 
Host.  And  lie  and  live  with  the  gipsies 

half  a  year 

Together,  from  his  wife. 
Lov .  The  very  same  : 
The  mad  Lord  Frampul !  and  this  same  is 

his  daughter, 

But  as  cock-brained  as  e'er  the  father  was ! 
There  were  two   of    them,    Frances  and 

Lsetitia, 
But  Laetitia  was  lost  young  ;  and,  as  the 

rumour 

Flew  then,  the  mother  upon  it  lost  herself; 
A  fond  weak  woman,  went  away  in  a  melan 
choly. 
Because  she  brought  him  none  but  girls, 

she  thought 
Her  husband  loved  her  not  :    and  he  as 

foolish, 
Too  late  resenting  the  cause  given,  went 

after, 

In  quest  of  her,  and  was  not  heard  of  since. 
Host.  A  strange  division  of  a  family  ! 
Lov.  And  scattered  as  in  the  great  con 
fusion  ! 
Host.  But  yet  the  lady,  the  heir,  enjoys 

the  land  ? 
Lov.  And  takes  all  lordly  ways  how  to 

consume  it 

As  nobly  as  she  can  ;  if  clothes,  and  feast 
ing, 

And  the  authorized  means  of  riot  will  do  it. 
Host.  She  shews  her  extract,  and  I  honour 
her  for  it. 

Re-enter  Ferret. 

Per.  Your  horses,  sir,  are  ready ;  and  the 

house 
Dis 

Lov.  — Pleased,  thou  think'st  ? 

Per.  I  cannot  tell ;  discharged 
I  am  sure  it  is. 

Lov.  Charge  it  again,  good  Ferret, 
And  make  unready  the  horses  ;  thouknow'st 

how. 

Chalk,  and  renew  the  rondels,  I  am  now 
Resolved  to  stay. 

Per.  I  easily  thought  so, 
When  you  should  hear  what's  purposed. 

Lov.  What? 


Per.  To  throw 
The  house  out  of  the  window. 

Host,  Brain  o'  man, 
I  shall  have  the  worst  of  that  !  will  they 

not  throw 
My  household-stuff  out  first,  cushions  and 

carpet, 
Chairs,  stools,  and  bedding?  is  not  their 

sport  my  ruin  ? 
Lov.  Fear  not,  mine  host,  I  am  not  of 

the  fellowship. 
Per.  I  cannot  see,  sir,  how  you  will  avoid 

it. 
They   know  already,  all,  you  are  in  the 

house. 

Lov.  Who  know? 
Per.  The  lords  :  they  have  seen  me,  and 

enquired  it. 

Lov.  Why  were  you  seen  ? 
Per.  Because  indeed  I  had 
No  medicine,  sir,  to  go  invisible  : 
No  fern-seed  in  my  pocket  ;  nor  an  opal 
Wrapt  in  bay  leaf  in  my  left  fist  to  charm 
Their  eyes  with. 

Host.  He  does  give  you  reasons  [sir], 
As  round  as  Gyges'  ring ;  which,  say  the 

ancients, 
Was  a  hoop  ring  ;  and  that  is,  round  as  a 

hoop. 
Lov.  You  will  have  your  rebus  still,  mine 

host. 

Host.  I  must. 

Per.  My  lady  too  looked  out  of  the  win 
dow,  and  called  me. 
And  see  where  secretary  Prue  comes  from 

her, 

Employed  upon  some  embassy  unto  you. 
Host.  I'll  meet  her  if  she  come  upon  em 
ployment  : — 

Enter  Prudence. 

Fair  lady,  welcome  as  your  host  can  make 

you! 
Pru.   Forbear,  sir,   I  am  first  to  have 

mine  audience, 

Before  the  compliment.     This  gentleman 
Is  my  address  to. 
Host.  And  it  is  in  state. 
Pru.  My  lady,  sir,  as  glad  of  the  en 
counter 

To  find  a  servant  here,  and  such  a  servant, 
Whom  she  so  values ;  with  her  best  re 
spects 

Desires  to  be  remembered  ;  and  invites 
Your  nobleness  to  be  a  part  to-day, 
Of  the  society  and  mirth  intended 
By  her,  and  the  young  lords,  your  fellow- 
servants, 
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Who  are  alike  ambitious  of  enjoying 
The  fair   request ;  and  to  that  end 


have 


sent 


Me,  their  imperfect  orator,  to  obtain  it. 

Which  if  I  may,  they  have  elected  me, 

And    crowned    me    with   the    title   of 
sovereign 

Of  the  day's  sports  devised  in  the  Inn, 

So  you  be  pleased  to  add  your  suffrage 

to  it. 

Lov.  So  I  be  pleased,  my  gentle  Mistress 
Prudence  ! 

You  cannot  think  me  of  that  coarse  dispo 
sition 

To  envy '  you  anything. 
Host.  That's  nobly  said, 

And  like  my  guest  ! 
Lov.  I  gratulate  your  honour, 

And  should  with  cheer  lay  hold  on  any 
handle 

That  could  advance  it :  but  for  me  to  think, 

I  can  be  any  rag  or  particle 

Of  your  lady's  care,  more  than  to  fill  her 
list, 

She  being  the  lady  that  professeth  still 

To  love  no  soul  or  body  but  for  ends 

Which  are  her  sports  ;  and  is  not  nice  to 
speak  this, 

But  doth  proclaim  it  in  all  companies 

Her  ladyship  must  pardon  my  weak  coun 
sels, 

And  weaker  will,  if  I  decline  to  obey  her. 
Pru.  O,  Master  Lovel,   you  must  not 
give  credit 

To  all  that  ladies  publicly  profess, 

Or  talk  o'  the  vol^e,1  unto  their  servants. 

Their  tongues  and  thoughts  ofttimes  lie 
far  asunder. 

Yet  when    they    please,   they   have   their 
cabinet-counsels, 

And   reserved    thoughts,  and    can   retire 
themselves 

As  well  as  others. 

Host.  Ay,  the  subtlest  of  us. 

All  that  is  born  within  a  lady's  lips 

Pru.  Is  not  the  issue  of   their  hearts, 

mine  host. 

Host.  Or  kiss  or  drink  afore  me.2 
Pru.  Stay,  excuse  me  ; 

Mine  errand  is  not  done.     Yet,  if  her  lady 
ship's 

Slighting,  or  disesteem,  sir,  of  your  service, 


Hath  formerly  begot  any  distaste, 

Which  I  not  know  of ;  here  I  vow  unto 

you, 

Upon  a  chambermaid's  simplicity, 
Reserving  still  the  honour  of  my  lady, 
I  will  be  bold  to  hold  the  glass  up  to  her, 
To  shew  her  ladyship  where  she  hath  erred, 
And  how  to  tender  satisfaction  ; 
So  you  vouchsafe  to  prove  but  the  day's 

venture. 

Host.  What  say  you,  sir?  where  are  you, 
are  you  within  ? 

{Strikes  Lovel  on  the  breast. 
Lov.  Yes,  I  will  wait  upon  her  and  the 

company. 
Host.  It  is  enough,  Queen  Prudence  ;  I 

will  bring  him  : 

And  on  this  kiss. — [kisses  her.     Exit  Pru 
dence.]    I  longed  to  kiss  a  queen. 
Lov.  There  is  no  life  on  eart  hbut  being 

in  love  ! 

There  are  no  studies,  no  delights,  no  busi 
ness, 

No  intercourse,  or  trade  of  sense,  or  soul, 
But  what  is  love  !     I  was  the  laziest  crea 
ture, 

The  most  unprofitable  sign  of  nothing, 
The  veriest  drone,  and  slept  away  my  life 
Beyond  the  dormouse  till  I  was  in  love  ! 
And  now  I  can  outwake  the  nightingale, 
Outwatch  an  usurer,  and  outwalk  him  too ; 
Stalk  like  a  ghost,  that  haunted  'bout  a 

treasure, 

And  all  that  phant'sied  treasure,  it  is  love. 
Host.  But  is  your  name  Love-ill,  sir,  or 

Love- well  ? 
I  would  know  that. 

Lov.   I  do  not  know't  myself, 
Whether  it  is  ;  but  it  is  love  hath  been 
The  hereditary  passion  of  our  house, 
My  gentle  host,  and  as  I  guess,  my  friend  : 
The  truth  is,  I  have  loved  this  lady  long, 
And  impotently,3  with  desire  enough, 
But  no  success  :  for  I  have  still  forborne 
To  express  it  in  my  person  to  her. 
Host.   How  then  ? 
Lov.  1  have  sent  her  toys,  verses,  and 

anagrams, 

Trials  of  wit,   mere  trifles  she  has  com 
mended, 

But  knew  not  whence  they  came,  nor  could 
she  guess. 


1  <9'  the  votee,]  i.e.,  at  random.     See  p.  316. 
i    [See  Massinger,  The  Picture,  act  iii.  sc.  6  : 

"  What  we  spake  on  the  voley  begins  to  work." 

F.  C] 
•  Or  kiss  *r  d-ink  a  fcre  me.}    This  is  a  fami- 


liar  expression,  employed  when  what  the  speaker 
is  just  about  to  say  is  anticipated  by  another  of 
the  company. 

8  And  impotently,]  i.e.,  madly,  without  the 
control  of  reason,  &c. 
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Host.  This  was  a  pretty  riddling  way  of 

wooing  ! 

Lov.  I  oft  have  been  too  in  her  company ; 
And  looked  upon  her  a  whole  day ;  ad 
mired  her  ; 
Loved  her,  and  did  not  tell  her  so  ;  loved 

still, 
Looked  still  and  loved  ;  and  loved,  and 

looked,  and  sighed  : 
But,  as  a  man  neglected,  I  came  off, 

And  unregarded 

Host.  Could  you  blame  her,  sir, 
When  you  were  silent,  and  not  said  a  word? 
Lov.  O,  but  I  loved  the  more  ;  and  she 
might  read  it 

Best  in  my  silence  had  she  been 

Host.  As  melancholic 
As  you  are  !     Pray  you,  why  would  you 

stand  mute,  sir? 
Lov.  O,   thereon  hangs  a  history,  mine 

host. 
Did  you  e'er  know  or  hear  of  the  Lord 

Beaufort, 
Who  served  so  bravely  in  France  ?  I  was 

his  page, 
And  ere  he  died,  his  friend  :  I  followed 

him, 

First  in  the  wars,  and  in  the  times  of  peace, 
I  waited  on  his  studies  ;  which  were  right. 
He  had  no  Arthurs,  nor  no  Rosicleers, 
No  knights  o'  the  Sun,   nor  Amadis  de 

Gauls, 

Primalions,  Pantagruels,  public  nothings  ; 
Abortives  of  the  fabulous  dark  cloyster, 
Sent  out  to  poison  courts  and  infest  man 
ners  : 

But  great  Achilles,  Agamemnon's  acts, 
Sage  Nestor's  counsels,  and  Ulysses"  slights, 
Tydides' fortitude,  as  Homer  wrought  them 
In  his  immortal  phant'sy,  for  examples 
Of  the  heroic  virtue.     Or,  as  Virgil, 
That  master  of  the  epic  poem,  limned 
Pious  ./Eneas,  his  religious  prince, 
Bearing  his  aged  parent  on  his  shoulders, 
Rapt  from  the  flames  of  Troy,  with  his 

young  son : 

And  these  he  brought  to  practice  and  to  use. 
He  gave  me  first  my  breeding,  I  acknow 
ledge, 
Then  showered  his  bounties  on  me,  like  the 

Hours, 

That  open-handed  sit  upon  the  clouds, 
And  press  the  liberality  of  heaven 
Down  to  the  laps  of  thankful  men  !   But 

then 

The  trust  committed  to  me  at  his  death 
Was  above  all,  and  left  so  strong  a  tie 
On  all  my  powers  as  time  shall  not  dissolve, 
Till  it  dissolve  itself,  and  bury  all ! 


The  care  of  his  brave  heir  and  only  son  : 

Who  being  a  virtuous,  sweet,  young,  hope 
ful  lord, 

Hath  cast  his  first  affections  on  this  lady, 

And  though  I  know,  and  may  presume  hei 
such, 

As,  out  of  humour,  will  return  no  love  ; 

And  therefore  might  indifferently  be  made 

The  courting-stock  for  all  to  practise  on, 

As  she  doth  practise  on  all  us,  to  scorn  : 

Yet,  out  of  a  religion  to  my  charge, 

And  debt  professed,  I  have  made  a  self- 
decree, 

Ne'er  to  express  my  person,   though  my 
passion 

Burn  me  to  cinders. 

Host.  Then  you  are  not  so  subtle 

Or  half  so  read  in  love-craft  as  I  took  you ; 

Come,  come,  you  are  no  phoenix  ;  an  you 
were, 

I  should  expect  no  miracle  from  your  ashes. 

Take  some  advice.      Be  still  that  rag  of 
love 

You  are :  burn  on  till  you  turn  tinder. 

This  chambermaid  may  hap  to  prove  the 
steel 

To  strike  a  sparkle  out  of  the  flint,  your 
mistress, 

May  beget  bonfires  yet  ;  you  do  not  know 

What  light  may  be  forced  out,  and  from 

what  darkness. 

Lov.  Nay,  I  am  so  resolved,  as  still  I'll 
love 

Though  not  confess  it. 

Host.  That's,  sir,  as  it  chances  ; 

We'll  throw  the  dice  for  it ;  cheer  up. 
Lov.  I  do.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  I.— A  Room  in  the  Inn. 

Enter  Lady  Frampul,  and  Prudence 
pinning  on  her  lady  s  gown. 

Lady  F.    Come,  wench,  this  suit  will 

serve ;  dispatch,  make  ready  : 
It  was  a  great  deal  with  the  biggest  for  me, 
Which  made  me  leave  it   off  after  once 

wearing. 

How  does  it  fit  ?  will  it  come  together  ? 
Pru.  Hardly. 
Lady  F.  Thou  must  make  shift  with  it ; 

pride  feels  no  pain. 
Girt  thee  hard,  Prue.     Pox  o'  this  errant 

tailor, 

He  angers  me  beyond  all  mark  of  patience  ! 
These  base  mechanics  never  keep  their  word 
In  anything  they  promise. 
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Pru.  'Tis  their  trade,  madam, 
To  swear  and  break  ;  they  all  grow  rich  by 

breaking 
More  than  their  words ;    their  honesties 

and  credits 

Are  still  the  first  commodity  they  put  off. 
Lady  F.   And  worst,  it  seems ;    which 

makes  them  do  it  so  often. 
If  he  had  but  broke  with  me  I  had  not 

cared, 

But  with  the  company !    the  body  poli 
tic  I 

Pru.  Frustrate  our  whole  design,  having 

that  time, 

And  the  materials  in,  so  long  before  ! 
Lady  F.  And  he  to  fail  in  all,  and  dis 
appoint  us  ! 

The  rogue  deserves  a  torture 

Pru.  To  be  cropped 
With  his  own  scissors. 
Lady  F.  Let's  devise  him  one. 
Pru.  And  have  the  stumps  seared  up 

with  his  own  searing  candle. 
Lady  F.  Close  to  his  head,  to  trundle  on 

his  pillow. — 
I'll  have  the  lease  of  his  house  cut  out  in 

measures. 

Pru.  And  he  be  strangled  with  them. 
Lady  F.  No,  no  life 
I  would  have  touched,  but  stretched  on  his 

own  yard 

He  should  be  a  little,  have   the  strap 
pado 

Pru.  Or  an  ell  of  taffata 
Drawn  through  his  guts  by  way  of  glyster, 

and  fired 
With  aqua  vitae. 

Lady  F.  Burning  in  the  hand 
With  the  pressing-iron  cannot  save  him. 

Pru.  Yes, 

Now  I  have  got  this  on ;  I  do  forgive  him 
What  robes  he  should  have  brought. 

Lady  F.  Thou  art  not  cruel, 
Although  straitlaced,  I  see,  Prue. 
Pru.  This  is  well. 
Lady  F.  'Tis  rich  enough,  but  'tis  not 

what  I  meant  thee. 

I  would  have  had  thee  braver  than  myself, 
And  brighter  far.     Twill  fit  the  players 

yet, 
When  thou  hast  done  with  it,  and  yield 

thee  somewhat. 
Pru.  That  were  illiberal,  madam,  and 

mere  sordid 

In  me,  to  let  a  suit  of  yours  come  there. 
Lady  F.  Tut,  all  are  players,  and  but 

serve  the  scene,  Prue  : 
Dispatch;   I  fear  thou  dost  not  like  the 
province, 


Thou  art  so  long  a  fitting  thyself  for  it. 
Here  is  a  scarf  to  make  thee  a  knot  finer. 
Pru.  You  send  me  a-feasting,  madam. 
Lady  F.  Wear  it,  wench. 
Pru.  Yes  ;  but  with  leave  of  your  lady 
ship,  I  would  tell  you, 
This  can  but  bear  the  face  of  an  odd 

journey. 

Lady  F.  Why,  Prue  ? 
Pru.  A  lady  of  your  rank  and  quality 
To  come  to  a  public  inn,  so  many  men, 
Young  lords  and  others  in  your  company, 
And  not  a  woman  but  myself,  a  chamber 
maid! 
Lady  F.  Thou  doubt'st  to  be  o'erlaid, 

Prue  !  fear  it  not, 
I'll  bear  my  part,  and  share  with  thee  in 

the  venture. 
Pru.  O  but  the  censure,  madam,  is  the 

main. 

What  will  they  say  of  you,  or  judge  of  me, 
To  be  translated  thus,  above  all  the  bound 
Of  fitness  or  decorum  ? 

Lady  F.  How  now,  Prue  ! 
Turned  fool  upon  the  sudden,  and  talk  idly 
In  thy  best  clothes !  shoot  bolts  and  sen 
tences 

To  affright  babies  with  !  as  if  I  lived 
To  any  other  scale  than  what's  my  own, 
Or    sought  myself  without  myself,  from 

home !  1 
Pru.  Your  ladyship  will  pardon  me  my 

fault ; 

If  I  have  over-shot,  I'll  shoot  no  more. 
Lady  F.  Yes,  shoot  again,  good  Prue ; 

I'll  have  thee  shoot, 

And  aim,  and  hit ;  I  know  'tis  love  in  thee, 
And  so  I  do  interpret  it. 
Pru.  Then,  madam, 
I'd  crave  a  farther  leave. 

Lady  F.  Be  it  to  license, 
It  shall  not  want  an  ear,  Prue.     Say,  what 

is  it? 

Pru.  A  toy  I  have,  to  raise  a  little  mirth 
To  the  design  in  hand. 

Lady  F.  Out  with  it,  Prue, 
If  it  but  chime  of  mirth. 

Pru.  Mine  host  has,  madam, 
A  pretty  boy  in  the  house,  a  dainty  child, 
His  son,  and  is  of  your  ladyship's  name, 

too,  Francis, 
Whom  if  your  ladyship  would  borrow  of 

him, 
And  give  me  leave  to  dress  him  as  I  would, 

1  Or  sought  myself  'without  myself,  &c.]  The 
lady  has  her  "  bolts  and  sentences  "  as  well  as 
the  maid.  The  present  is  from  Persius ; 

' 'Ne  U  futesiveris extra" 
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Should  make  the  finest  lady  and   kins 
woman, 

To   keep  you  company  and  deceive  my 
lords 

Upon  the  matter  with  a  fountain  of  sport. 
Lady  F.    I   apprehend   thee,    and    the 
source  of  mirth 

That  it  may  breed  ;  but  is  he  bold  enough, 

The  child,  and  well  assured  ? 
Pru.  As  I  am,  madam  : 

Have  him  in  no  suspicion,  more  than  me. 

Here  comes  mine  host ;  will  you  but  please 
to  ask  him, 

Or  let  me  make  the  motion  ? 
Lady  F.  Which  thou  wilt,  Prue. 

Enter  Host. 
Host.  Your  ladyship  and  all  your  train 

are  welcome. 

Lady  F.  I  thank  my  hearty  host. 
Host.  So  is  your  sovereignty,1 
Madam,  I  wish  you  joy  of  your  new  gown. 
Lady  F.  It  should  have  been,  my  host  ; 

but  Stuff,  our  tailor, 
Has  broke  with  us ;  you  shall  be  of  the 

counsel. 
Pru.  He  will  deserve  it,  madam.     My 

lady  has  heard 
You  have  a  pretty  son,  mine  host ;  she'll 

see  him. 
Lady  F.  Ay,  very  fain ;   I  pray  thee  let 

me  see  him,  host. 
Host.  Your  ladyship  shall  presently. — 

[Goes  to  the  door. 
Bid  Frank  come  hither  anon    unto    my 

lady.— 

It  is  a  bashful  child,  homely  brought  up, 
In  a  rude  hostelry :  but  the  Light  Heart 
Is  now  his  father's,  and  it  may  be  his. 
Here  he  comes 

Enter  Frank. 

Frank,  salute  my  lady. 


Frank.  I  do 
What,    madam,   I  am  designed  to  do  by 

my  birthright, 
As  heir  of  the  Light  Heart,  bid  you  most 

welcome. 
Lady  F.  And  I  believe  your  most,    my 

pretty  boy, 
Being  so  emphased  by  you. 

Frank.  Your  ladyship,  madam, 
If  you  believe  it  such,  are  sure  to  make  it. 
Lady  F.    Prettily    answered !      Is    your 

name  Francis  ? 
Frank.  Yes,  madam. 
Lady  F.  I  love  mine  own  the  better. 
Frank.  If  I  knew  yours 
I  should  make  haste  to  do  so  too,  good 

madam. 

Lady  F.  It  is  the  same  with  yours. 
Frank.  Mine  then  acknowledges 
The  lustre  it  receives  by  being  named  after. 
Lady  F.  You  will  win  upon  me  in  com 
pliment. 

Frank.  By  silence. 
Lady  F.  A  modest  and  a  fair  well-spoken 

child. 

Host.  Her  ladyship  shall  have  him,  sove 
reign  Prue, 

Or  what  I  have  beside  ;  divide  my  Heart 
Between  you  and  your  lady ;  make  your 

use  of  it : 

My  house  is  yours,  my  son  is  yours.  Behold 
I  tender  him  to  your  service ;  Frank,  become 
What  these  brave  ladies  would  have  you. 

Only  this, 
There  is  a  chare-woman  in  the  house,  his 

nurse, 

An  Irish  woman,  I  took  in  a  beggar, 
That  waits  upon  him,  a  poor  silly  fool, 
But  an  impertinent  and  sedulous  one 
As  ever  was  ;  will  vex  you  on  all  occasions, 
Never  be  off  or  from  you,  but  in  her  sleep  ; 
Or  drink  which  makes  it ;  she  doth  love 
him  so, 


1  So  is  your  sovereignty,]  In  Horatio's  adjura 
tion  to  Hamlet  not  to  follow  the  Ghost,  he  urges, 
among  other  dissuasives : 

"  What  if  it  tempt  you  toward  the  flood,  my 

lord, 

Or  to  the  dreadful  summit  of  the  cliff, 
And  then  assume  some  other  horrible  form, 
Which    might    deprive  your    sovereignty  of 

reason, 
And  draw  you  into  madness  ! " 

This  passage  has  proved  a  perpetual  torment 
to  the  commentators  —  "  your  sovereignty  of 
reason,"  Steevens  says,  "  is  your  ruling  power 
of  reason  !"  And  then  he  proceeds  with  match 
less  gravity.  "  When  poets  wish  to  invest  any 


quality  or  virtue  with  uncommon  splendour,  they 
do  it  by  some  allusion  to  regal  eminence."  War- 
burton  would  read,  deprave  your  sovereignty  of 
reason — but  it  would  be  idle  to  produce  more  of 
this  nature.  The  critics  have  stumbled  over  a 
difficulty  raised  by  themselves :  sovereignty  here, 
as  in  the  text,  is  merely  a  title  of  respect  ;  and  to 
deprive  your  sovereignty  of  reason,  means 
neither  more  nor  less  than  to  deprive  your  lord 
ship  or  your  honour,  or  your  highness  of  reason. 
As  if  this  was  not  enough  on  a  passage  which  it 
seems  almost  impossible  to  mistake,  Dr.  Johnson 
and  Steevens  disagree  about  the  word  deprive:  the 
former  "conceiving  it  to  mean  simply  take 
away,"  and  the  latter  stoutly  affirming  it  to 
signify  disinherit !"  Is  not  this  to  turn  criticism 
into  the  line  of  children  I 
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Or  rather  doat  on  him.     Now  for  her  a 

shape, l 
And  we  may  dress  her,  and  I'll  help  to 

fit  her 
With  a  tuft-taffata  cloke,  an  old  French 

hood, 

And  other  pieces,  heterogene  enough. 
Pru.  We  have  brought  a  standard  of 

apparel  down, 

Because  this  tailor  failed  us  in  the  main. 
Host.  She  shall  advance  the  game. 
Pru.  About  it  then. 

And  send  but  Trundle  hither,  the  coach 
man,  to  me. 

Host.  I  shall :  but,  Prue,  let  Lovel  have 

fair  quarter.  [Aside. 

Pru.  The  best.  [Exit  Host. 

Lady  F.  Our    host,    methinks,    is    very 

gamesome. 

Pru.  How  like  you  the  boy  ? 
Lady  F.  A  miracle  ! 
Pru.  Good  madam, 
But  take  him  in  and  sort  a  suit  for  him. 
I'll  give  our  Trundle  his  instructions  ; 
And  wait  upon  your  ladyship  in  the  instant. 
Lady  F.  But,   Prue,  what  shall  we  call 

him  when  we  have  drest  him  ? 
Pru.  My  Lady  Nobody,  anything,  what 

you  will. 
Lady  F.  Call  him  Laetitia,  by  my  sister's 

name, 

And  50  'twill  mend  our  mirth  too  we  have 
in  hand.  [Exit. 

Enter  Trundle. 

Pru.  Good  Trundle,  you  must  straight 

make  ready  the  coach, 
And  lead  the  horses  out  but  half  a  mile 
Into  the  fields,  whither  you  will,  and  then 
Drive  in  again,  with  the  coach-leaves  put 

down, 

At  the  back  gate,  and  so  to  the  back  stairs, 
As  if  you  brought  in  somebody  to  my  lady, 
A  kinswoman  that  she  sent  for.  Make  that 

answer 
If  you  be  asked ;  and  give  it  out  in  the 

house  so. 
Trun.  What  trick  is  this,  good  mistress 

secretary, 

You'd  put  upon  us  ? 
Pru.  Us  !  do  you  speak  plural  ? 
Trun.  Me  and  my  mares  are  us. 
Pru.  If  you  so  join  them, 
Elegant  Trundle,  you  may  use  your  figures: 
I  can  but  urge,  it  is  my  lady's  service. 


1  Now  for  her  a  shape,]  i.e.,  as  has  been 
already  observed,  a  suit  by  way  of  disguise.  It 
»  a  theatrical  term  still  in  use  for  a  foreign  dress. 


Trun.  Good  Mistress  Prudence,  you  can 

urge  enough  ; 

I  know  you  are  secretary  to  my  lady, 
And  mistress  steward. 

Pru.  You  will  still  be  trundling, 
And  have  your  wages  stopt  now  at  the 

audit. 
Trun.    'Tis  true  you  are  gentlewoman 

o'  the  horse  too  ; 
Or  what  you  will  beside,    Prue.      I    do 

think  it 

My  best  t'  obey  you. 
Pru.  And  I  think  so  too,  Trundle. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— Another  Room  in  the  same. 
Enter  Lord  Beaufort  and  Lord  Latimer. 

Lord  B.  Why,  here's  return  enough  of 

both  our  ventures, 
If  we  do  make  no  more  discovery. 

LordL.  What? 
Than  of  this  parasite  ? 

Lord  B.  O  he's  a  dainty  one, 
The  parasite  of  the  house. 

Lord  L.  Here  comes  mine  host 

Enter  Host. 

Host.  My  lords,  you  both  are  welcome 

to  the  Heart. 

Lord  B.  To  the  Light  Heart,  we  hope. 
Lord  L.  And  merry,  I  swear. 
We  never  yet  felt  such  a  fit  of  laughter, 
As  your  glad  Heart  hath  offered  us  since 

we  entered. 

Lord  B.   How  came  you  by  this  pro 
perty  ? 

Host.  Who,  my  Fly? 

Lord  B.  Your  Fly,  if  you  call  him  so.         | 
Host.  Nay,  he  is  that, 
And  will  be  still. 

Lord  B.  In  every  dish  and  pot? 

Host.  In  every  cup  and   company,    my 

lords, 

A  creature  of  all  liquors,  all  complexions, 
Be  the  drink  what  it  will  he'll  have  his  sip. 
Lord  L.  He's  fitted  with  a  name. 
Host.  And  he  joys  in  it. 
I  had  him  when  I  came  to  take  the  Iim 

here 

Assigned  me  over  in  the  inventory 
As  an  old  implement,  a  piece  of  household 

stuff, 
And  so  he  doth  remain. 

Lord  B.  Just  such  a  thing 
We  thought  him. 
Lord  L.  Is  he  a  scholar? 
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Host.  Nothing  less  ; 

But  colours  for  it,  as  you  see  ;  wears  black, 
And  speaks  a  little  tainted  fly-blown  Latin, 
After  the  school. — 

Lord  B.  Of  Stratford  o'  the  Bow : 
For  Lillie's  Latin  is  to  him  unknown.1 
Lord  L.  What  calling  has  he  ? 
Host.  Only  to  call  in  still, 
Enflame  the  reckoning,  bold  to  charge  a 

bill, 
Bring  up  the  shot  in  the  rear,  as  his  own 

word  is. 
Lord  B.  And  does  it  in  the  discipline  of 

the  house, 

As  corporal  of  the  field,  maestro  del  campo? 
Host.    And   visitor  general  of   all    the 

rooms : 
He  has  formed  a  fine  militia  for  the  Inn 

too. 

Lord  B.  And  means  to  publish  it  ? 
Host.  With  all  his  titles  ; 
Some   call  him  deacon  Fly,   some  doctor 

Fly; 
Some  captain,   some  lieutenant:   but  my 

folks 

Do  call  him  quarter-master    Fly,    which 
he  is. 

Enter  Colonel  Tipto  and  Fly. 

Tip.  Come,  quarter-master  Fly. 
Host.  Here's  one  already 
Hath  got  his  titles. 
Tip.  Doctor. 
Fly.  Noble  colonel, 

No  doctor,  yet  a  poor  professor  of  cere 
mony 

Herein  the  Inn,  retainer  to  the  host, 
I  discipline  the  house. 

Tip.  Thou  read'st  a  lecture 
Unto  the  family  here :  when  is  the  day? 
Fly.  This  is  the  day. 
Tip.  I'll  hear  thee,  and  I'll  have  thee  a 

doctor ; 
Thou  snalt  be  one,  thou  hast  a  doctor's 

look, 

A  face  disputative,  of  Salamanca. 
Host.  Who's  this  ? 
Lord  L.    The  glorious  Colonel  Tipto, 

host. 
Lord  B.  One  talks  upon  his  tiptoes,  if 

you'll  hear  him. 

Tip.  Thou  hast  good  learning  in  thee  ; 
made,  Fly. 


Fly.  And  I  say  macte  to  my  colonel. 
Host.  Well  macted  of  them  both. 
Lord  B.  They  are  matched,  i'  faith. 
Tip.  But,  Fly,  why  macte  ? 
Fly.  Quasi  magis  aucte, 
My  honourable  colonel. 
Tip.  What,  a  critic ! 
Host.  There  is  another  accession,  critic 

Fly. 

Lord  L.  I  fear  a  taint  here  in  the  mathe 
matics. 

They  say  lines  parallel  do  never  meet ; 
He  has  met  his  parallel  in  wit  and  school- 
craft. 
Lord  B.    They  side,    not  meet,   man ; 

mend  your  metaphor, 
And  save  the  credit  of  your  mathematics. 
Tip.  But,  Fly,  how  cam'st  thou  to  be 

here,  committed 
Unto  this  Inn  ? 

Fly.  Upon  suspicion  of  drink,  sir. 
I  was  taken  late  one  night  here  with  the 

tapster 

And  the  under-officers,  and  so  deposited. 
Tip.   I  will  redeem  thee,  Fly,  and  place 

thee  better, 
With  a  fair  lady. 
Fly.  A  lady,  sweet  Sir  Glorious  ! 
Tip.  A  sovereign  lady.     Thou  shalt  be 

the  bird 
To  sovereign   Prue,  queen  of  our  sports, 

her  Fly, 

The  Fly  in  household  and  in  ordinary  : 
Bird  of  her  ear,  and  she  shall  wear  thee 

there, 

A  Fly  of  gold,  enamelled,  and  a  school-fly.     \ 
Host.  The  school  then  are  my  stables,     i 

or  the  cellar, 

Where  he  doth  study  deeply  at  his  hours, 
Cases  of  cups,  I  do  not  know  how  spiced 
With  conscience,  for  the  tapster  and  the 

hostler ;  as 

Whose  horses  may  be  cosened,  or  what  jugs 
Filled  up  with  froth  ?   that  is  his  way  of 

learning. 
Tip.  What  antiquated  feather's  that  that 

talks? 
Fly.    The  worshipful  host,   my  patron, 

Master  Goodstock, 

A  merry  Greek,  and  cants  in  Latin  comely, 
Spins  like  the  parish  top. 

Tip.  I'll  set  him  up  then. — 
Art  thou  the  Dominus  ? 
Host.  Fac-totum  here,  sir. 


1  Of  Stratford  o'  the  Bow  : 

For  Lillie's  Latin  is  to  him  unknown. ~\  Allud 
ing  to  the  following  lines  in  Chaucer's  Cha 
racter  of  the  Prioress: 

VOL.  II. 


"  And  French  she  spake  full  fayr  and  fetisly, 
After  the  school  of  Stratford at 'te  Bowe, 
For  French  of  Paris  was  to  her  unknowe." 
WHAI, 
A  A 
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Tip.  Host  real  of  the  house,  and  cap  of 

maintenance? 
Host.  The  lord  of  the  Light  Heart,  sir, 

cap-a-pie ; 
Whereof   the    feather    is     the   emblem, 

colonel, 
Put  up  with  the  ace  of  hearts. 

Tip.  But  why  in  cuerpo  ? 
I  hate  to  see  an  host,  and  old,  in  cuerpo. 
Host.  Cuerpo!  what's  that? 
Tip.  Light-skipping  hose  and  doublet, 
The  horse-boy's  garb  1    poor  blank  and 

half  blank  cuerpo, 

They  relish  not  the  gravity  of  an  host, 
Who  should  be  king  at  arms,    and  cere 
monies, 
In  his  own  house:  know  all,  to  the  gold 

weights.1 
Lord  B.  Why,  that  his  Fly  doth  for  him 

here,  your  bird. 
Tip.  But  I  would  do  it  myself  were  I  my 

host, 

I  would  not  speak  unto  a  cook  of  quality, 
Your  lordship's  footman,    or    my  lady's 

Trundle, 

In  cuerpo :  if  a  dog  but  stayed  below,2 
That   were  a  dog   of  fashion,  and   well 

nosed, 
And  could  present  himself;  I  would  put 

on 

The  Savoy  chain  about  my  neck,  the  ruff 
And  cuffs  of  Flanders,  then  the  Naples 

hat, 

With  the  Rome  hatband  and  the  Floren 
tine  agat, 

The  Milan  sword,  the  cloke  of  Genoa,  set 
With  Brabant  buttons ;  all  my  given  pieces, 
Except  my  gloves,  the  natives  of  Madrid, 
To  entertain  him  in  ;  and  compliment 
With  a  tame  coney,  as  with  a  prince  that 

sent  it. 


Host.  The  same  deeds,  though,  become 

not  every  man  ; 

That  fits  a  colonel  will  not  fit  an  host. 
Tip.  Your  Spanish  host  is  never  seen  in 

cuerpo, 
Without  his  paramentos,  cloke,  and  sword. 

Fly.  Sir, 
He  has  the  father  of  swords  within,  a  long 

sword ; 
Blade  Cornish   styled  of  Sir  Rud  Hugh- 

debras. 
Tip.  And  why  a  long  sword,3bullybird? 

thy  sense  ? 
Fly.  To  note  him  a  tall  man,  and  a 

master  of  fence. 
Tip.  But  doth  he  teach  the  Spanish  way 

of  Don  Lewis  ? 

Fly.  No,  the  Greek  master  he. 
Tip.  What  call  you  him  ? 
Fly.  Euclid. 
Tip.  Fart  upon  Euclid,  he  is  stale  and 

antic ! 
Give  me  the  moderns. 

Fly.  Sir,  he  minds  no  moderns, 
Go  by,  Hieronimo  ! 
Tip.  What  was  he  ? 
Fly.  The  Italian 

That  played  with  Abbot  Antony  in  theFriars, 
And  Blinkinsops  the  bold.4 

Tip.  Ay,  marry,  those 
Had  fencing  names.    What  is  become  of 

them? 
Host.  They  had  their  times,  and  we  can 

say  '  they  were. ' 

So  had  Caranza  his ;  so  had  Don  Lewis. 
Tip.  Don   Lewis  of  Madrid  is  the  sole 

master 
Now  of  the  world. 

Host.  But  this  of  the  other  world, 
Euclid,  demonstrates.     He  !  he  is  for  all : 
The  only  fencer  of  name  now  in  Elysium. 


1  Know  all,  to  the  gold  weights.]  i.e.,  every 
minute  particular  with  great  exactness.  The 
weights  made  use  of  in  weighing  gold,  being  re 
ducible  to  very  small  quantities,  such  as  carats, 
grains,  &c. — WHAL. 

The  expression  seems  proverbial.  Thus  in 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher : 

"  She's  one  that  weighs  her  words  and  her  be 
haviour 
In  the  goldiveights  of  discretion." 

Wild  Goose  Chase, 
Again : 

"  A  man,  believe  it, 

That  knows  his  place,  to  the  goldweight." 
Love's  Pilgrimage. 

8  This  and  the  following  speech,  as  Whalley 
observes,  occur  almost  verbatim  in  the  play  just 
quoted. 


8  Andv/hy  a  long  sword?}  This  is  Whalley's 
reading  for  with,  that  of  the  8vo.  Rud  Hugh,- 
debras,  who  is  mentioned  just  above,  was,  as 
Milton  tells  us,  the  son  of  Leil.  who  built  Caerliel, 
and  I  know  not  how  many  more  cities.  He 
seems  to  have  been  a  peaceful  monarch,  so  that 
his  blade  Cornish  was  not  perhaps  much  the 
worse  for  use. 

*  The  Italian 

That  played  with  Abbot  Antony  in  tht 
Friars, 

And  Blinkinsops  the  bold.]  The  Italian  is  men 
tioned  again  in  the  Epigrams  :  he  was  a  master  of 
legerdemain  as  well  as  fencing.  Abbot  Antony 
is,  I  believe,  Antony  Munday,  who  might  have 
learned  the  "noble  science  of  fencing "  in  Italy: 
of  Blinkinsops  I  know  nothing,  nor  is  the  inquiry 
worth  pursuit.  This  part  of  the  dialogue  is  in 
tolerably  dull. 
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Fly.  He  does  it  all  by  lines  and  angles, 

colonel ; 

By  parallels   and    sections,   has   his  dia 
grams. 

Lord  B.  Wilt  thou  be  flying,  Fly  ? 
Lord  L.  At  all,  why  not? 
The  air's  as  free  for  a  fly  as  for  an  eagle. 
Lord  B.   A  buzzard  !  he  is  in  his  con 
templation. 

Tip.  Euclid  a  fencer,  and   in  the  Ely 
sium  ! 
Host.  He  played  a  prize  last  week  with 

Archimedes, 

And  beat  him,  I  assure  you. 
Tip.  Do  you  assure  me? 
For  what  ? 
Host.  For  four  i'  the  hundred.    Give  me 

five, 
And  I  assure  you  again. 

Tip.  Host  peremptory, 
You  may  be  ta'en.     But  where,    whence 

had  you  this  ? 
Host.  Upon  the  road.    A  post  that  came 

from  thence, 
Three  days  ago    here,    left   it   with   the 

tapster. 
Fly.  Who  is  indeed  a  thoroughfare  of 

news, 
Jack  Jug  with  the  broken  belly,  a  witty 

fellow  ! 

Host.  Your  bird  here  heard  him. 
Tip.  Did  you  hear  him,  bird  ? 
Host.  Speak  in  the  faith  of  a  Fly. 

[Exit. 

Fly.  Yes,  and  he  told  us 
Of  one  that   was  the  Prince  of  Orange' 

fencer. 

Tip.  Stevinus? 

Fly.  Sir,  the  same  had  challenged  Euclid 
At  thirty  weapons  more  than  Archimedes 
E'er  saw,  and  engines ;  most  of  his  own 

invention. 
Tip.  This  may  have  credit,  and  chimes 

reason,  this  ! 

If  any  man  endanger  Euclid,  bird, 
Observe,  that  had  the  honour  to  quit  Eu 
rope 
This  forty  year,    'tis  he.     He  put  down 

Scaliger. 

Fly.  And  he  was  a  great  master. 
Lord  B.  Not  of  fence,  Fly. 
Tip.  Excuse  him,  lord,  he  went  on  the 

same  grounds. 
Lord  B.  On  the  same  earth  I  think,  with 

other  mortals. 

Tip.  I   mean,   sweet  lord,    the  mathe 
matics.     Basta  ! 

When  thou  know'st  more,  thou  wilt  take 
less  green  honour. 


He    had  his    circles,   semicircles,    quad 
rants 

Fly.  He  writ  a  book  of  the  quadrature 

of  the  circle 

Tip.  Cyclometria,  I  read— 
Lord  B.  The  title  only. 
Lord  L.  And  indice. 
Lord  B.  If  it  had  one;  of  that,  quaere? — 
What    insolent,  half-witted    things    these 

are ! 
Lord  L.  So  are  all  smatterers,  insolent 

and  impudent. 

Lord  B.  They  lightly  go  together. 
Lord  L.  'Tis  my  wonder 
Two  animals  should  hawk  at  all  discourse 

thus, 

Fly   every   subject   to  the  mark,   or  re 
trieve 

Lord  B.  And  never  have  the  luck  to  be 

in  the  right ! 

Lord  L.  Tis  some  folks'  fortune. 
Lord  B.  Fortune  is  a  bawd, 
And  a  blind  beggar :  'tis  their  vanity, 
And  shews  most  vilely. 

Tip.  I  could  take  the  heart  now 
To  write  unto  Don  Lewis  into  Spain, 
To  make  a  progress  to  the  Elysian  fields 

Next  summer 

Lord  B.  And  persuade  him  die  for  fame, 
Of  fencing  with  a  shadow  !    Where's  mine 

host? 

I  would  he  had  heard  this  bubble  break, 
i'  faith. 

Re-enter  Host,  with  Prudence  richly 
dressed,  Frank  as  a  lady,  Nurse,  and 
Lady  Frampul. 

Host.    Make  place,  stand  by,   for  the 

queen-regent,  gentlemen  1 
Tip.    This  is  thy  queen  that  shall  be, 

bird,  our  sovereign. 
Lord  B.  Translated  Prudence  ! 
Pru.  Sweet  my  lord,  hand  off ; 
It  is  not  now    as  when  plain  Prudence 
lived, 

And  reached  her  ladyship 

Host.  The  chamber-pot. 

Pru.   The   looking-glass,    mine    host : 

lose  your  house  metaphor  ! 
You  have  a  negligent  memory  indeed. 
Speak    the  host's  language.      Here   is  a 

young  lord 

Will  make't  a  precedent  else. 
Lord  L.  Well  acted,  Prue. 
Host.  First  minute  of  her  reign  !  What 

will  she  do 

Forty  years  hence,  God  bless  her  I 
Pru.  If  you'll  kiss. 
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Or  compliment,  my  lord,  behold  a  lady, 
A  stranger,  and  my  lady's  kinswoman. 
Lord  B.  I  do  confess   my  rudeness,  that 

had  need 

To  have  mine  eye  directed  to  this  beauty. 
Frank.  It  was  so  little,  as  it  asked    a 

perspicil. 

Lord  B.  Lady,  your  name  ? 
Frank.  My  lord,  it  is  Lsetitia. 
Lord  B.  Laetitia  !   a  fair  omen,  and  I 

take  it : 

Let  me  have  still  such  Lettice  for  my  lips. 
But  that  of  your  family,  lady  ? 
Frank.  Sylly,  sir. 
Lord  B.  My  lady's  kinswoman  ? 
Frank.  I  am  so  honoured. 
Host.  Already  it  takes. 

{Aside  to  Lady  F. 
Lady  F.  An  excellent  fine  boy. 
Nurse.  He  is  descended  of  a  right  good 

stock,  sir. 

Lord  B.  What's  this,  an  antiquary  ? 
Host.  An  antiquity, 
By  the  dress,  you'd  swear  !  an  old  Welsh 

herald's  widow : 

She's  a  wild  Irish  born,  sir,  and  a  hybride,1 
That  lives  with  this  young  lady  a  m  ile  off  here, 
And  studies  Vincent  against  York.2 

Lord  B.  She'll  conquer 
If  she  read  Vincent.     Let  me  study  her. 
Host.  She's  perfect  in  most  pedigrees, 

most  descents. 

Lord  B.  A  bawd,  I  hope,  and  knows  to 

blaze  a  coat.  [Aside. 

Host.    And  judgeth  all  things  with   a 

single  eye. 

Fly,  come  you  hither ;  no  discovery 
Of  what  you  see,  to  your  Colonel  Toe,  or 

Tip,  here, 
But  keep  all  close;  though  you  stand  in 

the  way  o'  preferment, 
Seek  it  off  from  the  road ;  no  flattery  for't, 
No  lick-foot,  pain  of  losing  your  proboscis, 
My  liquorish  Fly.  \Aside  to  Fly. 

Tip.  What  says  old  velvet-head? 
Fly.  He  will  present  me  himself,  sir,  if 

you  will  not. 
Tip.  Who,   he  present  !  what?  whom? 

an  host,  a  groom, 
Divide  the  thanks  with  me  ?  share  in  my 

glories  ? 
Lay  up :  I  say  no  more. 


Host.  Then  silence,  sir, 
And  hear  the  sovereign. 

Tip.  Hostlers  to  usurp 
Upon  my  Sparta   or  province,    as    they 

say  ! 
No  broom  but  mine  !3 

Host.  Still,  colonel,  you  mutter. 

Tip.  I  dare  speak  out,  as  cuerpo. 

Fly.  Noble  colonel 

Tip.  And  carry  what  I  ask 

Host.  Ask  what  you  can,  sir, 
So  it  be  in  the  house. 

Tip.  I  ask  my  rights  and  privileges ; 
And  though  for  form  I  please  to  call't  a 

suit, 
I  have  not  been  accustomed  to  repulse. 

Pru.  No,  sweet  Sir  Glorious,  you  may 
still  command 

Host.  And  go  without. 

Pru.  But  yet,  sir,  being  the  first, 
And  called  a  suit,  you'll  look  it  shall  be 

such 
As  we  may  grant. 

Lady  F.   It  else  denies  itself. 

Pru.  You  hear  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

Tip.   I  mind  no  court  opinions. 

Pru.  'Tis  my  lady's,  though. 

Tip.  My  lady  is  a  spinster  at  the  law, 
And  my  petition  is  of  right. 

Pru.  What  is  it  ? 

Tip.  It  is  for  this  poor  learned  bird. 

Host.  The  fly. 

Tip.  Professor  in  the  Inn  here  of  small 
matters. 

Lord  L.  How  he  commends  him  ! 

Host.  As  to  save  himself  in  him. 

Lady  F.  So  do  all  politics  in  their  com 
mendations. 

Host.     This  is  a  state-bird,    and    the 
verier  fly. 

Tip.  Hear  him  problematize. 

Pru.  Bless  us,  what's  that? 

Tip.  Or  syllogize,  elenchize. 

Lady  F.  Sure,  petards 
To  blow  us  up. 

Lord  L.  Some  enginous  strong  words. 

Host.  He  means  to  erect  a  castle  in  the    ] 

air, 
And  make  his  fly  an  elephant  to  carry  it. 

Tip.  Bird  of  the  arts  he  is,  and  Fly  by    j 
name. 

Pru.  Buz! 


1  A nd a  hybride,]   Latin,  a  mongrel. 

*  And  studies  Vincent  against  York. ]  There 
was  a  dispute  on  foot  about  this  time  between 
two  heralds  at  arms  ;  one  was  Vincent  and  the 
other  Brook,  who  was  York  Herald.  Vincent 


in  two  editions  of  the  Catalogue  of  Nobility, 
•written  by  Ralph  Brock.—  WHAL. 

3  No  broom  but  mine.  ]  Col.  Tipto's  allusions 
are  scarcely  worth  explaining  :  but  the  present 
is  to  Sparta,  in  the  preceding  line,  which  in 


published  a  book,  entitled  A  Discovery  of  Errors  \  Span,  means  broom  or  brushwood. 
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Host.  Blow  him  off,  good  Prue,  they'll 

mar  all  else. 
Tip.  The  sovereign's  honour  is  to  cherish 

learning. 

Pru.  What  in  a  fly? 
Tip.  In  anything  industrious. 
Pru.  But  flies  are  busy. 
Lady  F.  Nothing  more  troublesome, 
Or  importune. 

Tip.  There's  nothing  more  domestic, 
Tame  or  familiar,  than  your  fly  in  cuerpo. 
Host.  That  is  when  his  wings  are  cut,  he 

is  tame  indeed,  else 

Nothing  more  impudent  and  greedy ;  lick 
ing 

Lady  F.  Or  saucy,  good  Sir  Glorious. 
Pru.  Leave  your  advocateship, 
Except  that  we  shall  call  you  orator  Fly, 
And  send  you  down  to  the  dresser  and  the 

dishes. 

Host.  A  good  flap  that ! 
Pru.  Commit  you  to  the  steam. 
Lady  F.    Or  else  condemn  you  to  the 

bottles. 

Pru.  And  pots. 
There  is  his  quarry. 

Host.  He  will  chirp  far  better, 
Your  bird,  below. 

Lady  F.  And  make  you  finer  music. 
Pru.  His  buz  will  there  become  him. 
Tip.  Come  away, 

Buz  in  their  faces  :  give  them  all  the  buz, 
Dor  in  their  ears  and  eyes,  hum,  dor,  and 

buz  ! 

I  will  statuminate  and  under-prop  thee. 
If  they  scorn  us,  let  us  scorn  them — We'll 

find 

The  thoroughfare  below,1  and  quaere  him  ; 
Leave  these  relicts,   buz ;    they  shall  see 

that  I, 

Spite  of  their  jeers,  dare  drink,  and  with  a 

fly.  [Exeunt  Tipto  and  Fly. 

Lord  L.  A  fair  remove  at  once  of  two 

impertinents  I 

Excellent  Prue,  I  love  thee  for  thy  wit, 
No  less  than  state. 
Pru.  One  must  preserve  the  other. 

Enter  Lovel. 

Lady  F.  Who's  here? 
Pru.  O  Lovel,   madam,   your  sad  ser 
vant. 


1  We'llfind 

The  thoroughfare  below.]  i.e.,  Jug.  Statu- 
minate  is  pure  Latin.  Statuntinibus  Jirmare 
occurs  in  Pliny,  and  means  to  support  vines  by 
poles  or  stakes,  as  is  still  done  in  Italy. 


Lady  F.  Sad !  he  is  sullen  still,  and  wears 

a  cloud 

About  his  brows ;  I  know  not  how  to  ap 
proach  him. 
Pru.  I  will  instruct  you,  madam,  if  that 

be  all, 

Go  to  him  and  kiss  him. 
Lady  F.  How,  Prue  ! 
Pru.  Go  and  kiss  him, 
I  do  command  it. 

Lady  F.  Thou  art  not  wild,  wench. 
Pru.  No, 
Tame,  and  exceeding  tame,  but  still  your 

sovereign. 
Lady  F.  Hath  too  much  bravery  made 

thee  mad  ? 
Pru.  Nor  proud. 

Do  what  I  do  enjoin  you.     No  disputing 
Of  my  prerogative,  with  a  front  or  frown  ; 
Do  not  detract ;  you  know  the  authority 
Is  mine,  and  I  will  exercise  it  swiftly 
If  you  provoke  me. 

Lady  F.  I  have  woven  a  net 
To  snare  myself  in  !— [To  Lovel.]    Sir,  I 

am  enjoined 

To  tender  you  a  kiss  :  but  do  not  know 
Why  or  wherefore,  only  the  pleasure  royal 
Will  have  it  so,  and  urges — Do  not  you 
Triumph  on  my  obedience,  seeing  it  forced 

thus. 

There  'tis.  [Kisses  him. 

Lov.  And  welcome. — Was  there  ever  kiss 

That  relished  thus  !   or  had  a  sting  like 

this, 
Of  so  much  nectar,  but  with  aloes  mixt ! 

[Aside. 
Pru.  No  murmuring  nor  repining,  I  am 

fixt. 
Lov.  It  had,  methinks,  a  quintessence  of 

either. 
But  that  which  was  the  better  drowned  the 

bitter. 
How   soon    it    passed    away,   how  unre- 

covered  ! 

The  distillation  of  another  soul 
Was  not  so  sweet ;  and  till  I  meet  again 
That  kiss,  those  lips,  like  relish,  and  this 

taste, 

Let   me  turn  all  consumption,  and  here 

waste.  [Aside. 

Pru.  The  royal  assent  is  past  and  cannot 

alter. 

Lady  F.  You'll  turn  a  tyrant. 
Pru.  Be  not  you  a  rebel. 
It  is  a  name  is  alike  odious. 
Lady  F.  You'll  hear  me  ? 
Pru.  No,  not  on  this  argument. 
Would  you  make  laws  and  be  the  first  that 
break  them? 
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The  example  is  pernicious  in  a  subject, 
And  of  your  quality,  most. 
Lord  L.  Excellent  princess  I 
Host.  Just  queen ! 
Lord  L.  Brave  sovereign ! 
Host.  A  she  Trajan,  this  ! 
Lord  B.  What  is't?  proceed,   incompa 
rable  Prue  ; 
I  am  glad  I  am  scarce  at  leisure  to  applaud 

thee. 
Lord  L.  It's  well  for  you,  you  have  so 

happy  expressions. 

Lady  F.  Yes,  cry  her  up  with  acclama 
tions,  do, 

And  cry  me  down ;  run  all  with  sovereignty: 
Prince  Power  will  never  want  her  para 
sites. 
Pru.  Nor  murmur  her  pretences:  Master 

Lovel, 

For  so  your  libel  here,  or  bill  of  complaint, 
Exhibited  in  our  high  court  of  sovereignty, 
At  this  first  hour  of  our  reign,  declares 
Against  this  noble  lady,  a  disrespect 
You  have  conceived,  if  not  received,  from 

her. 
Host.  Received ;  so  the  charge  lies  in 

our  bill. 
Pru.  We  see  it,  his  learned  council,  leave 

your  plaining. 

We  that  do  love  our  justice  above  all 
Our  other  attributes,  and  have  the  nearness, 
To  know  your  extraordinary  merit, 
As  also  to  discern  this  lady's  goodness, 
And  find  how  loth  she'd  be  to  lose  the 

honour 

And  reputation  she  hath  had  in  having 
So  worthy  a   servant,   tho'  but  for   few 
minutes ; 

Do  here  enjoin 

Host.  Good! 

Pru.  Chargo,  will,  and  command 
Her  ladyship,  pain  of  our  high  displeasure, 
And  the  committing  an  extreme  contempt 

Unto  the  court,  our  crown,  and  dignity 

Host.  Excellent  sovereign,  and  egregious 

Prue! 
Pru.   To  entertain  you  for  a  pair  of 

hours, 
Choose,  when  you  please,  this  day,  with  all 

respects, 

And  valuation  of  a  principal  servant, 
To  give  you  all  the  titles,  all  the  privileges, 
The   freedoms,    favours,  rights,   she  can 

bestow 

Host.  Large  ample  words,  of  a  brave  lati 
tude! 
Pru.  Or  can  be  expected  from  a  lady  of 

honour, 
Or  quality,  in  discourse,  access,  address 


Host.  Good  ! 

Pru.  Not  to  give  ear  or  admit  confe 
rence 

With  any  person  but  yourself :  nor  there, 
Of  any  other  argument  but  LOVE, 
And  the  companion  of  it,    gentle  court 
ship. 
For  which  your  two  hours'  service  you  shall 

take 

Two  kisses. 
Host.  Noble! 
Pru.  For  each  hour  a  kiss, 
To  be  ta'en  freely,  fully,  and  legally, 
Before  us  ;  in  the  court  here,  and  our  pre 
sence. 

Host.  Rare! 
Pru.  But  those  hours  past,  and  the  two 

kisses  paid, 

The  binding  caution  is,  never  to  hope 
Renewing  of  the  time,  or  of  the  suit, 
On  any  circumstance. 
Host.  A  hard  condition  ! 
Lord  L.  Had   it  been  easier  I   should 

have  suspected 
The  sovereign's  justice. 

Host.  O,  you  are  servant, 
My  lord,  unto  the  lady,  and  a  rival : 
In  point  of  law,  my  lord,  you  may  be  chal 
lenged. 

Lord  L.  I  am  not  jealous. 
Host.  Of  so  short  a  time 
Your  lordship  needs  not,  and  being  done  in 

foro. 

Pru.  What  is  the  answer? 
Host.  He  craves  respite,  madam, 
To  advise  with  his  learned  council. 

Pru.  Be  you  he, 
And  go  together  quickly. 

[Lovel  and  Host  walk  aside. 
Lady  F.  You  are  no  tyrant ! 
Pru.    If  I  be,  madam,  you  were  best 
appeal  me. 

Lord  L.  Beaufort 

Lord  B.    I   am  busy,   prithee   let   me 

alone  ;* 

I  have  a  cause  in  hearing  too. 
Lord  L.  At  what  bar? 
Lord  B.  Love's  court  of  Requests. 
Lord  L.  Bring  it  into  the  sovereignty, 
It  is  the  nobler  court,  afore  Judge  Prue ; 
The  only  learned  mother  of  the  law, 
And  lady  of  conscience  too  ! 
Lord  B.  'Tis  well  enough 
Before  this  mistress  of  requests,  where  it  is. 


1  Beau.  /  am  iusy,  &c.]  It  should  be  ob 
served  that  throughout  this  scene  Beaufort  is 
employed  in  privately  making  love  to  Frank, 
apart  from  the  nurse. 


p 
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Host.  Let  them  not  scorn  you  :  bear  up, 

Master  Lovel, 
And  take  your  hours  and  kisses,  they  are  a 

fortune. 
Lav.  Which  I  cannot  approve,  and  less 

make  use  of, 
Host.    Still  in  this  cloud !   why  cannot 

you  make  use  of  ? 
Lov.  Who  would  be  rich  to  be  so  soon 

undone  ? 
The  beggar's  best  is  wealth  he  doth  not 

know ; 

And,  but  to  shew  it  him,  inflames  his  want. 
Host.  Two  hours  at  height ! 
Lov.  That  joy  is  too-too  narrow 
Would  bound  a  love  so  infinite  as  mine ; 
And  being  past,  leaves  an  eternal  loss. 
Who  so  prodigiously  affects  a  feast, 
To  forfeit  health  and  appetite  to  see  it  ? 
Or  but  to  taste  a  spoonful,  would  forego 
All  gust  of  delicacy  ever  after  ? 
Host.  These  yet  are  hours  of  hope. 
Lov,  But  all  hours  following 
Years  of  despair,  ages  of  misery  ! 
Nor  can  so  short  a  happiness  but  spring 
A  world  of  fear  with  thought  of  losing  it ; 
Better  be  never  happy,  than  to  feel 
A  little  of  it,  and  then  lose  it  ever. 
Host.  I  do  confess  it    is    a    strict  in 
junction  ; 

But  then  the  hope  is  it  may  not  be  kept. 
A  thousand  things  may  intervene  ;  we  see 
The  wind  shift  often,  thrice  a  day  some 
times  : 

Decrees  may  alter  upon  better  motion 
And  riper  hearing.     The  best  bow   may 

start, 

And  the  hand  vary.     Prue  may  be  a  sage 
In  law,   and  yet  not  sour;    sweet  Prue, 

smooth  Prue, 

Soft,  debonaire,  and  amiable  Prue, 
May  do  as  well  as  rough  and  rigid  Prue  ; 
And  yet  maintain  her  venerable  Prue, 
Majestic  Prue,  and  serenissimous  Prue. 
Tiy  but  one  hour  first,  and  as  you  like 
The  loose  of  that,  draw  home  and  prove 

the  other. 
Lov.  If  one  hour  could  the  other  happy 

make, 

I  should  attempt  it. 
Host.  Put  it  on  ;  and  do. 
Lov.  Or  in  the    blest  attempt    that   I 

might  die ! 

Host.  Ay,  marry,  there  were  happiness 
indeed ! 


Transcendent  to  the  melancholy  meant. 
It  were  a  fate  above  a  monument, 
And  all  inscription,  to  die  so  !    A  death 
For  emperors  to  enjoy,  and  the  kings 
Of  the  rich  East  to  pawn  their  regions 

for  ; 
To  sow    their    treasure,    open   all    their 

mines, 
Spend  all  their  spices    to    embalm  their 

corps, 

And  wrap  the  inches  up  in  sheets  of  gold, 
That  lell  by  such  a  noble  destiny  ! 
And  for  the  wrong  to  your  friend,  that 

fear's  away, 
He  rather  wrongs  himself,  following  fresh 

light, 
New  eyes  to  swear  by.     If  Lord  Beaufort 

change, 

It  is  no  crime  in  you  to  remain  constant, 
And  upon  these  conditions,  at  a  game 
So  urged  upon  you. 
Pru.  Sir,  your  resolution  ? 
Host.  How  is  the  lady  affected  ? 
Pru.  Sovereigns  use  not 
To  ask  their  subjects'  suffrage  where  'tis 

due, 

But  where  conditional. 
Host.  A  royal  sovereign ! 
Lord  L.    And  a  rare  statesworaan  !    I 

admire  her  bearing 
In  her  new  regiment.1 

Host.  Come,  choose  your  hours, 
Better  be  happy  for  a  part  of  time 
Than  not  the  whole  ;  and  a  short  part 

than  never. 
Shall  I  appoint  them,  pronounce  for  you  ? 
Lov.  Your  pleasure. 
Host.    Then  he  designs  his  first  hour 

after  dinner  ; 

His  second  after  supper.     Say  ye,   con 
tent  ? 

Pru.  Content. 
Lady  F.  I  am  content. 
Host.  Content. 
Frank.  Content. 
Lord  D.    What's  that?    I  am  content 

too. 

Lord  L.  You  have  reason, 
You  had  it  on  the  bye,  and  we  observed  it. 
Nur.  Trot'  I  am  not  content :  in  fait'  I 

am  not. 
Host.  Why  art  not  thou  content,  good 

Sheleenien  ? 

Nurse.  He  tauk  so  desperate,   and  so 
debausht, 


1  InJurnew regiment]  i.e.,  government.  The 
word  is  so  common  to  our  old  writers  in  this 
sense,  that  one  example  of  its  use  will  be  suffi 


cient.  "After  he  had  recovered  the  Kingdom,  he 
continued  in  the  regiment  thereof  three  years," 
— Holinshed's  Descript.  of  Scotland. 
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So  baudy  like  a  courtier  and  a  lord, 
God  bless  him,  one  that  tak'th  tobacco. 

Host.  Very  well  mixt ! 
What  did  he  say? 

Nurse.  Nay,  nothing  to  the  purposh, 
Or  very  little,  nothing  at  all  to  purposh. 

Host.  Let  him  alone,  nurse. 

Nurse.  I  did  tell  him  of  Serly 
Was  a  great  family  come  out  of  Ireland, 
Descended    of   O'Neal,    Mac    Con,    Mac 

Dermot, 
Mac  Murrogh,  but  he  marked  not. 

Host.  Nor  do  I  ; 

Good  queen  of  heralds,  ply  the  bottle,  and 
sleep.  {Exeunt. 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  I. — A  Lower  Room  in  the  Inn. 
Enter  Col.  Tipto,   Fly,  and  Jug. 

Tip.  I  like  the  plot  of  your  militia  well. 
It  is  a  fine  militia,  and  well  ordered, 
And  the  division's  neat !  'twill  be  desired 
Only,  the  expressions  were  a  little  more 

Spanish  ; 

For  there's  the  best  militia  of  the  world. 
To  call  them  tertias1 — tertia  of  the  kitchen, 
Tertia  of  the  cellar,  tertia  of  the  chamber, 
And  tertia  of  the  stables. 

Fly.  That  I  can,  sir  ; 
And  find  out  very  able,  fit  commanders 
In  every  tertia. 

Tip.  Now  you  are  in  the  right. 
As  in  the  tertia  of  the  kitchen  yourself, 
Being  a  person  elegant  in  sauces, 
There  to  command  as  prime  maestro  del 

campo, 

Chief  master  of  the  palate,  for  that  tertia, 
Or  the  cook  under  you ;  'cause  you  are 

the  marshal, 
And   the  next  officer  in  the  field  to  the 

host. 

Then  for  the  cellar,  you  have  young  Anon, 
Is  a  rare  fellow — what's  his  other  name? 

Fly.  Pierce,  sir. 

1  To  call  them  tertias.]  Tertia  (Span.)  is  that 
portion  of  an  army  which  is  levied  out  of  one 
particular  district  or  division  of  a  country. 
Alfarez  is  an  ensign  or  standard  bearer. 

*  And  thou  an  exact  professor  ;  Lipsius  Fly] 
Lipsius  wrote  a  treatise  upon  the  Roman  militia; 
so  that  the  allusion  is  evident ;  but  what  is  the 
meaning  of  the  following  : 

"  Lipsius  Fly 
"  Thou  shalt  be  called,  and  Jouse  ?' 


Tip.  Sir  Pierce,  I'll  have  him  a  cavalier. 

Sir  Pierce  Anon  will  pierce  us  a  new  hogs 
head. 

And  then  your  thoroughfare,  Jug  here,  his 
alfarez  : 

An  able  officer,  give  me  thy  beard,  round 

1  take  thee  by  this  handle,  and  do  love 
One    of   thy  inches.      In  the  chambers, 

Jordan  here ; 

He  is  the  don  del  campo  of  the  beds. 
And  for  the  stables,  what's  his  name  ? 
Fly.  Old  Peck. 
Tip.    Maestro  del    campo,    Peck !    his 

name  is  curt, 
A  monosyllable,  but  commands  the  horse 

well. 
Fly.  O,  in  an  inn,  sir,  we  have  other 

horse, 
Let  those  troops  rest  a  while.     Wine  is  the 

horse 
That  we  must  charge  with  here. 

Tip.  Bring  up  the  troops, 
Or  call,  sweet  Fly  ;  'tis  an  exact  militia, 
And    thou     an   exact  professor ;   Lipsius 

Fly2 

Thou  shalt  be  called,  and  Jouse  : — 

Enter  Ferret  and  Trundle. 

Jack  Ferret,  welcome. 
Old    trench-master,    and  colonel  of   the 

pioneers, 
What  canst  thou  bolt  us  now?  a  coney  or 

two 
Out  of  Tom  Trundle's  burrow  here,  the 

coach  ? 

This  is  the  master  of  the  carriages. 
How  is  thy  driving,  Tom,  good  as  it  was? 
Trun.  It  serves  my  lady,  and  our  officer 

Prue. 
Twelve  miles  an  hour  !  Tom  has  the  old 

trundle  still. 
Tip.  I  am  taken  with  the  family  here, 

fine  fellows ! 
Viewing  the  muster-roll. 

Trun.  They  are  brave  men. 


The  Christian  name  of  Lipsius,  as  he  wrote  it  in 
Latin,  was  Justus  ;  of  which  Jouse  perhaps  is 
the  original. — WHAL. 

Whalley  has  overlooked  one  part  of  the  allu 
sion.  Lipsius'  Fly  (for  so  it  should  be  printed) 
refers  to  the  description  given  by  Lipsius  of  a 
celebrated  automaton,  a  steel  fly,  made  by  a 
German  artist,  which  would  fly  round  the  table. 
"Quse  ex  artificis  manu  egressa,  convivas  cir- 
cumvolitavit,  tandemque  veluti  defessa,  in  domini 
manus  reversa  est."  The  artist's  name  was 
(Miiller)  Regiomontanus. 
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Per.    And  of  the  Fly-blown  discipline 

all,  the  quarter-master. 
Tip.  The  Fly  is  a  rare  bird  in  his  pro 
fession. 
Let's  sip  a  private  pint  with  him.     I  would 

have  him 
Quit  this  light  sign  of  the  Light  Heart, 

my  bird, 

And  lighter  house.     It  is  not  for  his  tall 
And  growing  gravity,  so  cedar-like, 
To  be  the  second  to  an  host  in  cuerpo, 
That  knows  no  elegances  :  use  his  own 
Dictamen  and  his  genius.     I  would  have 

him 
Fly  high,  and  strike  at  all. 

Enter  Pierce. 

Here's  young  Anon  too. 
Pierce.  What  wine  ia't,  gentlemen,  white 

or  claret  ? 
Tip.  White, 
My  brisk  Anon. 

Pierce.  I'll  draw  you  Juno's  milk, 
That  dyed  the  lilies,  colonel.  [Exit. 

Tip.  Do  so,  Pierce. 

Enter  Peck. 

Peck.  A  plague  of  all  jades, 1  what  a  clap 

he  has  gi'en  me ! 
Fly.  Why,  how  now,  cousin  ? 
Tip.  Who's  that  ? 


Per.  The  hostler. 

Fly.  What  ail'st  thou,  cousin  Peck? 

[  Takes  him  aside. 
Peck.  O  me,  my  hanches  V 
As  sure  as  you  live,  sir,  he  knew  perfectly 
I  meant  to  cozen  him.     He  did  leer  so  on 

me, 
And  then  he  sneered,  as  who  would  say, 

take  heed,  sirrah  ; 
And  when  he  saw  our  half-peck,  which  you 

know 
Was  but  an  old  court-dish,3  lord,  how  he 

stamped, 

I  thought  't  had  been  for  joy :  when  sud 
denly 

He  cuts  me  a  back-caper  with  his  heels, 
And  takes  me  just  o"  the  crupper.     Down 

come  I 
And  my  whole  ounce  of  oats  !   Then  he 

neighed  out 
As  if  he  had  a  mare  by  the  taiL 

Fly.  Troth,  cousin, 
You  are  to  blame  to  use  the  poor  dumb 

Christians 

So  cruelly,  defraud  'em  of  their  dimensum.4 
Vender's    the    colonel's     horse    (there    I 

looked  in) 

Keeping  our  Lady's  eve !  the  devil  a  bit 
He  has  got  since  he  came  in  yet !  there  he 

stands, 
And  looks  and  looks,  but  'tis  your  pleasure, 

coz, 
He  should  look  lean  enough. 


1  Peck.  A  plague  of  all  jades,  &c.]     Here 
should  have    been  a  stage    direction.    Enter 


This  is  excellent.  We  are  almost  got  to  the 
end  of  Jonson's  plays,  and  Whalley  has  just  dis 
covered  that  an  entrance  is  wanting  !  I  have 
supplied  thousands  ;  and  not  a  few  in  what  has 
already  passed  of  the  present  drama. 

8  Peck.  O  me,  &c.]  What  follows  about  the 
tricks  of  ostlers,  occurs  likewise  in  the  first  act 
of  Fletcher's  Love's  Pilgrimage;  and  perhaps 
there  may  be  some  difficulty  in  accounting  for 
this  coincidence.  We  are  told  that  some  plays 
of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  being  left  imperfect 
were  fitted  for  the  stage  by  Shirley,  who  added 
what  he  thought  necessary  to  complete  them  : 
and  that  it  is  probable  he  here  borrowed  from 
our  author's  New  Inn,  what  passes  between 
Lazaro  and  Diego  in  Loves  Pilgrimage  :  and 
this  he  thought  perhaps  might  be  done  with 
safety  enough,  as  the  New  Inn  met  with  ill 
success  in  the  representation.  It  will  not,  I 
believe,  be  said  that  Jonson  was  the  borrower  ; 
for  the  whole  scene  is  entirely  in  his  manner  : 
and  we  have  an  instance  in  Sejanus,  how  ex 
tremely  scrupulous  he  was  in  claiming  the  pro 
duction  of  another  person.  —  WHAL. 

Love's  Pilgrimage  did  not  appear  until  1647, 


when  it  was  completed  and  given  to  the  world    . 
by  Shirley.     He  therefore  is  accountable  for  the     \ 
introduction  of  this  scene  into  Fletcher's  frag-     I 
ment ;  and  he  might  insert  it  with  the  less  scruple 
as  the  practice  was  not  much  of  a  novelty,  and 
the  plundered  play  was  perhaps  as  little  known 
as  esteemed.     Mr.  Stephen  Jones  observes  with 
that  perspicacity  and  good  sense  for  which  he  is 
so  deservedly  famous,  that,   "  as  the   New  Inn 
miscarried  (in  1629),  it  is  very  probable  that 
Jonson  gave  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  his  consent 
to    make    use  of    this   dialogue." — Btograpk. 
Dramat.     There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it ;  since 
Fletcher  had  then  been  in  his  grave  only  four, 
and  Beaumont  fourteen  years ! 

8  Was  but  an  old  court-dish,]  Whalley  could 
not  explain  this  term  ;  neither  can  I ;  though  I 
have  met  with  the  expression  elsewhere  in  the 
sense  of  short  allowance.  Perhaps  it  is  a  mis 
print  for  curt-dish,  a  shallow,  or  rather  broken 
dish  :  this,  however,  would  be  more  in  the  style 
of  Colonel  Tipto  than  of  cousin  Peck. 

*  Defraud  them  of  their  dimensum.]  i.e.,  of 
their  full  measure.  Dimensum  was  the  term 
used  by  the  Romans  for  the  stated  allowance  of 
provisions  periodically  delivered  out  to  their 
slaves. 
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Peck.  He  has  hay  before  him. 

Fly.  Yes,  but  as  gross  as  hemp,  and  as 

soon  will  choke  him, 
Unless  he  eat  it  buttered.     He  had  four 

shoes, 
And  good  ones,  when  he  came  in :  it  is  a 

wonder, 
With  standing  still,  he  should  cast  three. 

Peck.  Troth,  quarter-master, 
This  trade  is  a  kind  of  mystery  that  corrupts 
Our  standing  manners  quickly  ;  once  a  week 
I  meet  with  such  a  brush  to  mollify  me, 
Sometimes  a  brace,   to    awake    my  con 
science, 
Yet  still  I  sleep  securely. 

Fly.  Cousin  Peck, 
You  must  use  better  dealing,   faith,  you 

must. 
Peck.  Troth,  to  give  good  example  to 

my  successors, 
I  could  be  well  content  to  steal  but  two 

girths, 
And  now  and  then  a  saddle-cloth,  change 

a  bridle, 
For  exercise  ;  and  stay  there. 

Fly.  If  you  could, 
There  were  some  hope  on  you,   coz:  but 

the  fate  is, 
You  are  drunk  so  early,  you  mistake  whole 

saddles  ; 

Sometimes  a  horse 
Peck.  Ay,  there's 

Re-enter  Pierce  with  wine. 

Fly.  The  wine  !  come,  coz, 
I'll  talk  with  you  anon. 

[  They  come  forward. 

Peck.  Do,  lose  no  time, 
Good  quarter-master. 

Tip.  There  are  the  horse,  come,  Fly. 

Fly.  Charge,  in  boys,  in 

Enter  Jordan. 

Lieutenant  of  the  ordnance, 
Tobacco  and  pipes. 

Tip.  Who's  that  ?  Old  Jordan  !  good. 
A  comely  vessel,  and  a  necessary. 
New  scoured  he  is.     Here's  to  thee,  mar 
shal  Fly ; 
In  milk,  my  young  Anon  says.       [Drinks. 

Pierce.  Cream  of  the  grape 
That  dropt  from  Juno's  breasts  and  sprung 

the  lily ! 

I  can  recite  your  fables,  Fly.     Here  is  too 
The  blood  of  Venus,  mother  of  the  rose  ! 

[Music  -within. 
Jor.  The  dinner  is  gone  up. 


Ju%-  I  hear  the  whistle. 

Jor.  Ay,  and  the  fiddlers.    We  must  all 

go  wait. 

Pierce.    Pox    o'   this    waiting,    quarter 
master  Fly. 
Fly.  When  chambermaids  are  sovereigns, 

wait  their  ladies  ; 
Fly  scorns  to  breathe. — 
Peck.  Or  blow  upon  them,  he. 
Pierce.  Old  parcel  Peck,  art  thou  there  ? 

how  now,  lame  ! 
Peck.  Yes,  faith:  it  is  ill  halting  afore 

cripples  ; 
I  have  got  a  dash  of  a  jade  here  will  stick 

by  me. 

Pierce.  O  you  have  had  some  phant'sy, 
fellow  Peck, 

Some  revelation 

Peck.  What? 
Pierce.  To  steal  the  hay 
Out  of  the  racks  again. 

Fly.  I  told  him  so 
When  the  guests'  backs  were  turned. 

Pierce.  Or  bring  his  peck, 
The  bottom  upwards,  heaped  with  oats ; 

and  cry, 
Here's  the  best  measure  upon  all  the  road ! 

when, 
You  know,  the  guest  put  in  his  hand  to 

feel 

And  smell  to  the  oats,  that  grated  all  his 
fingers 

Upon  the  wood 

Peck.  Mum! 

Pierce.  And  found  out  your  cheat. 
Peck.  I  have  been  in  the  cellar,  Pierce. 
Pierce.  You  were  then  there 
Upon  your  knees,  I  do  remember  it. 
To  have  the  fact  concealed.     I  could  tell 

more, 

Soaping  of  saddles,  cutting  of  horse-tails, 
And    cropping — pranks  of   ale  and  hos 
telry 

Fly.  Which  he  cannot  forget,  he  says, 

young  knight, 
No  more  than  you  can  other  deeds   of 

darkness 
Done  in  the  cellar. 

"Jip.  Well  said,  bold  professor. 
Fer,  We  shall  have  some  truth  explained. 
Pierce.  We  are  all  mortal, 
And  have  our  visions. 

Peck.  Truly,  it  seems  to  me, 
That  every  horse  has  his  whole  peck,  and 

tumbles 
Up  to  the  ears  in  litter. 

Fly.  When  indeed 

There's  no  such  matter,  not  a  smell  of 
provender. 
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Per.  Not  so  much  straw  as  would  tie  up 

a  horse-tail. 
Fly.  Nor  anything  in  the  rack  but  two 

old  cobwebs, 
And  so  much  rotten  hay  as  had  been  a 

hen's  nest. 
Trun.  And  yet  he's  ever  apt  to  sweep 

the  mangers  ! 
Fer.  But  puts  in  nothing. 
Pierce.  These  are  fits  and  fancies, 
Which  you  must  leave,  good  Peck. 

Fly.  And  you  must  pray 
It  may  be  revealed  to  you  at  some  times, 
Whose  horse  you  ought  to  cozen  ;   with 

what  conscience  ; 
The  how  and  when :  a  parson's  horse  may 

suffer 

Pierce.  Whose    master's    double    bene- 

ficed  ;  put  in  that. 
Fly.  A  little  greasing  in  the  teeth;  'tis 

wholesome  ; 
And  keeps  him  in  a  sober  shuffle. 

Pierce.  His  saddle  too 
May  want%.  stirrup. 

Fly.  And  it  may  be  sworn, 
His  learning  lay  o'  one  side,  and  so  broke  it. 
Peck.  They  have  ever  oats  in  their  cloke- 

bags  to  affront  us. 

Fly.  And  therefore  'tis  an  office  meri 
torious 
To  tithe  such  soundly. 

Pierce.  And  a  grazier's  may 

Fer.  O,  they  are  pinching  puckfists  1 

Trun.  And  suspicious. 

Pierce.  Suffer  before  the  master's  face 

sometimes. 
Fly.  He  shall  think  he  sees  his  horse  eat 

half  a  bushel 

Pierce.  When  the  slight  is,  rubbing  his 

gums  with  salt 
Till  all  the  skin  come  off,  he  shall  but 

mumble, 
Like  an  old  woman  that  were  chewing 

brawn, 

And  drop  them  out  again. 
Tip.  Well  argued,  cavalier. 
Fly.  It  may  do  well ;    and  go  for  an 

example. 
But,    coz,  have  a  care  of  understanding 

horses, 

Horses  with  angry  heels,  nobility  horses, 
Horses  that  know  the  world  ;  let  them  have 

meat 
Till  their  teeth  ake,  and  rubbing  till  their 

ribs 
Shine  like  a  wench's  forehead:   they  are 

devils  else 

Will  look  into  your  dealings. 
Peck.  For  mine  own  part, 


The  next  I  cozen  of  the  pampered  breed, 
I  wish  he  may  be  foundred. 

Fly.  Foun-der-ed. 
Prolate  it  right. 

Peck.  And  of  all  four  I  wish  it, 
I  love  no  crupper-compliments. 
Pierce.  Whose  horse  was  it  ? 
Peck.  Why,  Master  Burst's. 
Pierce.  Is  Bat  Burst  come  ? 
Peck.  An  hour 
He  has  been  here. 
Tip.  What  Burst  ? 
Pierce.  Mas  Bartholomew  Burst. 
One    that    hath  been  a  citizen,    since   a 

courtier, 
And  now  a  gamester:   hath  had  all  his 

whirls 

And  bouts  of  fortune,  as  a  man  would  say, 
Once  a  bat  and  ever  a  bat !  a  rere-mouse, 
And  bird  of  twilight,  he  has  broken  thrice. 
Tip.  Your  better  man,  the Genoway  pro 
verb  says : 
Men  are  not  made  of  steel. 

Pierce.  Nor  are  they  bound 
Always  to  hold. 

Fly.  Thrice  honourable  colonel, 
Hinges  will  crack. 

Tip.  Though  they  be  Spanish  iron. 
Pierce.    He    is    a    merchant    still,    ad 
venturer, 
At  in-and-in  ;    and  is  our  thoroughfare's 

friend. 

Tip.  Who^Jug's? 

Pierce.  The  same :  and  a  fine  gentleman 
Was  with  him. 
Peck.  Master  Huffle. 
Pierce.  Who,  Hodge  Huffle  ! 
Tip.  What  she? 

Pierce.  A  cheater,  and  another  fine  gen 
tleman, 
A  friend  o'  the  chamberlain's,  Jordan's. 

Master  Huffle, 
He's  Burst's  protection. 
Fly.  Fights  and  vapours  for  him. 
Pierce.  He  will  be  drunk  so  civilly 

Fly.  So  discreetly 

Pierce.    And  punctually!   just    at    this 

hour. 

Fly.  And  then 
Call  for  his  Jordan  with   that   hum  and 

state, 
As  if  he  pissed  the  politics. 

Pierce.  And  sup 
With  his  tuft-taffata  night  gear  here  so 

silently! 

Fly.  Nothing  but  music. 
Pierce.  A  dozen  of  bawdy  songs. 
And  knows  the  general  this  ? 
O  no,  sir ;  dormit, 
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Dormit  patronus  still,  the  master  sleeps. 
They'll  steal  to  bed. 

Pierce.  In  private,  sir,  and  pay 
The  fiddlers  with  that  modesty  next  morning 
Fly.  Takeadcjeuntof  muskadeland eggs. 
Pierce.  And  pack  away  in  their  trundling 

cheats1  like  gipsies. 
Trun.  Mysteries,  mysteries,  Ferret. 
Per.  Ay,  we  see,  Trundle, 
What  the  great  officers  in  an  inn  mr  y  do ; 
I  do  not  say  the  officers  of  the  Crown, 
But  the  Light  Heart. 

Tip.  I'll  see  the  Bat  and  Huffle. 

Fer.  I  have  some  business,  sir,  I  crave 

your  pardon 

Tip.  What? 

Fer.  To  be  sober.  [Exit. 

Tip.  Pox,  go  get  you  gone  then. 
Trundle  shall  stay. 

Trun.  No,  I  beseech  you,  colonel. 
Your  lordship  has  a  mind  to  be  drunk 

private 

With  these  brave  gallants  ;  I  will  step  aside 
Into  the  stables  and  salute  my  mares. 

{Exit. 
•  Pierce.  Yes,  do,  and  sleep  with  them. — 

Let  him  go,  base  whip-stock ; 
He  is  as  drunk  as  a  fish  now,  almost  as 

dead. 

Tip.  Come,  I  will  see  the  flicker-mouse, 
my  Fly.  {Exeunt. 

SCENE  IL—  Another  Roomjn  the  same, 
furnished  as  a  Tribunal,  &c. 

Music.  Enter  the  Host,  ushering  Pru 
dence,  who  takes  her  seat  of  judicature, 
assisted  by  Lord  Beaufort  and  Lord  Lati- 
mer;  the  Nurse,  Frank,  Jug,  Jordan, 
Trundle,  and  Ferret. 

Pru.  Here  set  the  hour  ;  but  first  pro 
duce  the  parties ; 
And  clear  the  court :  the  time  is  now  of 

price. 
Host.  Jug,  get  you  down,  and  Trundle, 

get  you  up, 

You  shall  be  crier ;  Ferret  here,  the  clerk. 
Jordan,  smell  you  without,  till  the  ladies 

call  you  ; 
Take  down  the  fiddlers  too,  silence  that 

noise, 
Deep  in  the  cellar,  safe. 

[Exeunt  Jug,  Jordan,  and  Musicians. 
Pru.  Who  keeps  the  watch? 


1  Trundling  cheats.}  Among  gipsies  and 
professed  beggars  the  cant  term  for  carts  or 
coaches. 


Host.  Old  Sheelinin  here  is  the  Madam 

Tellclock. 
Nurse.  No,  fait'  and  trot',  sweet  master, 

I  shall  sleep  ; 
I'  fait'  I  shall. 

Lord  B.  I  prithee  do  then,  screech-owl. 
She  brings  to  mind  the  fable  of  the  dragon, 
That  kept  the  Hesperian  fruit.  Would  I 

could  charm  her ! 
Host.    Trundle  will  do  it  with  his  hum. 

Come,  Trundle  : 
Precede  him  Ferret,  in  the  form. 
Fer.  Oyez,  oyez,  oyez. 
Trun.  Oyez,  oyez,  oyez. 
Fer.    Whereas  there  hath  been  award 
ed, 

Trun.  Whereas  there  hath,  &c. 
[As  Ferret  proclaims,  Trundle  repeats 
after  him,    at   the   breaks  here,   and 
through  the  rest  of  the  scene. 

Fer.  By  the  queen  regent  of  love, 

In  this  high  court  of  sovereignty, 

Two  special  hours  of  address, 

To  Herbert  Lovel,  appellant, 

Against  the  LadyFrampul,  defendant, 

Herbert  Lovel,  come  into  the  court, 

Make  challenge  to  thy  first  hour, 

And  save  thee  and  thy  bail, 

Trun.  And  save  thee,  &c. 

Enter  Lovel,  and  ranges  himself  on  the 
one  side. 

Host.  Lo,  louting,  where  he  comes  into 

the  court ! 

Clerk  of  the  sovereignty,  take  his  appear 
ance, 

And  how  accoutred,  how  designed  he  comes! 
Fer.    Tis  done.      Now,  crier,  call  the 

Lady  Frampul, 
And  by  the  name  of 

Frances,  LadyFrampul,  defendant,— 
Trun.  Frances,  Lady  Frampul,  &c. 

Fer.  Come  into  the  court, 

Make  answer  to  the  award, 

And  save  thee  and  thy  bail, 

Trun.  And  save  thee,  &c. 

Enter  Lady  Frampul,  and  takes  her  place 
on  the  other  side. 

Host.  She  makes  a  noble  and  a  just  ap 
pearance. 
Set  it  down  likewise,  and  how  armed  she 

comes. 
Pru.  Usher  of  Love's  court,  give  them 

[both]  their  oath, 

According  to  the  form,  upon  Love's  missal. 
Host.  Arise,  and  lay  your  hands  upon  the 
book. 
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"Herbert  Level,  appellant,  and  Lady 
Frances  Frampul,  defendant,  you  shall 
swear  upon  the  liturgy  of  Love,  Ovid  de 
arte  amandi,  that  you  neither  have,  ne  will 
have,  nor  in  any  wise  bear  about  you, 
thing  or  things,  pointed  or  blunt,  within 
these  lists,  other  than  what  are  natural  and 
allowed  by  the  court :  no  inchanted  arms 
or  weapons,  stones  of  virtue,  herb  of  grace, 
charm,  character,  spell,  philtre,  or  other 
power  than  Love's  only,  and  the  justness 
of  your  cause.  So  help  you  Love,  his 
mother,  and  the  contents  of  this  book :  kiss 
it."1  [Lov.  kisses  the  book. 

Return  unto  your  seats.— Crier,  bid  silence. 

Trun.  Oyez,  oyez,  oyez,  oyez. 

Per.  In  the  name  of  the  sovereign  of 
Love. 

Trun.  In  the  name  of  the,  &c. 

Per.  Notice  is  given  by  the  court, 

To  the  appellant  and  defendant, 

That  the  first  hour  of  address  proceeds, 

And  Love  save  the  sovereign. 

Trun.  And  Love  save,  &c. 
Every  man  or  woman  keep  silence,  pain  of 
imprisonment. 

Pru.  Do  your  endeavours  in  the  name 
of  Love. 

Lov.  To  make  my  first  approaches  then 
in  love. 

Lady  F.  Tell  us  what  love  is,  that  we 

may  be  sure 

There's  such  a  thing,  and  that  it  is  in  na 
ture. 

Lov.  Excellent  lady,  I  did  not  expect 
To  meet  an  infidel,  much  less  an  atheist, 
Here  in  Love's  list !  of  so  much  unbelief 
To  raise  a  question  of  his  being  ! 

Host.  Well  charged  ! 

Lov.  I  rather  thought,  and  with  religion 

think, 

Had  all  the  characters  of  Love  been  lost, 
His  lines,  dimensions,  and  whole  signature 
Razed  and  defaced  with  dull  humanity, 
That  both  his  nature  and  his  essence  might 
Have  found  their  mighty  instauration  here ; 
Here,   where  the  confluence  of   fair  and 

good 
Meets  to  make  up  all  beauty.     For  what 

else 

Is  love,  but  the  most  noble,  pure  affection 
Of  what  is  truly  beautiful  and  fair, 
Desire  of  union  with  the  thing  beloved  ? 

Lord  B.  Have  the  assistants  of  the  court 
their  votes, 


1  This  is  a  pretty  correct  copy  (mutatis 
mutandis]  of  the  oath  taken  in  the  lists  before 
the  combatants  were  permitted  to  join  battle. 


And    writ    of   privilege,    to    speak    them 

freely  ? 

Pru.  Yes,  to  assist,  but  not  to  interrupt. 
Lotd  B.  Then  I  have  read  somewhere, 

that  man  and  woman 
Were,  in  the  first  creation,  both  one  piece, 
And  being  cleft  asunder,  ever  since 
Love  was  an  appetite  to  be  rejoined. 

As  for  example [Kisses  Frank. 

Nurse.  Cramo-cree  !  what  mean'sh  tou? 
Lord  B.  Only  to  kiss  and  part. 
Host.  So  much  is  lawful. 
Lord  L.  And  stands  with  the  prerogative 

of  Love's  court. 

Lov.  It  is  a  fable  of  Plato's,  in  his  ban 
quet, 

And  uttered  there  by  Aristophanes. 
Host.  'Twas  well  remembered  here,  and 

to  good  use. 

But  on  with  your  description,  what  love  is  : 
Desire  of  union  with  the  thing  beloved. 

Lov.   I  meant  a  definition.    For  I  make 
The  efficient  cause,  what's  beautiful  and 

fair; 

The  formal  cause,  the  appetite  of  union  : 
The  final  cause,  the  union  itself. 
But  larger  if  you'll  have  it ;  by  description, 
It  is  a  flame  and  ardour  of  the  mind, 
Dead,  in  the  proper  corps,  quick  in  another's; 
Transfers  the  lover  into  the  be-loved. 
The    he    or   she  that  loves,  engraves  or 

stamps 

The  idea  of  what  they  love,  first  in  them 
selves  :     ' 

Or  like  to  glasses,  so  their  minds  take  in 
The  forms  of  their  beloved,  and  then  re 
flect. 

It  is  the  likeness  of  affections, 
Is  both  the  parent  and  the  nurse  of  love. 
Love  is  a  spiritual  coupling  of  two  souls, 
So  much  more  excellent  as  it  least  relates 
Unto  the  body:  circular,  eternal, 
Not  feigned  or  made,  but  born  ;  and  then 

so  precious 

As  nought  can  value  it  but  itself;  so  free, 
As  nothing  can  command  it  but  itself ; 
And  in  itself  so  round  and  liberal, 
As  where  it  favours  it  bestows  itself. 

Lord  B.  And  that  do  I  ;  here  my  whole 

self  I  tender, 
According  to  the  practice  of  the  court. 

[TV  Frank. 
Nurse.  Ay,  'tish  a  naughty  practish,  a 

lewd  practish, 

Be  quiet,  man,  dou  shalt  not  leip  her  here. 
Lord  B.   Leap  her  !    I  lip  her,  foolish 

queen  at  arms, 

Thy  blazon's  false  :  wilt  thou  blaspheme 
thine  office  ? 
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Lav.  But  we  must  take  and  understand 

this  love, 

Along  still,  as  a  name  of  dignity  ; 
Not  pleasure. 

Host.  Mark  you  that,  my  light  young 

lord?  [To  Lord  B. 

Lov.  True  love  hath  no  unworthy  thought, 

no  light, 

Loose,  unbecoming  appetite,  or  strain, 
But  fixed,  constant,  pure,  immutable. 
Lord  B.  I  relish  not  these  philosophical 

feasts; 
Give  me  a  banquet  of  sense,  like  that  of 

Ovid: 

A  form  to  take  the  eye  ;  a  voice  mine  ear  ; 
Pure  aromatic  to  my  scent  :  a  soft, 
Smooth,  dainty  hand  to  touch  ;  and  for  my 

taste, 

Ambrosiac  kisses  to  melt  down  the  palate. 
Lov.  They  are  the  earthly,  lower  form  of 

lovers, 

Are  only  taken  with  what  strikes  the  senses ; 
And  love  by  that  loose  scale.     Although  I 

grant, 

We  like  what's  fair  and  graceful  in  an  ob 
ject, 

And,  true,  would  use  it,  in  the  all  we  tend  to, 
Both  of  our  civil  and  domestic  deeds  ; 
In  ordering  of  an  army  in  our  style, 
Apparel,  gesture,  building,  or  what  not : 
All  arts  and  actions  do  affect  their  beauty. 
But  put  the  case,  in  travel  I  may  meet 
Some  gorgeous  structure,  a  brave  frontis 
piece, 

Shall  I  stay  captive  in  the  outer  court, 
Surprised  with  that,  and  not  advance  to 

know 
Who   dwells    there   and    inhabiteth    the 

house? 

There  is  my  friendship  to  be  made,  within, 
With  what  can  love  me  again  :  not  with  the 

walls, 
Doors,  windows,  architraves,  the  frieze,  and 

cornice. 

My  end  is  lost  in  loving  of  a  face, 
An  eye,  Up,  nose,  hand,  foot,  or  other  part, 
Whose  all  is  but  a  statue,  if  the  mind 
Move  not,  which  only  can  make  the  return. 
The  end  of  love  is  to  have  two  made  one 
In  will,  and  in  affection,  that  the  minds 
Be  first  inoculated,  not  the  bodies. 
Lord  B.  Give  me  the  body,  if  it  be  a 
good  one.  [Kisses  Frank. 

Frank.    Nay,    sweet,  my  lord,  I  must 

appeal  the  sovereign 

For  better  quarter,  if  you  hold  your  prac 
tice. 

Trun.  Silence,    pain  of  imprisonment ! 
hear  the  coujt. 


Lov.  The  body's  love  is  frail,  subject  to 

change, 

And  alters  still  with  it ;  the  mind's  is  firm, 
One  and  the  same,  proceedeth  first  from 

weighing, 

And  well  examining  what  is  fair  and  good  ; 
Then  what  is  like  in  reason,  fit  in  manners; 
That  breeds  good-will:  good-will  desire  of 

union. 

So  knowledge  first  begets  benevolence, 
Benevolence  breeds  friendship,  friendship 

love : 
And  where  it  starts  or  steps  aside   from 

this, 

It  is  a  mere  degenerous  appetite, 
A  lost,  oblique,  depraved  affection, 
And  bears  no  mark  or  character  of  love. 
Lady  F.  How  am  I  changed  !   by  what 

alchemy 

Of  love  or  language,  am  I  thus  translated  ! 
His  tongue  is  tipt  with  the  philosopher's 

stone, 
And  that  hath  touched  me  through  every 

vein  ! 

I  feel  that  transmutation  of  my  blood, 
As  I  were  quite  become  another  creature, 
And  all  he  speaks  it  is  projection. 
Pru.  Well  feigned,  my  lady :  now  her 

parts  begin. 

Lord  L.  And  she  will  act  them  subtily. 
Pru.  She  fails  me  else. 
Lov.  Nor  do  they  trespass  within  bounds 

of  pardon, 

That  giving  way  and  licence  to  their  love, 
Divest  him  of  his  noblest  ornaments, 
Which  are  his  modesty  and  shamefaced- 
ness: 

And  so  they  do  that  have  unfit  designs 
Upon  the  parties  they  pretend  to  love. 
For  what's  more  monstrous,  more  a  pro 
digy, 

Than  to  hear  me  protest  truth  of  affection 
Unto  a  person  that  I  would  dishonour  ? 
And  what's  a  more  dishonour  than  defac 
ing 

Another's  good  with  forfeiting  mine  own  ; 
And  drawing  on  a  fellowship  of  sin  ? 
From  note  of  which,  though  for  a  while 

we  may 

Be  both  kept  safe  by  caution,  yet  the  con 
science 

Cannot  be  cleansed :  for  what  was  hitherto 
Called  by  the  name  of  love,  becomes  de 
stroyed 

Then  with  the  fact ;  the  innocency  lost, 
The  bating  of  affection  soon  will  follow  ; 
And  love  is  never  true  that  is  not  lasting : 
No  more  than  any  can  be  pure  or  perfect 
That  entertains  more  than  one  object.  Dixi. 
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Lady  F,  O  speak,  and  speak  for  ever  ! 

let  mine  ear 

Be  feasted  still,  and  filled  with  this  ban 
quet ! 

No  sense  can  ever  surfeit  on  such  truth, 
It  is  the  marrow  of  all  lovers'  tenets  ! 
Who    hath    read    Plato,    Heliodore,    or 

Tatius,1 
Sidney,  D'Urfe',  or  all  Love's  fathers,  like 

him? 

He's  there  the  Master  of  the  Sentences, 
Their  school,  their  commentary,  text,  and 

gloss, 

And  breathes  the  true  divinity  of  love  ! 
Pru.  Excellent  actor,  how  she  hits  this 

passion  ! 
Lady  F.  Where  have  I  lived  in  heresy  so 

long 

Out  of  the  congregation  of  Love, 
And  stood  irregular  by  all  his  canons  ? 
Lord  L.  But  do  you  think  she  plays  ? 
Pru.  Upon  my  sovereignty  ; 
Mark  her  anon. 

Lord  L.  I  shake,  and  am  half  jealous. 
Lady  F.  What  penance  shall  I  do  to  be 

received, 

And  reconciled  to  the  church  of  Love  ? 
Go  on  procession,  barefoot,  to  his  image, 
And  say  some  hundred  penitential  verses 
There,  out  of  Chaucer's  Troilus  and  Cres- 

sid? 

Or  to  his  mother's  shrine  vow  a  wax-candle 
As  large  as  the  town  May-pole  is,  and  pay 

it? 

Enjoin  me  anything  this  court  thinks  fit, 
For    I  have  trespassed  and    blasphemed 

Love : 

I  have  indeed  despised  his  deity, 
Whom  (till  this  miracle  wrought  on  me)  I 

knew  not. 
Now   I  adore  Love,  and  would  kiss  the 

rushes 


1  Who  hath  read  Heliodore  or  Tatius,  Sic.] 
Heliodorus  was  Bishop  of  Tricca  in  Thessaly, 
and  author  of  the  Loves  of  TJteagencs  and 
Chariclea,  a  romance  in  Greek,  and  the  parent 
of  a  countless  family.  Achilles  Tatius  is  known 
as  the  writer  of  the  Lwcs  of  Clitipho  and 
Leucippe,  an  imitation  of  the  former,  not  alto 
gether  without  merit,  though  far  inferior  to  it. 
The  Master  of  the  Sentences  (mentioned  in  the 
next  line)  is  Peter  Lr  .nbard,  scholar  of  the  cele 
brated  Abelard,  anc1  once  little  less  celebrated 
himself  for  a  vyork  called  Four  Books  of  Sen 
tences,  containing  '.he  very  essence  of  Theology, 
&(?.  D'Urfe  was  a  voluminous  pastoral  and 
amatory  writer  ;  but  is,  or  rather  was,  better 
known  as  the  author  of  the  "Divine  Astrea." 
Honore  d'Urfe  was  born  at  Marseilles  about  the 
middle  of  the  i6th  century.  He  was  of  a  noble 


That  bear  this    reverend   gentleman,  his 

priest, 

If  that  would  expiate — but  I  fear  it  will  not. 
For,  though  he  be  somewhat  struck  in  years, 

and  old 

Enough  to  be  my  father,  he  is  wise, 
And  only  wise  men  love,  the  other  covet. 
I  could  begin  to  be  in  love  with  him,2 
But  will  not  tell  him  yet,  because  I  hope 
To  enjoy  the  other  hour  with  more  delight, 
And  prove  him  farther. 

Pru.  Most  Socratic  lady,  . 
Or,  if  you  will,  ironic  !  give  you  joy 
Of  your  Platonic  love  here,  Master  Lovel  ! 
But  pay  him  his  first  kiss  yet,  in  the  court, 
Which  is  a  debt,  and  due  :  for  the  hour's 

run. 
Lady  F.    How  swift  is  time,  and  slily 

steals  away 
From  them  would  hug  it,  value  it,  embrace 

it! 
I  should  have  thought  it  scarce  had  run 

ten  minutes, 
When  the  whole  hour  is  fled.     Here,  take 

your  kiss,  sir, 

Which  I  most  willingly  tender  you  in  court. 
[Kisses  Lov. 
Lord  B.  And  we  do  imitate. 

{Kisses  Frank. 
Lady  F.  And  I  could  wish, 
It  had  been  twenty— so  the  sovereign's 
Poor  narrow  nature  had  decreed  it  so — 
But  that  is  past,  irrevocable  now  ; 
She  did  her  kind,  according  to  her  lati 
tude 

Pru.   Beware  you  do  not  conjure  up  a 

spirit 
You  cannot  lay. 

Lady  F.  I  dare  you  do  your  worst : 
Shew  me  but  such  an  injustice ;  I  would 

thank  you 
To  alter  your  award. 


family,  and  seems  to  have  been  intended  for  the 
Church.  A  marriage,  unfortunate  in  all  its  cir 
cumstances,  drove  him  into  retirement,  where 
he  found  leisure,  and  what  was  less  to  be  ex 
pected,  inclination,  to  compose  his  AstrJe.  This 
pastoral  romance,  in  five  huge  volumes,  which 
once  formed  the  delight  of  our  grandmothers,  and 
which  bears  a  remote  or  allegorical  allusion  to  the 
gallantries  of  the  court  of  Hen.  IV.,  is  now  never 
heard  of,  and  would  in  fact  exhaust  the  patience 
and  weary  the  curiosity  of  the  most  ardent  and 
indefatigable  devourer  of  novels  at  a  watering- 
place  or  a  boarding-school.  D'Urfe*  died  in 
1625.  Sidney's  A  rcadia  has  been  noticed  before. 

2  I  could  begin  to  be  in  love  with  him,]  i.e., 
with  Lovel ;  she  had  been  speaking  before  of  the 
host.  All  this  is  said  aside. 
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.  Sure  she  is  serious ! 
1  shall  have  another  fit  of  jealousy, 
/  feel  a  grudging. 

Host.  Cheer  up,  noble  guest, 
vVe  cannot  guess  what  this  may  come  to 

yet; 

The  brain  of  man  or  woman  is  uncertain. 
Lov.  Tut,  she  dissembles  :  all  is  perso 
nated, 
And  counterfeit  comes  from  her  !  if  it  were 

not, 
The  Spanish  monarchy,    with    both    the 

Indies, 
Could  not  buy  off  the  treasure   of   this 

kiss, 

Or  half  give  balance  for  my  happiness. 
Host.  Why,  as  it  is  yet,  it  glads  my  Light 

Heart 
To  see  you  roused  thus   from  a  sleepy 

humour 

Of  drowsy,  accidental  melancholy ; 
And  all   those  brave  parts  of  your  soul 

awake, 
That  did  before  seem  drowned  and  buried 

in  you. 
That  you   express  yourself   as  you    had 

backed 
The    Muses'  horse,   or  got  Bellerophon's 


Enter  Fly. 

What  news  with  Fly  ? 

Fly.  News  of  a  newer  lady, 
A  finer,  fresher,  braver,  bonnier  beauty, 
A  very  bona-roba,  and  a  bouncer, 
In  yellow,  glistering,  golden  satin. 

Lady  F.  Prue, 
Adjourn  the  court. 

Pru.  Cry,  Trundle. 

Trun.  Oyez, 

Any  man  or  woman  that  hath  any  per 
sonal  attendance 
To  give  unto  the  court  ;  keep  the  second 

hour, 
And  Love  save  the  sovereign  !       [Exeunt. 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I.—  A  Room  in  the  Inn. 
Enter  Jug,  Barnaby,  and  Jordan. 

ug.  O,  Barnaby! 

for.   Welcome,    Barnaby !    where   hast 
thou  been? 

Bar.  In  the  foul  weather. 
jug.  Which  has  wet  thee,  Barnaby. 


Bar.  As  dry  as  a  chip  !  Good  Jug,  a  cast 

of  thy  name, 
As  well  as  thy  office  :  two  jugs. 

Tug.  By  and  by.  [Exit. 

Jor.  What  lady's  this  thou  hast  brought 

here? 

Bar.  A  great  lady  ! 
I  know  no  more  ;  one  that  will  try  you, 

Jordan  ; 
She'll  find  your  gage,    your  circle,    your 

capacity. 
How  does  old  Staggers  the  smith,  and  Tree 

the  saddler? 
Keep  they  their  penny  club  still? 

Jor.  And  the  old  catch  too, 
Of  Whoop-Barnaby  ! 

Bar.  Do  they  sing  at  me? 
Jor.  They  are  reeling  at  it  in  the  parlour 
now. 

Re-enter  Jug  with  wine. 
Bar.  I'll  to  them:  give  me  a  drink  first. 

[Drinks. 

Jor.  Where's  thy  hat  ? 
Bar.    I  lost   it  by  the  way  —  Give   me 

another. 
Jug.  A  hat  ! 

Bar.  A  drink.  [Drinks. 

Jug.  Take  heed  of  taking  cold,  Bar  - 
Bar.  The  wind  blew't  off  at  Highgate, 

and  my  lady 

Would  not  endure  me  light  to  take  it  up  ; 
But  made  me    drive  bareheaded   in   the 

rain. 
Jug.  That  she  might  be  mistaken  for  a 

countess?1 
Bar.  Troth,  like  enough  :  she  might  be 

an  o'ergrown  duchess, 
For  aught  J  know. 


Jug.  What,  with  one  man  ! 
Bar. 


At  a  time, 
They  carry  no  more,  the  best  of  them. 

Jor.  Nor  the  bravest. 

Bar.  And  she  is  very  brave. 

Jor.  A  stately  gown 
And  petticoat  she  has  on  ! 

Bar.  Have  you  spied  that,  Jordan? 
You  are  a  notable  peerer,  an  old  rabbi, 
At  a  smock's  hem,  boy. 

Jug.  As  he  is  chamberlain, 
He  may  do  that  by  his  place. 

Jor.  What  is  her  squire  ? 

Bar.  A  toy,  that  she  allows  eightpence 

a  day, 
A  slight  mannet,  to  port  her  up  and  down  : 


1  But  made  me  drive  bareheaded  in  the  rain. 
That  she  might  be  mistaken  for  a  c 
See  pp.  274  a  and  252  a. 
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Come,  shew   me  to  my  playfellows,  old 

Staggers, 
And  Father  Tree. 

Jor.  Here,  this  way,  Barnaby. 

\Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— The  Court  of  the  Inn. 
Enter  Tipto,  Burst,  Huffle,  and  Fly. 

Tip.  Come,  let  us  take  in  fresco  here, 

one  quart. 
Burst.  Two  quarts,  my  man  of  war,  let's 

not  be  stinted. 
Huf.  Advance  three  Jordans,  varlet  of 

the  house. 
Tip.  I  do  not  like  your  Burst,  bird;  he 

is  saucy : 

Some  shopkeeper  he  was  ? 
Fly.  Yes,  sir. 
Tip.  I  knew  it. 
A  broke-winged  shopkeeper  ?     I  nose  them 

straight. 
He  had  no  father,  I  warrant  him,   that 

durst  own  him  ; 

Some  foundling  in  a  stall,  or  the  church- 
porch  ; 
Brought  up  in  the  hospital  ;l  and  so  bound 

prentice ; 

Then  master  of  a  shop  ;  then  one  o'  the  in 
quest  ; 

Then  breaks  out  bankrupt,  or  starts  alder 
man  : 

The  original  of  both  is  a  church-porch 

Fly.  Of  some,  my  colonel. 
Tip.  Good  faith ,'of  most 
Of  your  shop  citizens  :  they  are  rude  ani 
mals  ! 

And  let  them  get  but  ten  mile  out  of  town, 
They  out-swagger  all  the  wapentake. 
Fly.  What's' that? 

Tip.  A  Saxon  word  to  signify  the  hun 
dred. 
Burst.  Come,  let  us  drink,  Sir  Glorious, 

some  brave  health 
Upon  our  tiptoes. 


Tip.  To  the  health  of  the  Bursts. 

Burst.  Why  Bursts? 

Tip.  WhyTiptos? 

Burst.  O,  I  cry  you  mercy  1 

Tip.  It  is  sufficient. 

Huf.  What  is  so  sufficient  ? 

Tip.  To  drink  to  you  is  sufficient. 

Huf.  On  what  terms  ? 

Tip.    That  you  shall  give  security  to 

pledge  me. 
Huf.  So  you  will  name  no  Spaniard,  I 

will  pledge  you. 
Tip.  I  rather  choose  to  thirst,  and  will 

thirst  ever, 
Than  leave  that  cream  of  nations  uncried 

up. 
Perish  all  wine,  and  gust  of  wine  ! 

{Throws  the  wine  at  him. 
Huf.  How!  spill  it? 
Spill  it  at  me  ?- 

Tip.  I  reck  not ;  but  I  spilt  it. 

Flv.    Nay,    pray    you  be  quiet,    noble 

bloods. 

Burst.  No  Spaniards, 
I  cry,  with  my  cousin  Huffle. 
Huf.  Spaniards !  pilchers. 
Tip.  Do  not  provoke  my  patient  blade  ; 

it  sleeps, 
And  would  not  hear  thee  :  Huffle,  thou  art 

rude, 

And  dost  not  know  the  Spanish  composi 
tion. 
Burst.  What  is  the  recipe?    name  the 

ingredients. 
Tip.  Valour. 
Burst.  Two  ounces  1 
Tip.  Prudence. 
Burst.  Half  a  drachm  ! 
Tip.  Justice. 
Burst.  A  pennyweight ! 
Tip.  Religion. 
Burst.  Three  scruples  ! 
Tip.  And  of  gravidad. 
Burst.  A  face-full. 
Tip.  He  carries  such  a  dose  of  it  in  his 

looks, 


1  Some  foundling 

Brought  up  in  the  hospital,  &c.]  i.e.,  in 
Christ's  Hospital.  See  vol.  i.  p.  15  b. 

8  Spill  it  at  me  ?]  This  vapour  of  a  drunken 
bully  is  set  down  by  the  commentators  as  a  sneer 
at  Shakspeare.  That  Shakspeare  meant  to  raise 
a  laugh  at  the  practice  of  biting  the  thumb  as  an 
incitement  to  quarrel  (which  is  noticed  by  many 
of  our  old  writers)  is  clear  ;  but  who  that  is  not 
warped  by  prejudice  can  see  any  propensity  to 
"  ridicule  "  the  incident  here.  One  drunkard 
flings  his  glass  in  the  face  of  another,  and  when 
questioned  whether  the  insult  was  designed,  pro 
fesses  that  it  was,  and  that  he  is  indifferent  as 

VOL.  II. 


to  the  consequences.  In  Romeo  and  Juliet,  the 
dialogue  is  purely  comic :  in  this  place  it  is 
serious.  As  well  might  the  critics  maintain  that 
when  Barnaby  in  the  preceding  page  says,  "Do 
they  sing  at  me  ?"  he  intended  a  burlesque  upon 
the  same  passage.  "  Vixere fortes  ante  Ago- 
memnona,"  and  others  besides  Shakspeare  had. 
undoubtedly  eyes  and  ears  for  the  fantastic  and 
apisfc  humours  of  the  times.  Whalley,  whose 
copy  of  this  play  is  full  of  errors,  reads  above 
"  I  reck  not,  but  I  spill  it:"  and  Steevens  and 
Malone  gladly  follow  him,  as  the  corruption  is 
in  favour  of  the  imaginary  allusion  to  Shak- 
speare. 

B  B 
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Actions,  and  gestures,  as  it  breeds  respect 
To  him  from  savages,  and  reputation 
With  all  the  sons  of  men. 

Burst.  Will  it  give  him  credit 
With    gamesters,    courtiers,    citizens,   or 

tradesmen  ? 
Tip.  He'D  borrow  money  on  the  stroke 

of  his  beard, 

Or  turn  of  his  mustaccio  1  his  mere  cuello, 
Or  ruff  about  his  neck,  is  a  bill  of  exchange 
In  any  bank  in  Europe  :  not  a  merchant 
That  sees  his  gait,  but  straight  will  furnish 

him 
Upon  his  pace. 

Huf.  I  have  heard  the  Spanish  name 
Is  terrible  to  children  in  some  countries ; 
And  used  to  make  them  eat  their  bread  and 

butter, 

Or  take  their  worm-seed. 
Tip.  Ruffle,  you  do  shuffle. 

Enter  Stuff,  and  Pinnacia  his  wife,  richly 
habited. 

Burst.  'Slid,  here's  a  lady  ! 
Huf.  "  And  a  lady  gay  I" 

Tip.  A  well-trimmed  lady  I 

Huf.  Let  us  lay  her  aboard. 

Burst.  Let's  hail  her  first. 

Tip.  By  your  sweet  favour,  lady. 

Stuff.  Good  gentlemen,  be  civil,  we  are 
strangers. 

Burst.  An  you  were  Flemings,  sir 

Huf.  Or  Spaniards 

Tip.  They  are  here  have  been  at  Sevil 

in  their  days, 
And  at  Madrid  too. 

Pin.  He  is  a  foolish  fellow, 
I  pray  you  mind  him  not,  he  is  my  Protec 
tion. 

Tip.  In  your  protection  he  is  safe,  sweet 

So  shall  you  be  in  mine. 

Huf.  A  share,  good  colonel. 

Tip.  Of  what? 

Huf.  Of  your  fine  lady :  I  am  Hodge, 
My  name  is  Huffle. 

Tip.  Huffling  Hodge,  be  quiet. 

Burst.  And  I  pray  you  be  you  so,  glo 

rious  colonel ; 
Hodge  Huffle  shall  be  quiet. 

Huf.  [singing.']  "  A  lady  gay,  gay  : 
For  she  is  a  lady  gay,  gay,  gay.     For  she 
is  a  lady  gay." 

Tip.    Bird  of  the    vespers,   vespertilio 

Burst, 
You  are  a  gentleman  of  the  first  head  ; 


But  that  head  may  be  broke,  as  all  the 

body  is — 

Burst,  if  you  tie  not  up  your  Huffle  quickly. 
Huf.  Tie  dogs,  not  men. 
Burst.  Nay,  pray  thee,  Hodge,  be  still. 
Tip.  This  steel  here  rides  not  on  this 

thigh  in  vain. 
Huf.  Shew'st  thou  thy  steel  and  thigh, 

thou  glorious  dirt ! 

Then  Hodge  sings  Samson,  and  no  ties 
shall  hold.     '  [They  fight. 

Enter  Pierce,  Jug,  and  Jordan. 
Pierce.    Keep    the    peace,   gentlemen : 

what  do  you  mean  ? 

Tip.    I  will  not  discompose  myself  for 
Huffle. 

[Exeunt  all  (but  Stuff  and  Pin.) 

fighting. 
Pin.  You  see  what  your  entreaty  and 

pressure  still 

Of  gentlemen,  to  be  civil,  doth  bring  on : 
A  quarrel,  and  perhaps  manslaughter.  You 
Will  carry  your  goose  about  you  still,  your 

planing-iron  ! 
Your  tongue  to  smooth  all  I  is  not  here  fine 

stuff! 

Stuff.  Why,  wife? 
Pin.  Your  wife !  have  not  I  forbidden 

you  that? 
Do  you  think  I'll  call  you  husband  in  this 

gown, 

Or  anything,  in  that  jacket,  but  Protection? 
Here,  tie  my  shoe,  and  shew  my  velvet 

petticoat, 
And  my  silk  stocking.     Why  do  you  make 

me  a  lady, 

If  I  may  not  do  like  a  lady  in  fine  clothes  ? 
Stuff.  Sweetheart,  you  may  do  what  you 

will  with  me. 
Pin.  Ay,  I  knew  that  at  home;  what  to 

do  with  you ; 
But  why  was  I  brought  hither?    to  see 

fashions  ? 
Stuff.  And  wear  them  too,  sweetheart ; 

but  this  wild  company 

Pin.   Why  do   you  bring  me  in  wild 

company  ? 
You'd  have  me  tame  and  civil,  in  wild 

company ! 

I  hope  I  know  wild  company  are  fine  com 
pany, 

And  in  fine  company,  where  I  am  fine  myself, 
A  lady  may  do  anything,  deny  nothing 
To  a  fine  party,  I  have  heard  you  say  it. 

Re-enter  Pierce. 

Pierce.  There  are  a  company  of  ladies 
above 
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Desire  your  ladyship's  company,  and  to 

take 
The  surety  of   their   lodgings  from  the 

affront 
Of  these  half  beasts  were  here  e'en  now, 

the  Centaurs. 

Pin.  Are  they  fine  ladies  ? 
Pierce.  Some  very  fine  ladies. 
Pin.  As  fine  as  I  ? 
Pierce.  I  dare  use  no  comparisons, 

Being  a  servant,  sent 

Pin.  Spoke  like  a  fine  fellow  ! 
I  would  thou  wert  one ;  I'd  not  then  deny 

thee : 
But  thank  thy  lady.  \Exit  Pierce. 

Enter  Host. 

Host.  Madam,  I  must  crave  you 
To  afford  a  lady  a  visit,  would  excuse 
Some  harshness  of  the  house    you  have 

received 
From  the  brute  guests. 

Pin.  This  is  a  fine  old  man  ! 
I'd  go  with  him  an  he  were  a  little  finer. 
Stuff.  You  may,  sweetheart,  it  is  mine 

host. 

Pin.  Mine  host ! 

Host.  Yes,  madam,  I  must  bid  you  wel 
come. 

Pin.  Do  then. 
Stuff.  But  do  not  stay. 
Pin.  I'll  be  advised  by  you  !  yes. 

{Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.— A  Room  in  the  Same. 

Enter  Lord  Latimer,  Lord  Beaufort, 
Lady  Frampul,  Prudence,  Frank,  and 
Nurse. 

Lord  L.  What  more  than  Thracian  bar 
barism  was  this  ? 

Lord  B.  The  battle  of  the  Centaurs  with 
the  Lapithes  ! 

Lady  F.    There    is  no  taming  of  the 
monster,  Drink. 

Lord  L.  But  what  a  glorious  beast  our 

Tipto  shewed  ! 
He  would  not  discompose   himself,    the 

don  ! 

Your  Spaniard  ne'er  doth  discompose  him 
self. 

Lord  B.  Yet  how  he  talked  and  roared 
in  the  beginning  ! 

Pru.   And  ran  as   fast  as  a  knocked 
marrowbone. 

Lord  B.  So  they  did  all  at  last,  when 

Lovel  went  down, 
And  chased  them  'bout  the  court. 


Lord  L.  For  all's  Don  Lewis, 
Or  fencing  after  Euclid. 

Lady  F.  I  ne'er  saw 
A  lightning  shoot  so,  as  my  servant  did, 
His  rapier  was  a  meteor,  and  he  waved  it 
Over  them  like  a  comet,  as  they  fled  him. 
I  marked  his  manhood  1  every  stoop  he 

made 

Was  like  an  eagle's  at  a  flight  of  cranes : 
As  I  have  read  somewhere. 

Lord  B.  Bravely  exprest. 

Lord  L.  And  like  a  lover. 

Lady  F.  Of  his  valour  I  am. 
He  seemed  a  body  rarified  to  air ; 
Or  that  his  sword  and  arm  were  of  a  piece, 
They  went  together  so  ! — Here  comes  the 
lady. 

Enter  Host,  with  Pinnacia. 

Lord  B.  A  bouncing  bona-roba  !  as  the 

Fly  said. 
Frank.    She  is  some  giantess:    I   will 

stand  off, 
For  fear  she  swallow  me. 

Lady  F.  Is  not  this  our  gown,  Prue, 
That  I  bespoke  of  Stuff? 
Pru.  It  is  the  fashion. 
Lady  F.  Ay,  and  the  silk  ;  feel :  sure  it 

is  the  same  i 
Pru.  And  the  same  petticoat,  lace,  and 

all! 

Lady  F.  I'll  swear  it. 

How  came  it  hither  ?  make  a  bill  of  en 
quiry. 
Pru.  You  have  a  fine  suit  on,  madam, 

and  a  rich  one. 

Lady  F.  And  of  a  curious  making. 
Pru.  And  a  new. 
Pin.  As  new  as  day. 
Lord  L.  She  answers  like  a  fish-wife. 
Pin.  I  put  it  on  since  noon,  I  do  assure 

you. 

Pru.  Who  is  your  tailor? 
Lady  F.    Pray    you,    your    fashioner's 

name? 
Pin.  My  fashioner  is  a  certain  man  of 

mine  own ; 
He  is  in  the  house :   no  matter  for  his 

name. 
Host.   O,   but   to  satisfy   this   bevy  of 

ladies, 
Of  which  a  brace  here  longed  to  bid  you 

welcome. 

Pin.  He  is  one,  in  truth,  I  title  my  Pro 
tection  : 
Bid  him  come  up. 

Host,  [calls.']  Our  new  lady's  Protection  I 
What  is  your  ladyship's  style  ? 
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Pin.  Countess  Pinnacia. 
Host.    Countess  Pinnacia's  man,  conn 
to  your  lady  ! 

Enter  Stuff. 

Pru.    Your  ladyship's    tailor!     Master 

Stuff! 

Lady  F.  How,  Stuff ! 
He  the  Protection  ! 

Host.  Stuff  looks  like  a  remnant. 
Stuff.  I  am  undone,  discovered. 

[Falls  on  his  knees. 
Pru.  Tis  the  suit,  madam, 
Now  without  scruple :  and  this  some  de 
vice 
To  bring  it  home  with. 

Pin.  Why  upon  your  knees? 
Is  this  your  lady  godmother  ? 

Stuff.  Mum,  Pinnacia. 
It  is  the  Lady  Frampul :  my  best  customer. 
Lady  F.    What  show    is  this  that  you 

present  us  with  ? 
Stuff.  I  do  beseech  your  ladyship,  for 
give  me ; 

She  did  but  say  the  suit  on. 
Lady  F.  Who  ?  which  she  ? 
Stuff.  My  wife,  forsooth. 
Lady  F.    How !     Mistress  Stuff,   your 

wife  ! 
Is  that  the  riddle? 

Pru.  We  all  looked  for  a  lady, 
A  duchess,  or  a  countess  at  the  least. 
Stuff.  She's  my  own  lawfully  begotten 

wife, 
In  wedlock :  we  have  been  coupled  now 

seven  years. 
Lady  F.   And  why  thus  masked  ?  you 

like  a  footman,  ha  ! 
And  she  your  countess  ! 

Pin.  To  make  a  fool  of  himself, 
And  of  me  too. 

Stuff.  I  pray  thee,  Pinnace,  peace. 
Pin.  Nay,  it  shall  out,  since  you  have 

called  me  wife, 
And  openly  dis-ladied  me.     Though  I  am 

dis-countessed 
I  am  not  yet   dis-countenanced.     These 

shall  see. 
Host.  Silence! 
Pin.    It  is  a  foolish  trick,  madam,   he 

has: 
For  though  he  be  your  tailor,  he   is  my 


I   may  be  bold  with    him,    and   tell  his 

story. 
When  he  makes  any  fine  garment  will  fit 

me, 
Or  any  rich  thing  that  he  thinks  of  price, 


Then    must    I    put  it    on,   and    be    his 

countess, 

Before  he  carry  it  home  unto  the  owners. 
A  coach  is  hired,  and  four  horse  ;  he  runs 
In  his  velvet  jacket  thus  to  Rumford,  Croy- 

don, 
Hounslow,   or    Barnet,    the   next    bawdy 

road  : 

And  takes  me  out,  carries  me  up,  and 
throws  me 

Upon  a  bed 

Lady  F.    Peace,   thou    immodest    wo 
man  ! — 

She  glories  in  the  bravery  of  the  vice. 
Lord  L.  It  is  a  quaint  one. 
Lord  B.  A  fine  species 
Of  fornicating  with  a  man's  own  wife, 
Found  out  by — what's  his  name  ? 
Lord  L.  Master  Nic  Stuff. 
Host.  The  very  figure  of  pre-occupation 
In  all  his  customers'  best  clothes. 

LordL.  He  lies 

With  his  own  succuba,  in  all  your  names. 
Lord  B.  And  all  your  credits. 
Host.  Ay,  and  at  all  their  costs. 
Lord  L.  This  gown  was  then  bespoken 

for  the  sovereign? 
Lord  B.  Ay,  marry  was  it. 
Lord  L.  And  a  main  offence 
Committed  'gainst  the  sovereignty ;  being 

not  brought 

Home  in  the  time :   beside  the   profana 
tion 
Which  may  call  on  the  censure  of  the 

court. 
Host.  Let  him  be  blanketed.     Call   up 

the  quarter-master. 
Deliver  him  o'er  to  Fly. 

Enter  Fly. 

Stuff.  O  good,  my  lord. 

Host.  Pillage  the  Pinnace. 

Lady  F.  Let  his  wife  be  stript. 

Lord  B.  Blow  off  her  upper  deck. 

Lord  L.  Tear  all  her  tackle. 

Lady  F.  Pluck  the  polluted  robes  over 

her  ears  ; 
Or  cut  them  all  to  pieces,  make  a  fire  of 

them. 

Pru.  To  rags  and  cinders  burn  th'  idola 
trous  vestures. 
Host.  Fly,  and  your  fellows,  see  that  the  j 

whole  censure 
3e  thoroughly  executed. 

Fly.  We'll  toss  him  bravely, 
Till  the  Stuff  stink  again. 

Host.  And  send  her  home, 
Divested  to  her  flannel,  in  a  cart. 
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Lord  L.  And  let  her  footman  beat  the 

bason  afore  her.1 
Fly.  The  court  shall  be  obeyed. 
Host.  Fly  and  his  officers 
Will  do  it  fiercely. 
Stuff.  Merciful  Queen  Prue  ! 
Pru.  I  cannot  help  you. 

[Exit  Fly,  with  Stuff  and  Pinnacia. 

Lord  B.  Go  thy  ways,  Nic  Stuff, 

Thou  hast  nickt  it    for    a    fashioner    of 

venery. 
Lord  L.  For  his  own  hell !  though  he  run 

ten  mile  for  it. 
Pru.  O,  here  comes  Lovel  for  his  second 

hour. 
Lord  B.    And    after   him  the  type  of 

Spanish  valour. 

Enter  Lovel  -with  a  paper,  followed  by 
Tipto. 

Lady  F.  Servant,  what  have  you  there? 

Lov.  A  meditation, 

Or  rather  a  vision,  madam,  and  of  beauty, 
Our  former  subject. 

Lady  F.  Pray  you  let  us  hear  it. 

Lov. 

"  It  was  a  beauty  that  I  saw 
So  pure,  so  perfect,  as  the  frame 
Of  all  the  universe  was  lame, 
To  that  one  figure,  could  I  draw, 
Or  give  least  line  of  it  a  law  ! 

"  A  skein  of  silk  without  a  knot, 
A  fair  march  made  without  a  halt, 
A  curious  form  without  a  fault, 
A  printed  book  without  a  blot, 
All  beauty,  and  without  a  spot !" 

Lady  F.  They  are  gentle  words,    and 

would  deserve  a  note 
Set  to  them  as  gentle. 

Lov.  I  have  tried  my  skill, 
To  close  the  second  hour,  if  you  will  hear 

them  ; 
My  boy  by  that    time  will  have  got    it 

perfect. 
Lady  F.  Yes,  gentle  servant.     In  what 

calm  he  speaks, 

After  this  noise  and  tumult,  so  unmoved, 
With  that  serenity  of  countenance, 
As  if  his  thoughts  did  acquiesce  in  that 


1  And  let  her  footman  beat  the  bason  afore 
her.}  When  bawds  and  other  infamous  persons 
were  carted,  a  mob  of  people  used  to  precede 
them  beating  basons  and  other  utensils  of  the 
same  kind  to  make  the  noise  and  tumult  the 
bigger.  Thus  in  the  Silent  Woman,  Morose, 
amongst  other  execrations  on  the  barber  Cut- 


Which  is  the  object  of  the  second  hour, 
And  nothing  else. 

Pru.  Well  then,  summon  the  court. 
Lady  F.  I  have  a  suit  to  the  sovereign 

of  Love, 
If  it  may  stand  with  the  honour  of  the 

court, 
To  change  the  question  but  from  love  to 

valour, 

To  hear  it  said  but  what  true  valour  is, 
Which  oft  begets  true  love. 
Lord  L.  It  is  a  question 
Fit  for  the  court  to  take  true  knowledge  of, 
And  hath  my  just  assent. 
Pru.  Content. 
Lord  B.  Content. 

Frank.  Content.      I  am   content,  give 
him  his  oath. 

Host.  "Herbert  Lovel,  Thou  shalt 
swear  upon  the  Testament  of  Love2  to 
make  answer  to  this  question  propounded 
to  thee  by  the  court.  What  tnie  valour 
is  ?  and  therein  to  tell  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  So  help 
thee  Love,  and  thy  bright  sword  at  need." 

Lov.  So  help  me,  Love,  and  my  good 

sword  at  need. 

It  is  the  greatest  virtue,  and  the  safety 
Of  all  mankind,  the  object  of  it  is  danger. 
A    certain    mean    'twixt    fear    and    con 
fidence  ? 

No  inconsiderate  rashness,  or  vain  appe 
tite 

Of  false  encountering  formidable  things  ; 
But  a  true  science  of  distinguishing 
What's  good  or  evil.      It  springs  out  of 

reason, 

And  tends  to  perfect  honesty,  the  scope 
Is  always  honour,  and  the  public  good  : 
It  is  no  valour  for  a  private  cause. 
Lord  B.  No  !  not  for  reputation  ? 
Lov.  That's  man's  idol, 
Set  up  'gainst  God,  the  maker  of  all  laws, 
Who  hath  commanded  us  we  should  not 

kill; 

And  yet  we  say,  we  must  for  reputation. 
What  honest  man  can  either  fear  his  own, 
Or  else  will  hurt  another's  reputation  ? 
Fear  to  do  base  unworthy  things,  is  valour ; 
If  they  be  done  to  us,  to  suffer  them 


beard,  says,  "  Let  there  be  no  bawd  carted  that 
year  to  employ  a  bason  of  his."  Vol.  i.  p.  430 b. 
— WHAL. 

a  The  Testament  of  Love]  A  treatise  in  three 
books  [for  a  long  time  believed  to  have  been] 
written  by  Chaucer,  in  imitation  of  Boetius  de 
Consolations  Philosophies. 
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Is  valour  too.  The  office  of  a  man 
That's  truly  valiant  is  considerable, 
Three  ways:  the  first  is  in  respect  of 

matter, 

Which  still  is  danger ;  in  respect  of  form, 
Wherein  he  must  preserve  his  dignity ; 
And  in  the  end,  which  must  be  ever  lawful. 
Lord  L.  But  men,  when  they  are  heated 

and  in  passion, 
Cannot  consider. 

Lov.  Then  it  is  not  valour. 
I  never  thought  an  angry  person  valiant  : 
Virtue  is  never  aided  by  a  vice. 
What    need    is    there    of   anger  and   of 

tumult ; 
When  reason  can  do  the  same  things,  or 

more? 
Lord  B.  O  yes,   'tis  profitable,  and   of 

use  ; 

It  makes  us  fierce,  and  fit  to  undertake. 
Lov.  Why,  so  will  drink  make  us  both 

bold  and  rash, 
Or  phrensy  if  you  will :    do  these  make 

valiant  ? 
They  are  poor    helps,    and  virtue  needs 

them  not. 

No  man  is  valianter  by  being  angry, 
But  he  that  could  not  valiant  be  without : 
So  that  it  comes  not  in  the  aid  of  virtue, 
But  in  the  stead  of  it. 
LordL.  He  holds  the  right. 
Lov.  And  'tis  an  odious  kind  of  remedy, 
To  owe  our  health  to  a  disease. 

Tip.  If  man 
Should  follow  the  dictamen  of  his  passion, 

He  could  not  'scape 

Lord  B.  To  discompose  himself. 
Lord  L.  According  to  Don  Lewis  ! 
Host.  Or  Caranza  ! 
Lov.  Good  Colonel  Glorious,  whilst  we 

treat  of  valour, 
Dismiss  yourself. 
Lord  L.  You  are  not  concerned. 
Lov.  Go  drink, 

And  congregate  the  hostlers  and  the  tap 
sters, 

The  under-officers  of  your  regiment ; 
Compose  with  them,   and  be  not   angry 
valiant.  [Exit  Tipto. 

Lord  B.  How  does  that  differ  from  true 

valour  ? 
Lov.  Thus. 

In  the  efficient,  or  that  which  makes  it : 
For  it  proceeds  from  passion,  not  from 

judgment : 
Then  brute  beasts  have  it,  wicked  persons  ; 

there 

It  differs  in  the  subject ;  in  the  form, 
Tis  carried  rashly,  and  with  violence: 


Then  in  the  end,  where  it  respects  not 

truth, 

Or  public  honesty,  but  mere  revenge. 
Now  confident,  and  undertaking  valour, 
Sways  from  the  true  two  other  ways,  as 

being 
A   trust  in  our  own    faculties,    skill,    or 

strength, 
And  not  the  right  or  conscience  of  the 

cause, 
That  works  it :  then  in  the  end,  which  is 

the  victory, 
And  not  the  honour. 

Lord  B.  But  the  ignorant  valour, 
That  knows  not  why  it  undertakes,   but 

doth  it 

To  escape  the  infamy  merely 

Lov.  Is  worst  of  all : 
That  valour  lies  in  the  eyes  o'  the  lookers 

on  ; 

And  is  called  valour  with  a  witness. 
LordB.  Right. 
Lov.  The  things  true  valour's  exercised 

about 

Are  poverty,  restraint,  captivity, 
Banishment,  loss  of  children,  long  disease  : 
The  least  is  death.    Here  valour  is  beheld, 
Properly  seen  ;  about  these  it  is  present : 
Not  trivial  things,  which  but  require  our 

confidence. 

And  yet  to  those  we  must  object    our 
selves, 

Only  for  honesty  ;  if  any  other 
Respects  be  mixt,    we  quite  put  out  her 

light. 

And  as  all  knowledge,  when  it  is  removed, 
Or  separate  from  justice,  is  called  craft, 
Rather  than  wisdom  ;  so  a  mind  affecting 
Or  undertaking  dangers  for  ambition, 
Or  any  self-pretext,  not  for  the  public, 
Deserves    the    name    of   daring,    not    of 

valour. 

And  over-daring  is  as  great  a  vica 
As  over- fearing. 

Lord  L.  Yes,  and  often  greater. 
Lov.  But  as  it  is  not  the  mere  punish 
ment, 

But  cause  that  makes  a  martyr,  so  it  is  not 
Fighting  or  dying,  but  the  manner  of  it, 
Renders  a  man  himself.     A  valiant  man 
Ought  not  to  undergo,  or  tempt  a  danger, 
But  worthily,  and  by  selected  ways  : 
He  undertakes  with  reason,  not  by  chance. 
His  valour  is  the  salt  to  his  other  virtues, 
They  are  all  unseasoned  without  it.     The 

waiting-maids, 

Or  the  concomitants  of  it,  are  his  patience, 
His  magnanimity,  his  confidence, 
His  constancy,  securitv,  and  auiet  • 
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He  can  assure  himself  against  all  rumour, 
Despairs    of   nothing,     laughs    at   contu 
melies, 

As  knowing  himself  advanced  in  a  height 
Where  injury  cannot  reach  him,  nor  asper 
sion 
Touch  him  with  soil ! 

Lady  F.  Most  manly  uttered  all ! 
As  if  Achilles  had  the  chair  in  valour, 
And  Hercules  were  but  a  lecturer. 
Who  would  not  hang  upon  those  lips  for 

ever, 
That  strike  such  music  !  I  could  run  on 

them  ; 
But  modesty  is  such  a  schoolmistress 

To  keep  our  sex  in  awe 

Pru.  Or  you  can  feign  ; 
My  subtle  and  dissembling  lady  mistress. 
Lord  L.  I  fear  she  means  it,   Prue,  in 

too  good  earnest. 

Lov.  The  purpose  of  an  injury  'tis  to  vex 
And  trouble  me  ;  now  nothing  can  do  that 
To  him  that's  valiant.     He  that  is  affected 
With  the  least  injury  is  less  than  it. 
It  is  but  reasonable  to  conclude 
That  should  be  stronger  still  which  hurts, 

than  that 
Which  is  hurt.     Now    no  wickedness  is 

stronger 

Than  what  opposeth  it :  not  Fortune's  self, 
When  she  encounters  virtue,  but  comes  off 
Both  lame  and  less !  why  should  a  wise 

man  then 

Confess  himself  the  weaker  by  the  feeling 
Of    a    fool's    wrong?    There     may    an 

injury 
Be  meant  me.     I  may  choose  if  I    will 

take  it. 

But  we  are  now  come  to  that  delicacy 
And  tenderness  of    sense,    we    think    an 

insolence 
Worse  than  an  injury,  bear  words  worse 

than  deeds  ; 
We  are  not  so    much  troubled  with  the 

wrong 


As  with   the  opinion  of  the  wrong ;  like 

children, 
We  are  made  afraid  with  visors  :  such  poor 

sounds 

As  is  the  lie,  or  common  words  of  spite, 
Wise  laws   thought  never   worthy  a   re 
venge  ; 

And  'tis  the  narrowness  of  human  nature, 
Our  poverty  and  beggary  of  spirit, 
To  take  exception  at  these  things.     He 

laughed  at  me  ! 
rle  broke  a  jest !  a  third  took  place  of  me  I 
rlow    most    ridiculous    quarrels    are    all 

these  ?l 
Motes    of   a   queasy  and    sick   stomach, 

labouring 

With  want  of  a  true  injury :  the  main  part 
Of  the  wrong  is  our  vice  of  taking  it. 
Lord  L.  Or  our  interpreting  it  to  be  such. 
Lov.  You  take  it  rightly.    If  a  woman  or 

child 

jive  me  the  lie,  would  I  be  angry?  no, 
tf  ot  if  I  were  in  my  wits,  sure,  I  should 

think  it 

Mo  spice  of  a  disgrace.     No  more  is  theirs, 
[f  I  will  think  it,  who  are  to  be  held 
tn  as  contemptible  a  rank  or  worse. 
I  am  kept  out  a  masque,  sometime  thrust 

out, 
Made  wait  a  day,  two,  three,  for  a  great 

word, 
Which  when  it  comes  forth  is  all  frown  and 

forehead : 
What  laughter  should  this  breed  rather 

than  anger ! 
Out  of  the  tumult  of  so  many  errors, 
To    feel  with    contemplation    mine    own 

quiet ! 

If  a  great  person  do  me  an  affront, 
A  giant  of  the  time,  sure  I  will  bear  it, 
Or  out  of  patience  or  necessity : 
Shall  I  do  more  for  fear    than  for   my 

judgment  ? 

For    me  now  to  be  angry  with   Hodge 
Huffle, 


1  Haw  most  ridiculous  quarrels  are  all 
these  ?]  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  zeal  and 
good  sense  our  author  hath  expressed  against 
the  senseless  and  impious  mode  of  duelling,  so 
prevalent  at  that  time,  might  contribute  to  raise 


a  party  against  him  in  order  to  damn  his  play, 
hic 


h  accounts  for  its  want  of  success  when  re 


presented  on  the  stage.  —  WHAL. 

I  am  not  of  Whalley's  mind.  The  play  pro 
bably  never  reached  this  scene  on  the  stage  ;  as 
it  seems  scarcely  possible  that  it  should  have 
outlived  the  tedious  uninteresting  squabbles  ol 
Colonel  Tipto  and  his  maudlin  associates.  With 
respect  to  the  present  debate,  indeed,  too  much 


cannot  easily  be  said  in  its  favour  as  a  moral 
dialogue,  replete  with  the  purest  principles  and 
the  most  cogent  and  convincing  arguments  :  all, 
however,  is  glaringly  out  of  time  and  place, 
and  when  we  consider  the  composition  of  the 
"  court"  in  which  it  is  produced,  it  is  natural  to 
ask,  with  one  of  the  author's  acutest  antagonists, 

"  When  was  there  ever  laid 
Before  a  chambermaid 
Discourse  so  weighed  as  might  have  served  of 

old 
For  schools,  when  they  of  love  and  valour  told?" 

[Owen  Felthatn's  Ode,/^**,  p.  386.] 
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Or  Burst,  his  broken  charge,  if  he  be  saucy, 
Or  our  own  type  of  Spanish  valour,  Tipto, 
Who  were  he  now  necessited  to  beg, 
Would  ask  an  alms  like  Conde  Olivares, ' 
Were  just  to  make  myself  such  a  vain 

animal 
As  one  of  them.     If  light  wrongs  touch 

me  not, 
No  more  shall  great ;   if  not  a  few,  not 

many. 
There's  nought  so  sacred  with  us  but  may 

find 

A  sacrilegious  person,  yet  the  thing  is 
No  less  divine  "cause  the    profane    can 

reach  it. 

He  is  shot-free  in  battle  is  not  hurt, 
Not  he  that  is  not  hit :  so  he  is  valiant 
That  yields  not  unto  wrongs,  not  he  that 

'scapes  them. 
They  that  do  pull  down  churches,    and 

deface 

The  holiest  altars,  cannot  hurt  the  God 
head. 
A  calm  wise  man  may  shew  as  much  true 

valour 

Amidst  these  popular  provocations, 
As  can  an  able  captain  shew  security 
By  his  brave  conduct  through  an  enemy 's 

country. 

A  wise  man  never  goes  the  people's  way : 
But  as  the  planets  still  move  contrary 
To  the  world's  motion;   so  doth  he  to 

opinion. 

He  will  examine  if  those  accidents 
Which  common  fame  calls  injuries  happen 

to  him 

Deservedly  or  no  ?   Come  they  deservedly, 
They  are  no  wrongs  then,  but  his  punish 
ments: 

If  undeservedly,  and  he  not  guilty, 
The  doer  of  them  first  should  blush,  not 

he. 

LordL.  Excellent! 
Lord  B.  Truth  and  right ! 
Frank,  An  oracle 
Could  not  have  spoken  more  ! 
Lady  F.  Been  more  believed  ! 
Pru.  The  whole  court  runs  into  your 

sentence,  sir: 

And  see,  your  second  hour  is  almost  ended. 
Lady  F.  It  cannot  be  !    O  clip  the  wings 

of  time, 
Good  Prue,  or  make  him  stand  still  with  a 

charm. 
Distil  the  gout  into  it,  cramps,  all  diseases 


To  arrest  him  in  the  foot  and  fix  him  here. 
O  for  an  engine  to  keep  back  all  clocks, 
Or  make  the  sun  forget  his  motion  ! — 
If  I   but  knew  what  drink  the  time  no\ 

loved, 
To  set  my  Trundle  at  him,    mine    own. 

Barnaby  ! 

Pru.  Why,  I'll  consult  our  Shelee-niei-. 
Thomas.  [Shakes  her. 

Nurse.  Er  grae  Chreest. 
Lord  B.  Wake  her  not. 
Nurse.    Tower  een  cvppaw 
D '  suque-bagh,  dooms 

Pru.  Usquebaugh's  her  drink, 
But  'twill  not  make  the  time  drunk. 

Host.  As  it  hath  her. 

Away  with  her,  my  lord,  but  marry   her 
first.  {Exit  Lord  B.  with  Frank. 

Pru.  Ay, 

That  will  be  sport  anon  too  for  my  lady, 
But  she  hath  other  game  to  fly  at  yet. — 
The  hour  is  come,  your  kiss. 
Lady  F.  My  servant's  song  first. 
Pru.  I  say  the  kiss  first ;  and  I  so  en 
joined  it : 

At  your  own  peril,  do,  make  the  contempt. 
Lady  F.  Well,   sir,  you  must  be  paid, 
and  legally.  [Kisses  Lovel. 

Pru.  Nay,  nothing,  sir,  beyond. 

Lov.  One  more 1  except. 

This  was  but  half  a  kiss,   and  I  would 

change  it. 
Pru.  The  court's    dissolved,   removed, 

and  the  play  ended, 

No  sound  or  air  of  love  more,  I  decree  it. 
Lev.  From  what  a  happiness  hath  that 

one  word 

Thrown  me  into  the  gulph  of  misery  ! 
To  what  a  bottomless  despair  !  how  like 
A  court  removing,  or  an  ended  play, 
Shews  my  abrupt  precipitate  estate, 
By  how  much  more  my  vain  hopes  were 

increased 

By  these  false  hours  of  conversation  ! 
Did  not  I  prophesy  this  of  myself, 
And  gave  the  true  prognostics?     O  my 

brain, 

How  art  thou  turned  !  and  my  blood  con 
gealed, 
My  sinews    slackened,    and    my   marrow 

melted, 

That  I  remember  not  where  I  have  been, 
Or  what  I  am !  only  my  tongue's  on  fire  ; 
And  burning  downward,  hurls  forth  coals 
and  cinders, 


1  Would  ask  an  alms  like  Conde  Oli~ 
vares.]  This  is  characteristic  and  well  ex 
pressed.  Olivares  was  at  this  time  Diime  minis 


ter  of  Spain.     [The  Count  Bismarck  of  his  day.] 
3  Tower,  &c.]      "Hand  me  a  cup  of  usque 
baugh,  man." 
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To  tell  this  temple  of  love  will  soon  be 

ashes  ! 
Come,    indignation,    now,    and     be    my 

mistress. 

No  more  of  Love's  ungrateful  tyranny  ; 
His  wheel  of  torture,  and  his  pits  of  bird 
lime, 

His  nets  of  nooses,  whirlpools  of  vexation, 
His  mills  to  grind  his  servants  into  pow 
der — 

I  will  go  catch  the  wind  first  in  a  sieve, 
Weigh    smoke,    and    measure    shadows  ; 

plough  the  water, 
And  sow  my  hopes  there,    ere  I  stay  in 

love. 

Lord  L.  My  jealousy  is  off,   I  am  now 

secure.  [Aside  and  exit. 

Lov.  Farewell   the  craft  of   crocodiles, 

women's  piety, 

And  practice  of  it,  in  this  art  of  flattering 
And  fooling  men  !     I   have  not  lost   my 

reason, 
Though  I  have  lent  myself  out  for  two 

hours, 

Thus  to  be  baffled  by  a  chambermaid, 
And  the  good  actor,  her  lady,  afore  mine 

host 
Of  the  Light  Heatf  here,  that  hath  laughed 

at  all 

Host.  Who,  I? 

Lov.  Laugh    on,    sir,    I'll  to  bed    and 

sleep, 
And  dream  away  the  vapour  of  love,  if  the 

house 
And  your  leer  drunkards  let  me.1 

[Exeunt  all  but  Lady  F.,  Prudence, 

and  Nurse. 
Lady  F.  Prue  ! 
Pru.  Sweet  madam. 
Lady  F.  Why  would  you  let   him    go 

thus? 

Pru.  In  whose  power 
Was   it  to  stay  him   properer    than    my 
lady's? 


1  Lov.  F II  to  bed  and  sleep, 

If  the  house  and  your  leer  drunkards  let  me.} 
Though  the  meaning  of  leer  cannot  very  easily 
be  settled,  the  expression  seems  here,  as  well  as 
in  vol.  ii.  p.  146  b,  to  denote  noisy,  laughing, 
roaring  drunkards.  WHAL. 

I  subjoin  a  further  explanation  of  this  word  by 
my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Archdeacon  Nares. 

"  Leer  is  used  in  the  sense  of  empty,  and  par 
ticularly  applied  to  a  horse  without  a  rider,  in 
which  sense  Skinner  derives  it  from  Gelaer, 
Sax.  Coles  (Diet.)  has  a  leer  horse,  Vacuus  : 

'  But  at  the  first  encounter  downe  he  lay, 
The  horse  runs  leere  (empty)  away,  without 
the  man.' — Harringt.  Ariosto,  xxxv.  64. 


Lady  F.  Why  in  your  lady's  ?  are  not 

you  the  sovereign  ? 
Pru.  Would  you  in  conscience,  madarn, 

have  me  vex 
His  patience  more? 

Lady  F.  Not,  but  apply  the  cure, 
Now  it  is  vext. 

Pru.  That's  but  one  body's  work  ; 
Two  cannot  do  the  same  thing  handsomely. 
Lady  F.  But  had  not  you  the  authority 

absolute  ? 
Pru.  And  were  not  you  in   rebellion, 

Lady  Frampul, 
From  the  beginning? 

Lady  F.  I  was  somewhat  froward, 
I  must  confess,  but  frowardness  sometime 
Becomes  a  beauty,  being  but  a  visor 
Put  on.     You'll  let  a  lady  wear  her  mask, 

Prue! 
Pru.    But  how  do   I   know  when  her 

ladyship  is  pleased 

To  leave  it  off,  except  she  tell  me  so  ? 
Lady  F.  You  might  have  known  that  by 

my  looks  and  language, 
Had  you  been  or  regardant  or  observant. 
One  woman  reads  another's  character 
Without  the  tedious  trouble  of  deciphering, 
If  she  but  give  her  mind  to't  ;  you  knew 

well 

It  could  not  sort  with  any  reputation 
Of  mine  to  come  in  first,  having  stood  out 
So  long,  without  conditions  for  mine  honour. 
Pru.  I  thought  you  did  expect  none,  you 

so  jeered  him, 
And  put  him  off  with  scorn. 

Lady  F.  Who,  I,  with  scorn? 
I  did  express  my  love  to  idolatry  rather, 
And  so  am  justly  plagued,  not  understood. 
Pru.  I   swear  I   thought  you  had  dis 
sembled,  madam, 
And  doubt  you  do  so  yet. 

Lady  F.  Dull,  stupid  wench  ! 
Stay  in    thy  state  of  ignorance    still,  be 
damned, 


Hence  leer  horse  meant  also  a  led  horse.  In 
this  sense  Ben  Jonson  has  applied  it  to  a 
drunkard,  as  being  led  in  the  train  of  another. 
Bartholomew  Fair,  Induction,  and  New  Inn, 
act  iv.  sc.  3." 

The  word  is  sufficiently  common  in  every  part 
of  Devonshire  in  the  sense  of  empty,  as  a  "  leer 
stomach,"  &c.  In  The  Exmoor  Courtship  the 
leer  is  properly  explained  as  "  the  hollow  under 
the  ribs  :"  but  I  suspect  that  there  is  yet  a  sense 
of  the  word  with  which  we  are  not  acquainted, 
and  which  chance  or  a  wider  scope  of  reading 
may  one  day  bring  to  light.  Meanwhile  enough 
has  been  done  to  render  the  poet  at  least  intelli 
gible.  [See /<«•*,  Tale  of  a  Tub,  act  i.  sc.  2.] 
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An  idiot  chambermaid  !  Hath  all  my  care, 
My  breeding    thee    in    fashion,    thy  rich 

clothes, 
Honour,  and  titles  wrought  no  brighter 

effects 
On  thy  dark  soul  than  thus  ?    Well !  go 

thy  ways ; 

Were  not  the  tailor's  wife  to  be  demo 
lished, 
Ruined,  uncased,  thou  shouldst  be  she,  I 

vow. 

Pru,  Why,  take  your  spangled  proper 
ties,  your  gown 

And  scarfs.  \Tearingoffhtrgown. 

Lady  F.    Prue,   Prue,  what  dost  thou 

mean? 
Pru.    I    will    not   buy    this   play-boy's 

bravery 

At  such  a  price,  to  be  upbraided  for  it 
Thus  every  minute. 
Lady  F,  Take  it  not  to  heart  so. 
Pru.  The  tailor's  wife !  there  was  a  word 

of  scorn ! 
Lady  F.  It  was  a  word  fell  from  me, 

Prue,  by  chance, 
Pru.  Good  madam,  please  to  undeceive 

yourself, 
I  know  when  words  do  slip,  and  when  they 

are  darted 

With  all  their  bitterness :  uncased,  demo 
lished! 

An  idiot  chambermaid,  stupid,  and  dull/ 
Be  damned  for  ignorance!  I  will  be  so  ; 
And  think  I  do  deserve  it,  that,  and  more, 
Much  more  I  do. 
Lady  F.  Here  comes  mine  host :  no  cry 


ing, 


Good 


Prue  1— 


Re-enter  Host. 


Where  is  my  servant  Lovel,  host  ? 
Host.    You   have  sent  him  up  to  bed, 

would  you  would  follow  him, 
And  make  my  house  amends  ! 
Lady  F.  Would  you  advise  it  ? 
Host.  I  would  I  could  command  it !  My 

light  heart 
Should  leap  till  midnight. 

Lady  F.  Pray  thee  be  not  sullen, 
I  yet  must  have  thy  counsel.    Thou  shalt 

wear,  Prue, 
The  new  gown  yet. 

Pru.  After  the  tailor's  wife  ! 


1  And  his  branched  cassock,  a  side  sweeping 
gown.}  i.e..  detached  sleeve  ornaments,  project 
ing  from  the  shoulders  of  the  gown.  Side  is 
long,  trailing,  in  which  sense  it  often  occurs  in 


Lady  F.  Come,  be  not  angry  or  grieved  : 
I  have  a  project. 

[Exeunt  Lady  F.  and  Pru. 
Host.  Wake,  Shelee-nien  Thomas  !     Is 

this  your  heraldry, 

And  keeping  of  records,  to  lose  the  main? 
Where  is  your  charge  ? 
Nurse.  Grae  Chreest  / 
Host.  Go  ask  the  oracle 
Of  the  bottle,  at  your  girdle,   there  you 

lost  it : 
You  are  a  sober  setter  of  the  watch  ! 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I.— A  Room  in  the  Inn. 
Enter  Host  and  Fly. 

Host.  Come,  Fly  and  Legacy,  the  bird 

o'  the  Heart : 

Prime  insect  of  the  Inn,  professor,  quarter 
master, 

As  ever  thou  deserved'st  thy  daily  drink, 
Paddling  in  sack,  and  licking  in  the  same. 
Now  shew  thyself  an  implement  of  price, 
And  help  to  raise  a  nap  to  us  out  of  no 
thing. — 
Thou  saw'st  them  married  ? 

Fly.  I  do  think  I  did, 
And  heard  the  words,  /,  Philip,  take  thee 

Lattice. 

I  gave  her  too,  was  then  the  father  Fly, 
And  heard  the  priest  do  his  part,  far  as  five 

nobles 

Would  lead  him  in  the  lines  of  matrimony. 
Host.  Where  were  they  married  ? 
Fly.  In  the  new  stable. 
Host.  Ominous  ! 
I  have  known  many  a  church  been  made 

a  stable, 

But  not  a  stable  made  a  church  till  now : 
I   wish  them  joy.      Fly,  was    he    a   full 

priest? 
Fly.  He  bellyed  for  it,   had  his  velvet 

sleeves, 
And  his  branched  cassock,  a  side  sweeping 

gown, l 

All  his  formalities,  a  good  crammed  divine ! 
I  went  not  far  to  fetch  him,  the  next  inn, 
Where  he  was  lodged,  for  the  action. 
Host.  Had  they  a  licence  ? 


our  old  writers.  Lyndsay  has  a  furious  satire 
against  the  side  tails  of  the  ladies'  gowns  in 
Scotland.  {Bellyed,  I  think,  means  that  he  was 
a  mass  of  swelling  linen  like  a  full  sail. — F.  C.] 
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Fly.  Licence  of  love  ;  I  saw  no  other  ; 

and  purse 

To  pay  the  duties  both  of  church  and  house: 
The  angels  flew  about. 

Host.  Those  birds  send  luck  ; 
And  mirth  will  follow.     I  had  thought  to 

have  sacrificed 
To  merriment  to-night  in  my  Light  Heart, 

Fly, 

And  like  a  noble  poet,  to  have  had 
My  last  act  best  ;  but  all  fails  in  the  plot. 
Lovel  is  gone  to  bed  ;  the  Lady  Frampul 
And  sovereign  Prue  fall'n  out :  Tipto  and 

his  regiment 
Of  mine-men,   all  drunk  dumb,  from  his 

whoop  Barnaby, 
To  his  hoop  Trundle  :    they  are  his  two 

tropics. 

No  project  to  rear  laughter  on  but  this, 
The    marriage    of    Lord    Beaufort    with 

Laetitia. 

Stay,   what  is  here?   the  satin  gown  re 
deemed, 

And  Prue  restored  in't  to  her  lady's  grace  ! 
Fly.  She  is  set  forth  in't,  rigged  for  some 

employment  ! 

Host.  An  embassy  at  least. 
Fly.  Some  treaty  of  state. 
Host.  'Tis  a  fine  tack  about :  and  worth 

the  observing.  \They  stand  aside. 

Enter  Lady  Frampul,  and  Prudence  mag 
nificently  dressed. 

Lady  F.  Sweet  Prue,  ay,  now  thou  art  a 

queen  indeed  ! 
These  robes  do  royally,  and  thou  becom'st 

them  ! 

So  they  do  thee  !  rich  garments  only  fit 
The  parties  they  are  made  for  ;  they  shame 

others. 

How  did  theyshew  on  goody  tailor's  back? 
Like  a  caparison  for  a  sow,  God  save  us  ! 
Thy  putting   'em    on  hath    purged    and 

hallowed  them 

From  all  pollution  meant  by  the  mechanics. 
Pru.  Hang  him,  poor  snip,  a  secular 

shop-wit  ! 
He  hath  nought  but  his  shears  to  claim  by, 

and  his  measures  : 
His  prentice  may  as  well  put  in  for  his 

needle, 
And  plead  a  stitch. 

Lady  F.  They  have  no  taint  in  them 
Now  of  the  tailor. 

Pru.  Yes,  of  his  wife's  hanches, 

Thus  thick  of  fat  ;  I  smell  them,  of  the  say. 

Lady  F.    It  is  restorative,   Prue  :   with 

thy  but  chafing  it, 


A  barren    hind's  grease  may  work  mira 
cles.— 
Find  but  his  chamber-door,  and  he  will 

rise 

To  thee  ;  or  if  thou  pleasest,  feign  to  be 
The  wretched    party  herself,   and  com'st 

unto  him 
In  forma  pauperis,  to  crave  the  aid 
Of  his  knight-errant  valour,  to  the  rescue 
Of  thy  distressed  robes :  name  but  thy  gown, 
And  he  will  rise  to  that. 

Pru.  I'll  fire  the  charm  first, 
I  had  rather  die  in  a  ditch  with  Mistress 

Shore, 
Without  a  smock,  as  the  pitiful  matter  has 

it, 

Than  owe  my  wit  to  clothes,  or  have  it  be 
holden. 

Host.  Still  spirit  of  Prue  ! 
P"ly.  And  smelling  of  the  sovereign  ! 
Pru.  No,  I  will  tell  him  as  it  is  indeed ; 
I  come  from  the  fine,  froward,    frampul 

lady, 
One  was  run  mad  with  pride,  wild  with 

self-love, 
But  late   encountering  a  wise  man  who 

scorned  her, 

And  knew  the  way  to  his  own  bed,  without 
Borrowing  her  warming-pan,  she  hath  re 
covered 

Part  of  her  wits  ;  so  much  as  to  consider 
How  far  she  hath  trespassed,  upon  whom, 

and  how, 

And  now  sits  penitent  and  solitary, 
Like  the  forsaken  turtle,  in  the  volary 
Of  the  Light  Heart,    the  cage  she  hath 

abused, 

Mourning  her  folly,  weeping  at  the  height 
She  measures  with  her  eyes,  from  whence 

she  is  fall'n, 
Since  she  did  branch  it  on  the  top  o'  the 

wood. 
Lady  F.    I    prithee,    Prue,    abuse    me 

enough,  that's  use  me 
As  thou  think'st  fit,  any  coarse  way,  to 

humble  me, 

Or  bring  me  home  again,  or  Lovel  on  : 
Thou  dost  not  know  my  sufferings,  what  I 

feel, 
My  fires  and  fears  are  met ;  I  burn  and 

freeze, 
My  liver's  one  great  coal,  my  heart  shrunk 

up 

With  all  the  fibres,  and  the  mass  of  blood 
Within  me  is  a  standing  lake  of  fire, 
Curled  with  the  cold  wind  of  my  gelid  sighs, 
That  drive  a  drift  of  sleet  through  all  my 

body, 
And  shoot  a  February  through  my  veins. 
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Until  I  see  him  T  am  drunk  with  thirst, 
And  surfeited  with  hunger  of  his  presence. 
I  know  not  wher  I  am  or  no  ;'  or  speak, 
Or  whether  thou  dost  hear  me. 

Pru.  Spare  expressions. 
I'll  once  more  venture  for  your  ladyship, 
So  you  will  use  your  fortunes  reverently. 
Lady  F.  Religiously,  dear  Prue  :  Love 

and  his  mother, 
I'll  build  them  several  churches,  shrines, 

and  altars, 

And  over  head  I'll  have,  in  the  glass  win 
dows, 

The  story  of  this  day  be  painted,  round, 
For  the  poor  laity  of  love  to  read  : 
I'll  make  myself  their  book,  nay,  their  ex 
ample, 

To  bid  them  take  occasion  by  the  forelock, 

And  play  no  after-games  of  love  hereafter. 

Host,  [coming forward  with  Fly.]     And 

here  your  host  and's  Fly  witness  your 

vows, 

And  like  two  lucky  birds,  bring  the  presage 
Of  a  loud  jest ;  Lord  Beaufort's  married. 
Lady  F.  Ha  ! 
Fly.  All  to-be- married. 
Pru.  To  whom,  not  your  son? 
Host.  The  same,  Prue.     If  her  ladyship 

could  take  truce 
A  little  with  her  passion,  and  give  way 

To  their  mirth  now  running 

Lady  F.  Runs  it  mirth  !  let  it  come, 
It  shall  be  well  received,  and  much  made 

of  it. 

Pru.  We  must  of  this,  it  was  our  own 
conception. 

Enter  Lord  Latimer. 

Lord  L.  Room  for  green  rushes,  raise 

the  fiddlers,  chamberlain, 
Call  up  the  house  in  arms  ! 
Host.  This  will  rouse  Lovel. 
Fly.  And  bring  him  on  too. 
Lord  L.  Sheelee-nien  Thomas 
Runs  like  a  heifer  bitten  with  the  brize, 
About  the  court,  crying  on  Fly,  and  curs 
ing. 

Fly.  For  what,  my  lord  ? 
Lord  L.  You  were  best  hear  that  from 
her, 


1  I  know  «<?/wher  I  am  or  no.}  A  contraction 
of  -whether  ;  it  occurs  again  in  the  Epigrams : 

"  Who  shall  doubt,  Donne,  -wher  I  a  poet  be, 
When  I  dare  send  my  epigrams  to  thee. " 
Epig.  96.    WHAL. 

It  is  frequently  found    thus    contracted    in 
Shakspeare. 


It  is  no  office,  Fly,  fits  my  relation. 
Here  come  the  happy  couple  ! — 

Enter  Lord  Beaufort,  Frank,  Ferret,  Jordan 
and  Jug,  Fiddlers,  Servants,  &c. 

Joy,  Lord  Beaufort ! 
Fly.  And  my  young  lady  too. 
Host.  Much  joy,  my  lord  ! 
Lord  B.  I  thank  you  all ;  I  thank  thee, 

father  Fly. 

Madam,  my  cousin,  you  look  discomposed, 
I  have  been  bold  with  a  salad  after  supper, 
Of  your  own  lettice  here. 

Lady  F.  You  have,  my  lord  : 
But  laws  of  hospitality  and  fair  rites 
Would  have  made  me  acquainted. 

Lord  B.  In  your  own  house, 
I  do  acknowledge ;  else  I  much  had  tres 
passed. 
But  in  an  inn  and  public,  where  there  is 

licence 

Of  all  community ;  a  pardon  of  course 
May  be  sued  out. 

Lord  L.  It  will,  my  lord,  and  carry  it. 
I  do  not  see  how  any  storm  or  tempest 
Can  help  it  now. 

Pru.  The  thing  being  done  and  past, 
You  bear  it  wisely,  and  like  a  lady  of  judg 
ment. 

Lord  B.  She  is  that,  secretary  Prue. 
Pru.  Why  secretary, 
My  wise  lord?  is  your  brain  [too]  lately 

married  ! 
Lord  B.  Your  reign  is  ended,  Prue,  no 

sovereign  now : 

Your  date  is  out,  and  dignity  expired. 
Pru.   I  am  annulled  ;   how  can  I  treat 

with  Lovel, 

Without  a  new  commission  ? 
Lady  F.  Thy  gown's  commission. 
Host.  Have  patience,  Prue,  expect,  bid 

the  lord  joy. 
Pru.  And  this  brave  lady  too.     I  wish 

them  joy  ! 
Pierce.  Joy  ! 
Jor.  Joy ! 
Jug.  All  joy! 

Host.  Ay,  the  house  full  of  joy. 
Fly.  Play  the  bells,  fiddlers,  crack  your 
strings  with  joy.  [Music. 

Pru.  But,  Lady  Laetice,  you  shewed  a 

neglect 
Un-to-be-pardoned  to'ards  my  lady  your 

kinswoman, 
Not  to  advise  with  her. 

Lord  B.  Good  politic  Prue, 
Urge  not  your  state-advice,  your  after-wit ; 
'Tis  near  upbraiding.     Get  our  bed  ready, 
chamberlain, 
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And  host,  a  bride-cup ;  you  have  rare  con 
ceits, 

And  good  ingredients ;  ever  an  old  host, 
Upon  the  road,  has  his  provocative  drinks. 
Lord  L.   He  is  either  a  good  bawd  or  a 

physician. 
Lord  B.  'Twas  well  he  heard  you  not, 

his  back  was  turned. 
A  bed,  the  genial  bed  !  a  brace  of  boys 
To-night  I  play  for. 

Pru.  Give  us  points,  my  lord.1 
LordB.  Here,  take  them,  Prue,  my  cod 
piece  point,  and  all. 

I  have  clasps,  my  Laetice'  arms;  here,  take 
them,  boys. 

[Throws  off  his  doublet,  &c. 
What,  is  the  chamber  ready  ?    Speak,  why 

stare  you 
On  one  another. 
Jor.  No,  sir. 
Lord  B.  And  why  no  ? 
Jor.  My  master  has  forbid  it :  he  yet 

doubts 
That  you  are  married. 

Lord  B.  Ask  his  vicar-general, 
His  Fly,  here. 
Fly.  I  must  make  that  good  ;  they  are 

married. 
Host.  But  I  must  make  it  bad,  my  hot 

young  lord. — 
Give  him   his  doublet  again,   the  air  is 

piercing ; 
You  may  take  cold,  my  lord.     See  whom 

you  have  married, 
Your  host's  son,  and  a  boy  ! 

[Pulls  ^"Frank's  head-dress. 
Fly.  You  are  abused. 
Lady  F.  Much  joy,  my  lord  ! 
Pru.  If  this  be  your  Lsetitia, 
She'll  prove  a  counterfeit  mirth,  and  a 

clipped  lady. 
Ser.  A  boy,  a  boy,  my  lord  has  married 

a  boy  ! 
Lord  L.  Raise  all  the  house  in  shout  and 

laughter,  a  boy  ! 

Host.  Stay,  what  is  here  !  peace,  rascals, 
stop  your  throats. 

Enter  Nurse,  hastily. 

Nurse.  That  maggot,  worm,  that  insect  ! 
O  my  child, 


My  daughter!  where's  that  Fly?    I'll  fly  in 

his  face, 

The  vermin,  let  me  come  to  him. 
Fly.  Why,  nurse  Sheelee  ? 
Nurse.  Hang  thee,  thou  parasite,  thou 

son  of  crumbs 
And  orts,  thou  hast  undone  me,  and  my 

child, 

My  daughter,  my  dear  daughter  ! 
Host.  What  means  this  ? 
Nurse.    O   sir,   my  daughter,   my  dear 

child  is  ruined, 

By  this  your  Fly  here,  married  in  a  stable, 
And  sold  unto  a  husband. 

Host.  Stint  thy  cry, 
Harlot,  if  that  be  all ;  didst  thou  not  sell 

him 
To  me  for  a  boy,  and  broughtest  him  in 

boy's  rags 

Here  to  my  door,  to  beg  an  alms  of  me  ? 
Nurse.  I  did,  good  master,  and  I  crave 

your  pardon  : 
But  'tis  my  daughter,  and  a  girl. 

Host.  Why  saidst  thou 
It  was  a  boy,  and  sold'st  him  then  to  me 
With    such    entreaty,   for    ten     shillings, 

carlin  ? 
Nurse.   Because  you  were  a  charitable 

man, 
I  heard,  good  master,   and  would  breed 

him  well ; 
I  would  have  given  him  you  for  nothing 

gladly. 

Forgive  the  lie  of  my  mouth,  it  was  to  save 
The  fruit  of  my  womb.    A  parent's  needs 

are  urgent, 
And  few  do  know  that  tyrant  o'er  good 

natures : 
But  you  relieved  her  and    me  too,   the 

mother, 
And  took  me  into  your  house  to  be  the 

nurse, 
For  which  heaven  heap  all  blessings  on 

your  head, 
Whilst  there  can  one  be  added. 

Host.  Sure  thou  speak 'st 
Quite  like  another  creature  than  thou  hast 

lived 

Here,  in  the  house,  a  Sheelee-nien  Thomas, 
An  Irish  beggar. 

Nurse.  So  I  am,  God  help  me. 


1  Give  us  points,]  The  fringe  or  tagged  laces 
with  which  the  breeches  were  fastened  or  trussed  | 
(as  the  expression  was)  to  the  doublet.  These  j 
tags,  which  supplied  the  place  of  buttons,  were  j 
sometimes  very  costly,  being  formed  of  silver,  j 
gold,  and  occasionally  of  precious  stones,  cor-  \ 
nelians,  agats,  &c.  To  show  the  impatience  of 
a  bridegroom,  it  was  a  custom  (not  iuHeed  of  the 


most  delicate  nature)  lo  tear  them  off,  instead  of 
untying  them,  and  throw  them,  to  be  scrambled 
for,  amongst  the  guests.  [No  scene  in  any 
Comedy  equals  what  actually  took  place  at  the 
bedding  of  William  of  Orange  and  the  Princess 
Mary,  as  described  in  the  Diary  of  the  Chaplain, 
Edward  Lake,  D.D.  Cam.  Soc.  Misc.,  vol.  i.— 
F.  C.J 
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Host.  What  art  thou  ?  tell :  the  match  is 

a  good  match,1 

For  aught  I  see  ;  ring  the  bells  once  again. 

[Music. 

Lord  B.  Stint,  I  say,  fiddlers. 
Lady  F.  No  going  off,  my  lord. 
Lord  B.    Nor  coming  on,  sweet  lady, 

things  thus  standing. 
Fly.  But  what's  the  heinousness  of  my 

offence, 

Or  the  degrees  of  wrong  you  suffered  by  it  ? 
In  having  your  daughter  matched  thus 

happily, 

Into  a  noble  house,  a  brave  young  blood, 
And  a  prime  peer  of  the  realm? 

Lord  B.  Was  that  your  plot,  Fly  ? 
Give  me  a  cloke,  take  her  again  among 

you. 
I'll  none  of  your  Light  Heart  fosterlings, 

no  inmates, 

Supposititious  fruits  of  an  host's  brain, 
And  his  Fly's  hatching,  to  be  put  upon  me. 
There  is  a  royal  court  of  the  Star-chamber, 
Will  scatter  all  these  mists,  disperse  these 

vapours, 
And  clear  the  truth.    Let  beggars  match 

with  beggars — 

That  shall  decide  it ;  I  will  try  it  there. 
Nurse.    Nay  then,    my    lord,    it's    not 

enough,  I  see, 

You  are  licentious,  but  you  will  be  wicked. 
You  are  not  alone  content  to  take  my 

daughter 

Against  the  law;  but  having  taken  her, 
You  would  repudiate  and  cast  her  off, 
Now  at  your  pleasure,  like  a   beast  of 

power, 

Without  all  cause,  or  colour  of  a  cause, 
That,  or  a  noble,  or  an  honest  man, 
Should  dare  to  except  against,  her  poverty; 
Is  poverty  a  vice  ? 
Lord  B.  The  age  counts  it  so. 
Nurse.  God  help  your  lordship,  and  your 

peers  that  think  so, 
If  any  be  :  if  not,  God  bless  them  all, 
And  help  the  number  of  the  virtuous, 


If  poverty  be  a  crime?    You  may  object 
Our  beggary  to  us  as  an  accident, 
But  never  deeper,  no  inherent  baseness. 
And  I  must  tell  you  now,  young  lord  of 

dirt, 

As  an  incensed  mother,  she  hath  more, 
And  better  blood  running  in  those  small 

veins, 

Than  all  the  race  of  Beauforts2  have  in  mass, 
Though  they  distil  their  drops  from  the  left 

Of  John  o'  Gaunt. 

Host.  Old  mother  of  records, 
Thou  know'st  her  pedigree  then :  whose 

daughter  is  she  ? 
Nurse.  The  daughter  and  co-heir  to  the 

Lord  Frampul, 
This  lady's  sister. 

Lady  F.  Mine  !  what  is  her  name? 
Nurse.  Laetitia. 
Lady  F.  That  was  lost ! 
Nurse.  The  true  Laetitia. 
Lady  F.  Sister,  O  gladness !     Then  you 

are  our  mother  ? 
Nurse.  I  am,  dear  daughter. 
Lady  F.  On  my  knees  I  bless 
The  light  I  see  you  by. 

Nurse.  And  to  the  author 
Of  that  blest  light,  I  ope  my  other  eye, 
Which  hath  almost  now  seven  years  been 

shut, 

Dark  as  my  vow  was,  never  to  see  light, 
Till  such  a  light  restored  it,  as  my  chil 
dren, 

Or  your  dear  father,  who,  I  hear,  is  not. 
Lord  B.   Give  me  my  wife,  I  own  her 

now,  and  will  have  her. 
Host.  But  you  must  ask  my  leave  first, 

my  young  lord. 
Leave  is  but  light. — Ferret,  go  bolt  your 

master, 
Here's  gear  will  startle  him.  [Exit  Ferret.] 

I  cannot  keep 

The  passion  in  me,  I  am  e'en  turned  child, 

And  I  must  weep.— Fly,  take  away  mine 

host,  [Puts  off" his  disguise. 


*  The  match  is  a  good  match,  &c.]  Some 
thing  like  this  occurs  in  The  Widow,  a  comedy, 
said  to  be  written  by  Fletcher,  Middleton,  and 
omr  poet  in  conjunction  :  there,  as  here,  a  sup 
posed  male  in  female  habiliments  is  wooed  and 
won,  and  much  good  mirth  is  spoiled  by  the  in 
stantaneous  discovery  of  the  bride's  sex : 

"  Vide.  Ha,  ha !   here  they  come,  one  man 

married  to  another. 
Val.  How  1  man  to  man  ? 
Muck.  Why,  this  is  my  daughter  Martha. " 
The  Widow  was  not  published  during  Jon- 


son's  life,  though  it  appeared  on  the  stage  so 
early  as  1618. 

*  Than  all  the  race  of  Beauforts,^.}  "The 
children  of  John  o'  Gaunt  by  his  third  wife, 
Catherine  Swinford,  widow  of  Sir  Hugh  Swin- 
ford,  Bt.,  and  daughter  to  Sir  Paen  Roet,  Kt. 
Guyen  king  at  arms,  took  their  name  from  the 
castle  of  Beaufort  in  France,  which  came  to  the 
house  of  Lancaster  by  Blanch  of  Artois,  wife  to 
Edmund  Crouchback,  the  first  Earl  of  Lancaster. 
They  were  legitimated  by  Act  of  Parliament  in 
the  20th  of  Richard  II." 
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My  beard  and  cap  here  from  me,  and  fetch 
my  lord.—  [Exit  Fly. 

I  am  her  father,  sir,  and  you  shall  now 

Ask  my  consent  before  you  have  her. — 
Wife! 

My  dear  and  loving  wife  !  my  honoured 
wife ! 

Who  here  hath  gained  but  I  ?  I  am  Lord 
Frampul, 

The  cause  of  all  this  trouble ;  I  am  he 

Have  measured  all  the  shires  of  England 
over, 

Wales  and  her  mountains,  seen  those 
wilder  nations, 

Of  people  in  the  Peak  and  Lancashire  ; 

Their  pipers,  fiddlers,  rushers,  puppet- 
masters, 

Jugglers,  and  gipsies,  all  the  sorts  of  canters, 

And  colonies  of  beggars,  tumblers,  ape- 
carriers  ; 

For  to  these  savages  I  was  addicted, 

To  search  their  natures,  and  make  odd  dis 
coveries  : 

And  here  my  wife,  like  a  she-Mandevile, 

Ventured  in  disquisition  after  me. 

Re-enter  Fly,  with  Lord  Frampul's  robes. 

Nurse.  I  may  look  up,  admire,  I  cannot 

speak 
Yet  to  my  lord. 

Host.  Take  heart  and  breathe,  recover, 
Thou  hast  recovered  me,  who  here    had 

coffined 

Myself  alive  in  a  poor  hostelry, 
In  penance  of  my  wrongs  done  unto  thee, 
Whom  I  long  since  gave  lost. 

Nurse.  So  did  I  you, 
Till  stealing  mine  own  daughter  from  her 

sister, 

I  lighted  on  this  error  hath  cured  all. 
Lord  B.    And  in  that  cure  include  my 
trespass,  mother, 

And  father,  for  my  wife 

Host.  No,  the  Star-chamber. 

Lord  B.  Away  with  that,  you  sour  the 

sweetest  lettice 
Was  ever  tasted. 

Host.  Give  you  joy,  my  son, 
Cast  her  not  off  again. 

Enter  Lovel. 

O  call  me  father, 

Lovel,  and  this  your  mother,  if  you  like. 
But  take  your  mistress  first,  my  child  ;  I 

have  power 
To  give  her  now,  with  her  consent  ;  her 

sister 
Is  given  already  to  your  brother  Beaufort. 


Lov.  Is  this  a  dream  now,  after  my  first 

sleep, 
Or  are  these  phant'sies  made  in  the  Light 

Heart, 
And  sold  in  the  New  Inn  ? 

Host.  Best  go  to  bed, 
And  dream  it  over  all.    Let's  all  go  sleep, 
Each  with  his    turtle.      Fly,   provide   us 

lodgings, 
Get  beds  prepared  ;  you  are  master  now  of 

the  inn, 

The  lord  of  the  Light  Heart,  I  give  it  you. 
Fly  was  my  fellow  gipsy.     All  my  family 
Indeed    were    gipsies,    tapsters,     ostlers, 

chamberlains, 

Reduced  vessels  of  civility. — 
But  here  stands  Prue,  neglected,  best  de 
serving 
Of  all  that  are   in  the  house,  or  in  my 

Heart, 

Whom  though  I  cannot  help  to  a  fit  hus 
band, 

I'll  help  to  that  will  bring  one,  a  just  por 
tion  : 
I  have  two  thousand  pound  in   bank  for 

Prue, 

Call  for  it  when  she  will. 
Lord  B.  And  I  as  much. 
Host.  There's  somewhat  yet,  four  thou 
sand  pound !  that's  better 
Than  sounds  the  proverb,  lfour  bare  legs  in 

a  bed. 
Lov.    Me  and  her  mistress,    she   hath 

power  to  coin 
Up  into  what  she  will. 
Lady  F.  Indefinite  Prue  ! 
Lord  L.  But  I  must  do  the  crowning  act 

of  bounty. 

Host.  What's  that,  my  lord  ? 
Lord  L.  Give  her  myself,  which  here 
By  all  the  holy  vows  of  love  I  do. 
Spare  all  your  promised  portions  ;  she's  a 

dowry 

So  all-sufficient  in  her  virtue  and  manners, 
That  fortune  cannot  add  to  her. 

Pru.  My  lord, 

Your  praises  are  instructions  to  mine  ears, 
Whence  you  have  made  your  wife  to  live 

your  servant. 

Host.  Lights  !  get  us  several  lights  I 
Lov.  Stay,  let  my  mistress 
But  hear  my  vision  sung,   my  dream  of 

beauty, 

Which  I  have  brought,  prepared,  to  bid  us 
joy, 


1  Than  sounds  the  proverb,]  The  proverb  at 
full  is,  "  There  goes  more  to  matrimony  than 
four  bare  legs"  &c. 
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And  light  us  all  to  bed,  'twill  be  instead 
Of  airing  of  the  sheets  with  a  sweet  odour. 
Host.  'Twill  be  an  incense  to  our  sacri 
fice 

Of  love  to-night,  where  I  will  woo  afresh, 
And  like  Maecenas,  having  but  one  wife, 
I'll  marry  her  every  hour  of  life  hereafter.1 
\Exeunt  with  a  song. 


EPILOGUE. 

Plays  in  themselves  have  neither  hopes  nor 

fears; 

Their  fate  is  only  in  their  hearers'  ears : 
If  you  expect  more  than  you  had  to-night, 
The  maker  is  sick  and  sad.     But  do  him 

right ; 
He  meant  to  please  you :  for  he  sent  things 

fit, 

In  all  the  numbers  both  of  sense  and  wit ; 
If  they  have  not  miscarried  !  if  they  have, 
All  that  his  faint  and  faltering  tongue  doth 

crave, 

Is  that  you  not  impute  it  to  his  brain, 
That's  yet  unhurt,  although  set  round  with 

pain, 
It  cannot  long  hold  out.  All  strength  must 

yield  ; 

Yet  judgment  would  the  last  be  in  the  field 
With  a  true  poet.     He  could  have  haled  in 
The  drunkards  and  the  noises  of  the  Inn 
In  his  last  act ;  if  he  had  thought  it  fit 
To  vent  you  vapours  in  the  place  of  wit : 
But  better  'twas  that  they  should  sleep,  or 

spue, 

Than  in  the  scene  to  offend  or  him  or  you. 
This  he  did  think ;  and  this  do  you  forgive : 


1  And  like  Maecenas,  having  but  one  wife, 
ril  marry  her  every  hour  of  life  hereafter.} 

Terentia,  the  wife  of  Maecenas,  is  reported  to 
have  been  not  of  the  most  gentle  and  complying 
manners,  which  necessarily  produced  many 
quarrels  and  reconcilements  between  her  and 
her  husband  :  this  gave  occasion  to  those  words 
of  Seneca  to  which  our  poet  alludes  :  Hunc  fsse, 
qui  uxorem  millies  duxit,  cum  unam  habuerit. 
Epist.  114.  WHAL. 

2  And  had  he  lived  the  care  of  king  and 
queen,  &c.j     This  pathetic  appeal   (of  which 
more    elsewhere)    though    it    never    probably 
reached  the  ears  of  the  audience,  did  not  escape 
those  of  the  king  and  queen.     Charles  hastened 
to  atone  for  his  neglect  of  the  "  sick  and  sorrow 
ing  bard,"  and  sent  him  a  hundred  pounds,  a 
noble  present  in  those  days  ;  for  which  Jonson 
returned  him  thanks  in  an  "  Epigram"  full  of 
gratitude  and  dutiful  affection.     But  the  king's 
kindness  did  not  stop  here  :    he  increased  the 
poet's  salary  from  a  hundred  marks  to  a  hundred 


Whene'er  the  carcass  dies  this  art  will  live. 
And  had  he  lived  the  care  of  king  and 

queen,2 
His  art  in  something  more  yet  bad  been 

seen  ; 
But  mayors  and  shrieves  may  yearly  fill  the 

stage : 
A  king's  or  poet's  birth  doth  ask  an  age. 

Another  EPILOGUE  there  was  made  for 
the  Play  in  the  Poet's  defence,  but  the 
play  lived  not,  in  opinion,  to  have  it 
spoken. 

A  jovial  host,  and  lord  of  the  New  Inn, 
'Clept  the  Light  Heart,  with  all  that  past 

therein, 

Hath  been  the  subject  of  our  play  to-night, 
To  give  the  king  and  queen  and  court 

delight. 
But  then  we  mean  the  court  above  the 

stairs, 
And  past  the  guard  ;  *tien  that  have  more 

of  ears 
Than  eyes  to  judge  us:  such  as  will  not 

hiss 

Because  the  chambermaid  was  named  Cis. 
We  think  it  would  have  served  our  scene  as 

true 
If,    as  it  is,    at  first   we   had  called  her 

Prue,3 

For  any  mystery  we  there  have  found, 
Or  magic  in  the  letters  or  the  sound. 
She  only  meant  was  for  a  girl  of  wit, 
To  whom  her  lady  did  a  province  fit : 
Which  she  would  have  discharged,   and 

done  as  well, 
Had  'she   been  christened   Joyce,   Grace, 

Doll,  or  Nell.* 


pounds,  to  take  place  from  this  very  period  (the 
beginning  of  the  year),  and  to  cheer  his  "  old 
servant's"  heart  still  more,  added  an  annual 
butt  of  canary  to  his  other  favours. 

Would  it  be  believed  (unless  in  Jonson's  case) 
that  in  defiance  of  his  own  words  (still  existing) 
his  enemies  should  have  the  confidence  to 
reduce  this  sum  to  ten  pounds,  and  to  fabricate 
an  insolent  answer  for  the  poet,  patched  up 
from  a  broken  sentence  in  The  Staple  of  Nevjs  ! 

*If,as  it  is,  at  first  ive  had  called  her  Prue.] 
In  the  first  draught  of  the  play  the  chamber 
maid's  name  was  Cicely,  which  it  seems  was  not 
approved  of  by  the  audience,  and  therefore 
altered  by  the  poet  to  Prudence.  In  the  8vo  of 
1631  she  is  called  Cis  through  the  first  and 
second  act. — WHAL. 

4  The  author  has  entered  so  fully  into  the 
characters  and  conduct  of  this  unfortunate 
comedy,  that  little  remains  to  be  said  on  either. 
The  first  act  is  very  well  written,  and  many 
passages  in  it  might  be  pointed  out,  not  only  / 
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ODE1 
(TO  HIMSELF). 

COME  leave  the  loathed  stage, 
And  the  more  loathsome  age  ; 
Where  pride  and  impudence,  in  faction 
knit, 

Usurp  the  chair  of  wit ! 
Indicting  and  arraigning  every  day 
Something  they  call  a  play. 
Let  their  fastidious,  vain 
Commission  of  the  brain 
Run  on  and  rage,  sweat,  censure,  and  con 
demn  ; 

They  were  not  made  for  thee,  less  thou  for 
them. 

Say  that  thou  pour'st  them  wheat, 
And  they  will  acorns  eat ; 
'Twere  simple  fury  still  thyself  to  waste 

On  such  as  have  no  taste  ! 
To  offer  them  a  surfeit  of  pure  bread 

Whose  appetites  are  dead  ! 
No,  give  them  grains  their  fill, 
Husks,  draff  to  drink  and  swill : 
If  they  love  lees,  and  leave  the  lusty  wine, 
Envy  them  not,   their  palate's   with   the 
swine. 

No  doubt  some  mouldy  tale, 
Like  Pericles,  and  stale 
As  the  shrieve's  crusts,   and  nasty  as  his 
fish- 
Scraps  out  of  every  dish 
Thrown  forth,  and  raked  into  the  common 
tub, 
May  keep  up  the  Play-club : 


marked  with  spirit  but  elegance  and  poetic 
feeling  :  even  the  disquisitions  of  Lovel,  though 
intolerable  in  a  drama  of  action,  are  yet,  as 
scholastic  theses,  possessed  of  no  inconsiderable 
degree  of  merit.  The  characters  are,  as  usual, 
correctly  maintained  ;  but  the  inferior  ones  are 
so  ill  conceived  that  more  disgust  than  pleasure 
is  generated  by  the  poet's  rigid  attention  to  the 
suum  cuigue. 

With  respect  to  the  conduct  of  the  piece,  it 
seems  very  extraordinary  that  Jonson  during  his 
elaborate  detail  of  it  should  not  have  been  once 
struck  with  its  palpable  absurdities.  To  pass 
over  the  episode  of  Nick  Stuff 'and his  Pinnacia, 
which  is  merely  ridiculous,  what  must  we  think 
of  a  lord  who  abandons  his  family,  turns  travel 
ling  tinker,  showman,  and  finally  innkeeper, 
because  his  wife  had  brought  him  two  daugh 
ters  !  of  a  lady  who  runs  away  from  her  home, 
leaves  her  title  and  estate  to  her  eldest  daugh 
ter,  steals  her  youngest,  and  sells  her  in  the  dis 
guise  of  a  boy  to  her  own  husband,  whom  she 
does  not  recognise,  and  continues  to  live  with 

VOL.  II. 


There,  sweepings  do  as  well 

As  the  best-ordered  meal ; 
For  who  the  relish  of  these  guests  will  fit, 
Needs  set  them  but  the  alms-basket  of 
wit. 

And  much  good  do't  you  then : 
Brave  plush  and  velvet-men, 
Can  feed  on  orts  ;  and,  safe  in  your  stage- 
clothes, 

Dare  quit,  upon  your  oaths, 
The  stagers  and  the  stage-wrights  too,  your 
peers, 

Of  larding  your  large  ears 
With  their  foul  comic  socks, 
Wrought  upon  twenty  blocks ; 
Which  if  they  are  torn,  and  turned,  and 

patched  enough, 

The  gamesters  share  your  gilt,  and  you 
their  stuff.— 

Leave  things  so  prostitute, 
And  take  the  Alcaic  lute ; 
Or  thine  own  Horace,  or  Anacreon's  lyre ; 

Warm  thee  by  Pindar's  fire : 
And  though  thy  nerves  be  shrunk,  and 
blood  be  cold 

Ere  years  have  made  thee  old, 
Strike  that  disdainful  heat 
Throughout,  to  their  defeat, 
As  curious  fools,  and  envious  of  thy  strain, 
May,    blushing,  swear   no   palsy's  in  thy 
brain. 

But  when  they  hear  thee  sing 
The  glories  of  thy  king, 
His  zeal  to  God,  and  his  just  awe  o'er  men : 
They  may,  blood-shaken  then, 


lim  under  the  appearance  of  a  drunken  Irish 
irse  with  a  patch  over  one  eye  (as  an  effectual 
reen)  and  a  bottle  of  usquebaugh  at  her  girdle  ! 
3ut  it  is  needless  to  proceed — the  fact  seems  to 
)e  that  poor  Jonson,  though  his  faint  and  fal- 
'ering  tongue  could  scarcely  shake  out  a  few 
ines  by  way  of  apology,  yet  clung  with  a  perti- 
lacity,  which  those  who  cannot  pity  and  forgive, 
lave  no  touch  of  human  kindness,  no  knowledge 
:>f  human  feeling,  to  the  fond  hope  that  judg 
ment  was  still  "  in  the  field,"  and  that  the  palsy 
which  had  long  chilled  his  blood,  and  beset  his 
enfeebled  limbs  with  pain,  had  not  seized  the 
ipbler  parts,  nor  injured  the  pristine  sanity  and 
'igour  of  his  mind  : 

Hac  cura  et  cineri  vixit  inusta  suo  1 

1  This  Ode  is  prefaced  with  the  following  ex- 
lanatory  notice : 

"  The  just  indignation  the  author  took  at  the 
ulgar  censure  of  his  play  by  some  malicious 
pectators,  begat  this  following  Ode  to  Himself." 
C  C 
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Feel  such  a  flesh-quake   to  possess  their 
powers 

As  they  shall  cry,  ' '  Like  ours, 
In  sound  of  peace  or  wars, 
No  harp  e'er  hit  the  stars, 
In  tuning  forth  the  acts  of  his  sweet  reign; 
And  raising  Charles  his  chariot  'bove  his 
Wain."* 


AN  ANSWER  TO  THE  ODE, 

Come  leave  the  loathed  Stage,  &c. 
(By  OWEN  FELTHAM.) 

COME  leave  this  saucy  way 
Of  baiting  those  that  pay 
Dear  for  the  sight  of  your  declining  wit : 

'Tis  known  it  is  not  fit, 
That  a  sale    poet,   just    contempt    once 
thrown, 

Should  cry  up  thus  his  own. 
I  wonder  by  what  dower, 
Or  patent,  you  had  power 
From  all  to   rape  a  judgment.      Let   't 

suffice, 

Had  you  been  modest,  you'd  been  granted 
wise. 

'Tis  known  you  can  do  well, 
And  that  you  do  excel, 
As  a  Translator.     But  when  things  require 

A  genius,  and  fire, 
Not  kindled  heretofore  by  others'  pains ; 

As  oft  you've  wanted  brains 
And  art  to  strike  the  white, 
As  you  have  levelled  right  : 
Yet  if  men  vouch  not  things  apocryphal, 
You   bellow,  rave,  and  spatter  round  your 
gall. 


Jug,  Pierce,  Peck,  Fly,  and  all 
Your  jests  so  nominal, 
Are  things  so  far  beneath  an  able  brain, 

As  they  do  throw  a  stain 
Through  all  th'  unlikely  plot,  and  do  dis 
please 

As  deep  as  Pericles, 
Where  yet  there  is  not  laid 
Before  a  chambermaid 
Discourse  so  weighed  as  might  have  served 

of  old 

For  schools,  when  they  of  love  and  valour 
told. 

Why  rage  then  !  when  the  show 
Should  judgment  be  and  know 
ledge,    there  are  in  plush  who  scorn  to 
drudge 

For  stages,  yet  can  judge 
Not  only  poets'  looser  lines,  but  wits, 

And  all  their  perquisits. 
A  gift  as  rich,  as  high 
Is  noble  poesie : 

Yet  though  in  sport  it  be  for  kings  a  play, 
'Tis  next  mechanics,  when  it  works  for  pay. 

Alcseus'  lute  had  none, 

Nor  loose  Anacreon 
Ere  taught  so  bold  assuming  of  the  bays, 

When  they  deserved  no  praise. 
To  rail  men  into  approbation 
Is  new  to  yours  alone : 

And  prospers  not :  for  know, 

Fame  is  as  coy  as  you 
Can  be  disdainful ;  and  who  dares  to  prove 
A  rape  on  her  shall  gather  scorn,  not  love. 

Leave  then  this  humour  vain, 
And  this  more  humorous  strain, 
Where  self-conceit,  and  choler  of  the  blood 
Eclipse  what  else  is  good : 


1  This  "strain  of  defiance,"  which  is  both 
vigorous  and  poetical,  was  not  heard  without 
impatience  by  some  of  the  minor  critics  of  the 
day,  who  took  offence  at  its  "arrogance,"  and 
retorted  on  the  poet  with  more  justice  (it  must 
be  said)  than  humanity.  The  only  piece  on  the 
subject  which  is  come  down  to  us  is  a  kind  of 
parody  of  the  style  and  measure  of  the  ode  by 
Owen  Feltham,  the  author  of  Ttte  Resolves. 

Several  of  the  first  scholars  of  the  time  amused 
themselves  with  putting  this  ode  into  Latin 
verse.  There  is  a  translation  by  Randolph,  and 
another  by  W.  Strode,  whom  Oldys,  in  his  MS. 
notes  to  Langbaine,  calls,  how  correctly  I  know 
not,  "the  University  Orator  o_f  Cambridge,"  is 
now  before  me  in  the  handwriting  of  Sir  Kenelm 
Digby.  The  reader  may  take  the  two  last 
stanzas  as  specimens  of  its  latinity  : 

Hcec  conamina  prostituta  mitte, 
A  Iceeumque  manu  resume  plectrum. 


A  nacreonta,  tuum  Flaccum,  simul  igne  calescas 

Pindaricce  musa : 
Contractusque  licet  nervis,  et  sanguine  lentns, 

Ante  dies  canos, 
Indignante  lyra  cie  calorem  : 
Sic  tenta  modules  ubique  Victor, 
Ut  stolide percontatrix  ac  invida  tnrba, 
Hoc  cerebrumjuret  nullum  quassare  tremorem. 

At  quando  audierint  lyra  accincntem 
Te  magnalia  C&saris  Britanni, 
Quapietate  Deum,  qua  majestate  popellum 

Et  co lit  et  terret; 

Sanguine  stent  quassi,  carnis  tremor  occupet 
artus, 

Quod  lyra  sic  nulla 
Seu  pacem  resonat,  vel  arma  clangat, 
Vere  sidera  pcrforare  posset, 
Quando  gesta  legent  Caroli,currumque  vidc!>unt 
Alterins  Carol:  plaustrum  superare  triumpJio. 
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Then  if  you  please  those  raptures  high  to 
touch, 

Whereof  you  boast  so  much ; 
And  but  forbear  your  crown, 
Till  the  world  puts  it  on : 
No  doubt  from  all  you  may  amazement 

draw, 
Since  braver  theme  no  Phoebus  ever  saw.1 


AN  ANSWER 
TO  BEN  JONSON'S  ODE, 

To  persuade  him  not  to  leave  the  Stage. 
(By  T.  RANDOLPH.) 

BEN,  do  not  leave  the  stage, 
'Cause  'tis  a  loathsome  age  : 
For  pride  and  impudence  will  grow  too 

bold, 

When  they  shall  hear  it  told 
They  frighted  thee  ;   stand  high  as  is  thy 

cause, 

Their  hiss  is  thy  applause : 
More  just  were  thy  disdain, 
Had  they  approved  thy  vein  : 
So  thou  for  them,  and  they  for  thee  were 

born, 

They  to  incense,   and  thou  as  much  to 
scorn. 


Wilt  thou  engross  thy  store 
Of  wheat,  and  pour  no  more, 

Because  their  bacon-brains  have  such  a 

taste, 
As  more  delight  in  mast : 

No!  set  them  forth  a  board  of  dainties, 

full 

As  thy  best  Muse  can  cull ; 
Whilst  they  the  while  do  pine 
And  thirst,  'midst  all  their  wine. 

What  greater  plague  can  hell  itself  devisek 

Than  to  be  willing  thus  to  tantalize  ? 

Thou  canst  not  find  them  stuff 

That  will  be  bad  enough 
To  please  their  palates :  let  'em  them  re 
fuse, 

For  some  Pye-corner  Muse ; 
She  is  too  fair  an  hostess,  'twere  a  sin 

For  them  to  like  thine  Inn  : 

'Twas  made  to  entertain 

Guests  of  a  nobler  strain  ; 
Yet  if  they  will  have  any  of  thy  store, 
Give  them  some  scraps,  and  send  them  from 
thy  door. 

And  let  those  things  in  plush, 

Till  they  be  taught  to  blush, 
Like  what  they  will,  and  more  contented 
be 

With  what  Brome  swept  from  thee.2 
I  know  thy  worth,  and  that  thy  lofty  strains 

Write  not  to  clothes,  but  brains  ; 


1  Whalley  speaks  somewhat  slightly  of  Felt- 
ham  ;  but  his  parody  appears  to  me  to  have  a 
considerable  degree  of  merit,  and  its  good  sense 
and  pertinacity  cannot  be  denied.  A  little  more 
mercy  to  the  sick  and  sorrowful  state  of  the  de 
clining  poet  would  not  have  been  discreditable 
to  him :  but  the  times  were  savage  and  unfeel 
ing,  and  Feltham  found  a  ready  apology  for  his 
severity  in  the  authorized  language  of  con 
troversy  and  crimination.  It  does  not  appear 
that  he  entertained  any  personal  hostility  against 
Jonson,  as  his  name  is  found  among  those  who 
lamented  his  death ; — unless  we  apply  to  him  the 
trite  observation, 

Extinctiis  amabitur,  &c. 

Jonson,  however,  was  not  abandoned  to  his 
enemies.  Randolph,  Carew  (a  poet  whose  merits 
are  not  sufficiently  understood),  Cleveland,  and 
many  others,  came  forward  in  his  defence,  and 
strove  to  temper  and  compose  his  irritated  feel 
ings.  Randolph's  Ode,  which,  like  Feltham's, 
is  a  kind  of  parody  upon  the  original,  is  top 
severe  on  the  public  and  somewhat  too  compli 
mentary  to  the  discarded  play  :  Carew's  little 
poem  is  at  once  kind  and  critical,  and  will  be 
read  with  pleasure. 

8  W ith  what  Brpme swept  from  thee.}  There 
seems  to  have  existed  a  wish  among  the  poet's 


friends  to  embroil  him  with  his  old  servant, 
Richard  Brome :  it  was,  however,  without 
effect,  for  the  "envious  Ben"  continued  to 
esteem  him  to  the  close  of  his  life.  Very  shortly 
after  the  condemnation  of  The  New  Inn,  Brome 
produced  a  successful  piece — this,  if  ever  printed, 
is  lost ;  but  a  second  comedy  ( The  Northern 
Lass),  still  more  successful  perhaps,  which  he 
brought  forward  in  the  same  year,  has  an  ex 
cellent  commendatory  copy  of  verses  by  our 
poet  prefixed  to  it,  in  which  he  terms  the  author 
"  his  old  and  faithful  servant,  and,  by  his  con 
tinued  virtue,  his  loving  friend,  Richard 
Brome." 

In  a  duodecimo  edition  of  Jonson's  minor 
poems,  published  about  three  years  after  his 
death,  the  Ode  to  Himself  \s  given  with  several 
variations  for  the  worse,  and  among  the  rest  the 
jth  and  8th  lines  of  the  third  stanza  are  thus 
impudently  converted  into  personal  satire,  pro 
bably  to  bolster  up  the  passage  quoted  in  this 
note: 

"  Bronte's  sweepings  do  as  well, 
There,  as  his  master's  meal." 

It  is  needless  to  repeat  that  this  could  not  come 
from  Jonson.  The  Ode  is  here  given  as  printed 
under  his  own  eye,  and  he  is  accountable  foi 
nothing  beyond  it 
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But  thy  great  spleen  doth  rise, 
'Cause  moles  will  have  no  eyes  : 
This  only  in  my  Ben  I  faulty  find, 
He's  angry  they'll  not  see  him  that  are 
blind. 

Why  should  the  scene  be  mute, 

'Cause  thou  canst  touch  thy  lute, 
And  string  thy  Horace  ?  let  each  Muse  of 
nine 

Claim  thee,  and  say  Thou'rt  mine. 
Twere  fond  to  let  all  other  flames  expire, 

To  sit  by  Pindar's  fire  : 

For  by  so  strange  neglect, 

I  should  myself  suspect, 
The  palsy  were  as  well  thy  brain's  disease, 
If  they  could  shake  thy  Muse  which  way 
they  please. 

And  though  thou  well  canst  sing 
The  glories  of  thy  King  ; 
And  on  the  wings  of   verse   his  chariot 

bear 

To  heaven,  and  fix  it  there  ; 
Yet  let  thy  Muse  as  well  some  raptures 

raise, 

To  please  him,  as  to  praise. 
I  would  not  have  thee  choose 
Only  a  treble  Muse  ; 
But  have  this  envious,   ignorant    age  to 

know, 

Thou  that  canst  sing  so  high,  canst  reach 
as  low. 


TO  BEN  JONSON, 

Upon  occasion  of  his   Ode  of  Defiance 
annexed  to  his  Play  of  the  New  Inn. 

(Bv  T.  CAREW.) 

'Tis  true,  dear  Ben,  thy  just  chastising 
hand 

Hath  fixed  upon  the  sotted  age  a  brand 

To  their  swoln  pride,  and  empty  scribbling 
due; 

It  can  nor  judge,  nor  write :  and  yet  'tis 
true, 

Thy  comic  Muse  from  the  exalted  line 

Touched  by  the  Alchemist,  doth  since  de 
cline 

From  that  her  zenith,  and  foretels  a  red 


And  blushing  evening,  when  she  goes  to 

bed; 
Yet  such  as  shall  outshine  the  glimmering 

light, 
With  which  all  stars  shall  gild  the  follow 

ing  night, 
Nor  think  it  much  (since  all  thy  eaglets 

may 

Endure  the  sunny  trial)  if  we  say 
This  hath  the  stronger  wing,  or  that  doth 

shine, 
Tricked  up  in  fairer   plumes,  since  all  are 

thine : 

Who  hath  his  flock  of  cackling  geese  com 
pared 
With  thy  tuned   quire  of  swans?  or  else 

who  dared 
To  call  thy  births  deformed  ?  but  if  thou 

bind, 

By  city  custom  or  by  gavel-kind 
In  equal  shares  thy  love  on  all  thy  race, 
We    may   distinguish    of  their  sex    and 

place  ; 
Though  one  hand  form  them,  and  though 

one  brain  strike 

Souls  into  all,  they  are  not  all  alike. 
Why  should  the  follies  then  of  this  dull 

age 
Draw    from   thy  pen    such    an  immodest 

rage, 

As  seems  to  blast  thy  else-immortal  bays, 
When  thine  own  tongue  proclaims  thy  itch 

of  praise  ? 
Such  thirst  will  argue  drought.     No,  let 

be  hurled 

Upon  thy  works,  by  the  detracting  world, 
What  malice  can  suggest:    let  the  rout 

say, 
"The  running  sands  that,  ere  thou  make  a 

play, 
Count  the  slow  minutes,  might  a  Godwin 

frame, 
To  swallow,    when  thou  hast  done,    thy 

shipwrecked  name." 

Let   them   the    dear   expense   of  oil  up 
braid, 
Sucked  by  thy  watchful  lamp,  "  that  hath 

betrayed 
To  theft  the  blood  of  martyred  authors, 

spilt 
Into  thy  ink,  whilst  thou  grow'st  pale  with 

guilt."1 
Repine  not  at  the  taper  s  thrifty  waste, 


*  These  are  the  old  accusations  against  Jonson. 
His  enemies  had  apparently  more  malice  than 
invention,  since  they  merely  repeat  what  Decker 
and  his  party  had  urged  against  him  thirty  years 
before.  This  threadbare  ribaldry  was  thought 


too  valuable  to  be  kept  from  the  readers  of  Shak- 
speare,  and  therefore  they  are  treated  with  it  by 
Messrs.  Steevens  and  Malone  in  a  hundred  dif 
fer  ont  places. 
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That    sleeks    thy    terser    poems;    nor  is 

haste 

Praise,  but  excuse  ;  and  if  thou  overcome 
A  knotty  writer,  bring  the  booty  home : 
Nor  think  it  theft  if  the  rich  spoils,  so  torn 
From   conquered  authors,   be  as  trophies 

worn. 

Let  others  glut  on  the  extorted  praise 
Of  vulgar  breath,  trust  thou  to  after  days : 
Thy  laboured  works  shall  live,  when  Time 

devours 

The  abortive  offspring  of  their  hasty  hours. 
Thoxi  art  not  of  their  rank;  the  quarrel 

lies 
Within  thine  own  verge :    then   let   this 

suffice, 

The  wiser  world  doth  greater  thee  confess 
Than  all  men  else,  than  thyself  only  less. 


ODE  TO  BEN  JONSON, 

Upon  his  Ode  to  Himself. 
(Bv  J.  CLEVELAND.) 

PROCEED  in  thy  brave  rage, 
Which  hath  raised  up  our  stage 
Unto  that  height,  as  Rome  in  all  her  state, 

Or  Greece  might  emulate  ; 
Whose  greatest  senators  did  silent  sit, 

Hear  and  applaud  the  wit, 
Which  those  more  temperate  times, 
Used  when  it  taxed  their  crimes  : 
Socrates  stood,  and  heard  with  true  delight, 
All  that  the  sharp  Athenian  Muse  could 
write 

Against  his  supposed  fault ; 
And  did  digest  the  salt 
That  from  that  full  vein  did  so  freely  flow  : 

And  though  that  we  do  know 
The  Graces  jointly  strove  to  make  that 
breast 
A  temple  for  their  rest,1 


We  must  not  make  thee  less 

Than  Aristophanes : 

He  got  the  start  of  thee  in  time  and  place, 
But  thou  hast  gained  the  goal  in  art  and 
grace. 

But  if  thou  make  thy  feasts 
For  the  high-relished  guests, 
And  that  a  cloud  of  shadows  shall  break  in, 

It  were  almost  a  sin 
To  think  that  thou  shouldst  equally  delight 

Each  several  appetite  ; 
Though  Art  and  Nature  strive 
Thy  banquets  to  contrive  : 
Thou  art  our  whole  Menander,2  and  dost 

looks 

Like  the  old  Greek ;  think,  then,  but  on 
his  Cook.  4 

If  thou  thy  full  cups  bring 
Out  of  the  Muses'  spring, 
And  there  are  some  foul  mouths  had  rather 
drink 

Out  of  the  common  sink  ; 
There  let  them  seek  to  quench  th'  hydro 
pic  thirst, 

Till  the  swoln  humour  burst. 
Let  him  who  daily  steals 
From  thy  most  precious  meals, 
Since  thy  strange  plenty  finds  no  loss  by  it, 
Feed  himself  with  the  fragments  of  thy  wit. 

And  let  those  silken  men 
That  know  not  how  or  when 
To  spend  their  money,  or  their  time,  main 
tain 

With  their  consumed  no-brain, 
Their  barbarous  feeding  on  such  gross  base 
stuff 

As  only  serves  to  puff 
Up  the  weak  empty  mind, 
Like  bubbles,  full  with  wind, 
And  strive  t'  engage  the  scene  with  their 

damned  oaths, 

As   they  do  with  the  privilege  of   their 
clothes. 


1  This  alludes  to  the  well-known  distich  of 
Plato,  which  is  thus  rendered  by  Scaliger : 

"  Ut    templum    Chariies   quod  non    labatur 

haberent, 
Inverters  tuum pectus,  Aristophanes." 

2  "  Ccesar  caUeAT"erettce  'Menander  halfed,' 
because  he  wanted  so  much  of  his  grace  and 
sharpness.     Ben  Jonson  may  well  be  called  our 
Menander  whole,  or  more  :  exceeding   him  as 
much  in  sharpness  and  grace,  as  Terence  wanted 
of  him.  "—I.  C. 

8  "  Ben  Jonson  s  said  to  be  very  like  the  pic 


ture  we  have  of  Menander,  taken  from  an  ancient 
medal."— I.  C. 

*  "  Menander  in  a  fragment  of  one  of  his 
Comedies,  makes  his  cook  speak  after  this  man 
ner  of  the  diversity  of  tastes,  viz.  : 

What  is  his  usual  fare? 

What  countryman  is  he? 

These  things  'tis  meet  th  *  cook  should  scan: 
For  such  nice  guests  as  in  the  isles  are  bred, 
With  various  sorts  of  fresh  fish  nourished, 
In  salt  meat  take  little  or  no  delight, 
But  taste  them  with  fastidious  appetite." — I.  C. 
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Whilst  thou  tak'st  that  high  spirit, 
Well  purchased  by  thy  merit  : 
Great  Prince  of  Poets,  though  thy  head  be 
gray, 

Crown  it  with  Delphic  bay, 
And  from  the  chief  [pin]  in  Apollo's  quire, 

Take  down  thy  best  tuned  lyre, 
Whose  sound  shall  pierce  so  far 
It  shall  strike  out  the  star, 
Which  fabulous  Greece  durst  fix  in  heaven, 

whilst  thine, 

With  all  due  glory,  here  on  earth  shall 
shine* 


Sing,  English  Horace,  sing 
The  wonders  of  thy  King  ; 
Whilst  his  triumphant  chariot  runs   his 
whole 

Bright  course  about  each  pole : 
Sing  down  the  Roman  harper ;  he  shall 
rain 

His  bounties  on  thy  vein  ; 
And  with  his  golden  rays, 
So  gild  thy  glorious  bays, 
That  Fame  shall  bear  on  her  unwearied 

wing, 
What  the  best  Poet  sung  of  the  best  King. 


The  Magnetic  Lady;   or,  Humours 
Reconciled. 


THE  MAGNETIC  LADY.]  This  comedy  was  brought  out  at  the  Black  Friars  in 
1632,  the  licence  for  performing  it  bearing  date  the  xath  October  of  that  year.  "It 
was  generally  accounted  (Langbaine  says)  an  excellent  play,  though  in  the  poet's  days 
it  found  some  enemies."  So  indeed  did  everything  written  by  Jonson  :  for  "the 
envious  Ben"  (who  was  nevertheless  more  liberal,  not  to  say  lavish,  of  his  praise  than 
any  writer  before  or  since  his  time),  was  unremittingly  pursued  by  a  hostile  party  who 
sickened  at  his  triumphs  and  insulted  over  his  calamities. 

Among  Howell's  Letters  there  is  one  to  our  author,  which  notices  this  play. 

"Father  Ben. — Nullum  fit  magnum  ingenium  sine  mixtura  dementice  ;  there's  no 
great  wit  without  some  mixture  of  madness,  so  saith  the  philosopher,  nor  was  he  a  fool  who 
answered,  Necparvum  sine  mixtura  stultifies;  nor  small  wit  without  some  allay  of  foolish 
ness.  Touching  the  first  it  is  verified  in  you,  for  I  find  that  you  have  been  oftentimes 
mad  :  you  were  mad  when  you  writ  your  Fox,  and  madder  when  you  writ  your  Alche 
mist  ;  you  were  mad  when  you  writ  Catiline,  and  stark  mad  when  you  writ  Sejanus  ; 
but  when  you  writ  your  Epigrams  and  the  Magnetic  Lady  you  were  not  so  mad.  Inso 
much  that  I  perceive  there  be  degrees  of  madness  in  you.  Excuse  me  that  I  am  so  free 
with  you.  The  madness  I  mean  is  that  divine  fury,  that  heating  and  heightening  spirit 
which  Ovid  speaks  of." 

This  letter,  which  is  dated  West.,  zjth  Jan.  1629,  nearly  two  years  previous  to  the 
date  already  assigned  to  the  Magnetic  Lady,  might  contribute  to  weaken  our  confidence 
in  the  official  documents  of  Sir  H.  Herbert,  were  not  the  discrepancy  satisfactorily 
accounted  for  by  Oldys.  He  tells  us  in  his  manuscript  notes  to  Langbaine,  that  Howell 
first  published  his  letters  without  any  dates,  and  that  when  he  attempted  to  subjoin, 
them  in  his  subsequent  editions  he  confounded  the  time  :  "hence,"  says  he,  "so  many 
errors  in  their  dates." 

There  is  yet  another  circumstance  to  be  mentioned  respecting  this  play.  On  its  first 
appearance  it  gave  great  offence  by  its  oaths.  For  these  the  actors  were  called  before 
the  High  Commission  Court,  and  severely  censured.  As  the  author  was  sick  in  bed, 
they  boldly  laid  the  fault  on  him  ;  Jonson,  however,  completely  justified  himself  from 
this  atrocious  charge,  as  did  the  Master  of  the  Revels,  on  whom  they  had  next  the 
audacity  to  lay  it  ;  and  the  players  then  "  humbly  confessed  that  they  had  themselves 
interpolated  the  offensive  passages."  For  this  curious  circumstance,  which  is  important 
on  many  accounts,  we  are  indebted  to  the  Office-book  of  Sir  Henry  Herbert. — See  Shak. 
vol.  ii.  p.  380. 

The  Magnetic  Lady  was  first  published  in  the  second  fol.,  and  bears  date  1640, 
three  years  at  least  after  Jonson's  death  :  when  the  editor,  as  I  should  have  remarked 
of  all  the  plays  collected  in  that  volume,  had  forgotten  how  the  author  spelt  his  name. 
It  had  originally  this  motto  subjoined  to  the  title,  to  which  it  is  not  ill  adapted  ; 

"  Jam  lapides  situs  ardor  agit,  ferrumque  Unetur 
Illecebris" — Claud,  de  Magnet. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


Compass,  a  scholar  mathematic. 
Captain  Ironside,  his  brother,  a  soldier. 
Parson  Palate,  prelate  of  the  parish. 
Rut,  physician  to  Lady  Loadstone. 
Tim  Item,  his  apothecary. 
Sir  Diaphanous  Silkworm,  a  courtier. 
Practice,  a  lawyer. 

Sir  Moth  Interest,  an  usurer,  or  money- 
bawd. 


Bias,  a  vi-politic,  or  sub-secretary. 
Needle,  the  lady's  steward  and  tailor. 

Lady  Loadstone,  the  Magnetic  Lady. 
Polish,  her  gossip  and  she-parasite. 
Placentia,  her  niece. 
Pleasance,  her  waiting-woman. 
Keep,  the  niece's  nurse. 
Chair,  the  midwife. 


Servant  to  Sir  Moth,  Serjeants,  &c. 

The  Chorus  (Probee,  Damplay,  and  Boy  of  the  house]  by  way  tf/"  Induction. 
SCENE,  London. 


The  Induction,  or  Chorus. 


The  Stage. 

Enter  Master  Probee  and  Master  Damplay, 
met  by  a  Boy  of  the  house. 

Boy.  What  do  you  lack,1  gentlemen, 
what  is't  you  lack?  any  fine  fancies,  figures, 
humours,  characters,  ideas,  definitions  of 
lords  and  ladies?  Waiting-women,  para 
sites,  knights,  captains,  courtiers,  lawyers? 
what  do  you  lack  ? 

Pro.  A  pretty  prompt  boy  for  the  poetic 
shopl 

Dam.  And  a  bold !  Where's  one  of 
your  masters,  sirrah,  the  poet? 

Boy.  Which  of  them,  sir?  we  have 
divers  that  drive  that  trade  now:  poets, 
poetaccios,  poetasters,  poetitos 

Dam.  And  all  haberdashers  of  small 
wit,  I  presume  ;  we  would  speak  with  the 
poet  of  the  day,  boy. 

Boy.  Sir,  he  is  not  here.2  But  I  have 
the  dominion  of  the  shop  for  this  time, 
under  him,  and  can  shew  you  all  the 
variety  the  stage  will  afford  for  the  present. 

Pro.  Therein  you  will  express  your  own 
good  parts,  boy. 


1  What  do  you  lack  ?]  The  boy  uses  the  lan- 
lage  of  the  petty  traders  of  the  time,  and  the 
hers  continue  the  allusion. 

*  Sir,  he  is  not  here.]  Jonson  always  attended 


Dam.  And  tie  us  two  to  you  for  the 
gentle  office. 

Pro.  We  are  a  pair  of  public  persons 
(this  gentleman  and  myself)  that  are  sent 
thus  coupled  unto  you  upon  state  business. 

Boy.  It  concerns  but  the  state  of  the 
stage,  I  hope. 

Dam.  O,  you  shall  know  that  by 
degrees,  boy.  No  man  leaps  into  a  busi 
ness  of  state  without  fording  first  the  state 
of  the  business. 

Pro.  We  are  sent  unto  you,  indeed, 
from  the  people. 

Boy.  The  people !  which  side  of  the 
people  ? 

Dam.  The  venison  side,  if  you  know  it, 
boy. 

Boy.  That's  the  left  side.  I  had  rather 
they  had  been  the  right. 

Pro.  So  they  are.  Not  the  faeces  or 
grounds  of  your  people,  that  sit  in  the 
oblique  caves  and  wedges  of  your  house, 
your  sinful  sixpenny  mechanics 

Dam.  But  the  better  and  braver  sort  of 
your  people,  plush  and  velvet  outsides ! 
that  stick  your  house  round  like  so  many 
eminences 


the  first  representation  of  his  pieces  when  it  was 
in  his  power.  He  was  now  bedridden  :  his  last 
appearance  in  the  theatre  seems  to  have  been  in 
1625,  when  the  Staple  of  News  was  brought 
forward. 


INDUCT.] 
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Boy.  Of  clothes,  not  understandings  ! 
they  are  at  pawn.  Well,  I  take  these  as 
a  part  of  your  people  though  ;  what  bring 
you  to  me  from  these  people  ? 

Dam.  You  have  heard,  boy,  the  ancient 
poets  had  it  in  their  purpose  still  to  please 
this  people. 

Pro.  Ay,  their  chief  aim  was 

Dam.  Populo  ut  placerent  .-—if  he  un 
derstands  so  much. — 

Bov.  Quas  fecissent  fabulas. — I  under 
stand  that  since  I  learned  Terence  in  the 
third  form  at  Westminster.  Go  on,  sir. 

Pro.  Now,  these  people  have  employed 
us  to  you  in  all  their  names,  to  entreat  an 
excellent  play  from  you. 

Dam.  For  they  have  had  very  mean 
ones  from  this  shop  of  late,  the  stage  as 
you  call  it. 

Boy.  Troth,  gentlemen,  I  have  no  wares 
which  I  dare  thrust  upon  the  people  with 
praise.  But  this,  such  as  it  is,  I  will 
venture  with  your  people,  your  gay  gallant 
people  :  so  as  you  again  will  undertake 
for  them  that  they  shall  know  a  good  play 
when  they  hear  it ;  and  will  have  the 
conscience  and  ingenuity  beside  to  confess 
it. 

Pro.  We'll  pass  our  words  for  that ; 
you  shall  have  a  brace  of  us  to  engage 
ourselves. 

Boy.  You'll  tender  your  names,  gentle 
men,  to  our  book  then  ? 

Dam.  Yes ;  here's  Master  Probee,  a 
man  of  most  powerful  speech,  and  parts  to 
persuade. 

Pro.  And  Master  Damplay  will  make 
good  all  he  undertakes. 

Boy.  Good  Master  Probee,  and  Master 
Damplay  !  I  like  your  securities  :  whence 
do  you  write  yourselves  ? 

Pro.    Of     London,     gentlemen ;     but 


1  Without  a  Aortal,   or   Vitruvius.]     This 
simple  passage,  in  which  the  boy  merely  repeats 
the   terms   of  the  preceding   speech,  affords  a 
curious  specimen  of  the   spirit  in   which    our 
author  is  read.      After  portal  an  accidental 
break  occurs  in  the  folio,  just  sufficient  to  con 
tain  one  letter  ;  this  Dr.  Farmer  (the  most  liberal 
of  critics)  seriously  proposes  to  fill  up  with  the 
name  of  Inigo  Jones,  "  because  Jonson  seems  to 
have  levelled  a  sneer  at  him  in  this  place  !" 

2  The  author  beginning  his  studies  of  this 
kind  -with  Every  Man  in  his  Humour.]    We 
must  except  those  pieces  which  were  offered  to 
the  stage  before  that  play,  and  which  did  not 
succeed  so  well.     The  Case  is  Altered  has,  I 
think,  plain  marks  of  being  one  of  his  earlier 
compositions. — WHAL. 

Had  Whalley  already  forgotten  that  the  second 


knights'  brothers  and  knights'  friends,  I 
assure  you. 

Dam.  And  knights'  fellows  too  :  every 
poet  writes  squire  now. 

Boy.  You  are  good  names!  very  good 
men  both  of  you  ;  I  accept  you. 

Dam.  And  what  is  the  title  of  your  play 
here,  The  Magnetic  Lady  ? 

Boy.  Yes,  sir,  an  attractive  title  the 
author  has  given  it. 

Pro.  A  magnete,  I  warrant  you. 

Dam.  O  no,  from  magnus,  magna, 
magnum. 

Boy.  This  gentleman  hath  found  the 
true  magnitude 

Dam.  Of  his  portal  or  entry  to  the 
work,  according  to  Vitruvius. 

Boy.  Sir,  all  our  work  is  done  without  a 
portal,1  or  Vitruvius.  In  foro,  as  a  true 
comedy  should  be.  And  what  is  con 
cealed  within,  is  brought  out  and  made 
present  by  report. 

Dam.  We  see  not  that  always  observed 
by  your  authors  of  these  times  ;  or  scarce 
any  other. 

Boy.  Where  it  is  not  at  all  known,  how 
should  it  be  observed  ?  The  most  of  those 
your  people  call  authors  never  dreamt  of 
any  decorum,  or  what  was  proper  in  the 
scene  ;  but  grope  at  it  in  the  dark,  and 
feel  or  fumble  for  it.  I  speak  it  both  with 
their  leave  and  the  leave  of  your  people. 

Dam.  But  why  Humours  Reconciled,  I 
would  fain  know  ? 

Boy.  I  can  satisfy  you  there  too,  if  you  will. 
But  perhaps  you  desire  not  to  be  satisfied. 

Dam.  No!  why  should  you  conceive  so, 
boy? 

Boy.  My  conceit  is  not  ripe  yet ;  I'll  tell 
you  that  anon.  The  author  beginning  his 
studies  of  this  kind  with  Every  Man  in  his 
Humour  ;2  and  after,  Every  Man  out  of  his 


title  of  this  play  is  HUMOURS  RECONCILED  !  To 
this  Jonson  alludes.  Mr.  Malone,  who  pro 
bably  never  read  more  of  The  Magnetic  Lady 
than  this  quotation,  makes  a  notable  use  of  it. 
Jonson,  he  says,  admits  that  Every  Man  in  his 
Humour  was  his  first  play,  and  as  this  was 
brought  out  by  Shakspeare,  to  whose  kind  inter 
vention  alone  old  Ben  owed  his  introduction  to 
the  stage,  it  furnishes  a  manifest  proof  of  his 
ingratitude  to  his  benefactor,  whom  "he  perse 
cuted  during  his  life  with  much  clumsy  sarcasm 
and  malevolent  reflection."  This  would  be  very 
well  had  it  contained  one  syllable  of  truth,  and 
had  not  Mr.  Malone  himself  produced  the  titles 
of  several  pieces  written  either  wholly  or  in  part 
by  Jonson,  previously  to  the  Comedy  which  he 
here  asserts  to  be  the  first  of  his  dramatic 
efforts. 
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Humour ;  and  since  continuing  in  all  his 
plays,  especially  those  of  the  comic  thread, 
whereof  the  New  Inn  was  the  last,  some 
recent  humours  still,  or  manners  of  men, 
that  went  along  with  the  times ;  finding 
himself  now  near  the  close,  or  shutting  up 
of  his  circle,  hath  fancied  to  himself  in  idea 
this  Magnetic  Mistress:  a  lady,  a  brave 
bountiful  housekeeper,  and  a  virtuous 
widow;  who  having  a  young  niece  ripe 
for  a  man  and  marriageable,  he  makes 
that  his  centre  attractive,  to  draw  thither 
a  diversity  of  guests,  all  persons  of  dif 
ferent  humours,  to  make  up  his  perimeter. 
And  this  he  hath  called  HUMOURS  RECON 
CILED. 

Pro.  A  bold  undertaking,  and  far  greater 
than  the  reconciliation  of  both  Churches  ; 
the  quarrel  between  humours  having  been 
much  the  ancienter ;  and.inmypooropinion, 
the  root  of  all  schism  and  faction  both  in 
Church  and  Commonwealth. 

Boy.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  many  wise 
men  that  meet  at  this  shop  still  ;  but  how 
he  will  speed  in  it  we  cannot  tell,  and  he 
himself,  it  seems,  less  cares ;  for  he  will 
not  be  entreated  by  us  to  give  it  a  prologue. 
He  has  lost  too  much  that  way  already,  he 
says.  He  will  not  woo  the  gentile  igno 
rance  so  much.1  But  careless  of  all  vulgar 
censure,  as  not  depending  on  common 
approbation,  he  is  confident  it  shall  super- 
please  judicious  spectators,  and  to  them  ne 


eaves  it  to  work  with  the  rest,  by  example 
r  otherwise. 

Dam.  He  may  be  deceived  in  that,  boy  ; 
ew  follow  examples  now,  especially  if  they 
be  good. 

Boy.  The  play  is  ready  to  begin,  gen- 
lemen  ;  I  tell  you,  lest  you  might  defraud 
he  expectation  of  the  people,  for  whom 
you  are  delegates :  please  you  take  a 
couple  of  seats,  and  plant  yourselves  hero 
as  near  my  standing  as  you  can  :  fly  every 
thing  you  see  to  the  mark,  and  censure  it 
freely  ;  so  you  interrupt  not  the  series  or 
thread  of  the  argument,  to  breaker  pucker 
t  with  unnecessary  questions.  For  I  must 
tell  you  (not  out  of  mine  own  dictamen, 
but  the  author's)  a  good  play  is  like  a  skein 
of  silk  ;  which,  if  you  take  by  the  right 
end,  you  may  wind  off  at  pleasure  on  the 
bottom  or  card  of  your  discourse  in  a  tale 
or  so,  how  you  will ;  but  if  you  light  on 
the  wrong  end  you  will  pull  all  into  a  knot 
or  elf-lock  ;  which  nothing  but  the  shears 
or  a  candle  will  undo  or  separate. 

Dam.  Stay  !  who  be  these,  I  pray  you  ? 

Boy.  Because  it  is  your  first  question, 
and  these  be  the  prime  persons,  it  would 
in  civility  require  an  answer  :  but  I  have 
heard  the  poet  affirm  that  to  be  the  most 
unlucky  scene  in  a  play  which  needs  an 
interpreter ;  especially  when  the  auditory 
are  awake  :  and  such  are  you,  he  pre 
sumes  ;  ergo 


1  He  will  not  woo,  &c.]  It  has  been  already 
observed  that  pur  poet  was  a  great  admirer  and 
imitator  of  Aristophanes.  Under  the  shelter  of 
his  undisputed  authority  he  probably  indulged 
in  many  sarcasms  on  the  public  taste,  which  he 
would  not  so  freely  have  hazarded  on  his  own. 
In  his  comedies  the  prcegrandis  senex  frequently 
drops  the  mask  and  comes  forward  (in  what  the 
ancients  called  the  parabasis  of  the  piece)  in 
propria  persona,  to  assert  his  own  claims  to 
favour,  and  question  the  impartiality  or  the 
judgment  of  his  hearers.  The  passage  in  the 
text  is  a  pretty  close  imitation  of  what  Aristo 
phanes  urges  in  The  Clouds : 

O<mj  ouy  TOVTOuri  y«A$,  TOIS  t/xois  /AIJ  x«"P«"»' 


Hi/  5'  e/xoi  K<u  TOIO-II/  e/jtots  ev<f>paii/rj(r0'  evprj/uiairiv, 
Es  ras  (opas  ra?  erepas  ev  $poreiv  SoKTj<reTe. 

Ver.  560. 

There  is  more  to  the  same  purpose  in  this  speech  ; 
in  the  Pax,  and  several  others  of  his  plays,  he 
addresses  the  audience  with  yet  greater  freedom. 
The  English  stage  was  not  perhaps  at  this  time 
greatly  behind  that  of  Athens  in  refinement  and 
propriety  of  conduct ;  yet  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  Aristophanes  was  not  heard  with  far 
more  complacency  than  Jonson,  who  suffered 
continually  from  those  reflections,  which  no  con 
sideration  could  deter  him  from  renewing. 

The  allusion  to  what  he  had  lost  by  his  pro 
logues  is  easily  understood. 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE  I.— The  Street  before  Lady 
Loadstone's  House. 

Enter  Compass  and  Captain  Ironside, 
meeting. 

Com.  Welcome,  good  Captain  Ironside, 

and  brother ; 
You  shall  along  with  me.     I  am  lodged 

hard  by 

Here,  at  a  noble  lady's  house  in  the  street, 
The  Lady  Loadstone's,  one  will  bid  us  wel 
come; 
Where  there  are  gentlewomen  and  male 

guests 

Of  several  humours,  carriage,  constitution, 
Profession  too  ;  but  so  diametral 
One  to  another,  and  so  much  opposed, 
As  if  I  can  but  hold  them  all  together, 
And  draw  them  to  a  sufferance  of  them 
selves, 

But  till  the  dissolution  of  the  dinner, 
I  shall  have  just  occasion  to  believe 
My  wit  is  magisterial ;  and  ourselves 
Take  infinite  delight  in  the  success. 

Iron.  Troth,  brother  Compass,  you  shall 

pardon  me ; 

I  love  not  so  to  multiply  acquaintance 
At  a  meal's  cost ;  'twill  take  off  o'  my  free 
dom 

So  much  ;  or  bind  me  to  the  least  obser 
vance. 
Com.  Why,  Ironside,  you  know  I  am  a 

scholar, 

And  part  a  soldier  ;  I  have  been  employed 
By  some  the  greatest  statesmen  of  the  king 
dom, 

These  many  years  ;  and  in  my  time  con 
versed 

With  sundry  humours,  suiting  so  myself 
To  company,  as  honest  men  and  knaves, 
Good-fellows,  hypocrites,  all  sorts  of  people, 
Though  never  so  divided  in  themselves, 
Have  studied  to  agi-ee  still  in  the  usage 
And  handling  of  me,  which  hath  been  fair 

too. 

Iron.  Sir,  I  confess  you  to  be  one  well 
read 


In  men  and  manners  ;  and  that  usually, 
The  most  ungoverned  persons,  you  being 

present, 

Rather  subject  themselves  unto  your  cen 
sure 

Than  give  you  least  occasion  of  distaste, 
By  making  you  the  subject  of  their  mirth. 
But  to  deal  plainly  with  you,  as  a  brother, 
Whenever  I  distrust  in  my  own  valour, 
I'll  never  bear  me  on  another's  wit, 
Or  offer  to  bring  off  or  save  myself 
On  the  opinion  of  your  judgment,  gravity, 
Discretion,  or  what  else.    But,  being  away, 
You  are  sure  to  have  less  wit-work,  gentle 

brother, 

My  humour  being  as  stubborn  as  the  rest, 
And  as  unmanageable. 

Com.  You  do  mistake 
My  caract  of  your  friendship  all  this  while, 
Or  at  what  rate  I  reckon  your  assistance; 
Knowing  by  long  experience,  to  such  ani 
mals, 
Half-hearted  creatures  as  these  are,  your 

fox  there,1 
Unkennelled    with    a    choleric,     ghastly 

aspect, 

On  two  or  three  comminatory  terms, 
Would  run    their    fears    to    any  hole  of 

shelter, 
Worth  a  day's  laughter  !    I  am  for  the 

sport ; 
For  nothing  else. 

Iron.  But,  brother,  I  have  seen 
A  coward  meeting  with  a  man  as  valiant 
As  our  St.  George,  not  knowing  him  to  be 

such, 

Or  having  least  opinion  that  he  was  so, 
Set  to  him  roundly,  ay,  and  swinge  him 

soundly : 

And  in  the  virtue  of  that  error,  having 
Once  overcome,  resolved  for  ever  after 
To  err ;  and  think  no  person,  nor  no  crea 
ture 

More  valiant  than  himself. 
Com.  I  think  that  too  : 
But,  brother,  could  I  over  entreat  you, 
I  have  some  little  plot  upon  the  rest, 


1  Your  fox  there,]  ie.,  your  sword.      See 
vol.  ii.  p.  i68£. 
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If  you  would  be  contented  to  endure 

A  sliding  reprehension  at  my  hands, 

To  hear  yourself  or  your  profession  glanced 

at 

In  a  few  slighting  terms  ;  it  would  beget 
Me  such  a  main  authority  on  the  bye, 
And  do  yourself  no  disrepute  at  all. 

Iron.  Compass,   I  know  that   universal 

causes 

In  nature  produce  nothing,  but  as  meeting 
Particular  causes  to  determine  those, 
And  specify  their  acts.    This  is  a  piece 
Of  Oxford  science,  stays  with  me  e'er  since 
I  left  that  place  ;  and  I  have  often  found 
The  truth  thereof  in  my  [own]  private  pas 
sions  : 

For  I  do  never  feel  myself  perturbed 
With  any  general  words  'gainst  my  profes 
sion, 

Unless  by  some  smart  stroke  upon  myself 
They  do  awake  and  stir  me:  else,  to  wise 
And  well  experienced  men,  words  do  not 

signify;1 

They  have  no  power,  save  with  dull  gram 
marians, 
Whose  souls  are  nought  but  a  syntaxis  of 

them. 
Com.  Here  comes  our  parson,   Parson 

Palate  here, 

A  venerable  youth  (I  must  salute  him), 
And  a    great    clerk !    he's  going    to  the 

ladies : 
And  though  you  see  him  thus,  without  his 

cope, 
I  do  assure  you  he's  our  parish  pope. 

Enter  Palate. 

God    save  my    reverend    clergy,    Parson 

Palate ! 
Pal.  The  witty  Master  Compass !  how 

is't  with  you  ? 
Com.  My  lady  stays  for  you,  and  for  your 

counsel, 
Touching    her  niece,    Mistress    Placentia 

Steel, 

Who  strikes  the  fire  of  full  fourteen  to-day, 
Ripe  for  a  husband ! 
Pal.  Ay,  she  chimes,  she  chimes. 


Saw  you  the  Doctor  Rut,  the  house  phy 
sician? 

He's  sent  for  too. 
Com.  To  council !  time  you  were  there : 

Make  haste  and  give  it  a  round  quick  dis 
patch, 

That  we  may  go  to  dinner  betimes,  parson; 

And  drink  a  health   or  two  more  to   the 
business.  [Exit  Palate. 

Iron.  This  is  a  strange  put-off:  a  reve 
rend  youth! 

You  use  him  most  surreverently  methinks. 

What  call  you  him  ?  Palate  Please,  or  Par 
son  Palate? 

Com.  All's  one,  but  shorter.     I  can  give 
you  his  character. 

"  He  is  the  prelate  of  the  parish  here, 
And  governs  all  the  dames,  appoints  the 

cheer, 
Writes  down  the  bills  of  fare,  pricks  all 

the  guests, 
Makes  all  the  matches  and  the  marriage 

feasts 
Within  the  ward  :  draws  all  the  parish 

wills, 
Designs  the  legacies,    and  strokes   the 

gills 
Of  the  chief  mourners  :   and,   whoever 

lacks, 

Of  all  the  kindred  he  hath  first  his  blacks. 
Thus  holds  he  weddings  up  and  burials 
As  his  main  tithing  ;  with   the  gossips' 

stalls, 
Their  pews  ;  he's  top  still  at  the  public 

mess; 

Comforts  the  widow  and  the  fatherless 
In  funeral  sack  ;   sits  'bove  the  alder 
man  ; 

For  of  the  wardmote  quest,  he  better  can 
The  mystery,2  than  the  Levitic  law  : 
That  piece  of  clerkship  doth  his  vestry 

awe. 

He  is,  as  he  conceives  himself,  a  fine, 
Well  furnished,  and  apparelled  divine." 

Iron.  Who  made  this  Epigram,  you? 
Com.  No,  a  great  clerk 
As  any  is  of  his  bulk,  Ben  Jonson,3  made 


1  Words  do  not  signify  ;]    The  folio  reads  but 
signify,  which  Whalley  properly  corrected  in  his 
copy.     There  are  scarcely  any  two  words  so  fre 
quently  mistaken  for  each  other   by    the    old 
printers  as  not  and  but. 
*  For  of  tlie  wardmote  guest,  he  better  can 
The  mystery,  &c.]    This  is  not  the  potential 
of  some  verb,  but  the  present  of  the  Saxon  term 
for  know,   or  comprehend,    used    by  pur    old 
Writers  (whom  the  poet  here  imitates)  in  all  its 


inflections.     Jonson  seems  to  have  had  Chaucer's 
Monk  in  his  thoughts. 

A  great  clerk 

As  any  is  of  his  bulk,  Ben  Jonson,}  There  is 
a  similar  allusion  to  the  poet's  extraordinary  cor 
pulency  in  one  of  his  Masques.  It  was  in  some 
measure  the  effect  of  disease ;  for  he  was  of  a 
dropsical  habit  of  body.  In  the  Chorus  to  the 
third  act  of  this  play  he  is  called  " an  overgrown 
and  superannuated  poet." 
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Iron.    But  what's  the  other  character, 

Doctor  Rut  ? 
Com.  The  same  man  made  them  both  ; 

but  his  is  shorter, 
And  not  in  rhyme,  but  blanks.  I'll  tell  you 

that  too. 


•  physician  to  the  family  : 
rod  alone,  ascribes  to  na- 


' '  Rut  is  a  youn 

That,  letting  ' 
ture 

More  than  her  share  j1  licentious  in  dis 
course, 

And  in  his  life  a  profest  voluptuary  ; 

The  slave  of  money,  a  buffoon  in  man 
ners  ; 

Obscene  in  language,  which  he  vents  for 
wit ; 

Is  saucy  in  his  logics  and  disputing, 

Is  anything  but  civil,  or  a  man " 

Re-enter  Palate  with  Rut  and  Lady  Load 
stone,  in  discourse. 

See  here  they  are  1  and  walking  with  my 

lady 

In  consultation  afore  the  door  ; 
We  will  slip  in  as  if  we  saw  them  not. 

[Iron,  and  Com.  go  into  the  house. 
Lady  L.  Ay,  'tis  his  fault  she's  not  be 
stowed, 

My  brother  Interest's. 
Pal.  Who,  old  Sir  Moth  ? 
Lady  L.  He  keeps  off  all  her  suitors, 

keeps  the  portion 

Still  in  his  hands  ;  and  will  not  part  withal, 
On  any  terms. 

Pal.  Hinc  ill<z  lachrymce  : 
Thence  flows  the  cause  of  the  main  grie 
vance. 

Rut.  That!— 

It  is  a  main  one  ;  how  much  is  the  portion? 
Lady  L.  No  petty  sum. 
Pal.  But  sixteen  thousand  pound. 
Rut.  He  should  be  forced,   madam,  to 

lay  it  down  : 
When  is  it  payable? 

Lady  L.  When  she  is  married. 
Pal.  Marry  her,  marry  her,  madam. 
Rut.  Get  her  married. 

Lose  not  a  day,  an  hour 

Pal.  Not  a  minute. 

Pursue  your  project  real.   Master  Compass 
Advised  you  too  :  he  is  the  perfect  instru 
ment 
Your  ladyship  should  sail  by. 


Rut.  Master  Compass 
Is  a  fine  witty  man  ;  I  saw  him  go  in  now. 
Lady  L.   Is  he  gone  in  ? 
Pal.  Yes,  and  a  feather  with  him  ; 
He  seems  a  soldier. 
Rut.  Some  new  suitor,  madam. 
Lady  L.    I  am    beholden  to  him;   he 

brings  ever 

Variety  of  good  persons  to  my  table, 
And  I  must  thank  him,  though  my  brother 

Interest 
Dislike  of  it  a  little. 

Pal.  He  likes  nothing 
That  runs  your  way. 

Rut.  Troth,  and  the  other  cares  not. 
He'll  go  his  own  way,  if  he  think  it  right. 
Lady  L.  He's  a  true  friend :  and  there  i:; 

Master  Practice, 
The  fine  young  man  of  law,  comes  to  the 

house  : 
My  brother  brooks  him  not,  because  he 

thinks 

He  is  by  me  assigned  for  my  niece  : 
He  will  not  hear  of  it. 

Rut.  Not  of  that  ear ; 
But  yet  your  ladyship  doth  wisely  in  it. 
Pal.  'Twill  make  him  to  lay  down  the 

portion  sooner, 
If  he  but  dream  you'll  match  her  with  a 

lawyer. 
Lady  L.  So  Master  Compass  says.    It  is 

between 
The  lawyer  and  the  courtier,  which  shall 

have  her. 

Pal.  Who,  Sir  Diaphanous  Silkworm? 
Rut.  A  fine  gentleman, 
Old  Master  Silkworm's  heir. 
Pal.  And  a  neat  courtier, 
Of  a  most  elegant  thread. 

Lady  L.  And  so  my  gossip 
Polish  assures  me.     Here  she  comes. — 

Enter  Mistress  Polish. 

Good  Polish, 
Welcome  in  troth  !  how  dost  thou,  gentle 

Polish  ? 

Rut.  Who's  this  ?  [Aside  to  Palate. 

Pal.  Dame  Polish,  her  she-parasite, 
Her  talking,  soothing,  sometime  governing 

gossip. 
Pol.    Your   ladyship    is    still  the  Lady 

Loadstone, 

That  draws,  and  draws  unto  you,  guests  of 
all  sorts  ; 


1  That,  letting  God  alone,  ascribes  to  nature    Bacon  ;    and  our  old  bard  too  tells  us  of  his 
More  than  her  share;]      Something  of  the!  "doctour  of  phisike,"  that 

:  His  studie  \vas  butlitel  on  the  Bible." — WHAU. 


same  kind  is  observed  of  physicians  by  Lord 
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The  courtiers,  and  the  soldiers,   and  the 

scholars, 

The  travellers,  physicians,  and  divines, 
As  Doctor  Ridley  wrote,  and  Doctor  Bar 
low  : 
They  both  have  writ  of  you  and  Master 

Compass.1 
Lady  L.  We  mean  they  shall  write  more 

ere  it  be  long. 
PoL  Alas,  they  are  both  dead,  an't  please 

you !  but 
Your  ladyship  means  well,  and  shall  mean 

well, 
So  long  as  I  live.     How  does  your  fine 

niece, 

My  charge,  Mistress  Placentia  Steel? 
Lady  L.  She  is  not  well. 
PoL  Not  well? 
Lady  L.  Her  doctor  says  so. 
Rut.  Not  very  well ;  she  cannot  shoot 

at  butts, 
Or  manage  a  great  horse  ;  but  she   can 

cranch 

A  sack  of  small-coal,  eat  you  lime  and  hair, 
Soap-ashes,  loam,  and  has  a  dainty  spice 

Of  the  green-sickness 

PoL  'Od  shield! 
Rut.  Or  the  dropsy : 

A  toy,  a  thing  of  nothing.      But  my  lady 
here, 

Her  noble  aunt 

PoL  She  is  a  noble  aunt ; 
And  a  right  worshipful  lady,  and  a  vir 
tuous  ; 

I  know  it  well ! 

Rut.  Well,  if  you  know  it,  peace. 
Pal.  Good  sister  Polish,  hear  your  betters 

speak. 
PoL    Sir,  I  will  speak,  with  my  good 

lady's  leave, 
And  speak,  and  speak  again  ;  I  did  bring 

up 

My  lady's  niece,  Mistress  Placentia  Steel, 
With  my  own  daughter,   who's  Placentia 

too, 

And  waits  upon  my  lady,  is  her  woman  : — 
Her  ladyship  well  knows,   Mistress   Pla 
centia 

Steel,  as  I  said,  her  curious  niece,  was  left 

A  legacy  to  me,  by  father  and  mother, 

With  the  nurse  Keep  that  tended  her :  her 

mother 


1  As  Doctor  Ridley  wrote,  and  Doctor  Barlow, 
They  both  have  writ  of  you,  and  Master  Com 
pass.]  Doctor  Barlow  discovered  many  uses  of 
Ihe  magnet,  or  loadstone,  which  were  unknown 
before  his  time,  and  was  the  first  inventor  of  the 
compass-box,  as  it  is  now  used  at  sea :  in  1616 


She  died  in  child-bed  of  her,  and  her  father 
Lived  not  long  after ;  for  he  loved  her 

mother ! 

They  were  a  godly  couple  ;  yet  both  died, 
As  we  must  all. — No  creature  is  immortal, 
I  have  heard  our  pastor  say  ;  no,  not  the 

faithful  ! 
And  they  did  die,  as  I  said,  both  in  one 

month 

Rut.  Sure,  she  is  not  long-lived  if  she 

spend  breath  thus. 
PoL  And  did  bequeath  her  to  my  care 

and  hand, 

To  polish  and  bring  up.     I  moulded  her, 
And  fashioned  her,  and  formed  her ;  she 

had  the  sweat 
Both  of  my  brows  and  brains,   my  lady 

knows  it, 
Since  she  could  write  a  quarter  old. 

Lady  L.  I  know  not 
That  she  could  write  so  early,  my  good 

gossip ; 

But  I  do  know  she  was  so  long  your  care, 
TuTshe-was  twelve  year  old  ;  that  I  called 

for  her, 
And  took  her  home  ;  for  which  I  thank 

you,  Polish, 

And  am  beholden  to  you. 
Rut.  I  sure  thought 

She  had  a  lease  of  talking  for  nine  lives 

Pal.  It  may  be  she  has. 
Pol.  Sir,  sixteen  thousand  pound 
Was  then  her  portion,  for  she  was  indeed 
Their  only  child  :  and  this  was  to  be  paid 
Upon  her  marriage,  so  she  married  still 
With  my  good    lady's    liking  here,    her 

aunt : 
I  heard  the  will  read.     Master  Steel,  her 

father, 

The  world  condemned  him  to  be  very  rich, 
And  very  hard  ;   and  he  did  stand  con 
demned 
With  that  vain  world  till,  as  'twas   proved 

after, 

He  left  almost  as  much  more  to  good  uses 
In  Sir  Moth  Interest's  hands,  my  lady's 

brother, 

Whose  sister  he  had  married  :  he  holds  all 
In  his  close  gripe.  But  Master  Steel  was 

liberal, 

And  a  fine  man  ;  and  she  a  dainty  dame, 
And  a  religious,  and  a  bountiful 


he  published  a  book  called  Magnetical  Adver~ 
tisement,  Re.  which  was  soon  after  animadverted 
upon  by  Dr.  Mark  Ridley,  a  physician.  To  this 
dispute  our  author  makes  an  allusion  in  these 
lines.  Dr.  Barlow  died  in  1625. — WHAL. 
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Enter  Compass  and  Ironside  from  the 
house. 

You  knew  her,  Master  Compass 

Com.  Spare  the  torture. 
I  do  confess  without  it. 

Pol.  And  her  husband, 
What  a  fine  couple  they  were,  and  how 
they  lived 

Com.  Yes. 

Pol.  And  loved  together  like  a  pair  of 
turtles 

Com.  Yes. 

Pol.  And  feasted  all  the  neighbours  ? 

Com.  Take  her  off, 
Somebody  that  hath  mercy 

Rut.  O,  he  knows  her, 
It  seems. 

Com.  Or  any  measure  of  compassion  : 
Doctors,  if  you  be  Christians,  undertake 
One  for  the  soul,  the  other  for  the  body. 

Pol.  She  would  dispute  with  the  doctors 

of  divinity 

At  her  own  table ;  and  the  Spittle  preachers : 
And  find  out  the  Armenians. 

Rut.  The  Arminians. 

Pol.  I  say  the  Armenians. 

Com.  Nay,  I  say  so  too. 

Pol.  So  Master  Polish  called  them,  the 
Armenians. 

Com.  And  Medes  and  Persians,  did  he 
not? 

Pol.  Yes,  he  knew  them, 
And  so  did  Mistress  Steel;  she  was  his  pupil. 
The  Armenians,  he  would  say,  were  worse 

than  Papists  : 

And  then  the  Persians  were  our  Puritans,1 
Had  the  fine  piercing  wits. 

Com.  And  who,  the  Medes? 

Pol.   The    middle  men,   the  lukewarm 
Protestants. 

Rut.  Out,  out ! 

Pol.  Sir,  she  would  find  them  by  their 
branching : 


Their  branching  sleeves,  branched  cassocks 

and  branched  doctrine, 
Beside  their  texts. 

Rut.  Stint,  carline  :  I'll  not  hear. 
Confute  her,  parson. 

Pol.  \  respect  no  persons, 
Chaplains,  or  doctors,  I  will  speak. 

Lady  L.  Yes,  so  it  be  reason, 
Let  her. 

Riit.  Death,  she  cannot  speak  reason. 
Com.  Nor  sense,  if  we  be  master  of  our 

senses. 
Iron .  What  mad  woman  have  they  got 

here  to  bait  ? 
Pol.  Sir,  I  am  mad  in  truth,  and  to  the 

purpose  ; 
And  cannot  but   be    mad,    to    hear  my 

lady's 

Dead  sister  slighted,  witty  Mistress  Steel. 
Iron.  If  she  had  a  wit,  death  has  gone 

near  to  spoil  it, 
Assure  yourself. 

Pol.  She  was  both  witty  and  zealous, 
And  lighted  all  the  tinder  of  the  truth 
(As  one  said)  of  religion  in  our  parish  ; 
She  was  too  learned  to  live  long  with  us  ! 
She  could  the  Bible  in  the  holy  tongue, 
And  read  it  without  pricks  ;2  had  all  her 

Masoreth, 
Knew  Burton  and  his  Bull,    and  Scribe 

Prynne,  gent. 
Praesto-be-gone,  and  all  the  Pharisees.3* 

Lady  L.  Dear  gossip, 
Be  you  gone  at  this  time  too,  and  vouch 
safe 
To  see  your  charge,  my  niece. 

Pol.  I  shall  obey 

If  your  wise  ladyship  think  fit .  I  know 
To  yield  to  my  superiors.  {Exit. 

Lady  L.  A  good  woman  ! 
But  when  she  is  impertinent,  grows  earnest, 
A  little  troublesome,  and  out  of  season : 
Her  love  and  zeal  transport  her. 
Com.  I  am  glad 


1  And  then  the  Persians  were,  &c.]  Gossip 
Polish  means  perhaps  to  say  the  Precisians. 

a  She  could  the  Bible  in  the  holy  tongue, 

And  read  it  without  pricks ;]  She  under 
stood  it  in  the  original  language,  which  she  read 
without  the  vowel  points:  but  the  good  lady 
seems  not  to  be  quite  at  "home  in  the  next  hemi 
stich,  unless  she  means  to  say  that  Mrs.  Steele 
read  the  Bible  also  with  pricks. 

3  Knew  Burton  and  his  Bull,   and    Scribe 
Prynne,  gent. 

Praesto-be-gone,     and    all     the    Pharisees. 
Henry  Burton  published  a  tract  in   the   year 
1627  entitled,  The  Baiting  of  the  Pope's  Bull. 
This  was  the  person  who   lost  his  ears  with 
Prynne  and  Bastwick. 


Prynne  is  rightly  characterized  by  the  title  of 
scribe.  If  our  author  means  any  particular 
person  by  the  term  Prcesto-be-gone,  one  may 
imagine  he  alludes  to  the  famous  Dr.  Preston, 
at  that  time  the  head  of  the  Presbyterian  party. 
— WHAL. 

A  reflection  on  Prynne  seems  to  be  intended 
by  the  introduction  of  the  word  gent.  I  am  not 
much  acquainted  with  the  title-pages  of  his  mul 
tifarious  works  ;  but  some  exception  appears  to 
have  been  taken  at  this  designation  of  his  quality, 
since  the  same  circumstance  is  ridiculed  by 
Cowley : 

"  Written  by  William  Prynne,  Esquire,  the 
Yeare  of  our  Lord,  six  hundred,  thirty- three.' 
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That  anything  could  port  her  hence :  we 

now 

Have  hope  of  dinner,  after  her  long  grace. 
I  have  brought  your  ladyship  a  hungry 

guest  here, 

A  soldier,  and  my  brother,  Captain  Iron 
side  ; 

Who  being  by  custom  grown  a  Sanguinary, 
The  solemn  and  adopted  son  of  slaughter, 
Is  more  delighted  in  the  chase  of  aa 

enemy, 

An  execution  of  three  days  and  nights, 
Than  all  the  hope  of  numerous  succession, 
Or  happiness  of  issue  could  bring  to  him. 
Rut.  He  is  no  suitor  then  ! 

[Aside  to  Pal. 
Pal.  So  it  should  seem. 
Com.    And  if    he  can  get  pardon   at 

heaven's  hand 

For  all  his  murthers,  is  in  as  good  case 
As  a  new  christened  infant:  his  employments 
Continued  to  him,  without  interruption, 
And  not  allowing  him  or  time  or  place 
To  commit  any  other  sin  but  those. — 
Please  you  to   make  him  welcome  for  a 

meal,  madam? 
Lady  L.  The  nobleness  of  his  profession 

makes 
His  welcome  perfect ;  though  your  coarse 

description 

Would  seem  to  sully  it. 
t  Iron.  Never,  where  a  beam 
Of  so  much  favour  doth  illustrate  it, 
Right  knowing  lady. 

Pal.  She  hath  cured  all  well. 
Rut.  And  he  hath  fitted  well  the  com 
plement. 

Enter  Sir  Diaphanous  Silkworm  and 
Practice. 

Com.  No,  here  they  come:   the  prime 

magnetic  guests 
Our    Lady  Loadstone  so   respects :    the 

Arctic, 

And  the  Antarctic  !  Sir  Diaphanous  Silk 
worm, 

A  courtier  extraordinary ;  who  by  diet 
Of  meats  and  drinks,  his  temperate  exercise, 
Choice  music,  frequent  baths,  his    horary 

shifts 

Of  shirts  and  waistcoats,  means  to  immor 
talize 

Mortality  itself,  and  makes  the  essence 
Of  his  whole  happiness  the  trim  of  Court. 
Sir  Dia.  I  thank  you,  Master  Compass, 

for  your  short 
Encomiastic. 
Rut.  It  is  much  in  little,  sir. 


Pal.  Concise  and  quick ;  the  true  style 

of  an  orator. 

Com.    But   Master    Practice  here,    my 
lady's  lawyer, 

Or  man  of  law  (for  that  is  the  true  writ 
ing). 

A  man  so  dedicate  to  his  profession, 

And  the  preferments  go  along  with  it, 

As  scarce  the  thundering  bruit  of  an  in 
vasion, 

Another     eighty-eight,     threatening     his 
country 

With  ruin,   would  no    more  work  upon 
him, 

Than  Syracusa's  sack  on  Archimede ; 

So  much  he  loves  that  night-cap  !    the 
bench -gown, 

With  the  broad  gard  on  the  back  !  these 
shew  a  man 

Betrothed  unto  the  study  of  our  laws. 
Prac.  Which  you  but  think  the  crafty 
impositions 

Of  subtile  clerks,  feats  of  fine  understand 
ing, 

To  abuse   clots  and  clowns  with,  Master 
Compass  ; 

Having  no  ground  in  nature  to  sustain  it, 

Or  light  from  those  clear  causes,  to  the  in 
quiry 

And  search  of  which  your  mathematical 
head 

Hath  so  devowed  itself. 
Com.  Tut,  all  men  are 

Philosophers,    to    their    inches.      There's 
within 

Sir  Interest,  as  able  a  philosopher, 

In  buying  and  selling !    has  reduced  his 
thrift 

To  certain  principles,  and  in  that  method, 

As  he  will    tell    you  instantly,  by  loga 
rithms, 

The  utmost  profit  of  a  stock  employed ; 

Be  the  commodity  what  it  will :  the  place, 

Or  time,  but  causing  very  very  little, 

Or,  I  may  say,  no  parallax  at  all, 

In  his  pecuniary  observations  ! 

He  has  brought  your  niece's  portion  with 
him,  madam; 

At  least,  the  man  that  must  receive  it : 
here 

They  come  negociating  the  affair  ; 

You  may  perceive  the  contract   in   their 
faces, 

And  read  the  indenture.      If  you'll  siera 
them.     So ! 

Enter  Sir  Moth  Interest  and  Bias. 
Pal.  What  is  he,  Master  Compass  ? 
Com.  A  vi-politic, 
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Or  a  sub-aiding  instrument  of  state : 

A  kind  ot  a  laborious  secretary 

To  a  great  man,  and  likely  to  come  on ; 

Full  of  attendance,  and  of  such  a  stride 

In  business  politic  or  economic, 

As  well  his  lord  may  stoop  to  advise  with 

him, 

And  be  prescribed  by  him  in  affairs 
Of  highest  consequence  when  he  is  dulled, 
Or  wearied  with  the  less. 

Sir  Dia.  Tis  Master  Bias, 
Lord  Whach'um's  politic. 
Com.  You  know  the  man. 
Sir  Dia.  I  have  seen  him  wait  at  court 

there  with  his  maniples' 
Of  papers  and  petitions. 

Prac.  He  is  one 

That  over-rules  though,  by  his  authority 
Of  living  there  ;  and  cares  for  no  man  else  : 
Neglects  the  sacred  letter  of  the  law  ; 
And  holds  it  all  to  be  but  a  dead  heap 
Of  civil  institutions :  the  rest  only 
Of  common  men,  and  their  causes,  afarrago, 
Or  a  made  dish  in  Court ;  a  thing  of  no 
thing. 
Com.  And  that's  your  quarrel  at  him  !  a 

just  plea. 

Sir   Moth.     I    tell   you,    sister   Load 
stone 

Com.  Hang  your  ears 
This  way,  and  hear  his  praises :  now  Mptli 
opens.  [Aside. 

Sir  Moth.  I  have  brought  you  here  the 

very  man,  the  jewel 

Of  all  the  court,  close  Master  Bias,  sister  ! 
Apply  him  to  your  side :  or  you  may  wear 

him 
Here  on  your  breast,  or  hang  him  in  your 

ear, 

He's  a  fit  pendant  for  a  lady's  tip  ! 
A  chrysolite,  a  gem,  the  very  agate 
Of  state  and  policy,  cut  from  the  quar 
Of  Machiavel  ;2  a  true  Cornelian 
As  Tacitus  himself,  and  to  be  made 
The  brooch  to  any  true  state-cap  in  Eu 
rope  ! 
Lady  L.   You  praise  him,  brother,  as 

you  had  hope  to  sell  him. 
Com.  No,  madam,  as  he  had  hope  to 

sell  your  niece 
Unto  him. 

i  With  his  maniples,  &c.]  i.e.,  bundles, 
handfuls. 

Cut  from  the  quar 

OJ 'Machiavel ;]  Quarry,  says  Mr.  Theobald, 
is  the  true  reading.  But  quar  is  an  abbrevia 
tion  ;  and  quar-pits  is  in  some  places  the  usual 
word  for  stone-pits,  or  quarries. — WHAL. 

Mr.  Theobald  knew  not  what  he  was  saying. 

VOL.  II. 


Lady  L.  'Ware  your  true  jests,  Master 

Compass ; 
They  will  not  relish. 

Sir  Moth.  I  will  tell  you,  sister, 
I  cannot  cry  his  caract  up  enough  ; 
He  is  un valuable :  all  the  lords 
Have  him  in   that    esteem  lor  his  rela 
tions, 

Corants,  avisos,  correspondences 
With  this  ambassador  and  that  agent !  he 
Will    screw    you    out    a    secret   from    a 

statist 

Com.  So  easy  as  some  cobbler  worms  a 

dog. 
Sir  Moth.  And  lock  it  in  the  cabinet  of 

his  memory 

Com.  Till  it  turn  a  politic  insect  or  a  Fly, 
Thus  long ! 

Sir  Moth.  You  may  be  merry,  Master 

Compass ; 
But  though  you  have  the  reversion  of  an 

office, 

You  are  not  in  it,  sir. 
Bias.  Remember  that. 
Com.  Why  should  that  fright  me,  Master 

Bi — ,  from  telling 
Whose — ass  you  are  ? 

Sir  Moth.  Sir,  he  is  one  can  do 
His  turns  there,  and  deliver  too  his  letters 
As  punctually,  and  in  as  good  a  fashion, 
As  e'er  a  Secretary  can  in  Court. 
Iron.    Why,  is  it  any  matter  in  what 

fashion 
A  man  deliver  his  letters,  so   he  not  open 

them  ? 
Bias.  Yes,  we  have  certain  precedents  in 

Court, 
From  which  we  never  swerve  once  in  an 

age: 
And   (whatsoe'er  he  thinks)  I  know    the 

arts 

And  sciences  do  not  directlier  make 
A  graduate  in  our  universities, 
Than  an  habitual  gravity  prefers 
A  man  in  Court. 

Com.  Which,  by  the  truer  style, 
Some  call  a  formal  flat  servility. 
Bias.   Sir,  you  may  call  it  what  you 

please ;  but  we 

That  tread  the  path  of  public  businesses, 
Know  what  a  tacit  shrug  is,  or  a  shrink  ; 

Nor,  with  Whalley's  leave,  is  quar  an  abbrevia 
tion.  It  is  the  old  and  regular  word,  and  occurs 
continually  in  our  ancient  writers.  One  instance 
of  its  use  may  suffice  : 

"  Aston,  a  stone  cut  from  the  noble  quar, 
Framed  to  outlive  the  flames  of  civil  war." 
Poems  by  Ben  Jonson,jun.,  p. 
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The  wearing  the  callot,1  the  politic  hood, 
And  twenty  other  parerga,  on  the  bye, 
You  seculars  understand  not.    I  shall  trick 

him 
If  his  reversion  come  in  my  lord's  way. 

SirDia.  What  is  that,  Master  Practice  ? 

you  sure  know ; 
Mas  Compass's  reversion  ? 

Prac,  A  fine  place, 
Surveyor  of  the  projects  general, 
I  would  I  had  it. 

Pal.  What  is't  worth  ? 

Prac.  O  sir, 
A  nemo  scit. 

Lady  L.  We'll  think  on't  afore  dinner, 
[Exeunt. 

[Boy.  Now,  gentlemen,  what  censure 
you  of  our  protasis,  or  first  act  ? 

Pro.  Well,  boy  ;  it  is  a  fair  presentment 
of  your  actors  ;  and  a  handsome  promise 
of  somewhat  to  come  hereafter. 

Dam.  But  there  is  nothing  done  in  it,  or 
concluded  :  therefore  I  say,  no  act. 

Boy.  A  fine  piece  of  logic  !  do  you  look, 
Master  Damplay,  for  conclusions  in  a  pro 
tasis  ?  I  thought  the  law  of  comedy  had 
reserved  [them]  to  the  catastrophe ;  and 
that  the  epitasis,  as  we  are  taught,  and  the 
catastasis  had  been  intervening  parts,  to 
have  been  expected.  But  you  would  have 
all  come  together,  it  seems  :  the  clock 
should  strike  five  at  once,  with  the  acts. 

Dam.  Why,  if  it  could  do  so,  it  were 
well,  boy. 

Boy.  Yes,  if  the  nature  of  a  clock  were  to 
speak,  not  strike.  So  if  a  child2  could  be 
born  in  a  play,  and  grow  up  to  a  man,  in  the 
first  scene,  before  he  went  off  the  stage : 
and  then  after  to  come  forth  a  squire,  and 
be  made  a  knight:  and  that  knight  to  travel 
between  the  acts,  and  do  wonders  in  the 


Holy  Land,  or  elsewhere  ;  kill  Paynims, 
wild  boars,  dun  cows,  and  other  monsters; 
beget  him  a  reputation,  and  marry  an 
emperor's  daughter  for  his  mistress  :  con 
vert  her  father's  country ;  and  at  last 
come  home  lame,  and  all-to-be-laden  with 
miracles. 

Dam.  These  miracles  would  please,  I 
assure  you,  and  take  the  people  :  for  there 
be  of  the  people  that  will  expect  miracles, 
and  more  than  miracles  from  this  pen. 

Boy.  Do  they  think  this  pen  can  juggle  ? 
I  would  we  had  Hokos-pokos  for  'em  then, 
your  people  ;  or  Travitanto  Tudesco.3 

Dam.  Who's  that,  boy  ? 

Boy.  Another  juggler,  with  a  long  name. 
Or  that  your  expecters  would  be  gone  hence 
now,  at  the  first  act ;  or  expect  no  more 
hereafter  than  they  understand. 

Dam.  Why  so,  my  peremptory  Jack  ? 

Boy.  My  name  is  John,  indeed — Be 
cause,  who  expect  what  is  impossible  or 
beyond  nature,  defraud  themselves. 

Pro.  Nay,  there  the  boy  said  well ;  they 
do  defraud  themselves,  indeed. 

Boy.  And  therefore,  Master  Damplay, 
unless,  like  a  solemn  justice  of  wit,  you 
will  damn  our  play  unheard  or  unexamined, 
I  shall  entreat  your  mistress,  Madam  Ex 
pectation,  if  she  be  among  these  ladies,  to 
have  patience  but  a  pissing  while:  give  our 
springs  leave  to  open  a  little  by  degrees  ; 
a  source  of  ridiculous  matter  may  break 
forth  anon,  that  shall  steep  their  temples, 
and  bathe  their  brains  in  laughter,  to  the 
fomenting  of  stupidity  itself,  and  the  awak 
ing  any  velvet  lethargy  in  the  house. 

Pro.  Why  do  you  maintain  your  poet's 
quarrel  so  with  velvet  and  good  clothes, 
boy  ?  we  have  seen  him  in  indifferent  good 
clothes  ere  now. 

Boy.  And  may  do  in  better,  if  it  please 


1  The  wearing  the  callot ',]  i.e.,  the  coif  worn 
on  the  wigs  of  our  judges  or  Serjeants  at  law. 
Parerga  (n-opepya),  in  the  next  line,  are  unim 
portant  matters,  things  done  by  the  bye. 

*  So  if  a  child,  &c.]  It  appears  from  Sir 
Philip  Sidney's  Defence  of  Poesy  that  such 
absurd  plots  were  actually  on  the  old  stage. 
The  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle  is  evidently 
written  in  ridicule  of  them  ;  and,  as  well  as  the 
passage  in  the  text,  bears  a  further  reference  to 
the  Four  Prentices  of  London,  by  Thomas 
Heywood. 

I  cannot  conceive  why  the  commentators  on 
Shakspeare  (running  blindly  after  one  another), 
with  Warton  at  their  head,  maintain  this  last 
piece  "to  be  intended  to  ridicule  the  reigning 
fashion  of  reading  romances."  Nothing  is  clearer 
than  that  Heywood  was  quite  serious.  He  lived 


indeed  to  redeem  his  absurdities,  and  to  write  in 
a  nobler  strain :  but  when  he  drew  up  this 
strange  piece,  which  yet  was  long  a  favourite  with 
the  people,  he  was,  as  he  tells  us  himself,  "  in 
the  infancy  of  his  judgment,"  and  "in  his  first 
practice," and  he  adds,  as  his  best  "excuse"  for 
his  play,  that  "  as  plays  were  then  some  fifteen 
or  sixteen  years  ago"  (i.e.,  about  the  time  that 
Jonson  began  to  write  for  the  stage)  "both  the 
plot  and  style  of  it  were  in  fashion."  This  is 
another  proof  of  the  ignorance  or  malice  of 
Jonson's  enemies,  who  accuse  him  of  sneering 
at  Shakspeare  in  all  such  passages  as  this 
before  us. 

8  Travitanto  Tudesco.}  This  Italian  juggler 
is  mentioned  in  the  Epig.  He  was  in  London  in 
the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  James. 
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the  king  his  master  to  say  Amen  to  it,  and 
allow  it,  to  whom  he  acknowledged  all. 
But  his  clothes  shall  never  be  the  best 
thing  about  him  though  ;  he  will  have 
somewhat  beside,  either  of  human  letters, 
or  severe  honesty,  shall  speak  him  a  man, 
though  he  went  naked. 

Pro.  He  is  beholden  to  you,  if  you  can 
make  this  good,  boy. 

Boy.  Himself  hath  done  that  already 
against  envy. 

Dam.  What  is  your  name,  sir,  or  your 
country  ? 

Boy.  John  Try-gust  my  name;  a  Cornish 
youth,  and  the  poet's  servant. 

Dam.  West  country  breed  I  thought, 
you  were  so  bold. 

Boy.  Or  rather  saucy;  to  find  out  your 
palate,  Master  Damplay.  'Faith,  we  do 
call  a  spade  a  spade  in  Cornwall.  If  you 
dare  damn  our  play  in  the  wrong  place,  we 
shall  take  heart  to  tell  you  so  ! 

Pro.  Good  boy.] 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  I.— A  Room  in  Lady  Loadstone's 
House, 

Enter  Nurse  Keep,  Placentia,  and 
Pleasance. 

Keep.    Sweet    mistress,    pray   you   be 

merry  ;  you  are  sure 
To  have  a  husband  now. 

Pla.  Ay,  if  the  store 
Hurt  not  the  choice. 

Plea.  Store  is  no  sore,  young  mistress, 
My  mother  is  wont  to  say. 

Keep.  And  she'll  say  wisely 
As  any  mouth  in  the  parish.     Fix  on  one, 
Fix  upon  one,  good  mistress. 

Pla.  At  this  call  too, 
Here's  Master  Practice,  who  is  called  to 

the  bench 
Of  purpose. 

Keep.  Yes,  and  by  my  lady's  means. 

Plea.  'Tis  thought  to  be  the  man. 

Keep.  A  lawyer's  wife. 

Plea.  And  a  fine  lawyer's  wife. 

Keep.  Is  a  brave  calling. 

Plea.  Sweet  Mistress  Practice ! 

Keep.  Gentle  Mistress  Practice  ! 

Plea.  Fair,  open  Mistress  Practice  ! 

Keep.  Ay,  and  close, 
And  cunning  Mistress  Practice  1 

Pla.  I  not  like  that; 
The  courtier's  is  the  neater  calling. 


Plea.  Yes, 
My  Lady  Silkworm. 

Keep.  And  to  shine  in  plush. 

Plea.  Like  a  young  night-crow,  a  Dia 
phanous  Silkworm. 

Keep.    Lady   Diaphanous  sounds   most 
delicate. 

Plea.    Which   would  you   choose  now, 
mistress  ? 

Pla.  'Cannot  tell. 
The  copy  does  confound  one. 

Plea.  Here's  my  mother. 

Enter  Polish. 
Pol.  How  now,  my  dainty  charge,  and 

diligent  nurse  ! 
What  were  you  chanting  on  ?  [Pleasande 

kneelsj]  God  bless  you,  maiden. 
Keep.  We  were  inchanting  all ;  wishing 

a  husband 
For  my  young  mistress  here  :    a  man  to 

please  her. 
Pol.  She  shall  have  a  man,  good  nurse, 

and  must  have  a  man, 
A  man  and  a  half,  if  we  can  choose  him 

out ; 
We  are  all  in  council  within,  and  sit  about 

it: 
The  doctors  and  the  scholars,  and   my 

lady, 
Who's  wiser  than  all  us.— Where's  Master 

Needle  ? 

Her  ladyship  so  lacks  him  to  prick  out 
The  man  !    [Exit  Pleasance.]    How  does 

my  sweet  young  mistress? 
You  look  not  well,  methinks ;  how  do  you, 

dear  charge  ? 
You  must  have  a  husband,  and  you  shall 

have  a  husband, 
There's  two  put  out  to  making  for  you  ;  a 

third 

Your  uncle  promises :  but  you  must  still 
Be  ruled  by  your  aunt,  according  to  the 

will 
Of  your  dead  father  and  mother,  who  are 

in  heaven. 
Your  lady-aunt  has  choice  in  the  house 

for  you : 
We  do  not  trust  your  uncle :   he  would 

keep  you 

A  batchelor  still,  by  keeping  of  your  por 
tion  ; 

And  keep  you  not  alone  without  a  husband, 
But  in  a  sickness  ;  ay,  and  the  green  sick 
ness, 

The  maiden's  malady;  which  is  a  sickness: 
A  kind  of  a  disease,  1  can  assure  you, 
And  like    the    fish  our  mariners  call  r*~ 

mora—— 
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Keep.  A  remora,  mistress  ! 
Pol.  How  now,  goody  nurse, 
Dame  Keep  of  Katerns?  what !  have  you 

an  oar 
In  the  cock-boat,  'cause  you  are  a  sailor's 

wife, 
And  come  from  Shadwell? 

Enter  Needle. 

I  say  a  remora, 

For  it  will  stay  a  ship  that's  under  sail ; 
And  stays  are  long  and  tedious  things  to 

maids  ! 
And  maids  are  young  ships  that  would  be 

sailing 

When  they  be  rigged  ;   wherefore   is  all 
their  trim  else  ? 

Nee.  True;  and  for  them  to  be  staid 

Pol.  The  stay  is  dangerous : 
You  know  it,  Master  Needle. 

Nee.  I  know  somewhat ; 
And    can    assure  you  from   the  doctor's 

mouth 
She  has  a  dropsy,  and  must  change  the 

air 

Before  she  can  recover. 
Pol.  Say  you  so,  sir  ? 
Nee.  The  doctor  says  so. 
Pol.  Says  his  worship  so  ? 
I  warrant  them  he  says  true  then;   they 

sometimes 

Are  soothsayers,  and  always  cunning  men. 
Which  doctor  was  it? 

Nee.  E'en  my  lady's  doctor, 
The  neat  house  doctor ;  but  a  true  stone 

doctor. 
Pol.  Why,  hear  you,  nurse?  how  comes 

this  geer  to  pass  ? 
This  is  your  fault  in  truth  ;  it  shall  be  your 

fault, 

And  must  be  your  fault :  why  is  your  mis 
tress  sick? 
She  had  her  health  the  while  she  was  with 

me. 
Keep.  Alas,  good  Mistress  Polish,  I  am 

no  saint, 

Much  less  my  lady,  to  be  urged  give  health, 
Or  sickness  at  my  will :  but  to  await 
The  stars'  good  pleasure,  and  to  do  my 

duty. 
Pol.  You  must  do  more  than  your  duty, 

foolish  nurse : 
You  must  do  all  you  can,  and  more  than 

you  can, 

More  than  is  possible ;  when  folks  are  sick, 
Especially  a  mistress,  a  young  mistress. 
Keep.  Here's  master  doctor  himself  can 
not  do  that.  {Exit. 


Enter  Lady  Loadstone  and  Rut. 

Pol.  Doctor  Do-all  can  do  it  ;   thence 

he's  called  so. 

Rut.  Whence,  what  is  he  called? 
Pol.  Doctor,  do  all  you  can, 
I  pray  you  and  beseech  you,  for  my  charge 

here. 
Lady  L.    She  is  my  tendering  gossip, 

loves  my  niece. 
Pol.  I  know  you  can  do  all  things,  what 

you  please,  sir, 
For  a  young  damsel,  my  good  lady's  niece 

here; 

You  can  do  what  you  list. 
Rut.  Peace,  Tiffany. 
Pol.  Especially  in  this  new  case  of  the 

dropsy. 

The  gentlewoman,  I  do  fear,  is  leavened. 
Rut.  Leavened !  what's  that  ? 
Pol.  Puft,  blown,  an't  please  your  wor 
ship. 

Rut.  What !   dark  by  darker  ?  what  is 
blown,  puft?  speak 

English 

Pol.  Tainted,  an't  please  you,  some  do 

call  it. 
She  swells,  and  swells  so  with  it 

Rut.  Give  her  vent 

If  she  do  swell.     A  gimblet  must  be  had  ; 
It  is  a  tympanites  she  is  troubled  with. 
There  are  three  kinds  :  the  first  is  anasarca, 
Under  the  flesh  a  tumour  ;  that's  not  hers. 
The  second  is  ascites,  or  aquosus, 
A  watery  humour  ;  that  is  not  hers  neither. 
But  tympanites,  which  we  call  the  drum, 
A  wind-bombs  in  her  belly,  must  be  un 
braced, 

And  with  a  faucet  or  a  peg  let  out, 
And  she'll  do  well :  get  her  a  husband. 

Pol.  Yes, 

I  say  so,  master  doctor,  and  betimes  too. 
Lady  L.  As  soon  as  we  can :  let  her  bear 

up  to-day, 
Laugh  and  keep  company   at   gleek  or 

crimp. 
Pol.  Your  ladyship  says  right,  crimp  sure 

will  cure  her. 
Rut.  Yes,  and  gleek  too  ;  peace,  Gossip 

Tittle-tattle. 

She  must  to-morrow  down  into  the  country 
Some  twenty  mile  ;  a  coach  and  six  brave 

horses : 
Take  the  fresh  air  a  month  there,  or  five 

weeks  ; 

And  then  return  a  bride  up  to  the  town, 
For  any  husband  in  the  hemisphere 
To  chuck  at,  when  she  has  dropt  her  tym- 
pany, 
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Pol.  Must  she  then  drop  it? 
Rut.  Thence  'tis  called  a  dropsy. 
The  tympanites  is  one  spice  of  it : 
A  toy,  a  thing  of  nothing,  a  mere  vapour  ; 
I'll  blow't  away. 

Lady  L.  Needle,  get  you  the  coach 
Ready  against  to-morrow  morning. 
Nee.  Yes,  madam.  [Exit. 

Lady  L.  I'll  down  with  her  myself,  and 

thank  the  doctor. 
Pol.  We  all  shall  thank  him  ;  but,  dear 

madam,  think, 
Reso  ve  upon  a  man  this  day. 

Lady  L.  I  have  done  it. 
To  tell  you  true,  sweet  gossip — here  is  none 
But  master  doctor,  he  shall  be  of  the  coun 
cil.— 

The  man  I  have  designed  her  to,  indeed, 
Is  Master    Practice ;   he's  a  neat    young 

man, 

Forward,  and  growing  up  in  a  profession  : 
Like  to  be  somebody,  if  the  Hall  stand, 
And  pleading  hold!  A  prime  young  lawyer's 

wife 

Is  a  right  happy  fortune. 
Rut.  And  she  bringing 
So  plentiful  a  portion,  they  may  live 
Like  king  and  queen  at  common  law  to 
gether  : 
Sway  judges,  guide  the  courts,  command 

the  clerks, 

And  fright  the  evidence ;  rule  at  their  plea 
sures, 
Like  petty  sovereigns  in  all  cases. 

Pol.  O,  that 

Will  be  a  work  of  time  ;  she  may  be  old 
Before  her  husband  rise  to  a  chief  judge, 
And  all  her  flower  be  gone.     No,  no,  a  lady 
Of  the  first  head  I  would  have  her,  and  in 

court, 

The  Lady  Silkworm,  a  Diaphanous  lady: 
And  be  a  vicountess,  to  carry  all 
Before  her,    as  we  say,    her    gentleman- 
usher, 

And  cast-off  pages,  bare,  to  bid  her  aunt 
Welcome  unto  her  honour,  at  her  lodg 
ings. 
Rut.  You  say  well,  lady's-gossip  ;  if  my 

lady 
Could  admit  that,  to  have  her  niece  precede 

her. 
Lady  L.  For  that  I  must  consult  mine 

own  ambition, 
My  zealous  gossip. 

Pol.  O,  you  shall  precede  her: 
You  shall  be  a  countess,  Sir  Diaphanous 
.Shall  get  you  made  a  countess  !  here  he 
;        comes 
Has  my  voice,  certain. 


Enter  behind  Sir  Diaphanous  Silkworm  and 
Palate,  in  discourse. 

O,  fine  courtier  ! 

0  blessed  man  !  the  bravery  picked  out, 
To  make  my  dainty  charge  a  vi-countess, 
And  my  good  lady,  her  aunt,  countess  at 

large  ! 
Sir  Dia.  I  tell  thee,  parson,  if  I  get  her, 

reckon 
Thou  hast  a  friend  in  court  ;  and  shalt 

command 

A  thousand  pound,  to  go  on  any  errand, 
For  any  church  preferment  thon  hast  a 

mind  to. 
Pal.  I  thank  your  worship  ;    I  will  so 

work  for  you, 
As  you  shall  study  all  the  ways  to  thank 

me  : 

I'll  work  my  lady  and  my  lady's  friends  ; 
Her  gossip,  and  this  doctor,  and  Squire 

Needle, 

And  Master  Compass,  who  is  all  in  all ; 
The  very  Fly  she  moves  by  :  he  is  one 
That  went  to  sea  with  her  husband,  Sir 

John  Loadstone, 
And  brought  her  home  the  rich  prizes  ;  all 

that  wealth 
Is  left  her  ;  for  which  service  she  respects 

him : 

A  dainty  scholar  in  the  mathematics  ; 
And  one  she  wholly  employs.    Now  Domi- 

nus  Practice 

Is  yet  the  man  appointed  by  her  ladyship ; 
But  there's  a  trick  to  set  his  cap  awry, 
If  I  know  anything:  he  hath  confest 
To  me  in  private  that  he  loves  another, 
My  lady's  woman,    Mistress    Pleasance ; 

therefore 
Secure  you  of  rivalship.1 

Sir  Dia.  I  thank  thee, 
My  noble  parson  ;    there's    five  hundred 

pound 
Waits  on  thee  more  for  that. 

Pal.  Accost  the  niece, 
Yonder  she  walks  alone;    I'll  move   the 

aunt  : 

But  here's  the  gossip  ;  she  expects  a  mor 
sel. 
Have  you  ne'er  a  ring  or  toy  to    throw 

away? 
Sir  Dia.  Yes,  here's  a  diamont  of  some 

threescore  pound, 

1  pray  you  give  her  that. 
Pal.  If  she  will  take  it. 


1  Secure  you  of  rivalship.]  i.e.,  be  in  no  con 
cern,  take  no  thought  about  it.  — WHAL. 
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Sir  Dia.  And  there's  an  emerald  for  the 

doctor  too : 
Thou  parson,  thou  shall  coin  me ;  I  am 

thine. 
Pal.  Here  Master  Compass  comes. 

Enter  Compass. 

Do  you  see  my  lady, 
And  all  the  rest,  how  they  do  flutter  about 

him  ? 

He  is  the  oracle  of  the  house  and  family. 

Now  is  your  time  ;   go  nick  it  with  the 

niece  :  [Exit  Sir  Dia. 

I  will  walk  by,  and  hearken  how  the  chimes 

go.  [  Walks  aside. 

Com.  Nay,  parson,  stand  not  off ;   you 

may  approach  ; 
This  is  no  such  hid  point  of   state  we 

handle, 
But  you  may  hear  it ;   for  we  are  all  of 

counsel. 
The   gentle  Master  Practice    hath    dealt 

clearly, 
And  nobly  with  you,  madam. 

Lady  L.  Have  you  talked  with  him, 
And  made  the  overture  ? 

Com.  Yes,  first  I  moved 
The  business  trusted  to  me  by  your  lady 
ship, 
In  your  own  words,  almost  your  very  syl- 

labes. 
Save  where  my  memory  trespassed  'gainst 

their  elegance, 
For  which  I  hope  your  pardon.     Then  I 

enlarged, 

In  my  own  homely  style,  the  special  good 
ness 
And    greatness  of  your   bounty    in   your 

choice, 

And  free  conferring  of  a  benefit 
So  without  ends,  conditions,  any  tie 
But  his  mere  virtue,  and  the  value  of  it, 
To  call  him  to  your  kindred,  to  your  veins, 
Insert  him  in  your  family,  and  to  make 

him 

A  nephew  by  the  offer  of  a  niece, 
With  such  a  portion  ;  which  when  he  had 

heard, 
And  most  maturely  acknowledged  (as  his 

calling 

Tends  all  unto  maturity)  he  returned 
A  thanks  as  ample  as  the  courtesy, 
In  my  opinion  :  said  it  was  a  grace 
Too  great  to  be  rejected  or  accepted 
By  him  :  but  as  the  terms  stood  with  his 

fortune, 

He  was  not  to  prevaricate  with  your  lady 
ship, 


But  rather  to  require  ingenuous  leave, 

He  might  with  the  same  love  that  it  was 

offered 
Refuse  it,   since  he    could    not  with  his 

honesty 

(Being  he  was  engaged  before)  receive  it. 
Pal.  The  same  he  said  to  me. 
Com.  And  named  the  party  ? 
Pal.  He  did  and  he  did  not. 
Com.  Come,  leave  your  schemes, 
And  fine  amphibolies,  parson. 
Pal.  You'll  hear  more. 
Pol.  Why,  now  your  ladyship  is  free  to 

choose 

The  courtier  Sir  Diaphanous :  he  shall  do  it, 
I'll  move  it  to  him  myself. 
Lady  L.  What  will  you  move  to  him  ? 
Pol.  The  making  you  a  countess. 
Lady  L.  Stint,  fond  woman. 
Know    you    the    party  Master    Practice 

means  ? 
Com.  No,  but  your  parson  says  he  knows, 

madam. 
Lady  L.  I  fear  he  fables  ;  parson,  do  you 

know 
Where  Master  Practice  is  engaged  ? 

Pal.  I'll  tell  you, 

But  under  seal ;  her  mother  must  not  know: 
'Tis  with  your  ladyship's  woman,  Mistress 

Pleasance. 
Com.  How  ! 

Lady  L.  He  is  not  mad  ? 
Pal.  O  hide  the  hideous  secret 
From  her  ;  she'll  trouble  all  else.     You  do 

hold 
A  cricket  by  the  wing.1 

Com.  Did  he  name  Pleasance  ? 
Are  you  sure,  parson  ? 

Lady  L.  O  'tis  true,  your  mistress  1 
I  find  where  your  shoe  wrings  you,  Master 

Compass : 
But  you'll  look  to  him  there. 

Com.  Yes  ;  here's  Sir  Moth, 
Your  brother,  with  his  Bias,  and  the  party 
Deep  in  discourse  ;  'twill  be  a  bargain  and 

sale, 

I  see,  by  their  close  working  of  their  heads, 
And  running  them  together  so  in  counsel. 

Enter  at  a  distance,  in  discourse,  Sir  Moth 
Interest,  Practice,  and  Bias. 

Lady  L.   Will    Master    Practice  be  of 
counsel  against  us  ? 


You  do  hold 

A   cricket  by  the  •wing.'}  i.e.,   increase  the 
clamour  which  you  wish  to  silence.    See  vol.  i. 
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Com.  He  is  a  lawyer,  and  must  speak  for 

his  fee, 
Against  his  father  and    mother,   all    his 

kindred, 

His  brothers  or  his  sisters  ;  no  exception 
Lies  at  the  common  law.     He  must  not 

alter 

Nature  for  form,  but  go  on  in  his  path  : 
It  may  be,  he'll  be  for  us.     Do  not  you 
Offer  to  meddle,  let  them  take  their  course. 
Dispatch,  and  marry  her  off  to  any  hus 
band  ; 
Be  not  you  scrupulous  ;  let  who  can  have 

her  : 
So  he  lay  down  the  portion,   though  he 

geld  it, 

It  will  maintain  the  suit  against  him  some 
what  ; 

Something  in  hand  is  better  than  no  birds ; 
He  shall  at  last  accompt  for  the  utmost 

farthing, 

If  you  can  keep  your  hand  from  a  dis 
charge.  [Exit  Lady  L. 
Pol.  [to  Diaphanous.]  Sir,  do  but  make 

her  worshipful  aunt  a  countess, 
And  she  is  yours,  her  aunt  has  worlds  to 

leave  you : 
The  wealth  pf  six  East  Indian  fleets  at 

least. 
Her  husband,  Sir  John  Loadstone,  was  the 

governor 
Of  the  Company  seven  years. 

Sir  Dia.  And  came  there  home 
Six  fleets  in  seven  years  ? 

Pol,  I  cannot  tell, 

I  must  attend  my  gossip  her  good  ladyship. 

{Exit. 
Pla.  And  will  you  make  me  a  vi-countess 

too,  sir? 

How  do  they  make  a  countess  ?  in  a  chair 
Or  'pon  a  bed  ? 
Sir  Dia.    Both  ways,    sweet  bird  ;  I'll 

shew  you. 

[Exeunt  Sir  Diaphanous  and 

Placentia. 
Sir  Moth,  [coming  forward '.]  The  truth 

is,  Master  Practice,  now  we  are  sure 
That  you  are  off,  we  dare  come  on  the 

bolder ; 
The    portion  left  was  sixteen    thousand 

pound, 

I  do  confess  it,  as  a  just  man  should. 
And  call  here  Master  Compass,  with  these 

gentlemen, 

To  the  relation  ;  I  will  still  be  just. 
Now  for  the  profits  every  way  arising, 
It  was  the  donor's  wisdom,  those  should  pay 
Me  for  my  watch,  and  breaking  of  my 

sleeps  ; 


It  is  no  petty  charge,  you  know,  that  sum, 
To  keep  a  man  awake  for  fourteen  year. 
Prac.  But,  as  you  knew  to  use  it  in  that 

time, 
It  would  reward  your  waking. 

Sir  Moth.  That's  my  industry, 
As  it  might  be  your  reading,  study,  and 

counsel, 

And  now  your  pleading ;  who  denies  it  you? 
I  have  my  calling  too.     Well,  sir,  the  con 
tract 

Is  with  thisgentleman,  ten  thousand  pound. 
An  ample  portion  for  a  younger  brother, 
With  a  soft,  tender,  delicate  rib  of  man's 

flesh, 
That   he  may  work  like  wax,  and  print 

upon. — 
He  expects  no  more  than  that  sum  to  be 

tendered, 

And  he  receive  it ;  these  are  the  conditions. 
Prac.  A  direct  bargain,  and  sale  in  open 

market. 
Sir  Moth.  And  what  I  have  furnished 

him  withal  o'  the  by, 
To  appear  or  so  ;  a  matter  of  four  hundred, 

To  be  deduced  upon  the  payment 

Bia.  Right  : 
You  deal  like  a  just  man  still. 

Sir  Moth.  Draw  up  this, 
Good   Master    Practice,   for   us,   and  be 

speedy. 
Prac.  But  here's  a  mighty  gain,  sir,  you 

have  made 
Of    this    one  stock :    the  principal    first 

doubled, 

In  the  first  seven  year  ;  and  that  redoubled 
In  the  next   seven  I  beside  six  thousand 

pound, 
There's  threescore  thousand  got  in  fourteen 

year, 

After  the  usual  rate  of  ten  in  the  hundred, 
And  the  ten  thousand  paid. 
Sir  Moth.  I  think  it  be. 
Prac.  How  will  you  'scape  the  clamour 

and  the  envy  ? 
Sir  Moth.  Let  them  exclaim  and  envy, 

what  care  I  ? 

Their  murmurs  raise  no  blisters  in  my  flesh. 
My  monies  are  my  blood,    my  parents, 

kindred  ; 

And  he  that  loves  not  these,   he  is  un 
natural. 

I  am  persuaded  that  the  love  of  money 
Is  not  a  virtue  only  in  a  subject, 
But  might  befit  a  prince  :  and  were  there 

need, 

I  find  me  able  to  make  good  the  assertion, 
To  any  reasonable  man's  understanding, 
And  make  him  to  confess  it. 
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Com.  Gentlemen, 
Doctors,  and  scholars,  you'll  hear  this,  and 

look  for 

As  much  true  secular  wit,  and  deep  lay- 
sense, 

As  can  be  shown  on  such  a  common  place. 
Sir  Moth.  First,  we  all  know  the  soul  of 

man  is  infinite 

In  what  it  covets.     Who  desireth  know 
ledge, 

Desires  it  infinitely  ;  who  covets  honour, 
Covets  it  infinitely.    It  will  be  then 
No  hard  thing  for  a  coveting  man  to  prove, 
Or  to  confess,  he  aims  at  infinite  wealth. 
Com .  His  soul  lying  that  way. 
Sir  Moth.  Next,  every  man 
Is  in  the  hope  or  possibility 
Of  a  whole  world  ;  this  present  world  being 

nothing 

But  the  dispersed  issue  of  [the]  first  one. 
And  therefore  I  not  see  but  a  just  man 
May,  with  just  reason,  and  in  office  ought 

Propound  unto  himself 

Com.  An  infinite  wealth  ! 
I'll  bear  the  burden  ;  go  you  on,  Sir  Moth. 
Sir  Moth.  Thirdly,  if  we  consider  man  a 

member 

But  of  the  body  politic,  we  know, 
By  just  experience,  that  the  prince  hath 

need 

More  of  one  wealthy  than  ten  fighting  men. 
Com.  There  you  went  out  of  the  road  a 

little  from  us. 
Sir  Moth.  And  therefore,  if  the  prince's 

aims  be  infinite, 

It  must  be  in  that  which  makes  all. 
Com.  Infinite  wealth  ! 
Sir  Moth.  Fourthly,   'tis  natural  to  all 

good  subjects 

To  set  a  price  on  money,  more  than  fools 
Ought  on  their  mistress'   picture  ;  every 

piece, 
From  the  penny  to  the  twelvepence,  being 

the  hieroglyphic, 

And  sacred  sculpture  of  the  sovereign. 
Com.  A  manifest  conclusion,  and  a  safe 

one ! 
Sir  Moth.    Fifthly,  wealth  gives  a  man 

the  leading  voice 

At  all  conventions  ;  and  displaceth  worth, 
With  general  allowance  to  all  parties  : 
It  makes  a  trade  to  take  the  wall  of  virtue, 
And  the  mere  issue  of  a  shop  right  honour 
able. 

Sixthly,  it  doth  enable  him  that  hath  it, 
To  the  performance  of  all  real  actions, 
Referring  him  to  himself  still,  and  not  bind 
ing 
His  will  to  any  circumstance  without  him. 


It  gives  him  precise  knowledge  of  himself ; 
For,  be  he  rich,  he  straight  with  evidence 

knows 

Whether  he  have  any  compassion, 
Or  inclination  unto  virtue,  or  no  : 
Where  the  poor  knave  erroneously  believes, 
If  he  were  rich  he  would  build  churches,  or 
Do  such  mad  things.     Seventhly,  your  wise 

poor  men 

Have  ever  been  contented  to  observe 
Rich  fools,  and  so  to  serve  their  turns  upon 

them  ; 

Subjectingall  their  wit  to  the  others'  wealth, 
And  become  gentlemen  parasites,  squire 

bawds, 

To  feed  their  patron's  honourable  humours. 
Eighthly,  'tis  certain  that  a  man  may  leave 
His  wealth,  or  to  his  children  or  his  friends; 
His  wit  he  cannot  so  dispose  by  legacy 
As  they  shall  be  a  Harrington1  the  better 

for't. 

Enter  Captain  Ironside. 

Com.     He  may  entail  a  jest  upon  his 

house  though, 

Or  leave  a  tale  to  his  posterity, 
To  be  told  after  him. 

Iron.  As  you  have  done  here  ? 
To  invite  your  friend  and  brother  to  a  feast, 
Where  all  the  guests  are  so  mere  heterogene, 
And  strangers,  no  man  knows  another,  or 

cares 

If  they  be  Christians  or  Mahometans, 
That  here  are  met. 

Com.  Is't  anything  to  you,  brother, 
To  know  religions  more  than  those  you 

fight  for? 
Iron.  Yes,  and  with  whom  I  eat.    I  may 

dispute, 

And  how  shall  I  hold  argument  with  such 
I  neither  know  their  humours  nor  their 

heresies, 

Which  are  religions  now,  and  so  received  ? 
Here's  no  man  among  these  that  keeps  a 

servant 

To  inquire  his  master  of ;  yet  in  the  house 
I  hear  it  buzzed  there  are  a  brace  of  doctors, 
A  fool,  and  a  physician  ;  with  a  courtier, 
That  feeds  on  mulberry  leaves,  like  a  true 

silkworm  : 

A  lawyer,  and  a  mighty  money-bawd, 
Sir  Moth,  has  brought  his  politic  Bias  with 

him, 

A  man  of  a  most  animadverting  humour  ; 
Who,  to  endear  himself  unto  his  lord, 
Will  tell  him,  you  and  I,  or  any  of  us, 


1  A  Harrington,  j    See  vol.  ii.  p.  228  b. 
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That    here    are  met,    are   all    pernicious 

spirits, 
And    men    of  pestilent  purpose,    meanly 

affected 

Unto  the  state  we  live  in  ;  and  beget 
Himself  a  thanks  with  the  great  men  of 

the  time, 

By  breeding  jealousies  in  them  of  us, 
Shall    cross    our    fortunes,    frustrate  our 

endeavours, 
Twice  seven  years  after  :  and  this  trick  be 

called 
Cutting  of  throats1  with  a  whispering,  or  a 

penknife. 
I  must  cut  his  throat  now  :  I  am  bound 

in  honour, 

And  by  the  law  of  arms,  to  see  it  done  ; 
I  dare  to  do  it,  and  I  dare  profess 
The  doing  of  it ;  being  to  such  a  rascal, 
Who  is   the   common  offence    grown    of 

mankind, 

And  worthy  to  be  torn  up  from  society. 
Com.  You  shall  not  do  it  here,  sir. 
Iron.  Why,  will  you 
Entreat  yourself  into  a  beating  for  him, 
My  courteous  brother?  If  you  will,  have  at 

you. 
No  man  deserves  it  better,  now  I  think 

on't, 
Than  you,    that  will  keep   consort   with 

such  fiddlers, 

Pragmatic  flies,  fools,  publicans,  and  moths, 
And    leave    your     honest    and    adopted 

brother. 
Sir  Moth.    Best  raise  the  house  upon 

him  to  secure  us  ; 

He'll  kill  us  all !  [Exit. 

Pal.  I  love  no  blades  in  belts.       |  Exit. 

Rut.  Nor  I.  [Exit. 

Bia.  Would  I  were  at  my  shop  again, 

In  court,  safe  stowed  up  with  my  politic 

bundles.  [Exit. 

Com.  How  they  are  scattered  ! 
Iron.   Run  away  like  cimici,- 
Into  the  crannies  of  a  rotten  bedstead. 
Com.  I  told  you  such  a  passage  would 

disperse  them, 
Although  the  house  were  their  fee-simple 

in  law, 


And    they   possest  of  all    the    blessings 

in  it. 
Iron.  Pray  heaven  they  be  not  frighted 

from  their  stomachs, 
That  so  my  lady's  table  be  disfurnished 
Of  the  provisions ! 

Com.  No,  the  parson's  calling 
By  this  time  all  the  covey  again  together. 
Here  comes  good  tidings — 

Enter  Pleasance. 

Dinner's  on  the  board. — 

[Exit  Ironside. 

Stay,  Mistress  Pleasance,  I  must  ask  you  a 

question  : 

Have  you  any  suits  in  law  ? 
Plea.  I,  Master  Compass  ! 
Com.   Answer  me  briefly,  it  is  dinner 
time. 
They  say  you  have  retained  brisk  Master 

Practice 
Here  of  your   counsel ;    and  are  to    be 

joined 
A  patentee  with  him. 

Plea.  In  what  ?  who  says  so  ? 
You  are  disposed  to  jest. 

Com.  No,  I  am  in  earnest. 
It  is  given  out  in  the  house  so,  I  assure  you ; 
But  keep  your  right  to  yourself,  and  not 

acquaint 

A  common  lawyer  with  your  case  :  if  he 
Once  find  the  gap,  a  thousand  will  leap 

after. 
I'll  tell  you  more  anon.  [Exit. 

Plea.  This  riddle  shews 
A  little  like  a  love-trick  o'  one  face, 
If  I  could  understand  it.     I  will  study  it. 

[Exit. 

[Dam.  But  whom  doth  your  poet  mean 
now  by  this  Master  Bias?  what  lord's 
secretary  doth  he  purpose  to  personate  or 
perstringe  ? 

Boy.  You  might  as  well  ask  me  what 
alderman,  or  alderman's  mate,  he  meant 
by  Sir  Moth  Interest,  or  what  eminent 
lawyer  by  the  ridiculous  Master  Practice? 
who  hath  rather  his  name  invented  for 


1  Cutting  of  throats  with  a  whispering,  &c.] 
From  Juvenal : 

"  Sarvior  illo 
Pompeius  tenui j'ugulos  aperire  susurro." 

Which  Dryden  translates  after  Jonson  : 

"  Pompey,  skilled  in  the  court  game 
Of  cutting  throats  with  a  soft  whisper,  came." 

8  Run  away  like  cimici,]    i.e.,   bugs.     Our 


naturalists,  who  are  much  too  wise  to  seek  for 
information  in  old  plays  and  "  such  baggage 
books,"  very  gravely  inform  us  that  "bugs  were 
first  brought  into  this  country  after  the  fire  of  Lon 
don,  in  the  fir  timber  imported  for  the  rebuilding 
of  the  city."  Unfortunately  for  them,  however, 
they  were  amongst  the  greatest  sufferers  by  the 
fire,  having  been  denizened  in  vast  numbers 
long  before  that  calamitous  event  took  place. 
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laughter,  than  any  offence  or  injury  it  can 
stick  on  the  reverend  professors  of  the  law  : 
and  so  the  wise  ones  will  think. 

Pro.  It  is  an  insidious  question,  brother 
Damplay  :  iniquity  itself  would  not  have 
urged  it.  It  is  picking  the  lock  of  the 
scene,  not  opening  it  the  fair  way  with  a 
key.  A  play,  though  it  apparel  and  pre 
sent  vices  in  general,  flies  from  all  par 
ticularities  in  persons.  Would  you  ask  of 
Plautus  and  Terence,  if  they  both  lived  now, 
who  were  Davus  or  Pseudolus  in  the  scene, 
who  Pyrgopolinices  or  Thraso?  whoEuclio 
or  Menedemus? 

Boy.  Yes,  he  would :  and  enquire  of 
Martial,  or  any  other  epigrammatist,  whom 
he  meant  by  Titius  or  Seius  (the  common 
John  a  Noke,  or  John  a  Stile),  under  whom 
they  note  all  vices  and  errors  taxable  to 
the  times?  as  if  there  could  not  be  a 
name  for  a  folly  fitted  to  the  stage,  but 
there  must  be  a  person  in  nature  found  out 
.to  own  it 

Dam.  Why,  I  can  fancy  a  person  to  my 
self,  boy,  who  shall  hinder  me  ? 

Boy.  And  in  not  publishing  him,  you  do 
no  man  an  injury.  But  if  you  will  utter 
your  own  ill-meaning  on  that  person  under 
the  author's  words,  you  make  a  libel  of 
his  comedy. 

Dam.  O,  he  told  us  that  in  a  prologue 
long  since.1 

Boy.  If  you  do  the  same  reprehensible 
ill  things,  still  the  same  reprehension  will 
serve  you,  though  you  heard  it  afore  :  they 
are  his  own  words,  I  can  invent  no  better, 
nor  he. 

Pro.  It  is  the  solemn  vice  of  interpretation 
that  deforms  the  figure  of  many  a  fair 
scene  by  drawing  it  awry  ;  and,  indeed,  is 
the  civil  murder  of  most  good  plays  :  if  I 
see  a  thing  vively  presented  on  the  stage, 
that  the  glass  of  custom,  which  is  comedy, 
is  so  held  up  to  me  by  the  poet,  as  I  can 
therein  view  the  daily  examples  of  men's 
lives,  and  images  of  truth  in  their  man 
ners,  so  drawn  for  my  delight  or  profit,  as 
I  may  either  way  use  them  :  and  will  I, 
rather  than  make  that  true  use,  hunt  out 
the  persons  to  defame  by  my  malice  of 
misapplying,  and  imperil  the  innocence 
and  candour  of  the  author  by  this  calumny  !a 
It  is  an  unjust  way  of  hearing  and  behold 


ing  plays  this,  and  most  unbecoming  a 
gentleman  to  appear  malignantly  witty  in 
another's  work. 

Boy.  They  are  no  other  but  narrow  and 
shrunk  natures,  shrivelled  up,  poor  things, 
that  cannot  think  well  of  themselves,  who 
dare  to  detract  others.  That  signature 
is  upon  them,  and  it  will  last.  A  half 
witted  barbarism,  which  no  barber's  art, 
or  his  balls,  will  ever  expunge  or  take 
out! 

Dam.  Why,  boy,  this  were  a  strange 
empire,  or  rather  a  tyranny,  you  would 
entitle  your  poet  to,  over  gentlemen,  that 
they  should  come  to  hear  and  see  plays, 
and  say  nothing  for  their  money ! 

Boy.  O  yes,  say  what  you  will,  so  it  be 
to  purpose  and  in  place. 

Dam.  Can  anything  be  out  of  purpose 
at  a  play  ?  I  see  no  reason,  if  I  come  here 
and  give  my  eighteenpence  or  two  shil 
lings  for  my  seat,  but  I  should  take  it  out 
in  censure  on  the  stage. 

Boy.  Your  two  shilling  worth  is  allowed 
you  ;  but  you  will  take  your  ten  shilling 
worth,  your  twenty  shilling  worth,  and 
more,  and  teach  others  about  you  to 
do  the  like,  that  follow  your  leading 
face,  as  if  you  were  to  cry  up  and  down 
every  scene  by  confederacy,  be  it  right  or 
wrong. 

Dam.  Who  should  teach  us  the  right  or 
wrong  at  a  play? 

Boy.  If  your  own  science  cannot  do  it, 
or  the  love  of  modesty  and  truth,  all  other 
entreaties  or  attempts  are  vain.  You  are 
fitter  spectators  for  the  bears  than  us,  or 
the  puppets.  This  is  a  popular  ignorance 
indeed,  somewhat  better  apparelled  in  you 
than  the  people  ;  but  a  hard-handed  and 
stiff  ignorance  worthy  a  trowel  or  a  ham 
merman,  and  not  only  fit  to  be  scorned, 
but  to  be  triumphed  over. 

Dam.   By  whom,  boy  ? 

Boy.  No  particular,  but  the  general 
neglect  and  silence.  Good  Master  Dam- 
play,  be  yourself  still  without  a  second  :  few 
here  are  of  your  opinion  to-day,  I  hope  ; 
to-morrow  I  am  sure  there  will  be  none, 
when  they  have  ruminated  this. 

Pro.  Let  us  mind  what  you  come  for, 
the  play,  which  will  draw  on  to  the  epi- 
tasis  now.] 


1  O,  he  told  us  that  in  a  prologue  long  since.  ] 
In  that  to  the  Silent  Woman : 

"  If  any  yet  will  with  particular  sleight 
Of  application,  wrest  what  he  doth  write  : 


And  that  he  meant  or  him,  or  her,  will  say, 
They  make  a  libel,  which  he  meant  a  play." 

2  By  this   calumny.'}      The  folio   reads  his. 
Corrected  by  Whalley. 
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ACT  III. 

SCENE  I.— A  Room  in  Lady  Loadstone's 
House. 

Enter  Timothy  Item,  Needle,  and 
Nurse  Keep. 

Item.  Where's  master  doctor? 
Nee.  O,  Master  Tim  Item, 
His  learned  pothecary,  you  are  welcome  ! 
He  is  within  at  dinner. 

Ihm.  Dinner  !  death  ! 
That  he   will  eat    now,    having  such    a 

business, 
That  so  concerns  him  ! 

Nee.  Why,  can  any  business 
Concern  a  man  like  his  meat  ? 

Item.  O,  twenty  millions 
To  a  physician  that's  in  practice.     I 
Do  bring  him  news  from  all  the  points  o" 

the  compass, 
That's    all    the    parts    of   the    sublunary 

globe, 

Of  times,  and  double  times. 
Nee.  In,  in,  sweet  Item, 
And    furnish    forth   the    table  with    your 

news  : 
Deserve  your  dinner,  sow  out  your  whole 

bag  full ; 

The  guests  will  hear  it. 
Item.  I  heard  they  were  out. 
Nee.  But  they  are  pieced,    and  put  to 
gether  again  ; 
You  may  go  in,  you'll  find  them  at  high 

eating  : 

The  parson  has  an  edifying  stomach, 
And  a  persuading  palate,  like  his  name  ; 
He  hath  begun  three  draughts  of  sack  in 

doctrines, 
And  four  in  uses.1 
Item.  And  they  follow  him  ? 
Nee.  No,  Sir  Diaphanous  is  a  recusant 
In  sack  ;  he  only  takes  it  in  French  wine, 


With  an  allay  of  water.     In,  iu,  Item, 
And  leave  your  peeping.  \Exit  Item. 

Keep.  I  have  a  month's  mind2 
To  peep  a  little  too.  Sweet  Master  Needle, 
How  are  they  set  ? 

Nee.  At  the  board's  end,  my  lady 

Keep.  And  my  young  mistress  by  her? 
Nee.  Yes,  the  parson 
On  the  right  hand  (as  he'll  not  lose  his 

place 
For  thrusting)  and  against  him  Mistress 

Polish  ; 

Next,  Sir  Diaphanous  against  Sir  Moth  ; 
Knights,    one  again    another :    then   the 

soldier, 
The  man  of  war ;  and  man  of  peace,  the 

lawyer ; 

Then  the  pert  doctor,  arid  the  politic  Bias, 
And  Master  Compass  circumscribeth  all. 

[A  noise  within. 
Plea,    \within. ~\    Nurse    Keep,    Nurse 

Keep! 

Nee.  What  noise  is  that  within  ? 
Plea,  [within.]  Come  to  my  mistress,  all 

their  weapons  are  out. 
Nee.  Mischief  of  men,  what  day,  what 

hour  is  this  ! 

Keep.  Run  for  the  cellar  of  strong  waters, 
quickly.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— Another  Room  in  the  same. 
Enter  Ironside  followed  by  Compass. 

Com.  Were  you  a  madman  to  do  this  at 
table, 

And  trouble  all  the  guests,  to  affright  the 
ladies 

And  gentlewomen? 
Iron.  Pox  upon  your  women, 

And  your  half-man  there,   Court  Sir  Am 
bergris, 

A  perfumed  braggart  !  he  must  drink  his 
wine 


1  He  hath  begun  three  draughts  of  sack  in 
doctrines, 

And  four  in  uses.]  Needle  adopts  the  lan 
guage  of  the  Puritans  in  this  place.  In  preaching 
they  divided  their  discourses  into  doctrine  and 
•use,  meaning  by  the  former  the  subject  under 
explanation,  and  by  the  latter  the  practical  in 
ference  to  be  derived  from  it.  Hudibras  has  the 
words  frequently  in  his  mouth; 

"  Thou  canst,  in  conscience,  not  refuse 
From  thy  own  doctrine  to  raise  use." 

Again: 

In  a  town 
There  lived  a  cobbler,  and  but  one. 


Who  out  of  doctrine  could  cut  use, 
And  mend  men's  lives  as  well  as  shoes." 

8  /  have  a  month's  mind]  i.e.,  a  strong  ttt- 
clination.  It  is  perfectly  nauseating  to  look  at 
the  trash  which  always  accompanies  the  mention 
of  this  word  in  the  notes  on  our  old  dramatists. 
One  laborious  blunderer  follows  another ;  and 
when  they  have  heaped  up  a  mass  of  irrelevant 
quotations,  which  none  of  them  understand,  they 
proudly  count  themselves  among  the  benefactors 
af  literature,  and  affect  to  feel  great  indignation 
at  being  told  that  they  would  have  been  as  pro 
fitably  employed  for  themselves  and  the  world 
in  milking  he-goats  in  a  sieve. 


THE  MAGNETIC  LADY. 


[ACT  in. 


With  three  parts  water,  and  have  amber 

in  that  too ! 

Com.  And  you  must  therefore  break  his 
face  with  a  glass, 

And  wash  his  nose  in  wine  ? 
Iron.  Cannot  he  drink 

In  orthodox,  but  he  must  have  his  gums, 

And  paynim  drugs  ? 

Com.  You  should  have  used  the  glass 

Rather  as  balance,  than  the  sword  of  Jus 
tice  : 

But  you  have  cut  his  face  with  it,  he  bleeds. 

Come,  you  shall  take  your  Sanctuary  with 
me; 

The  whole  house  will  be  up  in  arms  against 
you  else 

Within  this  half  hour :   this  way  to  my 
lodging.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.— Another  Room  in  the  same. 

Enter  Rut,  Lady  Loadstone,  Polish,  and 
Keep,  carrying  Placentia ;  Pleasance 
and  Hem  following. 

Rut.  A  most  rude  action  !  carry  her  to 

her  bed  ; 

And  use  the  fricace  to  her  with  those  oils. 
Keep  your  news,  Item,  now,  and  tend  this 

business. 

Lady  L.  Good  gossip,  look  to  her. 
Pol.  How  do  you,  sweet  charge  ? 
Keep.  She's  in  a  sweat. 
Pol.  Ay,  and  a  faint  sweat,  marry. 
Rut.  Let  her  alone  to  Tim  ;  he  has  di 
rections  : 

111  hear  your  news,  Tim  Item,  when  you 
have  done. 

[Exeunt  Item,  Polish,  Keep,  and 

Pleasance,  with  Placentia. 
Lady  L.  Was  ever  such  a  guest  brought 

to  my  table  ? 
Rut.  These  boisterous  soldiers  have  no 

better  breeding. 
Here  Master  Compass  comes  : 

Enter  Compass. 

Where  is  your  captain, 
Rudhudibrass  de  Ironside  ? 
Com.  Gone  out  of  doors. 
Lady  L.  Would  he  had  ne'er    come  in 

them,  I  may  wish ! 

He  has  discredited  my  house  and  board 
With  his  rude  swaggering  manners,  and 

endangered 
i    My    niece's    health  by    drawing    of   his 

weapon, 

God  knows  how  far  ;   for  master  doctor 
does  not. 


Com.  The  doctor  is  an  ass  then,  if  he 
say  so, 

And  cannot  with  his  conjuring  names,  Hip 
pocrates, 

Galen  or  Rasis,  Avicen,  Averroes, 

Cure  a  poor  wench's  falling  in  a  swoon  ; 

Which  a  poor  farthing  changed  in  rosa 
solis, 

Or  cinnamon  water  would. 

Re-enter  Keep  and  Polish. 

Lady  L.  How  now !  how  does  she? 
Keep.  She's  somewhat  better.     Master 

Item  has  brought  her 
A  little  about. 

Pol.  But  there's  Sir  Moth,  your  brother, 
Is  fallen  into  a  fit  o'  happyplex  ; — 
It  were  a  happy  place  for  him  and  us 
If  he  could  steal  to  heaven  thus  !  all  the 

house 

Are  calling  master  doctor,  master  doctor. 

[Exit  Rut. 

The  parson  he  has  given  him  gone,  this 

half  hour  ; 

He's  pale  in  the  mouth  already  for  the  fear 
Of  the  fierce  captain. 

Lady  L.  Help  me  to  my  chamber, 
Nurse  Keep  :    would  I  could  see  the  day 

no  more, 
But  night  hung  over  me  like  some  dark 

cloud  ; 
That,  buried  with  this  loss  of  my  good 

name, 

I  and  my  house  might  perish  thus  for 
gotten  ! 

[Exeunt  Lady  L. ,  Keep,  and  Polish. 
Com.  Her  taking  it  to  heart  thus  more 

afflicts  me 

Than  all  these  accidents,  for  they'll  blow 
over. 


Enter  Practice  and  Sir  Diaphanous 
Silkworm. 

Prac.  It  was  a  barbarous  injury,  I  con 
fess: 

But  if  you  will  be  counselled,  sir,  by  me, 
The  reverend  law  lies  open  to  repair 
Your    reputation.      That    will    give    you 

damages : 
Five  thousand  pound  for  a  finger,  I  have 

known 
Given   in   court;   and   let   me  pack  your 

jury. 
Sir  Dia.  There's  nothing  vexes  me  but 

that  he  has  stained 

My   new  white    satin  doublet,   and    be 
spattered 


SCENE  III.] 
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My  spick  and  span  silk-stockings  on  the 

day 
They  were  drawn  on ;  and  here's  a  spot  in 

my  hose  too  ! 
Com.  Shrewd  maims !  your  clothes  are 

wounded  desperately ! 
And  that,    I    think,  -troubles  a  courtier 

more, 

An  exact  courtier,  than  a  gash  in  his  flesh. 
Sir  Dia.    My  flesh  !    I   swear  had  he 

given  me  twice  so  much, 
I  never  should  have  reckoned  it :  but  my 

clothes 

To  be  defaced  and  stigmatized  so  foully  ! 
I  take  it  as  a  contumely  done  me 
Above  the  wisdom  of  our  laws  to  right. 
Com.  Why,  then  you'll  challenge  him  ? 
Sir  Dia.  I  will  advise  ; 
Though  Master  Practice  here  doth  urge 

the  law, 

And  reparation  it  will  make  me  of  credit, 
Beside  great  damages — let  him  pack  my 

jury. 
Com.  He  speaks  like  Master  Practice, 

one  that  is 

The  child  of  a  profession  he  is  vowed  to, 
And  servant  to  the  study  he  hath  taken, 
A  pure  apprentice  at  law  I1  but  you  must 

have 
The  counsel  of  the  sword,  and  square  your 

action 

Unto  their  canons,  and  that  brotherhood, 
If  you  do  right. 

Prac.  I  tell  you,  Master  Compass, 
You  speak  not  like  a  friend  unto  the  laws, 
Nor  scarce   a   subject,  to  persuade   him 

thus 
Unto  the  breach  of  the  peace:  sir,  you 

forget 

There    is    a    court   above,    of  the   Star- 
chamber, 

To  punish  routs  and  riots. 
Com,  No,  young  master, 
Although  your  name  be  Practice  there  in 

term-time, 

I  do  remember  it.     But  you'll  not  hear 

What  I  was  bound  to  say ;  but  like  a  wild 

Young  haggard  justice,  fly  at  breach  of  the 

peace, 


Before  you  know  whether  the   amorous 

knight 
Dares  break  the  peace  of  conscience  in  a 

duel. 
Sir  Dia.    Troth,    Master  Compass,    I 

take  you  my  friend ; 
You  shall  appoint  of  me  in  any  matter 
That's  reasonable,  so  we  may  meet  fair, 
On  even  terms. 

Com.  I  shall  persuade  no  other ; 
And  take  your  learned  counsel  to  advise 

you, 
I'll  run  along  with  him.    You  say  you'll 

meet  him 

On  even  terms.     I  do  not  see  indeed 
How  that  can  be  'twixt  Ironside  and  you, 
Now  I  consider  it :  he  is  my  brother, 
I    do    confess    we  have  called  so  twenty 

year: 
But  you  are,  sir,  a  knight  in  Court,  allied 

there, 

And  so  befriended,  you  may  easily  answer 
The  worst   success  :    he  a  known,  noted, 

bold 
Boy  of  the  sword,  hath  all  men's  eyes  upon 

him  ; 

And  there's  no  London  jury2  but  are  led 
In  evidence,  as  far  by  common  fame 
As  they  are  by  present  deposition. 
Then  you  have  many  brethren  and  near 

kinsmen. 

If  he  kill  you,  it  will  be  a  lasting  quarrel 
'Twixt  them  and  him :  whereas  Rud  Iron 
side, 
Although   he   have  got   his  head  into  a 

beaver 
With  a   huge  feather,  is   but  a  currier's 

son, 
And  has  not  two  old  cordovan  skins  to 

leave 

In  leather  caps  to  mourn  him  in  if  he  die. 
Again;   you    are  generally    beloved,    he 

hated 
So  much  that  all  the  hearts  and  votes  of 

men 

Go  with  you,  in  the  wishing  all  prosperity 
Unto  your  purpose :  he  is  a  fat,  corpulent, 
Unwieldy  fellow ;  you,  a  dieted  spark, 
Fit  for  the  combat.    He  has  killed  so  many, 


1  A  pure  apprentice  at  law  !]  An  ancient  term 
for  a  barrister-at-law,  as  distinguished  from  a 
Serjeant. 

8  And  there's  no  London  jury,  &c.]  The 
prejudice,  partiality,  and  even  perjury  of  the 
jurors  of  the  city  had  been  a  subject  of  serious 
complaint  long  before  Jonson  was  born.  See 
ch.  xxi.  §  -2,  Henry  VII.  Grafton  observes  in 
j  his  Chronicle,  in  the  reign  of  Hen.  VIII.,  that 
i(  was  bruited  that  London  juries  were  so  preju 


diced,  that  "  they  would  fiad  Abel  guilty  of  the 
murder  of  Cain  !  — Observations  on  the  Antient 
Statutes,  1769,  p.  410. 

London  juries  did  not  much  belie  the  charac 
ter  here  given  of  them  in  the  times  immediately 
subsequent  to  those  of  the  poet :  but  it  was  re 
served  for  our  monster-breeding  days  to  witness 
a  jury  combining  the  most  daring  assurance  with 
perjury,  and  voting  honorary  medals  to  them 
selves,  for  having  acquitted  a  manifest  traitor. 


THE  MAGNETIC  LADY. 


[ACT  in. 


As  it  is  ten  to  one  his  turn  is  next : 
You  never  fought  with  any,  less  slew  any ; 
And  therefore  have  the  [better]  hopes  be 
fore  you.1 
I  hope  these   things,  thus  specified   unto 

you, 

Are  fair  advantages;  you  cannot  encounter 
Him  upon  equal  terms.     Beside,  Sir  Silk 
worm, 
He  hath  done  you  wrong  in  a  most  high 

degree ; 

And  sense  of  such  an  injury  received 
Should  so  exacuate  and  whet  your  choler, 
As  you  should  count  yourself  an  host  of 

men 
Compared  to  him:    and    therefore    you, 

brave  sir, 

Have  no  more  reason  to  provoke  or  chal 
lenge 
Him  than  the  huge  great  porter2  has  to 

try 

His  strength  upon  an  infant. 
Sir  Dia.  Master  Compass, 
You  rather  spur  me  on,  than  any  way 
Abate  my  courage  to  the  enterprise. 

Com.  All  counsel's  as  it's  taken :  if  you 

stand 

On  point  of  honour,  not  to  have  any  odds, 
I  have  rather  then  dissuaded  you    than 

otherwise : 

If  upon  terms  of  humour  and  revenge, 
I  have  encouraged  you.     So  that  I  think, 
I  have  done  the  part  of  a  friend  on  either 

side; 

In  furnishing  your  fear  with  matter  first, 
If  you  have  any ;  or,  if  you  dare  fight, 
To  heighten  and  confirm  your  resolution. 
Prac.    I   now  do  crave  your  pardon, 

Master  Compass : 

I  did  not  apprehend  your  way  before, 
The  true  perimeter  of  it :  you  have  circles, 
And  such  fine  draughts  about  I 

Sir  Dia.  Sir,  I  do  thank  you, 
I  thank  you,  Master  Compass,  heartily. 
I  must  confess,  I  never  fought  before, 
And  I'd  be  glad  to  do  things  orderly, 


In  the  right  place ;  I  pray  you  instruct  me, 

sir ; 

Is't  best  I  fight  ambitiously,  or  maliciously? 
Com.  Sir,  if  you  never  fought  before,  be 

wary, 
Trust  not  yourself  too  much. 

Sir  Dia.  Why  ?  I  assure  you, 
I  am  very  angry. 

Com.  Do  not  suffer  though, 
The  flatuous,  windy  choler  of  your  heart 
To   move    the    clapper   of   your   under 
standing, 

Which  is  the  guilding  faculty,  your  reason 
You  know  not  if  you'll  fight  or  no,  being 

brought 
Upon  the  place. 

Sir  Dia.  O  yes,  I  have  imagined 
Him  treble  armed,  provoked  too,  and  as 

furious 

As  Homer  makes  Achilles  ;  and  I  find 
Myself  not  frighted   with  his    fame  one 

jot. 
Com.  Well,  yet  take  heed.   These  fights 

imaginary 
Are  less  than  skirmishes;    the    fight    of 

shadows : 

For  shadows  have  their  figure,  motion, 
And  their  umbratile  action,  from  the  real 
Posture  and  motion  of  the  body's  act : 
Whereas  imaginarily,  many  times. 
Those  men  may  fight  dare  scarce  eye  one 

another, 
And  much  less  meet.     But  if  there  be  no 

help, 
Faith,  I  would  wish  you  send  him  a  fair 

challenge. 

Sir  Dia.  I  will  go  pen  it  presently. 
Com.  But  word  it 
In  the  most  generous  terms. 
Sir  Dia.  Let  me  alone. 
Prac.  And  silken  phrase ;  the  courtliest 

kind  of  quarrel. 
Com.    He'll  make  it  a  petition  for  his 

peace. 

Prac.  O  yes,  of  right,  and  he  may  do't 
by  law.3  [Exeunt. 


1  And  therefore  have  the  Jwpes  before  you.] 
A  word  appears  to  be  lost  at  the  press ;  what 
stood  originally  in  the  poet's  manuscript  is 
difficult  to  say.  Some  epithet,  as  fairer,  better, 
or  any  other  equivalent  term,  must  be  added  to 
complete  the  sense  and  measure. — WHAL. 

*  Than  the  huge  great  porter.]  It  may  mean 
any  great  overgrown  porter :  but  seems,  as  Dr. 
Grey  observes,  particularly  to  allude  to  Parsons, 
the  king's  porter,  who  was  very  big  and  tall, 
near  seven  feet  high.— WHAL. 

Parsons,  who  had  been  porter  to  James,  died  ! 
before  this  was  written :  the  allusion  is  to  his 


successor,  William  Evans.  He  was  seven  feet 
and  a  half  in  height,  "exceeding  (Fuller  says) 
Parsons  two  inches  in  stature,  but  far  beneath 
him  in  proportion  of  body  :  for  he  was  not  only 
what  the  Latines  call  compemis,  knocking  his 
knees  together,  and  going  out  squalling  with  his 
feet,  but  also  haulted  a  little,  yet  made  he  a 
shift  to  dance  in  an  Antimasque  at  oaurt,  where 
be  drew  little  Jeffrey  (Hudson)  out  of  his 
pocket,  first  to  the  wonder,  and  then  to  the 
laughter  of  the  beholders." 

3  Com.  He  II  make  it  a  petitioner  his  peace. 

Prac.  O  yesj  of  right,  and  he  may  do't  by 
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SCENE  IV.— Another  Room  in  the 
same. 

Enter  Rut,  Palate,  and  Bias  bringing  out 
Sir  Moth  Interest  in  a  chair.  Item  and 
Polish  following. 

Rut.  Come,  bring  him  out  into  the  air  a 

little: 
There,  set  him  down.     Bow  him,  yet  bow 

him  more, 

Dash  that  same  glass  of  water  in  his  face ; 
Now  tweak  him  by  the  nose — hard,  harder 

yet: 

If  it  but  call  the  blood  up  from  the  heart, 
I  ask  no  more.  See  what  a  fear  can  do  ! 
Pinch  him  in  the  nape  of  the  neck  now : 

nip  him,  nip  him. 

Item.  He  feels ;  there's  life  in  him. 
Pal.  He  groans,  and  stirs. 
Rut.  Tell  him  the  captain's  gone. 
Sir  Moth.  Ha  ! 
Pal.  He's  gone,  sir. 
Rut.  Give  him  a  box,  hard,  hard,  on  his 

left  ear. 
Sir  Moth.  O! 

Rut.  How  do  you  feel  yourself? 
Sir  Moth.  Sore,  sore. 
Rut.  But  where? 
Sir  Moth.  In  my  neck. 
Rut.  I  nipt  him  there. 
Sir  Moth.  And  in  my  head. 
Rut.  I  boxed  him  twice  or  thrice,   to 

move  those  sinews. 
Bias.  I  swear  you  did. 
Pol.  What  a  brave  man's  a  doctor, 
To  beat  one  into  health  !    I  thought  his 

blows 
Would  e'en  have  killed  him  ;  he  did  feel 

no  more 
Than  a  great  horse. 

Sir  Moth.  Is  the  wild  captain  gone, 
That  man  of  murder  ? 

Bias.     All  is  calm  and  quiet. 

Sir  Moth.  Say  you  so,  cousin  Bias,  then 

all's  well. 

Pal.  How  quickly  a  man  is  lost ! 
Bias.  And  soon  recovered  ! 
Pol.  Where  there  are  means,  and  doctors, 

learned  men, 

And  their  apothecaries, '  who  are  not  now, 
As  Chaucer  says,  their  friendship  to  begin. 


Well,  could  they  teach  each  other  how  to 

win 

In  their  swath  bands 

Rut.  Leave  your  poetry,  good  gossip, 
Your  Chaucer's  clouts,    and    wash    your 

dishes  with  them  ; 

We  must  rub  up  the  roots  of  his  disease, 
And  crave  your  peace  awhile,  or  else  your 

absence. 
Pol.  Nay,    I  know  when  to  hold    my 

peace. 

Rut.  Then  do  it.— 
Give  me  your  hand,  Sir  Moth.     Let's  feel 

your  pulse  ; 

It  is  a  pursiness,  a  kind  of  stoppage, 
Or  tumour  of  the  purse,  for  want  of  exer 
cise, 

That  you  are  troubled  with  :  some  ligatures 
In  the  neck  of  your  vesica,  or  marsupium, 
Are  so  close  knit  that  you  cannot  evaporate ; 
And  therefore  you  must  use  relaxatives. 
Beside,  they  say,  you  are  so  restive  grown, 
You  cannot  but  with  trouble  put  your  hand 
Into  your  pocket  to  discharge  a  reckoning, 
And  this  we  sons  of  physic  do  call  ehiragra, 
A  kind  of  cramp  or  hand-gout.  You  shall 

purge  for't. 
Item.  Indeed  your  worship  should  do 

well  to  advise  him 

To  cleanse  his  body,  all  the  three  high 
ways  : 

That  is,  by  sweat,  purge,  and  phlebotomy. 
Rut.  You  say  well,  learned  Tim  ;  I'll  first 

prescribe  him 
To  give  his  purse  a  purge,  once,  twice  a 

week 
At  dice  or  cards  ;  and  when  the  weather  is 

open, 

Sweat  at  a  bowling-alley  ;  or  be  let  blood 
In  the  lending  vein,  and  bleed  a  matter  of 

fifty 
Or  threescore  ounces  at  a  time :  then  put 

your  thumbs 
Under  your  girdle,  and  have  somebody 

else 
Pull  out  your  purse  for  you,  till  with  more 

ease 

And  a  good  habit  you  can  do  it  yourself. 
And  then  be  sure  always  to  keep  good  diet, 
And  have  your  table  furnished  from  one 

end 
Unto  the  t'other;  it  is  good  for  the  eyes : 


law.}  Jonson  alludes  to  the  famous  Petition  of 
Right,  which  was  long  in  agitation,  and  which, 
after  being  eagerly  debated  in  both  houses  of  par 
liament,  received  the  royal  assent  in  June,  1628. 

1  Doctors,  learned  men, 

And  their  apothecaries,  &c.]  Jonson  seems 
to  have  had  Chaucer  at  his  finger's  end : 


"  Full  redy  had  he  his  pothecaries. 
To  send  him  dniggis  and  lectaaries, 
For  eche  of  them  made  other  for  to  winne ; 
Their  friendship  n'as  not  new,   now  to  ba- 
ginne." 

Doct.  ofPhisikt. 
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But  feed  you  on  one  dish  still,  have  your 
diet-drink 

Ever  in  bottles  ready,  which  must  come 

From  the  King's-head  :l    I  will  prescribe 
you  nothing 

But  what  I'll  take  before  you  mine  own 
self; 

That  is  my  course  with  all  my  patients. 
Pal.  Very  methodical,  secunditm  artem. 
Bias.  And  very  safe  fro  captu  recipient  is. 
Pol.  All  errant  learned  men,  how  they 

'spute  Latin ! 

Rut.  I  had  it  of  a  Jew,  and  a  great 
rabbi, 

Who  every  morning  cast  his  cup  of  white- 
wine 

With  sugar,  and  by  the  residence  in  the 
bottom 

Would  make  report  of  any  chronic  malady, 

Such  as  Sir  Moth's  is,  being  an  oppilation 

In  that  vou  call  the  neck  of  the  money- 
bladder, 

Most  anatomical,  and  by  dissection 

Enter  Nurse  Keep  hastily. 

Keep.  O,  master  doctor,  and  his  "pothe- 

cary, 

Good  Master  Item,  and  my  Mistress  Polish, 
We  need  you  all  above  !  she's  fallen  again 
In  a  worse  fit  than  ever. 

Pol.  Who? 

Keep.  Your  charge. 

Pol.  Come  away,  gentlemen. 

Sir  Moth.  This  fit  with  the  doctor 
Hath  mended  me  past  expectation. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Bias. 

Enter  Compass,  Sir  Diaphanous  Silkworm, 
and  Practice. 

Com.  O  Sir  Diaphanous !  have  you  done? 

Sir  Dia.  I  have  brought  it. 

Prae.  That's  well. 

Com.  But  who  shall  carry  it  now  ? 

Sir  Dia.  A  friend : 
I'll  find  a  friend  to  carry  it ;  Master  Bias 

here 
Will  not  deny  me  that. 

Bias.  Whatis't? 

Sir  Dia.  To  carry 
A  challenge  I  have  writ  unto  the  captain. 

Bias.  Faith,  but  I  will,  sir;  you  shall 
pardon  me 


1  From  the  King's  Head:}  The  reader  will 
be  pleased  to  learn  that  this  tavern  stood  in  New 
Fish-street ;  it  was,  as  our  old  writers  affirm, 
"  haunted  by  roysters,"  so  that  the  wine  drank 


For  a  twi-reason  of  state :  I'll  bear  no  chal 
lenges  ; 

I  will  not  hazard  my  lord's  favour  so  ; 
Or  forfeit  mine  own  judgment  with   his 

honour, 

To  turn  a  ruffian.    I  have  to  commend  'me 
Nought  but  his  lordship's  good  opinion  ; 
And  to  it  my  kalligraphy,  a  fair  hand, 
Fit  for  a  secretary :  now  you  know,  a  man's 

hand 

Being  his  executing  part  in  fight, 
Is  more  obnoxious  to  the  common  peril. 
Sir  Dia.  You  shall  not  fight,  sir,   you 

shall  only  search 

My  antagonist ;  commit  us  fairly  there 
Upon  the  ground  on  equal  terms. 

Bias.  O,  sir, 

But  if  my  lord  should  hear  I  stood  at  end 
Of  any  quarrel,  'twere  an  end  of  me 
In  a  state-course  !  I  have  read  the  politics  ; 
And  heard  the  opinions  of  our  best  divines. 
Com.  The  gentleman  has  reason.  Where 

was  first 
The  birth   of  your  acquaintance  or  the 

cradle 

Of  your  strict  friendship  made  ? 
Sir  Dia.  We  met  in  France,  sir. 
Com.  In   France !    that  garden  of  hu 
manity, 

The  very  seed-plot  of  all  courtesies  : 
I  wonder  that  your  friendship  sucked  that 

aliment, 
The  milk  of  France  ;   and  see  this  sour 

effect 
It  doth  produce,  'gainst  all  the  sweets  of 

travel. 

There  every  gentleman  professing  arms 
Thinks  he  is  bound  in  honour  to  embrace 
The  bearing  of  a  challenge  for  another, 
Without  or  questioning  the  cause  or  asking 
Least    colour   of  a  reason.     There's   no 

cowardice, 
No  poltronery,  like  urging  why?   where. 

fore? 
But  carry  a  challenge,  do  the  thing,  and 

die. 
Bias.  Why,  hear  you,  Master  Compass, 

I  but  crave 
Your  ear  in  private :  [takes  him  aside.]     I 

would  carry  his  challenge 
If  I  but  hoped  your  captain  angry  enough 
To  kill  him  ;  for,  to  tell   you  truth,  this 

knight 
Is  an  impertinent  in  Court,  we  think  him, 


there  was  unquestionably  of  the  very  first 
quality.  [Its  memory  is  still  preserved  in 
King's  Head  Court,  34,  Fish-street  Hill.— F.  C 
1870.] 
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And  troubles  my  lord's  lodgings,  and  his 

table 

With  frequent  and  unnecessary  visits, 
Which  we,  the  better  sort  of  servants,  like 

not: 

Being  his  fellows  in  all  other  places, 
But  at  our  master's  board  ;  and  we  disdain 
To  do  those  servile  offices,  ofttimes 
His  foolish  pride  and  empire  will  exact, 
Against  the  heart  or  humour  of  a  gentle 
man. 
Com.  Truth,  Master  Bias,  I'd  not  have 

you  think 

I  speak  to  flatter  you  ;  but  you  are  one 
Of  the  deepest  politics  I  ever  met, 
And  the  most  subtly  rational.     I  admire 

you. 

But  do  not  you  conceive  in  such  a  case 
That  you  are  accessary  to  his  death, 
From  whom  you  carry  a  challenge  with 

such  purpose? 
Bias.  Sir,  the  corruption  of  one  thing  in 

nature,1 

Is  held  the  generation  of  another  ; 
And  therefore  I  had  as  lief  be  accessary 
Unto  his  death  as  to  his  life. 

Com.  A  new 

Moral  philosophy  too  !  you'll  carry  it  then? 
Bias.   If  I  were  sure  'twould  not  ^cense 

his  choler 
To  beat  the  messenger. 

Com.  O,  I'll  secure  you, 
You  shall  deliver  it  in  my  lodging  safely, 
And  do  your  friend  a  service  worthy  thanks. 

Enter  Ironside. 

Bias.  I'll  venture  it  upon  so  good   in 
duction, 

To  rid  the  court  of  an  impediment, 
This  baggage  knight. 

Iron.  Peace  to  you  all,  gentlemen, 
Save  to  this  mushroom,    who   I   hear  is 

menacing 
Me  with  a  challenge ;    which  I  come  to 

anticipate, 
And   save   the  law  a  labour. — Will    you 

fight,  sir? 
Sir  Dia.  Yes,  in  my  shirt. 

\_Throws  off  his  doublet. 


Iron.  O,  that's  to  save  your  doublet  ; 
I  know  it  a  court-trick  :   you  had  rather 

have 

An  ulcer  in  your  body  than  a  pink 
More  in  your  clothes. 

Sir  Dia .  Captain,  you  are  a  coward 
If  you'll  not  fight  in  your  shirt. 

Iron.  Sir,  I  do  not  mean 
To  put  it  off  for  that,  nor  yet  my  doublet: 
You  have  cause  to  call  me  coward  that 

more  fear 

The  stroke  of  the  common  and  life-giving 
air, 

Than  all  your  fury,  and  the  panoply 

Prac.  Which  is  at  best  but  a  thin  linan 

armour. 

I  think  a  cup  of  generous  wine  were  better 
Than  fighting  in  your  shirts. 

Sir  Dia.  Sir,  sir,  my  valour, 
It  is  a  valour  of  another  nature, 
Than  to  be  mended  by  a  cup  of  wine. 
Com.  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  of  any 

valours 
Differing    in    kind  ;      who    have    known 

hitherto 

Only  one  virtue  they  call  fortitude, 
Worthy  the  name  of  valour. 

Iron.  Which  who  hath  not, 
Is  justly  thought   a  coward  ;    and   he  is 

such. 
Sir  Dia.  O,  you  have  read  the  play  then, 

the  New  Inn, 

Of  Jonson's,  that  decries  all  other  valour, 
But  what  is  for  the  public. 

Iron.  I  do  that  too. 
But  did  not  learn  it  there ;    I   think  no 

valour 
Lies  for  a  private  cause. 

Sir  Dia.  Sir,  I'll  redargue  you 
By  disputation. 

Com.  O,  let's  hear  this : 
I  long  to  hear  a  man  dispute  in  his  shirt 
Of  valour,    and  his  sword  drawn  in  his 

hand  ! 
Prac.  His  valour  will  take  cold,  put  on 

your  doublet. 
Com.  His  valour  will  keep  cold,  you  are 

deceived  ; 
And  relish  much  the  sweeter  in  our  ears  : 


1  Sir,  the  corruption  of  one  generation,  &c.] 
There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun  This  is 
precisely  the  principle  on  which  that  great 
philosopher,  Doctor  Darwin,  and  those  humane 
admirers  of  the  French  Revolution  up  to  a  cer 
tain  point.  Price,  Priestley,  &c.,  justified  their 
exultation  at  the  wholesale  murder  of  princes 
and  peers  by  a  regenerating  cry  of  hell-hounds. 
The  corruption  of  one  dead  king  would  produce 
a  thousand  worms,  whose  happiness  taken  in 

VOL.  II. 


the  aggregate  would  surpass  that  of  the  indi 
vidual,  and  consequently  prove  a  clear  gain  on 
the  score  of  humanity  ;  while  the  summary  ex 
termination  of  a  perverse  generation  of  priests 
and  nobles,  though  not  quite  agreeable  to  the 
victims  themselves,  would  be  more  than  com 
pensated  to  the  universe  in  a  few  centuries  by 
prodigious  advances  towards  perfectibility,  in  a 
more  tractable  and  philosophic  race  of  atheists 
and  murderers. 

E  E 
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It  may  be  too,  in  the  ordinance  of  nature, 
Their  valours  are  not  yet  so  combatant, 
Or  truly  antagonistic  as  to  fight, 
But  may  admit  to  hear  of  some  divisions 
Of   fortitude,    may    put    them    off    their 

quarrel. 
Sir  Dia.  I  would  have  no  man  think 

me  so  ungoverned, 
Or  subject  to  my  passion,  but  I  can 
Read   him    a    lecture    'twixt    my   under 
takings 

And  executions  :  I  do  know  all  kinds 
Of  doing  the  business  which  the  town  calls 

valour. 

Com.  Yes,  he  has  read  the  town,  Town- 
top's  his  author  1 
Your  first? 

Sir  Dia.  Is  a  rash,  headlong  unexpe- 

rience. 
Com.  Which  is  in  children,  fools,  or  your 

street-gallants 
Of  the  first  head. 

Prac.  A  pretty  kind  of  valour  ! 

Com.  Commend  him,  he  will  spin  it  out 

in's  shirt, 
Fine  as  that  thread. 

Sir  Dia.  The  next,  an  indiscreet 
Presumption,  grounded  upon  often  scapes. 
Com.  Or  the  insufficiency  of  adversaries: 
And  this  is  in  your  common  fighting  bro 
thers, 
Your  old   Perdues,    who,   after  time,    do 

think, 
The  one  that  they  are  shot-free,  the  other 

sword-free. 
Your  third  ? 

Sir  Dia.    Is  nought  but  an  excess  of 
choler, 

That  reigns  in  testy  old  men 

Com.  Noblemen's  porters, 
And  self-conceited  poets. 
Sir  Dia.  And  is  rather 
A  peevishness  than  any  part  of  valour. 
Prac.  He  but  rehearses,  he  concludes  no 

valour. 
Com.  A  history  of  distempers  as  they  are 

practised, 

His  harangue  undertaketh,  and  no  more. 
Your  next  ? 

Sir  Dia.  Is  a  dull  desperate  resolving. 
Com.  In  case  of  some  necessitous  misery, 

or 
Incumbent  mischief. 


Prac.  Narrowness  of  mind, 
Or  ignorance  being  the  root  of  it. 

Sir  Dia.  Which  you  shall  find  in  game 
sters  quite  blown  up. 
Com.  In  bankrupt  merchants  and  dis 
covered  traitors. 

Prac.  Or  your  exemplified  malefactors, 
That  have  survived  their  infamy  and  pu 
nishment. 
Com.  One  that  hath  lost  his  ears  by  a 

just  sentence1 
Of   the    Star-chamber,     a    right    valiant 

knave 

And  is  a  histrionical  contempt 
Of  what  a  man  fears  most ;  it  being  a  mis 
chief 

In  his  own  apprehension  unavoidable. 
Prac.    Which   is  in  cowards  wounded 

mortally, 
Or  thieves  adjudged  to  die. 

Com.  This  is  a  valour 
I  should  desire  much  to  see  encouraged  ; 
As  being  a  special  entertainment 
For  our  rogue  people,  and  make  oft  good 

sport 

Unto  them,  from  the  gallows  to  the  ground. 
Sir  Dia.  But  mine  is  a  judicial  resolving, 

Or  liberal  undertaking  of  a  danger 

Com.  That  might  be  avoided. 
Sir  Dia.  Ay,  and  with  assurance, 
That  it  is  found  in  noblemen  and  gentle 
men 
Of  the  best  sheaf. 

Com.  Who  having  lives  to  lose, 
Like  private  men,   have  yet  a  world   of 

honour 
And  public  reputation  to  defend. 

Sir  Dia.  Which  in  the  brave,  historified 

Greeks 
And  Romans  you  shall  read  of. 

Com.  And,  no  doubt, 
May  in  our  aldermen  meet  it,  and  their 

deputies, 

The  soldiers  of  the  city,  valiant  blades, 
Who,  rather  than  their  houses  should  be 

ransacked, 
Would  fight  it  out,    like    so  many  wild 

beasts ; 
Not  for  the  fury  they  are  commonly  armed 

with, 
But  the  close  manner  of  their   fight  and 

custom 
Of  joining  head  to  head  and  foot  to  foot. 


1  One  that  hath  lost  his  ears,  &c.]  This  is  gedie"  which  Mr.  Weber,  who  had  never  read  a 
evidently  meant  of  Scribe  Prynnc,  and  may  be  j  word  of  it,  and  was  even  a  stranger  to  its 
considered  as  "  the  retort  courteous"  to  the  his-  \  name,  pronounces  to  be  the  undoubted  work 
trionical  contempt  with  which  he  had  assailed  !  of  the  "  ignorant,  impudent,  and  malicious  Ben 
the  dramatic  writers  in  that  interminable  "  Tra-  i  Jonson." 
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Iron.  And  which  of  these  so  well-prest 

resolutions 

Am  I  to  encounter  now?  for  commonly, 
Men  that  have  so  much  choice  before  them 

have 

Some  trouble  to  resolve  of  any  one. 
Bias.  There  are   three  valours  yet  which 

Sir  Diaphanous 

Hath,  with  his  leave,  not  touched. 
Sir  Dia.  Yea  !  which  are  those? 
Prac.  He  perks  at  that. 
Com.  Nay,  he  does  more,  he  chatters. 
Bias.  A  philosophical  contempt  of  death 
Is  one  ;  then  an  infused  kind  of  valour, 
Wrought  in    us  by  our  genii,    or   good 

spirits ; 
Of  which  the  gallant    ethnics  had  deep 

sense, 

Who  generally  held  that  no  great  states 
man, 

Scholar,  or  soldier  e'er  did  anything 
Sine  divino  aliquo  afflatu. 
Prac.    But    there's    a  Christian  valour 

'bove  these  two. 

Bias.  Which  is  a  quiet,  patient  tolera 
tion 

Of  whatsoever  the  malicious  world 
With  injury  doth  unto  you ;    and    con 
sists 

In  passion  more  than  action,  Sir  Diapha 
nous. 
Sir  Dia.    Sure  I  do  take  mine  to  be 

Christian  valour. 
Com.  You  may  mistake  though.   Can  you 

justify 

On  any  cause  this  seeking  to  deface 
The  divine  image  in  a  man  ? 

Bias.  O  sir, 

Let  them  alone.    Is  not  Diaphanous 
As  much  a  divine  image  as  is  Ironside  ? 
Let  images  fight,  if  they  will  fight,  a  God's 
name. 

Enter  Nurse  Keep,  hastily. 

Keep.  Where's  Master  Needle  ?  saw  you 

Master  Needle? 
We  are  undone. 

Com.  What  ails  the  frantic  nurse? 


1  Gowked!}  i.e.,  stupefied.  Gawkey  (adj.)  is 
in  common  use  in  the  western  provinces  (and  per 
haps  in  others)  for  the  extreme  of  awkwardness, 
a  stupid  stare  of  astonishment,  &c.  It  is  pro 
bably  the  same  word  as  g<rwk,  cuckoo.  [The 
substantive  gowk,  a  blockhead,  is  in  every-day 
use  in  Scotland. — F.  C.] 

8  And  cracked  -within  the  ring.}  This  most 
trivial  expression  has  had  much  written  on  it  to 
very  little  purpose.  The  gold  coin  of  our  ances 
tors  was  very  thin,  and  therefore  liable  to  crack. 


Keep.  My  mistress  is  undone  !  she's  cry 

ing  out ! 
Where  is  this  man,  trow,  Master  Needle  ? 

Enter  Needle. 

Nee.  Here.  [Takes  her  aside. 

Keep.  Run  for  the  party,  Mistress  Chair, 

the  midwife. 
Nay,  look  how  the  man  stands,  as  he  were 

gowked  I1 

She's  lost  if  you  not  haste  away  the  party. 
Nee.  Where  is  the  doctor  ? 
Keep.  Where  a  scoffing  man  is, 
And  his  apothecary  little  better ; 
They  laugh  and  jeer  at  all :  will  you  dis 
patch, 

And  fetch  the  party  quickly  to  our  mistress? 

We  are  all  undone  !  the  tympany  will  out 

else.  {Exeunt  Needle  and  Keep. 

Enter  Sir  Moth  Interest. 
Sir  Moth.    News,    news,   good    news, 

better  than  buttered  news  ! 
My  niece  is  found  with  child  the  doctor 

tells  me, 
And  fallen  in  labour. 

Com.  How?  {Exit. 

Sir  Moth,  The  portion's  paid, 

The  portion O,  the  captain !  is  he  here? 

[Exit. 
Prac.  He  has  spied  your  swords  out : 

put  them  up,  put  up, 
You  have  driven  him  hence,  and  yet  your 

quarrel's  ended. 

Iron.  In  a  most  strange  discovery. 
Prac.  Of  light  gold. 
Sir  Dia.  And  cracked  within  the  ring.8 

I  take  the  omen 
As  a  good  omen. 

Prac.  Then  put  up  your  sword, 
And  on  your  doublet.     Give  the  captain 

thanks. 
Sir  Dia.    I    had    been     slurred    else. 

Thank  you,  noble  captain  ! 
Your  quarrelling  caused  all  this. 
Iron.  Where's  Compass? 
Prac.  Gone, 

Shrunk  hence,  contracted  to  his  centre, 
fear. 


It  still,  however,  continued  passable  until  the 
crack  extended  beyond  the  ring,  i.e.,  beyond 
the  inmost  round  which  circumscribed  the  in 
scription,  when  it  became  uncurrent,  and  might 
be  legally  refused.  This  is  the  whole  of  the 
matter.  The  application  of  the  expression  to 
anything  seriously  injured,  debased,  unservice 
able,  factitious,  &c.,  is  perfectly  natural,  and  in 
one  or  other  of  these  senses  it  is  to  be  found  in 
almost  all  the  writers  of  Jouson's  age. 
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Iron.  The  slip  is  his  then.1 
Sir  Dia.  I  had  like  t'  have  been 
Abused  in  the  business,  had  the  slip  slurred 

on  me, 
A  counterfeit. 

Bias.  Sir,  we  are  all  abused, 
As  many  as  were  brought  on  to  be  suitors ; 
And  we  will   join  in  thanks  all  to  the 

captain, 

And  to  his  fortune  that  so  brought  us  off. 
\Exeunt. 

[Dam.  This  was  a  pitiful  poor  shift  of 
your  poet,  boy,  to  make  his  prime  woman 
with  child,  and  fall  in  labour,  just  to  com 
pose  a  quarrel. 

Boy.  With  whose  borrowed  ears  have 
you  heard,  sir,  all  this  while,  that  you  can 
mistake  the  current  of  our  scene  so  ?  The 
stream  of  the  argument  threatened  her 
being  with  child  from  the  very  beginning  ; 
for  it  presented  her  in  the  first  of  the  second 
act  with  some  apparent  note  of  infirmity  or 
defect,  from  knowledge  of  which  the  audi 
tory  were  rightly  to  be  suspended  by  the 
author,  till  the  quarrel,  which  was  but  the 
accidental  cause,  hastened  on  the  discovery 
of  it,  in  occasioning  her  affright,  which 
made  her  fall  into  her  throes  presently,  and 
within  that  compass  of  time  allowed  to  the 
comedy :  wherein  the  poet  exprest  his 
prime  artifice,  rather  than  any  error,  that 
the  detection  of  her  being  with  child  should 
determine  the  quarrel  which  had  produced 
it. 

Pro.  The  boy  is  too  hard  for  you, 
brother  Damplay;  best  mark  the  play,  and 
let  him  alone. 

Dam.  I  care  not  for  marking  the  play ; 
I'll  damn  it,  talk,  and  do  that  I  come  for. 
I  will  not  have  gentlemen  lose  their  privi 
lege,  nor  I  myself  my  prerogative,  for  never 
an  overgrown  or  superannuated  poet  of 
them  all.  He  shall  not  give  me  the  law  : 
I  will  censure  and  be  witty,  and  take  my 
tobacco,  and  enjoy  my  Magna  Charta  of 
reprehension,  as  my  predecessors  have  done 
before  me. 


Boy.  Even  to  licence  and  absurdity. 

Pro.  Not  now,  because  the  gentlewoman 
is  in  travail,  and  the  midwife  may  come  on 
the  sooner,  to  put  her  and  us  out  of  our 
pain. 

Dam.  Well,  look  to  your  business  after 
ward,  boy,  that  all  things  be  clear  and 
come  properly  forth,  suited  and  set  to 
gether;  for  I  will  search  what  follows 
severely,  and  to  the  nail.2 

Boy.  Let  your  nail  run  smooth  then  and 
not  scratch,  lest  the  author  be  bold  to  pare 
it  to  the  quick,  and  make  it  smart :  you'll 
find  him  as  severe  as  yourself. 

Dam.  A  shrewd  boy,  and  has  me 
everywhere !  The  midwife  is  come, 
she  has  made  haste.] 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I.— A  Room  in  Lady  loadstone's 
House, 

Enter  Mother  Chair  and  Needle. 

Chair.    Stay,    Master  Needle,   you  do 

prick  too  fast 
Upon   the  business,    I   must    take    some 

breath ; 
Lend  me  my  stool ;    you  have  drawn  a 

stitch  upon  me, 
In  faith,  son  Needle,  with  your  haste. 

Nee.  Good  mother, 
Piece  up  this  breach  ;  I'll  give  you  a  new 

gown, 
A  new    silk-grogoran  gown:    I'll  do  it, 

mother. 

Enter  Nurse  Keep. 

Keep.  What  will  you  do  !  you  have  done 

too  much  already, 
With  your  prick-seam  and  through-stitch, 

Master  Needle. 

I  pray  you  sit  not  fabling  here  old  tales, 
Good  Mother  Chair  the  midwife,  but  come 

up.  [Exeunt  Chair  and  Needle. 


1  The  slip  is  his  iJten,  &c.]  Ironside  con 
cludes  like  Squire  Western,  when  Jones  left  the 
table  upon  Parson  Supple 's  story.  Sir  Diapha 
nous  plays  on  the  double  meaning  of  the  word 
slip,  which  signified  either  a  baseborn  child  or  a 
piece  of  false  money.  In  the  latter  sense  it 
occurs  in  many  of  our  old  dramas,  and  generally, 
as  here,  in  conjunction  with  counterfeit.  Thus 
Shakspeare : 

"  What  counterfeit  did  I  give  you  ? 
The  slip,  the  slip,  sir."— Romeo  and  Juliet. 


Again: 

"  If  I  could  have  remembered  a  gilt  counter 
feit,  thou  wouldst  not  have  slipped  out  of  my 
contemplation." —  Troilus  and  Cressida. 

See  vol.  i.  p.  24  «. 

8  For  I  will  search  what  follows  to  the  nail.] 
Jonson  alludes  to  the  practice  of  the  ancient 
artists,  who  proved  the  polish  of  their  works  by 
running  their  nails  over  the  surface. 
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Enter  Compass  and  Practice. 

Com.    How  now,  nurse !     where's  ray 

lady? 

Keep.  In  her  chamber, 
Locked  up,    I  think :    she'll  speak  with 

nobody. 

Com.  Knows  she  of  this  accident  ? 
Keep.  Alas,  sir,  no : 
Would  she  might  never  know  it !      {Exit. 

Prac.  I  think  her  ladyship 
Too  virtuous  and  too  nobly  innocent 
To  have  a  hand  in  so  ill-formed  a  business. 
Com.    Your    thought,    sir,    is    a    brave 

thought,  and  a  safe  one ; 
The  child  now  to  be  born  is  not  more  free 
From  the  aspersion  of  all  spot  than  she  [is]. 
She  have  her  hand  in  plot  'gainst  Master 

Practice, 
If  there  were  nothing  else,  whom  she  so 

loves, 

Cries  up,  and  values  !  knows  to  be  a  man 
Marked  out  for  a  Chief  Justice  in  his  cradle, 
Or  a  lord  paramount,  the  head  of  the  hall, 
The  top,  or  the  topgallant  of  our  law  ! 
Assure  yourself  she  could  not  so  deprave 
The  rectitude  of  her  judgment,  to  wish  you 
Unto  a  wife  might  prove  your  infamy, 
Whom  she  esteemed  that  part  of  the  com 
monwealth, 
And  had  [raised]  up  for  honour  to  her 

blood.1 
Prac.  I  must  confess  a  great  beholding- 

ness 

Unto  her  ladyship's  offer  and  good  wishes; 
But  the  truth  is,  I  never  had  affection, 
Or  any  liking  to  this  niece  of  hers. 
Com.  You  foresaw  somewhat  then  ? 
Prac.  I  had  my  notes 
And  my  prognostics. 

Com.  You  read  almanacs, 
And  study  them  to  some  purpose,  I  believe. 
Prac.  I  do  confess  I  do  believe,  and  pray 

too, 

According  to  the  planets,  at  some  times. 
Com.  And  do  observe  the  sign  in  making 
love? 


Prac.  As  in  phlebotomy. 
Com.  And  choose  your  mistress 
By  the  good  days,  and  leave  her  by  the 

bad? 

Prac.   I  do  and  I  do  not. 
Com.  A  little  more 
Would  fetch  all  his  astronomy  from  Alles- 

tree.- 
Prac.  I  tell  you,  Master  Compass,  as  my 

friend, 

And  under  seal,  I  cast  my  eyes  long  since 
Upon  the  other  wench,  my  lady's  woman, 
Another  manner  of  piece  for  handsomeness 
Than  is  the  niece :  but  that  is  sub  sigillo, 
And  as  I  give  it  you,  in  hope  of  your  aid 
And  counsel  in  the  business. 

Com.  You  need  counsel ! 
The  only  famous  counsel  of  the  kingdom, 
And  in  all  courts  !     That  is  a  jeer  in  faith, 
Worthy  your  name  and  your  profession  too, 
Sharp  Master  Practice. 

Prac.  No,  upon  my  law, 
As   I   am    a    bencher,   and    now  double 

reader,3 

I  meant  in  mere  simplicity  of  request. 
Com.  If  you  meant  so,  the  affairs  are 

now  perplexed 
And  full  of  trouble  ;  give  them  breath  and 

settling, 

I'll  do  my  best.     But  in  meantime  do  you 
Prepare  the  parson. — I  am  glad  to  know 
This ;    for  myself  liked  the  young  maid 

before, 
And  loved  her  too.     [Aside.] — Have  you  a 

licence  ? 
Prac.  No; 
But  I  can  fetch  one  straight. 

Com.  Do,  do,  and  mind 
The  parson's  pint,  to  engage  him  [in]  the 

business  ; 

A  knitting  cup  there  must  be.4 
Prac.  I  shall  do  it.  [Exit. 

Enter  Bias  and  Sir  Moth  Interest. 

Bias.  'Tis  an  affront  from  you,  sir  ;  you 
here  brought  me 


1  And  had  [raised]  up,  &c.]  A  word  has 
dropped  out  here.  I  have  inserted  one  by  guess 
merely  to  bolster  up  the  line.  This  play  is  vilely 
printed  in  the  old  folio. 

*  From  Allestree.]  This  was  one  Richard 
A  llestree  of  Derby,  who  was  about  this  time  a 
compiler  of  almanacs. — WHAL. 

3  And  now  double  reader,]  "  In  those  days," 
says  Sir  W.  Dugdale  (i.e.,  when  readings  in  the 
Inns  of  Court  were  kept  up  with  some  degree  of 
solemnity)  —  in  those  days  men  came  to  be 
single  readers  at  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  stand 


, 

years  afterwards." — Orig.  Jur.  p.  209.  Again: 
"  By  the  antient  orders  of  the  House  (Middle 
Temple),  now  disused,  he  is  in  turn  to  read 
again,  and  then  is  called  a  double  reader." 

*  A  knMmg-cuptheremustbe.]  Immediately 
after  the  performance  of  the  marriage  ceremony 
a  cup  of  wine  was  handed  round  to  those  who 
assisted  at  it.  This,  which  is  cniled  by  our 
author  the  knitting-cup,  is  termed  by  Middletou. 
and  others  the  coutracting-cup. 
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Unto  my  lady's,  and  to  woo  a  wife, 
Which  since  is  proved  a  cracked  com 
modity  : 

She  hath  broke  bulk  too  soon. 
Sir  Moth.  No  fault  of  mine, 
If  she  be  cracked  in  pieces,  or  broke  round  : 
It  was  my  sister's  fault  that  owns  the  house 
Where  she  hath  got  her  clap,  makes  all 

this  noise. 

I  keep  her  portion  safe,  that  is  not  scat 
tered  ; 

The  monies  rattle  not,  nor  are  they  thrown, 
To  make  a  muss  yet  'mong  the  gamesome 

suitors. 
Com.  Can  you  endure  that  flout,  close 

Master  Bias, 

And  have  been  so  bred  in  the  politics  ? 
The  injury  is  done  you,  and  by  him  only : 
He  lent  you  imprest  money,  and  upbraids 

it; 
Furnished  you  for  the  wooing,  and  now 

waives  you. 
Bias.  That  makes  me  to  expostulate  the 

wrong 

So  with  him,  and  resent  it  as  I  do. 
Com.  But  do  it  home  then. 
Bias.  Sir,  my  lord  shall  know  it. 
Com.  And  all  the  lords  of  the  Court  too. 
Bias.  What  a  Moth 
You  are,  Sir  Interest  1 

Sir  Moth.  Wherein,  I  entreat  you, 
Sweet  Master  Bias  ? 

Com.  To  draw  in  young  statesmen, 
And  heirs  of  policy,  into  the  noose 
Of  an  infamous  matrimony. 

Bias.  Yes, 

Infamous,  quasi  in  communem famam  : 
And  matrimony,  quasi  matter  of  money.1 
Com.    Learnedly  urged,    my    cunning 

Master  Bias. 

Bias.  With  his  lewd  known  and  prosti 
tuted  niece. 
Sir  Moth.  My  knowna.n&  prostitute/  how 

you  mistake, 

And  fun  upon  a  false  ground,  Master  Bias ! 
Your  lords  will  do  me  right.     Now  she  is 

prostitute, 
And  that  I  know  it,  please  you  understand 

me, 

I  mean  to  keep  the  portion  in  my  hands, 
And  pay  no  monies. 


1  And  matrimony,  quasi  matter  of  money. ~\ 
This  is  not  one  of  the  worst  of  those  idle  conun 
drums,  which  were  once  so  much  in  vogue. 
Even  the  grave  Camden  did  not  disdain  to  un 
bend  with  then*  ;  first  taking  care,  however,  to 
sanction  his  practice  by  the  laudable  example  of 
»ne  Dionysius,  like  himself  perhaps,  a  school 


Com.  Mark  you  that,  Don  Bias  ? 
And  you  shall  still  remain  in  bonds  to  him, 
For  wooing  furniture,  and  imprest  charges. 
Sir  Motk.    Good   Master  Compass,  for 

the  sums  he  has  had 

Of  me,  I  do  acquit  him  ;  they  are  his  own : 
Here  before  you  I  do  release  him. 
Com.  Good  ! 

Bias.  O  sir 

Com.  'Slid,  take  it ;  I  do  witness  it  : 
He  cannot  hurl  away  his  money  better. 
Sir  Moth.    He  shall  get  so  much,  sir, 

by  my  acquaintance, 
To  be  my  friend  ;  and  now  report  to  his 

lords 
As  1  deserve,  no  otherwise. 

Com.  But  well ; 

And  I  will  witness  it,  and  to  the  value : 
Four  hundred  is  the  price,  if  I  mistake  not, 
Of  your  true  friend  in  court.    Take  hands, 

you  have  bought  him, 
And  bought  him  cheap. 
Bias.  I  am  his  worship's  servant. 
Com.    And   you  his  slave,    Sir   Moth, 

sealed  and  delivered. 

Have  you  not  studied  the  court-comple 
ment  ? — 

[Exeunt  Sir  Moth  and  Bias. 
Here  are  a  pair  of  HUMOURS  RECONCILED 

now, 
That  money  held  at    distance,   or  their 

thoughts, 
Baser  than  money. 

Enter  Polish,  driving  in  Nurse  Keep. 

Pol.  Out,  thou  caitiff  witch, 
Bawd,  beggar,  gipsy  ;  anything  indeed 
But  honest  woman  ! 

Keep.  What  you  please,  Dame  Polish, 
My  lady's  stroker.2 

Com.  What  is  here  to  do  1 
The  gossips  out !  {Aside. 

Pol.  Thou  art  a  traitor  to  me, 
An  Eve,  the  apple,  and  the  serpent  too  ; 
A  viper  that  hast  eat  a  passage  through 

me, 

Through  mine  own  bowels,  by  thy  retch- 
lessness. 

Com.  What  frantic  fit  is  this?  I'll  step 

aside, 
And  hearken  to  it.  [Retires. 


master,  who  "merrily"  called  mice-holes  mysti- 
rta,  fxvoT^pia,  on  TOUS  /u,vs  njpei. 

8  My  lady's  stroker.]  i.e.,  flatterer:  so  the 
word  is  frequently  used  by  Jonson.  In  the  list 
of  characters,  Goody  Polish  is  called  the  lady's 
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Pol.  Did  I  trust  thee,  wretch, 
With  such  a  secret,  of  that  consequence, 
Did  so    concern   me  and  my  child,   our 

livelihood, 

And  reputation  !  and  hast  thou  undone  us 
By  thy  connivance,  nodding  in  a  corner, 
And  suffering  her   be  got  with   child  so 

basely  ? 

Sleepy,  unlucky  hag  ! — thou  bird  of  night, 
And  all  mischance  to  me  ! 

Keep.  Good  lady  empress, 
Had   I   the  keeping  of  your  daughter's 

clicket 

In  charge,  was  that  committed  to  my  trust? 
Com.  Her  daughter  !  [Aside. 

Pol.  Softly,  devil,  not  so  loud  : 
You'd  have  the  house  hear  and  be  witness, 

would  you  ? 

Keep.  Let  all  the  world  be  witness:  afore  I'll 
Endure  the  tyranny  of  such  a  tongue, 

And  such  a  pride 

Pol.  What  will  you  do  ? 
Keep.  Tell  truth, 
And  shame  the  she-man-devil  in  puffed 

sleeves  ; 

Run  any  hazard,  by  revealing  all 
Unto  my  lady ;  how  you  changed  the  cradles, 
And  changed  the  children  in  them. 
Pol.  Not  so  high  ! 
Keep.  Calling  your  daughter  Pleasance 

there  Placentia, 

And  my  true  mistress  by  the  name  of  Plea 
sance. 
Com.    A  horrid  secret  this ;  worth  the 

discovery. 

Pol.  And  must  you  be  thus  loud  ? 
Keep.  I  will  be  louder, 
And  cry  it  through    the   house,  through 

every  room, 

And  every  office  of  the  laundry-maids, 
Till  it  be  borne  hot  to  my  lady's  ears  : 
Ere  I  will  live  in  such  a  slavery, 
I'll  do  away  myself. 

Pol.  Didst  thou  not  swear 
To    keep    it    secret?     And    upon    what 

book  ? 

I  do  remember  now,  The  Practice  of  Piety. 

Keep.  It  was  a  practice  of  impiety, 
Out  of  your  wicked  forge,  I  know  it  now, 
My  conscience  tells  me :  first,  against  the 

infants, 
To  rob  them  of  their  names  and  their  true 

parents  ; 
To  abuse  the  neighbourhood,  keep  them 

in  error  : 

But  most  my  lady ;  she  has  the  main  wrong, 
And  I  will  let  her  know  it  instantly. 
Repentance,  if  it  be  true,  ne'er  comes  too 
late.  {Exit. 


Pol.    What   have  I  done?  conjured  a 

spirit  up, 

I  shall  not  lay  again  !  drawn  on  a  danger 
And  ruin  on  myself  thus,  by  provoking 
A  peevish  fool,  whom  nothing  will  pray  off 
Or  satisfy,  I  fear !  her  patience  stirred, 
Is  turned  to  fury.     I  have  run  my  bark 
On  a  sweet  rock,  by  mine  own  arts  and 

trust ; 
And  must  get  off  again,  or  dash  in  pieces. 

{Exit. 

Com.    [coming  forward.}    This  was  a 
business  worth  the  listening  after. 

Enter  Pleasance. 

Plea.  O  Master  Compass,   did  you  see 

my  mother  ? 

Mistress  Placentia,  my  lady's  niece, 
Is  newly  brought  to  bed  of  the  bravest  boy  1 
Will  you  go  see  it  ? 

Com.  First  I'll  know  the  father, 
Ere  I  approach  these  hazards. 

Plea.  Mistress  midwife 
Has  promised  to  find  out  a  father  for  it, 
If  there  be  need. 

Com.  She  may  the  safelier  do  it 
By  virtue  of  her  place. — But,  pretty  Plea 
sance, 
I  have  a  news  for  you  I  think  will  please 

you. 

Plea.  What  is  it,  Master  Compass  ? 
Com.  Stay,  you  must 
Deserve  it  ere  you  know  it.     Where's  my 

lady? 
Plea.    Retired  unto  her  chamber,  and 

shut  up. 
Com.  She  hearsof  noneof  this  yet  ?  Well, 

do  you 
Command  the  coach,  and  fit  yourself  to 

travel 
A  little  way  with  me. 

Plea.  Whither,  for  God's  sake? 

Com.  Where  I'll  entreat  you  not  to  your 

loss,  believe  it, 
If  you  dare  trust  yourself. 
Plea.  With  you  the  world  o'er. 
Com.    The  news  will  well  requite  the 

pains,  I  assure  you, 

And  in  this  tumult  you  will  not  be  missed. 
Command  the  coach,  it  is  an  instant  busi 
ness, 
Will  not  be  done  without  you. 

{Exit  Pleasance. 

Enter  Palate. 

Parson  Palate  ! 

j  Most  opportunely  met ;  step  to  my  cham 
ber  ; 
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I'll  come  to  you  presently :  there  is  a  friend 
Or  two  will  entertain  you.      [Exit  Palate. 

Enter  Practice. 

Master  Practice, 

Have  you  the  licence  ? 

Prac.  Here  it  is* 

Com.  Let's  see  ft  : 

Your  name's  not  in  it. 

Prac.  I'll  fill  that  presently. 
It  has  the  seal,  which  is  the  main,  and  re 
gistered  ; 

The  clerk  knows  me,  and  trusts  me. 
Com.  Have  you  the  parson  ? 
Prac.  They  say  he's  here,  he  'pointed  to 

come  hither. 
Com.  I  would  not  have  him  seen  here 

for  a  world, 
To  breed   suspicion.     Do    you  intercept 

him, 
And  prevent  that.     But  take  your  licence 

with  you, 

And  fill  the  blank  ;  or  leave  it  here  with  me, 
I'll  do  it  for  you  ;  stay  you  for  us  at  his 

church, 
Behind  the  Old  Exchange,  we'll  come  in 

the  coach, 
And  meet  you  there  within  this  quarter  at 

least. 
Prac.    I  am  much   bound    unto  you, 

Master  Compass  ; 
You  have  all  the  law  and  parts  of  Squire 

Practice 
For  ever  at  your  use.     I'll  tell  you  news 

too: 

Sir,  your  reversion's  fallen ;  Thinwit's  dead, 
Surveyor  of  the  projects  general. 
Com.  When  died  he? 
Prac.  Even  this  morning  ;  I  received  it 
From  a  right  hand. 

Com.  Conceal  it,  Master  Practice, 
And  mind  the  main  affair  you  are  in  hand 
with. 

[Exit  Practice. 

Re-enter  Pleasance. 

Plea.  The  coach  is  ready,  sir. 
Com.  'Tis  well,  fair  Pleasance, 

Though  now  we  shall  not  use  it ;  bid  the 
coachman 

Drive  to  the  parish-church,  and  stay  about 
there 

Till  Master  Practice  come  to  him,  and  em 
ploy  him.  [Exit  Pleasance. 

I  have  a  licence  now  which    must   have 
entry 

Before  my  lawyer's.— 


Re-enter  Palate. 


Noble  parson  Palate, 
Thou  shalt  be  a  mark  advanced  ;  here  is  a 

piece,1  [Gives  him  money \ 

And  do  a  feat  for  me. 

Pal.  What,  Master  Compass? 

Com.  But  run  the  words  of  matrimony 

over 
My  head  and  Mistress  Pleasance's  in  my 

chamber  ; 

There's  Captain  Ironside  to  be  a  witness, 
And  here's    a    licence  to  secure  thee. — 

Parson, 
What  do  you  stick  at  ? 

Pal.  It  is  afternoon,  sir  ; 
Directly  against  the  canon  of  the  church  : 
You    know     it,    Master    Compass :    and 

beside, 

T  .am  engaged  unto  our  worshipful  friend, 
The    learned    Master    Practice,    in    that 

business. 
Com.  Come  on,  engage  yourself:  who 

shall  be  able 

To  say  you  married  us  but  in  the  morning, 
The  most  canonical  minute  of  the  day, 
If  you  affirm  it  ?    That's  a  spiced  excuse, 
And  shews  you  have  set  the  canon-  law 

before 
Any  profession  else,  of  love  or  friendship. 

Re-enter  Pleasance. 

Come,  Mistress  Pleasance,  we  cannot  pre 
vail 
With  the  rigid  parson  here  ;  but,  sir,  I'll 

keep  you 

Locked  in  my  lodging  till't  be  done  else 
where, 

And  under  fear  of  Ironside. 
Pal.  Do  you  hear,  sir  ? 
Com.  No,  no,  it  matters  not. 
Pal.  Can  you  think,  sir, 
I  would  deny  you  anything,  not  to  loss 
Of  both  my  livings  ?  I  will  do  it  for  you  ; 
Have  you  a  wedding-ring  ? 

Com.  Ay,  and  a  posie  ? 
Annul  us    hie    nobis,    quod   sett   uteraue 

dabit. 

Pal.  Good! 
This  ring  will  give  you  what  you  both 

desire. 

I'll  make  the  whole  house  chant  it,  and 
the  parish. 


1  Thou  shalt  be  a  mark  advanced;  here  is  a 
iece,]  Here  is  a  string  of  puns :  the  mark 
,135.  4^.)  added  to  the  noble  (6s.  &£),  made  up 
the  piece. 

a  IT  he  folio  has  "  common  law."— F.  C.] 
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Com.  Why,  well  said,  parson.     Now  to 

you  my  news, 

That  comprehend    my  reasons,    Mistress 
Pleasance.  {Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. — Another  Room  in  the  same. 

Enter  Mother  Chair  with  a  child, 
Polish,  Keep,  and  Needle. 

Chair.  Go,  get  a  nurse,  procure  her  at 

what  rate 
You  can ;  and  cut  of  the  house  with  it, 

son  Needle  ; 
It  is  a  bad  commodity. 
Nee.  Good  mother, 
I  know  it,   but  the   best  would  now  be 

made  on't.  {Exit  with  the  child. 

Chair.  And  shall.     You  should  not  fret 

so,  Mistress  Polish, 
Nor  you,  Dame  Keep  ;  my  daughter  shall 

do  well 
When  she  has  ta'en  my  caudle.     I  have 

known 
Twenty  such  breaches  pieced  up  and  made 

whole, 
Without  a  bum  of  noise.     You  two  fall 

out, 
And  tear  up  one  another  ! 

Pol.  Blessed  woman. 
Blest  be  the  peace-maker  ! 

Keep.  The  pease-dresser  I1 
I'll  hear  no  peace  from  her.     I  have  been 

wronged, 

So  has  my  lady,  my  good  lady's  worship, 
And  I  will  right  her,  hoping  she'll  right 

me. 
Pol.  Good  gentle  Keep,    I  pray  thee, 

mistress  nurse, 

Pardon  my  passion,  I  was  misadvised  ; 
Be  thou  yet  better,   by  this  grave   sage 

woman, 
Who  is  the  mother  of  matrons  and  great 

persons, 
And  knows  the  world. 

Keep.  I  do  confess  she  knows 

Something and  I  know  something 

Pol.   Put  your  somethings 
Together  then. 

Chair.  Ay,  here's  a  chance  fallen  out 
You  cannot  help ;    less   can  this  gentle 
woman  ; 
I  can,  and  will,   for  both.     First,   I  have 

sent 
By-chop  away  ;  the  cause  gone,  the  fame 

ceaseth. 
Then  by  my  caudle  and  my  cullice  I  set 


1  Tkefeas*-<lrts3*rl\    See  vol 


p.  112  a. 


My  daughter  on  her  feet  about  the  house 

here  ; 
She's  young,  and  must  stir  somewhat  for 

necessity, 
Her  youth   will  bear  it  out.      She  shall 

pretend 
To  have  had  a  fit  o'  the  mother  :   there 

is  all. 

If  you  have  but  a  secretary  laundress, 
To  blanch  the  linen  —  Take  the  former 

counsels 
Into  you  ;  keep  them  safe  in  your  own 

breasts, 
And   make  your  market  of  them  at  the 

highest. 

Will  you  go  peach,  and  cry  yourself  a  fool 
At  grannam's  cross  !  be  laughed  at  and 

despised  ! 

j  Betray  a  purpose  which  the  deputy 
Of  a  double  ward,  or  scarce  his  alderman, 
With  twelve  of  the  wisest  questmen,  could 

find  out, 

Employed  by  the  authority  of  the  city  ! 
Come,  come,  be  friends,   and  keep  these 

women-matters, 
Smock-secrets  to    ourselves,   in    our  own 

verge  : 
We  shall  mar  all  if   once  we    ope    the 

mysteries 
Of  the  tiring-house,  and  tell  what's  done 

within. 

No  theatres  arc  more  cheated  with  appear 
ances, 
Or  these  shop-lights,   than  the  ages,  and 

folk  in  them, 
That  seem  most  curious. 

Pol.  Breath  of  an  oracle  ! 
You    shall    be  my  dear  mother ;    wisest 

woman 
That  ever  tipped  her  tongue  with  point 

of  reasons, 

|  To  turn  her  hearers  !  Mistress  Keep,  relent, 
I  did  abuse  thee  ;  I  confess  to  penance, 
And  on  my  knees  ask  thee  forgiveness. 

{Kneels. 
Chair.  Rise, 
She  doth  begin  to  melt,  I  see  it. 

Keep.  Nothing 
Grieved  me  so  much  as  when  you  called 

me  bawd  : 

Witch  did  not  trouble  me,  nor  gipsy  ;  no, 

Nor  beggar  :  but  a  bawd  was  such  a  name  ! 

Chair.  No  more  rehearsals ;  repetitions 

Make  things  the  worse  :  the  more  we  stir — 

you  know 

The  proverb,  and  it  signifies — a  stink. 
What's  done  and  dead,  let  it  be  buried  : 
New  hours  will  fit   fresh  handles  to  new 

thoughts.  [Exeunt. 
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SCENE  III.— Another  Room  in 
the  same. 

Enter  Sir  Moth  Interest  and  Servant. 

Sir  Moth.  Run  to  the  church,  sirrah  ; 

get  all  the  drunkards 
To  ring  the  bells,  and  jangle  them  for  joy 
My  niece  has  brought  an  heir  unto   the 

house, 
A  lusty  boy  !  [Exit  Servant]    Where  is  my 

sister  Loadstone  ? — 

Enter  Lady  Loadstone. 

Asleep  at  afternoons  !  it  is  not  wholesome  ; 
Against  all  rules  of  physic,  lady  sister. 
The  little  doctor  will  not  like    it.     Our 

niece 

Is  new  delivered  of  a  chopping  child, 
Can  call  the  father  by  the  name  already, 
If  it  but  ope  the  mouth  round.     Master 

Compass, 
He  is  the  man,  they  say,  fame  gives    it 

out, 
Hath    done  that  act  of  honour   to  our 

house, 
And  friendship,  to  pump  out  a  son  and 

heir 

That  shall  inherit  nothing,  surely  nothing, 
From  me  at  least. 

Enter  Compass. 

I  come  to  invite  your  ladyship 
To  be  a  witness  ;J  I  will  be  your  partner, 
And   give  it  a  horn-spoon,  and  a  treen 

dish, 
Bastard     and   beggar's    badges,    with    a 

blanket 
For  dame  the  doxy  to  march  round  the 

circuit 
With  bag  and  baggage. 

Com.  Thou  malicious  knight, 
Envious  Sir  Moth,  that  eats  on  that  which 

feeds  thee, 
And  frets  her  goodness  that  sustains  thy 

being  ! 
What  company  of    mankind  would  own 

thy  brotherhood, 

But  as  thou  hast  a  title  to  her  blood, 
Whom  thy  ill-nature  hath  chose    out  t' 

insult  on, 
And  vex  thus,  for  an  accident  in  her  house, 

1  To  be  a  witness;]  I.e.,  a  godmother.  A 
puritanical  term.  Thus  in  Bart.  Fair:  "  He 
(Rabbi  Busy)  was  witness  for  Win  here  :  they 
will  not  be  called  godfathers."  Vol.  ii.  p.  152  b. 


As  if  it  were  her  crime,   good  innocent 
lady! 

Thou    shew'st    thyself    a    true  corroding 
vermin, 

Such  as  thou  art. 

Sir  Moth.  Why,  gentle  Master  Com 
pass  ? 

Because  I  wish  you  joy  of  your  young  son, 

And  heir  to  the  house,  you  have  sent  us  ? 
Com.  I  have  sent  you  ! 

I  know  not  what  I  shall  do.    [Aside.'] — 
Come  in,  friends : 

Enter  Ironside,  Sir  Diaphanous  Silk 
worm,  Palate,  and  Pleasance. 

Madam,   I  pray  you  be  pleased  to    trust 

yourself 
Unto  our  company. 

Lady  L.  I  did  that  too  late  ; 
Which  brought  on  this  calamity  upon  me, 
With  all  the  infamy  I  hear  ;  your  soldier, 
That  swaggering  guest. 

Com.  Who  is  returned  here  to  you, 
Your  vowed  friend  and  servant ;  comes  to 

sup  with  you 
(So  we  do  all),   and  will  prove  he  hath 

deserved 

That  special  respect  and  favour  from  you, 
As    not  your    fortunes,  with    yourself   to 

boot, 
Cast  on  a  feather-bed,  and  spread   on  the 

sheets 

Under  a  brace  of  your  best  Persian  carpets, 
Were  scarce  a  price  to  thank  his  happy 

merit. 
Sir  Moth.  What  impudence  is  this  !  can 

you  endure 
To  hear  it,  sister  ? 

Com.  Yes,  and  you  shall  hear  it, 
Who  will  endure  it  worse.    What  deserves 

he, 

In  your  opinion,  madam,  or  weighed  judg 
ment, 
That,  things  thus  hanging  as  they  do  in 

doubt, 

Suspended  and  suspected,  all  involved, 
And  wrapt  in  error,  can  resolve  the  knot  ? 
Redintegrate  the  fame  first  of  your  house, 
Restore  your  ladyship's  quiet,  render  then 
Your  niece  a  virgin  and  unvitiated, 
And  make  all  plain  and  perfect,  as  it  was, 
A  practice  to  betray  you  and  your  name  ? 
Sir  Moth.  He  speaks  impossibilities. 
Com.  Here  he  stands, 
Whose  fortune  hath  done  this,  and  you 

must  thank  him. 
To  what  you  call  his  swaggering,  we  owe 

all  this : 
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And  that  it  may  have   credit  with    you, 

madam, 
Here  is  your  niece,  whom  I  have  married, 

witness 
These  gentlemen,  the  knight,  captain,  and 

parson, 
And  this  grave   politic   tell-troth  of   the 

court. 
Lady  L.   What's  she   that  I  call  niece 

then  ? 

Com.  Polish's  daughter : 
Her  mother,  goody  Polish,  has  confessed  it 
To  grunnam  Keep,  the  nurse,    how  they 

did  change 

The  children  in  their  cradles. 
Lady  L.  To  what  purpose  ? 
Com.  To  get  the  portion,  or  some  part 

of  it, 
Which  you  must  now  disburse  entire  to 

me,  sir, 

If  I  but  gain  her  ladyship's  consent. 
Lady  L.   I  bid  God  give  you  joy,  if  this 

be  true. 
Com.  As  true  it  is,   lady,   lady,  in  the 

song.1 
The    portion's    mine,   with    interest,    Sir 

Moth; 

I  will  not  bate  you  a  single  Harrington, 
Of  interest  upon  interest.     In  mean  time, 
I  do  commit  you  to  the  guard  of  Ironside, 
My  brother  here,  Captain  Rudhudibras ; 
From  whom   I   will  expect  you,   or  your 

ransom. 
Sir  Moth.  Sir,  you  must  prove  it,  and 

the  possibility, 
Ere  I  believe  it. 

Com.  For  the  possibility, 
I  leave  to  trial. 

Enter  Practice. 

Truth  shall  speak  itself. 
O,    Master   Practice,  did   you   meet     the 

coach  ? 

Prac.  Yes,  sir,  but  empty. 
Com.  Why,  I  sent  it  for  you. 
The  business  is  dispatched  here  ere  you 

come: 

Come  in,  I'll  tell  you  how  :  you  are  a  man 

Will  look  for  satisfaction,  and  must  have  it. 

All.  So  we  do  all,  and  long  to  hear  the 

right.  [Exeunt. 

Dam.  [Troth,  I  am  one  of  those  that 
labour  with  the  same  longing,  for  it  is 

1  Lady,  lady,  in  the  song.]  This  song,  which 
is  noticed  in  many  of  our  old  plays,  may  be 
found  in  Percy's  Reliques  of  AntUnt  Poetry, 
vol  i.  p.  204. 


almost  puckered,  and  pulled  into  that 
knot  by  your  poet,  which  I  cannot  easily, 
with  all  the  strength  of  my  imagination, 
untie. 

Boy.  Like  enough,  nor  is  it  in  your  office 
to  be  troubled  or  perplexed  with  it,  but  to 
sit  still,  and  expect.  The  more  your  ima 
gination  busies  itself,  the  more  it  is  en 
tangled,  especially  if  (as  I  told  in  the  be 
ginning)  you  happen  on  the  wrong  end. 

Pro.  He  hath  said  sufficient,  brother 
Damplay:  our  parts  that  are  the  spec 
tators,  or  should  hear  a  comedy,  are  to 
await  the  process  and  events  of  things,  as 
the  poet  presents  them,  not  as  we  would 
corruptly  fashion  them.  We  come  here  to 
behold  plays,  and  censure  them,  as  they 
are  made,  and  fitted  for  us  ;  not  to  beslave 
our  own  thoughts,  with  censorious  spittle 
tempering  the  poet's  clay,  as  we  were  to 
mould  every  scene  anew :  that  were  a  mere 
plastic,  or  potter's  ambition,  most  unbe 
coming  the  name  of  a  gentleman.  No,  let 
us  mark,  and  not  lose  the  business  on 
foot  by  talking.  Follow  the  right  thread, 
or  find  it. 

Dam.  Why,  here  his  play  might  have 
ended,  if  he  would  have  let  it ;  and  have 
spared  us  the  vexation  of  a  fifth  act  yet  to 
come,  which  every  one  here  knows  the  issue 
of  already,  or  may  in  part  conjecture. 

Boy.  That  conjecture  is  a  kind  of  figure- 
flinging,  or  throwing  the  dice,  for  a  mean 
ing  was  never  in  the  poet's  purpose  per 
haps.  Stay,  and  see  his  last  act,  his 
catastrophe,  how  he  will  perplex  that,  or 
spring  some  fresh  cheat,  to  entertain  the 
spectators  with  a  convenient  delight,  till 
some  unexpected  and  new  encounter  break 
out  to  rectify  all,  and  make  good  the  con 
clusion. 

Pro.  Which,  ending  here,  would  have 
shown  dull,  flat,  and  unpointed;  without 
any  shape  or  sharpness,  brother  Damplay. 

Dam.  Well,  let  us  expect  then :  and  wit 
be  with  us,  on  the  poet's  part !] 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I.— A  Room  in  Lady  Loadstone'j 
House. 

Enter  Needle  and  Item. 

Nee.  Troth,  Master  Item,  here's  a  house 

divided, 

Arid  quartered  into  parts,  by  your  doctor's 
ingme. 
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He  has  cast  otrt  such  aspersions  on  my 

lady's 
Niece  here,  of  having  had   a   child;    as 

hardly 

Will  be  wiped  off,  I  doubt. 
Item.  Why,  is't  not  true  ? 
Nee.  True  !  did  you  think  it? 
Item.  Was  she  not  in  labour? 
The  midwife  sent  for  ? 

Nee.  There's  your  error  now  ! 
You  have  drunk  of  the  same  water. 

Item.  I  believed  it, 
And  gave  it  out  too. 

Nee.  More  you  wronged  the  party ; 
She  had  no  such  thing  about  her,  inno 
cent  creature  1 
Item.  What  had  she  then  ? 
Nee.  Only  a  fit  of  the  mother : 
They  burnt  old  shoes,  goose-feathers,  as- 

safoetida, 

A  few  horn-shavings,  with  a  bone  or  two, 
And  she  is  well  again  about  the  house. 
Item.  Is't  possible  ? 
Nee.  See  it,  and  then  report  it. 
Item.    Our  doctor's  urinal  judgment  is 

half-cracked  then. 
Nee.  Cracked  in  the  cast  most  hugely 

with  my  lady, 
And  sad  Sir  Moth,  her  brother;  who  is 

now 

Under  a  cloud  a  little. 
Item.  Of  what  ?  disgrace  ? 
Nee.    He   is    committed    to   Rudhudi- 

bras, 

The  Captain  Ironside,  upon  displeasure, 
From  Master  Compass;  but  it  will  blow 

off. 

Item.  The  doctor  shall  reverse  this  in 
stantly, 

And  set  all  right  again  ;  if  you'll  assist 
But  in  a  toy,  Squire  Needle,  comes  in  my 

noddle  now. 
Nee.  Good  !  Needle  and  noddle  !  what 

may't  be  ?    I  long  for't. 
Item.  Why,  but  to  go  to  bed,  feign  a  dis 
temper 

Of  walking  in  your  sleep,  or  talking  in't 
A  little  idly,  but  so  much,  as  on  it 
The  doctor  may  have  ground  to  raise  a  cure 
For  his  reputation. 

Nee.  Anything  to  serve 
The  worship  of  the  man  I  love  and  honour, 
[Exeunt 

SCENE  II.— Another  Room  in  the  same 
Enter  Polish  and  Pleasance. 

Pol.    O !    give    you  joy,  Mademoiselle 
Compasse, 


You    are    his    whirlpool  now :    all-to-be- 
married, 

Against  your  mother's  leave,  and  without 
counsel ! 

He  has  fished  fair,  and  caught  a  frog,  I 
fear  it. 

What  fortune  have  you  to  bring  him  in 
dower  ? 

can  tell  stories    now;    you  know  a 
world 

Of  secrets  to  discover. 
Plea.  I  know  nothing 

But  what  is  told  me,  nor  can  I  discover 

Anything. 

Pol.  No,  you  shall  not,  I'll  take  order. 

jo,  get  you  in  there  :  \Exit  Pleasance.]  It 
is  Ember-week, 

I'll  keep  you  fasting  from  his  flesh  awhile. 

Enter  Chair  and  Keep  with  Placentia. 
Chair.  See  who  is  here  !  she  has  been 

with  my  lady, 
Who  kist  her,   all   to   kist  her,    twice  or 

thrice. 
Keep.  And  called  her  niece  again,  and 

viewed  her  linen. 
Pol.  You  have  done  a  miracle,  Mother 

Chair. 

Chair.  Not  I, 
My  caudle  has  done  it :  thank  my  caudle 

heartily. 
Pol.  It  shall  be  thanked,  and  you  too, 

wisest  mother  ; 
You  shall  have  a  new,  brave  four-pound 

beaver-hat, 
Set  with  enamelled  studs,  as  mine  is  here ; 
And  a  right  pair  of  crystal  spectacles, 
Crystal  o'  the  rock,  thou  mighty  mother  of 

dames  ! 

Hung  in  an  ivory  case,  at  a  gold  belt : 
And  silver  bells  to  gingle,  as  you  pace 
Before  your  fifty  daughters  in  procession 
To  church,  or  from  the  church. 
Chair.  Thanks,  Mistress  Polish. 
Keep.    She  does  deserve  as  many  pen 
sions 

As  there  be  pieces  in  a — maidenhead, 
Were  I  a  prince  to  give  them. 

Pol.  Come,  sweet  charge, 
You    shall    present    yourself   about    the 

house ; 

Be  confident,  and  bear  up;  you  shall  be 
seen.  {Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. — Another  Room  in  the  same. 
Enter  Compass,  Ironside,  and  Practice. 

Com.  What  !  I  can  make  you  amends, 
my  learned  counsel, 
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And  satisfy  a  greater  injury 

To  chafed  Master  Practice.    Who  would 

think 
That  you  could  be  thus  testy? 

Iron.  A  grave  head, 
Given  over  to  the  study  of  our  laws. 

Com.  And   the  prime  honours    of   the 

commonwealth. 

Iron.  And  you  to  mind  a  wife  ! 
Com.  What  should  you  do 
With  such  a  toy  as  a  wife,  that  might  dis 
tract  you, 

Or  hinder  you  in  your  course? 
Iron.  He  shall  not  think  on't. 
Com.  I  will  make  over  to  you  my  pos 
session 
Of  that  same  place  is  fall'n,  you  know  to 

satisfy ; 
Surveyor  of  the  projects  general. 

Iron.  And  that's  an  office  you  know  how 

to  stir  in. 

Com.  And  make  your  profits  of. 
Iron.  Which  are  indeed 
The  ends  of  a  gowned  man:  shew  your 

activity, 
And  how  you  are  built  for  business. 

Prac.  I  accept  it 

As  a  possession,  be  it  but  a  reversion. 
Com.  You  first  told  me   'twas    a  pos 
session. 
Prac.  Ay, 
I  told  you  that  I  heard  so. 

Iron.  All  is  one, 

He'll  make  reversion  a  possession  quickly. 
Com.  But  I  must  have  a  general  release 

from  you. 

Prac.  Do  one,  I'll  do  the  other. 
Com.  It's  a  match 
Before  my  brother  Ironside. 
Prac.  'Tis  done. 

Com.  We  two  are  RECONCILED  then. 
Iron.  To  a  lawyer 
That  can  make  use  of  a  place,  any  half 

title 
Is  better  than  a  wife. 

Com.  And  will  save  charges 
Of  coaches,   vellute  gowns,  and  cutwork 

smocks. 

Iron.  He  is  to  occupy  an  office  wholly. 
Com.  True  ;  I  must  talk  with  you  nearer, 

Master  Practice, 

About  recovery  of  my  wife's  portion, 
What  way  I  were  best  to  take. 
Prac.  The  plainest  way. 
Com.  What's  that  for  plainness  ? 
Prac.  Sue  him  at  common  law : 
Arrest  him  on  an  action  of  choke-bail, 
Five  hundred  thousand   pound :    it    will 
affright  him 


And  all  his  sureties.     You  can  prove  your 

marriage  ? 
Com.  Yes. 

We'll  talk  of  it  within,  and  hear  my  lady. 
\Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.— Another  Room  in  the  same. 

Enter  Sir  Moth  Interest  and  Lady 
Loadstone. 

Sir  Moth.  I  am  sure  the  vogue  of  the 

house  went  all  that  way  ; 
She  was  with  child,  and  Master  Compass 

got  it. 

Lady  L.  Why  that,   you  see,   is  mani 
festly  false ; 
He  has  married  the  other,  our  true  niece, 

he  says, 
He  would  not  woo  them  both :  he  is  not 

such 

A  stallion  to  leap  all.     Again,  no  child 
Appears,  that  I  can  find  with  all  my  search 
And  strictest  way  of  inquiry  I  have  made 
Through   all  my  family.      A  fit    of   the 

mother, 

The  women  say  she  had,  which  the  mid 
wife  cured 
With  burning  bones  and  feathers. 

Enter  Rut. 

Here's  the  doctor. 
Sir  Moth.  O,  noble  doctor,  did  not  you 

and  your  Item 
Tell  me  our  niece  was  in  labour  ? 

Rut.  If  I  did, 
What  follows? 

Sir  Moth.  And  that  Mother  Midnight 
Was  sent  for  ? 
Rut.  So  she  was,   and  is  in  the  house 

still. 
Sir  Moth.  But  here  has  a  noise  been 

since,  she  was  delivered 
Of  a  brave  boy,  and   Master  Compass's 

getting. 
Rut.  I  know  no  rattle  of  gossips,  nor 

their  noises : 

I  hope  you  take  not  me  for  a  pimp-errant, 
To  deal  in  smock  affairs.     Where  is  the 

patient, 
The  infirm  man  I  was  sent  for,    Squire 

Needle? 

Lady  L.  Is  Needle  sick  ? 
Rut.  My  pothecary  tells  me 
He  is  in  danger 

Enter  Item. 

How  is  it,  Tim?  where  is  he? 
Item.   1  cannot  hold  him  down.     He  is 
I         up  and  walks, 
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And  talks  in  his  perfect  sleep  with  his  eyes 
shut, 

As  sensibly  as  he  were  broad  awake. 

See,  here  he  comes  ;  he's  fast  asleep,  ob 
serve  him. 

Enter  Needle,  followed  by  Polish,  Chair, 

Keep,  and  Placentia. 
Rut.  He'll  tell  us  wonders.     What  do 

these  women  here, 
Hunting  a  man  half  naked  ?  you  are  fine 

beagles, 

You'd  have  his  doucets  ! 
Nee.  I  have  linen  breeks  on. 
Rut.  He  hears,  but  he  sees  nothing. 
Nee.  Yes,  I  see 

Who  hides  the  treasure  yonder. 
Sir  Moth.  Ha  !  what  treasure  ? 
Rut.  If   you  ask    questions    he  wakes 

presently, 
And  then  you'll  hear  no  more  till  his  next 

fit. 

Nee.  And  whom  she  hides  it  for. 
Rut.  Do  you  mark,  sir  ?  list. 
Nee.   A  fine  she-spirit  it  is,  an  Indian 

magpie. 
She  was  an  alderman's  widow,  and  fell  in 

love 

With  our  Sir  Moth,  my  lady's  brother. 
Rut.  Hear  you? 
Nee.  And  she  has  hid  an    alderman's 

estate, 
Dropt  through  her  bill,  in  little  holes,  in 

the  garden, 
And  scrapes  earth  over  them  ;  where  none 

can  spy 
But  I,  who  see  all  by  the  glow-worm's 

light 
That  creeps  before. 

[Exeunt  Needle,  Chair,  Keep,  and 

Placentia. 

Pol.  I  knew  the  gentlewoman, 
?  Alderman  Parrot's  widow,  a  fine  speaker 
\  As  any  was  in  the  clothing  or  the  bevy  ; 
She  did  become  her  scarlet    and    black 
velvet, 

*  Her  green  and  purple 

Rut.  Save  thy  colours,  rainbow  ! 
;  Or  she  will  run  thee  o'er,  and  all  thy  lights. 
Pol.  She  dwelt  in  Do-little-lane,  a  top  o' 

the  hill  there, 
'  In  the  round  cage  was  after   Sir  Chime 

Squirrel's : 
;  She  would  eat  nought  but  almonds,  I  assure 

you. 
;      Rut.  Would  thou  hadst  a  dose  of  pills, 

a  double  dose, 

Of  the  best  purge,  to  make  thee  turn  tail 
t'other  way ! 


Pol.  You  are  a  foul-mouthed,  purging, 

absurd  doctor  ; 

I  tell  you  true,  and  I  did  long  to  tell  it  you. 
You  have  spread  a  scandal  in  my  lady's 

house  here, 

On  her  sweet  niece,  you  never  can  take  off 
With  all  your  purges,  or  your  plaister  of 

oaths  ; 
Though  you  distil  your  damn-me  drop  by 

drop. 
In  your  defence.     That  she  hath  had  a 

child, 
Here  she  doth  spit  upon  thee,  and  defy 

thee, 
Or  I  do't  for  her  ! 

Rut.  Madam,  pray  you  bind  her 
To  her  behaviour  :  tie  your  gossip  up, 
Or  send  her  unto  Bethlem. 

Pol.  Go  thou  thither, 
That  better  hast  deserved  it,   shame    of 

doctors ! 
Where  could  she  be  delivered?  by  what 

charm 
Restored  to  her  strength  so  soon  ?  who  is 

the  father, 

Or  where  the  infant  ?  ask  your  oracle, 
That  walks  and  talks  in  his  sleep. 

Rut.  Where  is  he  gone  ? 
You  have  lost  a  fortune  listening  to  her 

tabor.  {Aside  to  Sir  Moth. 

Good  madam,  lock  her  up. 

Lady  L.  You  must  give  losers 
Their  leave  to  speak,  good  doctor. 

Rut.  Follow  his  footing 
Before  he  get  to  his  bed  ;  this  rest  is  lost 

else.  [Exeunt  Rut  and  Sir  Moth. 

Enter  Compass,  Practice,  and  Ironside. 

Com.  Where  is  my  wife  ?  what  have  you 

done  with  my  wife, 
Gossip  of  the  counsels? 

Pol.  I,  sweet  Master  Compass  ! 
I  honour  you  and  your  wife. 

Com.  Well,  do  so  still ; 
I  will  not  call  you  mother  though,  but 

Polish. 
Good  gossip  Polish,  where  have  you  hid 

my  wife  ? 

Pol.  I  hide  your  wife  ! 
Com.  Or  she  is  run  away. 
Lady  L.  That  would  make  all  suspected, 

sir,  afresh  : 
Come,  we  will  find  her  if  she  be  in  the 

house. 
Pol.  Why  should  I  hide  your  wife,  good 

Master  Compass  ? 

Com.  I  know  no  cause  but  that  you  are 
goody  Polish, 
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That's  good  at  malice,  good  at  mischief,  all 
That   can  perplex  or   trouble  a  business 

throughly. 
Pol.  You  may  say  what  you  will ;   you 

are  Master  Compass, 
And  carry  a  large  sweep,   sir,    in    your 

circle. 
Lady  L.  I'll  sweep  all  corners,  gossip,  to 

spring  this, 
If't  be    above   ground.      I  will  have  her 

cried 
By    the  common  crier,   thorough  all  the 

ward, 
But  I  will  find  her. 

Iron.  It  will  be  an  act 
Worthy  your  justice,  madam. 

Prac.  And  become 
The  integrity  and  worship  of  her  name. 

{Exeunt. 

SCENE  V.— Another  Room  in  the  same. 
Enter  Rut  and  Sir  Moth  Interest. 

Rut.  'Tis  such  a  fly,  this  gossip,  with  her 

buz, 

She  blows  on  everything  in  every  place  ! 
Sir  Moth.   A  busy  woman  is  a  fearful 

grievance  ! 
Will  he  not  sleep  again? 

Rut.  Yes,  instantly, 

As  soon  as  he  is  warm.     It  is  the  nature 
Of  the  disease,   and  all  these  cold,   dry 

fumes 

That  are  melancholic,  to  work  at  first, 
Slow  and  insensibly  in  their  ascent ; 
Till  being  got  up  and  then  distilling  down 
Upon   the    brain,    they  have  a    pricking 

quality 
That  breeds  this  restless  rest,  which  we,  the 

sons 

Of  physic,  call  a  walking  in  the  sleep, 
And  telling  mysteries  that  must  be  heard 
Softly,  with  art,  as  we  were  sewing  pillows 
Under  the  patient's  elbows  ;  else  they'd  fly 
Into  a  phrensy,  run  into  the  woods, 
Where  there  are  noises,  huntings,  shout 
ings,  hallowings, 

Amidst  the  brakes  and  furzes,  over  bridges 
Fall  into  waters,  scratch  their  flesh,  some 
times 
Drop  down  a  precipice,  and  there  be  lost. 


*  How  I  walk,  knave,  -walk  !  &c.] 

*'  Could  tell  what  subtlest  parrots  mean  ; 
What  member  'tis  of  whom  they  talk, 
When  they  cry  Rope !    and    Walk,  knave, 
•walk  I" 


Enter  Item. 

How  now  !  what  does  he  ? 

Item.  He  is  up  again, 
And  'gins  to  talk. 

Sir  Moth.  Of  the  former  matter,  Item? 
Item.  The  treasure  and  the  lady,  that's 

his  argument. 
Sir  Moth.  O  me,  happy  man  !  he  cannot 

off  it : 
I  shall  know  all  then. 

Rut.  With  what  appetite 
Our  own  desires  delude  us  !  \Aside^\  Hear 

you,  Tim, 

Let  no  man  interrupt  us. 
Item.  Sir  Diaphanous 
And  Master  Bias,  his  court-friends,  desire 
To  kiss  his  niece's  hands,  and  gratulate 
The  firm  recovery  of  her  good  fame 
And  honour. 

Sir  Moth.  Good  !    Say  to  them,  Master 

Item, 
My  niece  is  on  my  lady's  side  ;  they'll  find 

her  there. 

I  pray  to  be  but  spared  for  half  an  hour : 
I'll  see  them  presently. 

Rut.  Do,  put  them  off,  Tim, 
And  tell  them  the  importance  of  the  busi 
ness. 

Here,  he  is  come  !  sooth  ;  and  have  all  out 
of  him. 


Enter  Needle,  talking  as  in  his  sleep. 

Nee.  How  do  you,  ladybird  ?  so  hard  at 
work  still ! 

What's  that  you  say?  do  you  bid  me  walk, 
sweet  bird, 

And  tell  our  knight?    I  will.   How  !  walk, 
knave,  walk  /' 

I  think  you're  angry  with  me,  Pol.     Fine 
Pol! 

Pol  is  a  fine  bird  !  O,  fine  Lady  Pol ! 

Almond  for  Parrot.  Parrot's  a  brave  bird. 

Three  hundred  thousand  pieces  have  you 
stuck 

Edge-long  into  the  ground  within  the  gar 
den? 

O  bounteous  bird  ! 

Sir  Moth.  And  me  most  happy  creature! 
Rut.  Smother  your  joy. 


Butler  appears  to  be  very  familiar  with  Jonson's 
works,  to  which  he  has  numerous  obligations : 
but  Jonson  himself  is  indebted  here  to  Maister 
Skelton,  from  whom  most  of  this  jargon  is  taken : 

"  Parrot  must  have  an  almon,"  £c. 

—Speak  Parrot. 
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Nee.     How !    and    dropped    twice    so 

many 

Sir  Moth.  Ha!  where? 

Rut.  Contain  yourself. 

Nee.  In  the  old  well  ? 

Sir  Moth.  I  cannot,  I  am  a  man  of  flesh 

and  blood  : 

Who  can  contain  himself  to  hear  the  ghost 
Of  a  dead  lady  do  such  works  as  these, 
And  a  city  lady  too  of  the  strait  waist  ? 
Nee.  I  will  go  try  the  truth  of  it. 

[Exit. 

Rut.  He's  gone. 

Follow  him,  Tim  ;  see  what  he  does.  [Exit 
Item.]  If  he  bring  you 

A  say  of  it  now  ! 

Sir  Moth.  I'll  say  he's  a  rare  fellow, 
And  has  a  rare  disease. 

Rut.  And  I  will  work 
As  rare  a  cure  upon  him. 

Sir  Moth.  How,  good  doctor? 

Rut.  When  he  hath  uttered  all  that  you 

would  know  of  him, 
I'll  cleanse  him  with  a  pill  as  small  as  a 

pease, 
And  stop  his  mouth ;  for  there  his  issue 

lies, 
Between  the  muscles  of  the  tongue. 

Re-enter  Item. 

Sir  Moth.  He's  come. 
Rut.  What  did  he,  Item? 
Item.  The  first  step  he  stept 
Into  the  garden  he  pulled  these  five  pieces 
Up  in  a  finger's  breadth  one  of  another : 
The  dirt  sticks  on  them  still. 
Sir  Moth.  I  know  enough. 
Doctor,  proceed  with  your  cure,  I'll  make 

thee  famous, 

Famous  among  the  sons  of  the  physicians, 
Machaon,  Podalirius,  Esculapius. 
Thou  shalt  have  a  golden  beard  as  well  as 

he  had ; 

And  thy  Tim  Item  here,  have  one  of  silver; 
A  livery  beard  !  and  all  thy  pothecaries 
Belong  to  thee. — Where  is  Squire  Needle? 

gone? 

Item.  He  is  pricked  away  now  he  has 
done  the  work. 


1  All  city  statues  must  be  painted, 

Else  they  be  worth  nought  in  their  subtle 
judgments.}  This  was  probably  designed  to 
ridicule  the  taste,  which  at  that  time  prevailed 
with  the  connoisseurs  in  the  fine  arts,  who 
directed  the  elegance  and  judgment  of  the  city. 
Gaudy  and  profuse  ornaments  are  objects  of  ad 
miration  with  those  who  have  no  relish  for  the 
decent  simplicity  of  nature. — WHAL 


Rut.  Prepare  his  pill,  and  give  it  him 

afore  supper.  [Exit  Item. 

Sir  Moth.    I'll  send    for  a    dozen    of 

labourers  to-morrow, 
To  turn  the  surface  of  the  garden  up — 
Rut.  In  mould  :  bruise  every  clod. 
Sir  Moth.  And  have  all  sifted, 
For    I'll   not    lose  a  piece  of  the  bird's 

bounty ; 

And  take  an  inventory  of  all. 
Rut.  And  then 

I  would  go  down  into  the  well 

Sir  Moth.  Myself; 

No  trusting  other  hands  :  six  hundred  thou 
sand, 
To  the  first  three  ;  nine  hundred  thousand 

pound 

Rut.  'Twill  purchase  the  whole  bench  of 

aldermanity, 
Stript  to  their  shirts. 

Sir  Moth.  There  never  did  accrue 
So  great  a  gift  to  man,  and  from  a  lady 
I  never  saw  but  once  ;  now  I  remember, 
We  met  at  Merchant-tailors-hall  at  dinner, 
In  Threadneedle -street. 

Rut.  Which  was  a  sign  Squire  Needle 
Should  have  the  threading  of  this  thread. 

Sir  Moth.  'Tis  true  ; 
I  shall  love  parrots  better  while  I  know 

him. 
Rut.  I'd  have  her  statue  cut   now  in 

white  marble. 
Sir  Moth,  And  have  it  painted  in  most 

orient  colours. 
Rut.  That's  right  !  all  city  statues  must 

be  painted, 

Else  they  be  worth  nought  in  their  subtle 
judgments.1 

Enter  Bias. 

Sir  Moth.    My  truest   friend  in  court, 

dear  Master  Bias  ! 

You  hear  of  the  recovery  of  our  niece 
In  fame  and  credit  ? 

Bias.  Yes,  I  have  been  with  her, 
And  gratulated  to  her  ;  but  I  am  sorry 
To  find  the  author  of  the  foul  aspersion 
Here  in  your  company,  this  insolent  doc 
tor. 


This  practice  Sir  Henry  Wotton  calls  an 
English  barbarism.  If  Sir  Henry  were  only 
known  by  this  expression,  no  great  injustice 
would  be  done  by  concluding  that  he  had  read 
to  as  little  purpose  as  he  had  travelled.  The 
custom  of  painting  and  gilding  statues  (how 
ever  barbarous  it  may  be)  is  of  all  ages  and 
countries. 
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Sir  Moth.  You  do  mistake  him  ;  he  is 

clear  got  off  on't ; 

A  gossip's  jealousy  first  gave  the  hint. 
He  drives  another  way  now,  as  I  would  have 

him  ; 

He's  a  rare  man,  the  doctor,  in  his  way. 
He  has  done  the  noblest  cure  here  in  the 

house, 
On    a    poor    squire,    my    sister's    tailor, 

Needle, 
That  talked  in's  sleep  ;  would  walk  to  St. 

John's  wood, 
And  Waltham  forest,    scape    by    all    the 

ponds 
And  pits  in  the  way  ;    run  over  two-inch 

bridges, 
With   his  eyes  fast,  and  in  the  dead  of 

night  !— 
I'll  have  you  better  acquainted  with  him. 

Doctor, 
Here  is  my  dear,   dear,  dearest  friend  in 

court, 
Wise,   powerful  Master    Bias ;    pray  you 

salute 
Each   other,   not  as  strangers,    but    true 

friends. 
Rut.  This  is  the  gentleman  you  brought 

to-day, 

A  suitor  to  your  niece. 
Sir  Moth.  Yes. 
Rut.  You  were 

Agreed,  I  heard ;  the  writings  drawn  be 
tween  you. 

Sir  Moth.  And  sealed. 
Rut.  What  broke  you  off? 
Sir  Moth.  This  rumour  of  her  : 
Was  it  not,  Master  Bias  ? 

Bias.  Which  I  find 
Now  false,  and  therefore  come  to  make 

a»mends 

In  the  first  place.     I  stand  to  the  old  con 
ditions. 
Rut.  Faith,  give  them  him,  Sir  Moth, 

whate'er  they  were. 

You  have  a  brave  occasion  now  to  cross 
The  flanting  Master  Compass,  who  pre 
tends 

Right  to  the  portion,  by  the  other  entail. 
Sir  Moth.  And  claims  it.     You  do  hear 

he's  married  ? 
Bias.  We  hear  his  wife  is  run  away  from 

him, 
Within :    she  is   not  to  be  found   in   the 

house, 

With  all  the  hue  and  cry  is  made  for  her 
Through  every  room  ;    the   larders   have 

been  searched, 
The  bakehouses  and    boulting    tub,    the 

ovens, 

VOL.  II. 


Wash-house  and  brewhouse,  nay,  the  very 

furnace, 
And  yet  she  is  not  heard  of 

Sir  Moth.  Be  she  ne'er  heard  of, 
The  safety  of  Great  Britain  lies  not  on't. 
You  are  content  with   the  ten  thousand 

pound, 

Defalking  the  four  hundred  garnish-money? 
That's  the  condition  here,  afore  the  doctor, 
And  your  demand,  friend  Bias  ? 
Bias.  It  is,  Sir  Moth. 

Enter  Palate. 

Rut.  Here  comes  the  parson  then,  shall 

make  all  sure. 
Sir  Moth.  Go  you  with  my  friend  Bias, 

parson  Palate, 
Unto    my  niece ;    assure    them    we    are 

agreed. 
Pal.  And  Mistress  Compass  too  is  found 

within. 

Sir  Moth.  Where  was  she  hid  ? 
Pal.  In  an  old  bottle-house, 
Where  they  scraped  trenchers  ;  there  her 

mother  had  thrust  her. 
Rut.  You  shall  have  time,  sir,  to  triumph 

on  him, 
When  this  fine  feat  is  done,  and  his  Rud- 

Ironside.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  VI.— Another  Room  in  the  same. 

Enter  Compass,  Lady  Loadstone,  Practice, 
Polish,  Chair,  and  Keep. 

Com.  Was  ever  any  gentlewoman  used 
So  barbarously  by  a  malicious  gossip, 
Pretending  to  be  mother  to  her  too  ? 
Pol.  Pretending !  sir,  I  am  her  mother, 

and  challenge 
A  right,  and  power  for  what  I  have  done. 

Com.  Out,  hag ! 
Thou  that   hast  put  all  nature  off,  and 

woman, 

For  sordid  gain  betrayed  the  trust  com 
mitted 

Unto  thee  by  the  dead,  as  from  the  living  : 
Changed  the  poor  innocent  infants  in  their 

cradles ; 
Defrauded  them  of  their  parents,  changed 

their  names. 
Calling  Placentia,  Pleasance ;    Pleasaace, 

Placentia. 

Pol.  How  knows  he  this  ?  [Aside. 

Com.  Abused  the  neighbourhood  ; 
Bnt  most  this  lady  :  didst  enforce  an  oath 
To  this  poor  woman,  on  a  pious  book, 
To  keep  close  thy  impiety. 

F  F 
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Pol.  Have  you  told  this  ? 

[Aside  to  the  Nurse. 
Keep.  I  told  it  I   no,   he  knows  it,  and 

much  mare, 
As  he's  a  cunning  man. 
Pol.  A  cunning  fool, 
If  that  be  all. 

Com.  But  now  to  your  true  daughter, 
That  had  the  child,   and  is  the  proper 

Pleasance, 
We  must  have  an  account  of  that  too, 

gossip. 

Pol.  This  is  like  all  the  rest  of  Master 
Compass. 

Enter  Rut,  running. 

Rut.  Help,  help,  for  charity !    Sir  Moth 

Interest 

Is  fallen  into  the  well. 
Lady  L.  Where,  where  ? 
Rut.  In  the  garden. 
A  rope  to  save  his  life  ! 
Com.  How  came  he  there  ? 
Rut.  He  thought  to  take  possession  of  a 

fortune 
There  newly  dropt  him,  and  the  old  chain 

broke, 

And  down  fell  he  in  the  bucket. 
Com.  Is  it  deep  ? 

Rut.  We  cannot  tell.    A  rope,  help  with 
a  rope! 

Enter  Sir  Diaphanous  Silkworm,  Ironside, 
Item,  and  Needle,  leading  in  Sir  Moth 
Interest. 

Sir  Dia.    He  is  got  out  again.      The 

knight  is  saved. 
Iron.    A  little  soused    in    the    water ; 

Needle  saved  him. 
Item.  The  water  saved  him,  'twas  a  fair 

escape. 

Nee.  Have  you  no  hurt  ? 
Sir  Moth.  A  little  wet. 
Nee.  That's  nothing. 
Rut.    I  wished  you   stay,   sir,   till  to 
morrow  ;  and  told  you 
It  was  no  lucky  hour  :  since  six  o'clock 
All  stars  were  retrograde. 

Lady  L.  In  the  name 
Of  fate,  or  folly,  how  came  you  in  the 

bucket  ? 

Sir  Moth.  That  is  a  quaere  of  another 
time,  sister; 

The  doctor  will  resolve  you who  hath 

done 

The  admirablest  cure  upon  your  Needle  ! 
Give  me  thy  hand,    good  Needle;    thou 
cam'st  timely. 


Take  off  my  hood  and  coat ,  and  let  me 

shake 

Myself  a  little.    I  have  a  world  of  business. 
Where  is  my  nephew  Bias  ?  and  his  wife  ? 

Enter  Bias  and  Placentia. 

Who  bids  God  give  them  joy  ?  here  they 
both  stand, 

As  sure  affianced  as  the  parson  or  words 

Can  tie  them. 

Rut.  We  all  wish  them  joy  and  happi 
ness. 
Sir  Dia.    I  saw  the  contract,  and  can 

witness  it. 

Sir  Moth.  He  shall  receive  ten  thousand 
pounds  to-morrow. 

You  lookt  for  't,   Compass,  or  a  greater 
sum, 

But  'tis  disposed  of,  this,  another  way: 

I  have  but  one  niece,  verily,  [Master]  Com 
pass. 

Enter  a  Serjeant. 

Com.  I'll  find  another. — Varlet,  do  your 

office. 
Serj.  I  do  arrest  your  body,  Sir  Moth 

Interest, 
In  the  king's  name;    at  suit  of  Master 

Compass, 
And  Dame  Placentia  his  wife.  The  action's 

entered, 
Five  hundred  thousand  pound. 

Sir  Moth.  Hear  you  this,  sister? 
And  hath  your  house  the  ears  to  hear  it 

too, 
And  to  resound  the  affront  ? 

Lady  L.  I  cannot  stop 
The  laws,  or  hinder  justice.    I  can  be 
Your  bail,  if  it  may  be  taken. 

Com.  With  the  captain's, 
I  ask  no  better. 

Rut.  Here  are  better  men, 
Will  give  their  bail. 

Com.  But  yours  will  not  be  taken, 
Worshipful  doctor  ;  you  are  good  security 
For  a  suit  of  clothes  to  the  tailor  that  dares 

trust  you  : 

But  not  for  such  a  sum  as  is  this  action. — 
Varlet,  you  know  my  mind. 

Serj.  You  must  to  prison,  sir, 
Unless    you    can  find    bail   the   creditor 

likes. 
Sir  Moth.  I  would  fain  find  it,  if  you'd 

shew  me  where. 
Sir  Dia.  It  is  a  terrible  action  ;  more 

indeed 

Than  many  a  man  is  worth  ;  and  is  called 
Fright-bail. 
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Iron.  Faith,  I  will  bail  him  at  mine  own 
apperil.1 

Varlet,  begone  :  I'll  once  have  the  reputa 
tion 

To  be  security  for  such  a  sum. 

Bear  up,  Sir  Moth. 
Rut.  He  is  not  worth  the  buckles 

About    his    belt,    and  yet    this    Ironside 

clashes  ! 

Sir  Moth.  Peace,  lest  he  hear  you,  doc 
tor  ;  we'll  make  use  of  him. 

What  doth  your  brother  Compass,  Captain 
Ironside, 

Demand  of  us,  by  way  of  challenge,  thus? 
Iron.  Your  niece's  portion  ;  in  the  right 

of  his  wife. 

Sir  Moth.  I  have  assured  one  portion  to 
one  niece, 

And  have  no  more  to  account  for,   that  I 
know  of : 

What  I  may  do  in  charity if  my  sister 

Will  bid  an  offering  for  her  maid  and  him, 

As  a  benevolence  to  them,  after  supper, 

I'll  spit  into  the  bason,  and  entreat 

My  friends  to  do  the  like. 
Com.  Spit  out  thy  gall 

And  heart,   thou  viper  1    I  will  now  no 
mercy, 

No  pity  of   thee,    thy   false    niece,   and 
Needle  ; 

Enter  Pleasance. 

Bring  forth  your  child,  or  I  appeal  you  of 

murder, 
You,   and  this  gossip  here,   and  Mother 

Chair. 

Chair.  The  gentleman's  fallen  mad  1 
Plea.  No,  Mistress  Midwife. 
I  saw  the  child,  and  you  did  give  it  me, 
And  put  it  in  my  arms  ;  by  this  ill  token 
You  wished  me  such  another  ;  and  it  cried. 
Prac.  The  law  is  plain  ;  if  it  were  heard 

to  cry, 

And  you  produce  it  not,  he  may  indict 
All  that  conceal  it  of  felony  and  murder. 


Com.  And  I  will  take  the  boldness,  sir, 

to  do  it : 
Beginning  with  Sir  Moth  here,   and  his 

doctor. 
Sir  Dia.  Good  faith,  this  same  is  like  to 

turn  a  business. 
Pal.    And  a  shrewd  business,    marry  ; 

they  all  start  at  it. 
Com.  I  have  the  right  thread  now,  and 

I  will  keep  it. 
You,  goody  Keep,  confess  the  truth  to  my 

lady, 
The  truth,  the  whole  truth,  nothing  but  the 

truth. 
Pol.    I  scorn   to  be  prevented  of  my 

glories. 

I  plotted  the  deceit,  and  I  will  own  it. 
Love  to  my  child,  and  lucre  of  the  portion 
Provoked  me  ;  wherein,  though  the  event 

hath  failed 

In  part,  I  will  make  use  of  the  best  side. 
This  is  my  daughter,  [Points  to  Placentia.] 

and  she  hath  had  a  child 
This  day,  unto  her  shame  I  now  profess  it, 
By  this  mere  false  stick,  Squire  Needle  ; 

but 
Since  this  wise  knight  hath  thought  it  good 

to  change 

The  foolish  father  of  it,  by  assuring 
Her  to  his  dear  friend,  Master  Bias  ;  and 

him 

Again  to  her,  by  clapping  of  him  on 
With  his  free  promise  of  ten  thousand 

pound, 
Afore  so  many  witnesses—— 

Sir  Dia.  Whereof  I 
Am  one. 

Pal.  And  I  another. 
Pol.  I  should  be  unnatural 
To  my  own  flesh  and  blood,  would  I  not 

thank  him. — 

I  thank  you,  sir  ;  and  I  have  reason  for  it.2 
For  here  your  true  niece  stands,  fine  Mis 
tress  Compass, 
(I'll  tell  you  truth,  you  have  deserved  it 

from  me), 


1  Faith,  I  will  bail  him  at  mine  own  apperil.] 
This  is  the  second  example  in  Jonspn  of  a  word 
which  had  no  existence  in  the  English  language, 
and  was  therefore  taken  away  from  the  genuine 
text  of  our  great  poet !  See  vol.  ii.  p.  265  a.  Both 
Steevens  and  Malone  make  frequent  mention  of 
The  Case  is  Altered.  There  too  the  word 
occurs  ;  though  they  could  never  find  anything 
in  that  comedy  but  a  sneer  at  Shakspeare. 

3  How  little  Jonson  is  known  to  the  dramatic 
critics  may  be  collected  from  the  silence  which 
they  all  observe  respecting  the  character  of 
Mrs.  Polish,  the  most  perfect  representation  of 


a  gossiping  "  toad-eater"  that  the  English 
stage  can  boast.  Supple,  voluble,  and  abound 
ing  in  anecdote,  she  wins  her  way  to  confidence, 
betrays  her  trust,  insults  the  agents  of  her  guilt 
in  the  madness  of  security,  and  when  discovered, 
in  spite  of  the  readiness  of  her  subterfuges, 
assumes  the  most  frontless  hardihood,  and  with 
out  a  touch  of  penitence  for  her  crime,  gaily 
proceeds  to  anticipate  the  reward  of  her 
treachery.  Such  characters  are  not  common  ; 
but  they  may  be  found  :  and  to  point  them  out 
is  not  the  least  useful  province  of  the  dramatic 
poet. 
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[ACT  v. 


To  whon.  you  are  by  bond  engaged  to  pay 
The  sixteen  thousand  pound,  which  is  her 

portion, 

Due  to  her  husband,  on  her  marriage-day. 
I  speak  the  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 

truth. 
Iron.  You'll  pay  it  now,  Sir  Moth,  with 

interest : 
You  see  the  truth  breaks  out  on  every  side 

of  you. 
Sir  Moth.  Into  what  nets  of  cozenage 

am  I  cast 
On   every  side !  each  thread  is  grown  a 

noose, 

A  very  mesh  :  I  have  run  myself  into 
A  double  brake,  of  paying  twice  the  money. 
Bias.  You  shall  be  released  of  paying  me 

a  penny, 
With  these  conditions. 

Pol.  Will  you  leave  her  then  ? 

Bias.  Yes,  and  the  sum  twice  told,  ere 

take  a  wife 

To  pick  out  Monsieur  Needle's  basting- 
threads. 
Com.  Gossip,  you  are  paid  :  though  he 

be  a  fit  nature, 

Worthy  to  have  a  whore  justly  put  on  him, 
He  is  not  bad  enough  to  take  your  daughter, 
On  such  a  cheat.  Will  you  yet  pay  the 

portion  ? 

Sir  Moth.  What  will  you  bate  ? 
Com.  No  penny  the  law  gives. 
Sir  Moth.  Yes,  Bias's  money. 
Com.  What,  your  friend  in  court ! 
I  will  not  rob  you  of  him,  nor  the  purchase, 
Nor  your  dear  doctor  here  ;  stand  all  to 
gether, 

Birds  of  a  nature  all,  and  of  a  feather. 
LadyL.  Well,  we  are  all  now  reconciled 

to  truth. 
There  rests  yet  a  gratuity  from  me, 


To  be  conferred  upon  this  gentleman. 
Who,  as  my  nephew  Compass  says,   was 

cause 
First  of  the  offence,  but  since  of  all  the 

amends. 
The  quarrel  caused  the  affright,  that  fright 

brought  on 
The  travail,  which  made  peace  ;  the  peace 

drew  on 
This  new  discovery,  which  endeth  all 

In  RECONCILEMENT. 

Com.  When  the  portion 

Is  tendered  and  received. 
Sir  Moth.  Well,  you  must  have  it ; 

As  good  at  first  as  last. 

Lady  L.  'Tis  well  said,  brother. 

And  I,  if  this  good  captain  will  accept  me, 

Give  him  myself,  endow  him  with  my  estate, 

And  make  him  lord  of  me,  and  all  my  for 
tunes  : 

He  that  hath  saved  my  honour,  though  by 
chance, 

I'll  really  study  his,   and  how  to  thank 

him. 

Iron.    And  I  embrace   you,  lady,  and 
your  goodness, 

And  vow  to  quit  all  thought  of  war  here 
after  ; 

Save  what  is  fought  under  your  colours, 

madam. 

Pal.  More  work  then  for  the  parson  ;  I 
shall  cap 

The  Loadstone  with  an  Ironside,  I  see. 
Iron.   And  take   in   these,   the   forlorn 
couple,  with  us, 

Needle  and  his  Thread,  whose  portion  I 
will  think  on ; 

As  being  a  business  waiting  on  my  bounty : 

Thus  I  do  take  possession  of  you,  madam, 

My  true    MAGNETIC   mistress,    and    my 
LADY.1  [Exeunt. 


1  My  true  Magnetic  mistress,  and  my  lady.] 
We  have  observed  before  that  our  author  seldom 
produced  a  play  but  it  created  him  enemies  : 
whether  it  was  really,  as  his  antagonists  gave 
out,  that  his  satire  was  levelled  at  the  foibles  of 
some  particular  person,  or  whether  it  proceeded 
from  that  envy  which  the  other  playwrights  of 
those  days  conceived  against  one  so  much  their 
superior  in  genius  and  critical  abilities.  Lang- 
baine  has  preserved  part  of  a  satire  wrote 
against  this  play  by  Alexander  Gill,  with  Jon- 
son's  answer.  Gill  was  usher  to  his  father  in 
St.  Paul's  school  ;  he  was  not  void  of  learning, 
but  of  no  great  regularity  in  his  manners  or  his 
way  of  living.  What  was  the  occasion  of  their 
difference  does  not  appear,  but  our  poet  treats 
him  roughly  enough  in  his  reply. — "\VHAL. 

Whalley  knew  no  more  of  this  satire  than  the 
lew  lines  which  he  found  in  Langbaine.  The 


Keeper  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Bandinell,  has  with  a  ready  kindness  which  calls 
for  my  warmest  acknowledgments,  furnished  me 
with  a  complete  copy  of  it  from  the  Ashmole 
MSS.  It  seems  to  have  been  hastily  taken  down 
by  Ashmole  or  his  amanuensis,  and  in  one  place 
there  is  apparently  an  omission  of  a  line  or 
more.  It  might  perhaps  be  rendered  somewhat 
more  intelligible  by  a  few  obvious  corrections, 
but  I  have  preferred  presenting  it  to  the  reader 
just  as  it  stands  in  the  only  copy  now  perhaps  in 
existence. 

Whalley  says  that  "  the  origin  of  their  dif 
ference  does  not  appear."  It  had  no  othe 
origin  than  the  petulant  malignity  of  Gill  ;  for 
Jonson  had  given  him  no  offence  whatever,  nor 
indeed  does  Gill  even  hint  at  his  having  received 
the  slightest  provocation  from  him.  His  exulta 
tion  over  the  bedridden  poet  is  that  of  a  "  iend 
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CHORUS 

CHANGED  INTO  AN  EPILOGUE  TO  THE 
KING. 

Well,  gentlemen,  I  now  must,  under  seal, 
And  the  author's  charge,  waive  you,  and 

make  my  appeal 
To    the    supremest  power,   my  lord   the 

king; 


Who  best  can  judge  of  what  we  humbly 

bring. 
He  knows  our  weakness,  and  the  poet's 

faults  ; 
Where  he  doth  stand  upright,  go  firm,  or 

halts  ; 
And  he  will  doom  him.  To  which  voice  he 

stands, 
And  prefers  that,  'fore  all  the  people's 

hands. 


in  glee  ;"  such,  in  fact,  as  might  be  expected 
from  a  character  like  Gill — splenetic,  turbulent, 
and  ferocious. 

UPPON  BEN  JONSON'S  MAGNETICK 
LADYE. 

Parturient  Monies  Nascetur. 

Is  this  your  loade-stone  Ben  that  must  attract 
Applause  and  laughter  at  each  Scaene  and  Acte 
Is  this  the  Childe  of  your  bedridden  witt 
An  none  but  the  Blacke-friers  foster  ytt 
If  to  the  Fortune  you  had  sent  your  Ladye 
Mongest  Premizes  and  Apell  wyfes,  ytt  may  bee 
Your  Rosie  Foole,  might  have  some  sporte  haue 

gott 

With  his  strang-habitt,  and  indiffinet  nott* 
But  when  as  silkes  and  plush,  and  all  the  witt 
Are  calde  to  see,  and  censure,  as  be  fitte 
And  yffyour  follye  take  not,  they  perchance 
Must  here  them  selfes  stilde  Gentle  Ignorance 
Fob.  how  ytt  stinckes  ;  what  generall  offence 
Gives  thy  prophanes ;  and  grosse  impudencef 
O  how  thy  frind,  Nat  Butter  gan  to  melte 
And  Inigo  with  laugheter  ther  grewe  fatt 
That  thear  was  nothing  worth  the  laughing  att 


*  And  indiffinet  nott}  The  allusion  is  pro 
bably  to  the  dress  of  Captain  Ironside,  though 
it  is  not  always  easy  to  decipher  the  writer's 
meaning.  It  seems  scarcely  possible  that  this 
barbarous  orthography  should  have  proceeded 
from  a  scholar  like  Gill ;  and  yet  he  is  twitted  with 
similar  faults  in  a  short  poem  addressed  to  him 
about  this  time,  and  called  "  Gill's  Ass  Uncased :" 

"  Sir,  did  you  this  Epistle  send, 
Which  is  so  vile  and  lewdly  penned  ? 
In  which  no  line  I  can  espy 
Of  sense  or  true  orthography"  &c. 

f  What  generall  offence 

Gives  thy  prophanes ;  and  gross  impudence} 
If  Gill  alludes  to  the  oaths  in  this  play,  as  it  was 
•cted  on  the  first  night,  they  were  the  players' 
not  the  poet's — who  was  not  present  at  the  re 
presentation,  and  whose  justification,  under  the 
hand  of  the  Master  of  the  Revels,  is  still  extant. 
In  The  Magnetic  Lady,  as  given  by  Jonson, 
there  is  neither  profaneness  nor  impudence. 
But  Gill  was  a  bad  poet  and  a  worse  man  ;  and 
calumny  and  falsehood  were  the  elqnents  in 
which  he  loved  to  move. 

After  this  line,  something  appears  to  be  lost. 


And  yett  thou  crazye  art  confidente 
Belchinge  out  full  mouthd  oathes  wyth  foulle 

intent 

Calling  vs  fooles  and  rogues  vnlettered  men 
Poore  narrow  soules  that  cannott  judge  of  Ben  : 
Yet  whych  is  worss  after  three  shamfull  foyles 
The  Printers  must  be  put  to  further  toyles 
Whereas  indeed  to  (vindicate  thy  fame) 
Th'  hadst  better  give  thy  Pamphelett  to  the 

flame 

O  what  a  strange  prodigious  yeare  twill  bee 
YfT  this  thy  playe  come  forth  in  thirtye  threet 
Lett  Doomesday  rather  come  on  Newyeares  eve 
And  yff  thy  paper  plague  the  worlde  bereaue 
Whych  Plauge  I  feare  worse  than  a  Serjeants 

bitt 

Worse  then  the  Infection  or  an  Ague  fitt 
Worse  then  Astronomers  deuynning  lipps 
Worse  then  three  sunns,  a  Comett  or  Eclipps 
Or  yff  thy  learned  brother  Allestree§ 
(Whose  Homer  unto  the  for  Poetrye), 
Should  tell  of  raigne  vppon  Saint  Swithins  day 
And  that  should  wash  our  haruest  clean  a  way 
As  for  the  Press  ;  yf  thy  Playe  must  come  toote 
Lett  Thomas  Pursfoot  or  John  Tnmdell  dootte 
In  such  dull  charrecters  as  for  releiffs 
Of  fires  and  wrackes  wee  find  in  beggine  breefes 


The  triumph  of  Nathaniel  Butter  and  Inigo 
Jones  at  Jonson's  ill  success,  shows  at  least  that 
the  feelings  of  enmity  were  not,  in  all  cases,  con 
fined  to  the  unfortunate  poet. 

J  O  what  a  strange  prodigious  year  twill 
bee 

Yff  this  thy  playe  come  forth  in  thirtye  three} 
This  ribaldry  might  have  been  spared.  Jonson 
entertained  no  design  of  printing  The  Magnetic 
Lady,  nor  was  it  given  to  the  press  till  1640 
(three  years  after  nis  death),  a  year  that  must 
have  appeared  somewhat  "prodigious"  to  Gill 
for  a  much  nearer  cause  than  the  production  of 
a  harmless  play,  for  it  witnessed  the  merited  dis 
missal  of  the  wretched  scribbler  himself  from  the 
mastership  of  St.  Paul's  School,  to  which  he  had 
been  advanced  in  1635,  and  which  he  had  dis 
graced  for  five  years  by  his  cruelties  and  his 

imes. 

§  Thy  learned  brother  Allestree.}  For  this 
person,  who  is  declared  "to  be  a  Homer  to 
Jonson,"  see  p.  81.  The  allusion  is  to  the  mise 
rable  doggrel  which  accompanied  his  almanacs, 
and  which  is  yet  retailed  by  his  "  Homeric" 
successors,  Moore,  Wing,  &c. 
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But  in  capp  paper  lett  ytt  printed  bee 
Indeed  browne  paper  is  too  good  for  thee 
And  lett  ytt  bee  soe  apocriphall 
As  nott  to  dare  to  venture  on  a  stall 
Exceppt  ytt  bee  of  Druggers  Grocers  Cookes 
Victuallers  Tobackoe  men  and  such  like  Rookes 
From  Buckers  Burye  lett  ytt  not  be  barde 
But    thincke    nott    of   Ducke    lane  or  Paules 

Churchyarde 

Butt  to  aduyse  the  Ben,  in  this  strickt  age 
A  brickekills  better  for  the  then  a  stage 
Thou  better  knowes  a  groundsell  how  to  laye 
Than  lay  the  plott  or  groundeworke  of  a  playe 
And  better  canst  derecte  to  capp  a  chimney 
Then  to.conuerse  with  Clio  or  Polihimny 
Fall  then  to  work  in  thy  old  age  agen* 
Take  vpp  your  trugg  and  trowell  gentle  Ben 
Lett  pla yes  alone  and  yff  thou  needs  wilte  wright 
And  thrust  thy  feeble  Muse  into  the  light 
Lett  Lownie  cease,  and  Taylore  feare  to  touch 
The  loathed  stage  ;  for  thou  hast  made  ytt  such. 
ALEXANDER  GILL. 

Gill's  scurrility  was  not  allowed  to  pass  with 
impunity.  Many  answers  were  made  to  it.  The 
following  by  Zouch  Townley  is  preserved  among 
the  Ashmole  papers. 

Mr.  ZOUCH  TOWNLYE  to  Mr.  BEN 
JOHNSON, 

against  Mr.  ALEXANDER  GILL'S  -verses  written 
against  the  play  called  the  Magnetick  Ladye. 

It  cannot  moue  thy  friend,  firm  Ben,  that  he,f 

Whom  the  star-chamber  censured,  rayles  at  thee, 

I  gratulate  the  method  of  thy  fate 

That  joyned  thee  next  in  malice  to  the  state : 

Thus  Nero,  after  parricidall  guilt, 

Brooks  noe  delayes  till  Lucan's  blood  bee  spilt ; 


*  Fall  then  to  work  in  thy  old  age  agen] 
When  this  friendly  counsel  was  given,  Jonson 
had  been  confined  to  his  room  many  years  by  a 
complication  of  disorders,  and  was  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  the  pen,  in  his  short  intervals 
of  ease,  for  a  subsistence.  The  advice,  however, 
was  not  unworthy  of  the  giver. 

t  That  he 

Whom  the  star-chamber  censured ,  &c.]  Some 
thing  of  this  appears  among  Aubrey's  papers. 
"Sir  William  Dayenant  (poet  laureat)  told  me 
that  notwithstanding  this  doctor's  great  reason 
he  was  guiltie  of  the  detestable  crime  of  treachery. 
Dr.  Gill,  F(ilius)  Dris  Gill,  schoolmaster  of  Paul's 
School,  and  Chillingworth,  held  weekly  intelli 
gence  one  with  another  for  some  yeares,  wherein 
they  used  to  nibble  at  state  matters.  Dr.  Gill, 
in  one  of  his  letters,  calls  King  James  and  his 
sonne  the  old  foole  and  the  young  one,  which 
letter  Chillingworth  communicated  to  W.  Laud, 
A.  B.  Cant.  The  poore  young  Dr.  Gille  was 
seized,  and  a  terrible  storme  pointed  towards 
him,  which  by  the  eloquent  intercession  and 
advocation  of  Edward,  Earl  of  Dorset,  together 
with  the  teares  of  the  poore  old  doctor,  his  father, 
and  supplication  on  his  knees  to  his  majesty,  were 
blowneover." — Vol.  ii.  p.  285. 

The  same  circumstance  is  als«  mentioned  in 
Gill's  Ass  Unciixtd '. 


Nor  could  his  mischife  finde  a  second  crime, 

Unles  hee  slew  the  poet  of  the  time. 

But,  thanks  to  Helicon,  here  are  no  blows, 

This  drone  no  more  of  stinge  then  honye  shows : 

His  verses  shall  be  counted  censures,  when 

Cast  malefactors  are  made  jurie-men. 

Meane  while  rejoice,  that  soe  disgraced  a  quill 

'Tempted  to  wound  that  worth,  time  cannot  kill. 

— And  thou,  who  dar'st  to  blast  fame  fully  blown, 

Lye  buried  in  the  ruines  of  thine  own. 

Vex  not  thine  ashes,  open  not  the  deep, 

The  ghost  of  thy  slain  name  would  rather  sleep. 

ZOUCH  TOWNLYE. 
MS.  Ashmole,  Numb.  38  (6907)  fol.  59. 

But  Jonson  wanted  no  assistance.  Feeble  as 
he  was,  he  was  yet  more  than  competent  to  the 
chastisement  of  such  a  character  as  Gill ;  and  in 
the  following  brief  retort,  as  full  of  scorn  as 
bitterness,  put  him  to  silence  if  not  to  shame. 
No  more  is  heard  of  "  young  Master  Gill." 

Shall  the  prosperity  of  a  pardon  still 
Secure  thy  railing  rhymes,  infamous  Gill, 
At  libelling?    Shall  no  Star  chamber  peers, 
[Nor]  pillory,  nor  whip,  nor  want  of  ears, 
All  which  thou  hast  incurred  deservedly, 
Nor  degradation  from  the  ministry, 
To  be  the  Denis  of  thy  father's  school,  t 
Keep  in  thy  bawling  wit,  thou  bawling  fool  ? 
Thinking  to  stir  me,  thou  hast  lost  thy  end, 
I'll  laugh  at  thee,  poor  wretched  tike  :  go  send 
Thy  blatant  muse  abroad,  and  teach  it  rather 
A  tune  to  drown  the  ballads  of  thy  father  : 
For  thou  hast  nought  [in  thee]  to  cure  his  fame, 
But  tune  and  noise,  the  echo  of  his  shame. 
A  rogue  by  statute,  censured  to  be  whipt, 
Cropt,  branded,  slit,  neck-stockt: — Go,  you  are 
stript ! 


"  But  now  remains  the  vilest  thing, 
Thy  ale-house  barking  'gainst  the  king, 
And  all  his  brave  and  noble  peers, 
For  which  thou  venturedst  for  thy  ears  ! 
And  if  thou  hadst  thy  right 
Cut  off  they  had  been  quite, 
And  thou  hadst  been  a  rogue  in  sight,"  &c. 

j  From  the  same  poem  it  appears  that  Gill  had 
I  given  great  offence  at  Trinity  College  by  his  in- 
'  decent  performance  of  the  Chapel  Service,  while 
he  was  reading  clerk,  for  which  he  was  tost  in  a 
blanket.  His  conduct  as  a  minister  was  not  more 
correct : 

"  For  since  that  thou  a  preacher  were 
Thou  vented  hast  such  rascal  gear, 
That  even  the  freshmen  all  cryed  fie  ! 
To  hear  such  pulpit  ribaudrie,"  &c. 

t  To  be  the  Denis  of  thy  father's  school.]  Gill 
had  been  usher  to  his  father  as  well  as  to  the 
learned  Farnaby,  from  whom  he  certainly  did 
not  acquire  his  spleen  against  Jonson.  The 
"  ballads  of  Gill  the  father  "  I  never  met  with, 
nor  indeed  any  other  work  of  his  but  the  Logo- 
nomie,  a  conceited  and  barbarous  attempt  to 
"rectify  the  writing  of  the  English  language," 
which  seems  to  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  ths 
'  Sale  Jam-:*  Klphinstone. 


A  Tale  of  a  Tub. 


A  TALE  OF  A  TUB.]  This  comedy  was  licensed  by  Sir  Henry  Herbert  for  the  Black 
Friars,  May  yth,  1633,  and  was  the  last  piece  which  Jonson  brought  on  the  stage.  It 
was  not  printed  till  1640,  three  years  after  his  death,  when  it  appeared  in  the  second 
folio.  Of  its  fate  on  the  stage  there  is  no  account ;  but  it  was  coldly  received  at  Court, 
where  it  was  played  before  the  King  and  Queen,  January  i4th,  1634.  Jonson  probably 
expected  little  from  it,  for  he  speaks  of  it  with  sufficient  humility,  both  in  the  prologue 
and  the  motto  : — the  latter  is  taken  from  Catullus. 

' '  Inficeto  est  inficetior  rure. " 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


Chanon  (Canon)  Hugh,  Vicar  of  Pancras 
and  Captain  Thums. 

Squire  Tub,  or  Tripoly,  of  Totten-Court.^ 

Basket  Hilts,  his  man  and  governor. 

Justice  Preamble,  alias  Bramble,  uf  Mari- 
bone. 

Miles  Metaphor,  his  clerk. 

Pol  Martin,  huisher  to  Lady  Tub. 

Tobie  Turfe,  high  constable  of  Kentish- 
town. 

John  Clay,  of  Kilborn,  tile  maker,  the 
bridegroom. 

In-and-in  Medlay,  of  Islington,  cooper  and 
headborough. 

Rasi'  Clench,  of  Hamstead,  farrier  and 
petty  constable. 


To- Pan,  tinker,   or  metal-man  of  Belsise, 

thirdborough. 
Diogenes  Scriben,  of  Chalcot,  the   great 

•writer. 
Hannibal  (Ball)  Puppy,  the  high  constable's 

man. 

Father  Rosin,  the minstrel,andhis  twoBoys. 
Blackjack,  Lady  Tub's  butler. 

Lady  Tub,  ofTotten,  the  Squire' s  mother. 
Dido  Wispe,  her  woman. 
Sibil  Turfe,  wife  to  the  high-constable. 
Awdrey  Turfe,  her  daughter,  the  bride. 
Joan,  Joyce,  Madge,   Parnel,  Grisel,  and 

Kate,  maids  of  the  bridal. 
Servants, 


SCENE,—  Ftnsbury  Hundred. 


PROLOGUE. 

No  state-affairs,  nor  any  politic  club, 
Pretend  we  in  our  Tale  here,  of  a  Tub  : 
But  acts  of  clowns  and  constables  to-day 
Stuff  out  the  scenes  of  our  ridiculous  play. 
A  cooper's  wit,  or  some  such  busy  spark, 
Illumining  the  high  constable  and  his  clerk, 
And  all  the  neighbourhood,  from  old  records, 
Of  antique  proverbs,  drawn  from  Whitson-lords  : 
And  their  authorities,  at  Wakes  and  Ales, 
With  country  precedents,  and  old  wives'  tales, 
We  bring  you  now,  to  shew  what  different  things 
The  cotes  of  clowns  are  from  the  courts  of  kings. 


1  Totten-Court  or  Totten-Hall,  now  absorbed  in  the  metropolis,  was,  when  this  was  written,  a 
hamlet  In  the  parish  of  St.  Pancras. 


A  Tale  of  a  Tub. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  l.—Totten  Court. 

Before  Lady  Tub's  House. 

Enter  Canon  Hugh. 

Hugh.  Now  on  my  faith,    old   Bishop 

Valentine, 
You  have  brought  us  nipping  weather — 

Februere 

Doth  cut  and  shear — your  day  and  diocese 
Are  very  cold.     All  your  parishioners, 
As  well  your  laics  as  your  quiristers, 
Had  need  to  keep  to  their  warm  feather 

beds, 

If  they  be  sped  of  loves :'  this  is  no  season, 
To  seek  new  makes  in  ;  though  Sir  Hugh 

of  Pancras 

Be  hither  come  to  Totten,  on  intelligence 
To  the  young  lord  of  the  manor,  Squire 

Tripoly, 

On  such  an  errand  as  a  mistress  is. 
What,    squire !     I    say—  [calls.]     Tub  I 

should  call  him  too  : 

Sir  Peter  Tub  was  his  father,  a  saltpetre- 
man  ; 
Who    left   his     mother,     Lady   Tub    of 

Totten- 
Court,  here  to  revel,  and  keep  open  house 

in; 
With  the    young    squire  her  son,    and's 

governor  Basket- 
Hilts,  both  by  sword  and  dagger :  [calls 

again.~\  Domine, 
Armiger    Tub,    Squire  Tripoly  1    Exper- 

giscere  I 
I  dare  not  call  aloud,  lest  she  should  hear 

me, 


*•  If  they  be  sped  of  loves  :]  Le.,  already  fur 
nished  with  makes  or  mates  ;  for  then  they  need 
not  nse  early  to  find  a  Valentine.  The  good  "  old 
bishop"  is  somewhat  oddly  selected  for  the 
patron  of  this  amatory  device,  as  all  that  seems 
known  of  him  is  that  he  suffered  martyrdom  in 
the  third  century.  Lady  Tub,  however,  in  the 
concluding  scene  of  this  act,  gives  a  full  and  in 
deed  an  elegant  description  of  his  virtues,  as  they 
are  found  perhaps  in  the  Legend.  It  is  probable 


And  think  I  conjured  up  the  spirit,  her 

son, 

In  priest's  lack-Latin.    O  she  is  jealous 
Of  all  mankind  for  him. 

Tub.  [appears  at  the  window.]    Canon, 

is't  you? 
Hugh.  The  vicar  of   Pancras,    Squire 

Tub  !  wa'hoh  ! 
Tub.  I  come,  I  stoop  unto  the  call,  Sir 

Hugh  ! 
Hugh.  He  knows  my  lure  is  from  his 

love,  fair  Awdrey, 
The  high  constable's  daughter  of  Kentish 

Town  here  master, 
Tobias  Turfe. 

Enter  Tub  in  his  night-gown. 

Tub.  What  news  of  him  ? 
Hugh.  He  has  waked  me 
An  hour    before   I   would,  sir  ;    and   my 

duty 
To  the  young  worship  of  Totten-Court, 

Squire  Tripoly  ; 
Who  hath  my  heart,  as  I  have  his.     Your 

mistress 
Is    to   be    made     away    from    you    this 

morning, 
St.  Valentine's  day:  there  are  a  knot  of 

clowns, 
The    council    of   Finsbury,    so    they   are 

ystyled, 
Met  at  her  father's ;  all  the  wise  of  the 

hundred  ; 
Old    Rasi'   Clench  of    Hamstead,    petty 

constable, 

In-and-in  Medlay,  cooper  of  Islington, 
And  headborough  ;  with  loud  To-Pan,  the 

tinker 


that  his  name  occupied  in  the  Calendar  the  place 
of  some  heathen  divinity,  whose  rites  were  thus 
celebrated  ;  for  the  origin  of  the  practice  is  lost 
in  remote  antiquity. 

This  pretty  superstition  exists  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  Continent  as  well  as  in  England  ;  and 
long  may  it  continue  to  do  so  !  The  affectation 
of  superior  wisdom  has  shamed  the  people  out  of 
too  many  of  those  innocent  follies,  and  left  their 
places  to  be  supplied  by  grossness  and  vice. 


r1 


ACT  I.,  SCENE  I.] 
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Or  metal-man  of  Belsise,  the  thirdborough;1 
And  D'ogenes  Scriben,  the  great  writer  of 

Chalcot. 

Tub.  And  why  all  these  ? 
Hugh.  Sir,  to  conclude  in  council 
A  husband  or  a  make  for  Mistress  Awdrey  ; 
Whom  they  have  named  and  pricked  down 

Clay  of  Kilborn, 
A  tough  young  fellow,  and  a  tilemaker. 
Tub.  And  what  must  he  do  ? 
Hugh.  Cover  her,  they  say  ; 
And  keep  her  warm,  sir :  Mistress  Awdrey 

Turfe 

Last  night  did  draw  him  for  her  Valentine  ; 
Which  chance,  it  hath  so  taken  her  father 

and  mother, 
(Because  themselves  drew  so  on  Valentine's 

eve 

Was  thirty  year,)  as  they  will  have  her  mar 
ried 
To-day  by  any  means  ;  they  have  sent  a 

messenger 
To  Kilborn,  post,  for  Clay  ;  which  when  I 

knew, 

I  posted  with  the  like  to  worshipful  Tripoly, 
The  Squire  of  Totten  :  and  my  advice  to 

cross  it. 

Tub.  What  is't,  Sir  Hugh? 
Hugh.  Where  is  your  governor,  Hilts  ? 
Basket  must  do  it. 

Tub.  Basket  shall  be  called.— 
Hilts  !  can  you  see  to  rise  ?  [Aloud. 

Hilts,  [appears  at  the  window.]    Cham 

not  blind,  sir, 
With  too  much  light. 

Tub.  Open  your  t'other  eye, 
And  view  if  it  be  day. 

Hilts.  Che  can  spy  that 
At's  little  a  hole  as  another,    through   a 
milstone.  [Exit  above. 


Tub.  He  will  have  the  last  word,  though 

he  talk  bilk  for't.2 
Hugh.  Bilk  !  what's  that  ? 
Tub.  Why,  nothing  ;  a  word  signifying 
Nothing ;   and  borrowed  here  to  express 

nothing. 

Hugh.  A  fine  device  ! 
Tub.  Yes,  till  we  hear  a  finer. 
What's  your  device  now,  Canon  Hugh? 

Hugh.  In  private, 
Lend  it  your  ear  ;  I  will  not  trust  the  air 

with  it, 
Or  scarce  my  shirt ;  my  cassock  shall  not 

know  it ; 
If  I  thought  it  did  I'd  burn  it. 

Tub.  That's  the  way, 
You  have  thought  to  get  anew  one,  Hugh: 

is't  worth  it  ? 
Let's  hear  it  first. 
Hugh.  Then  hearken,  and  receive  it. 

[  Whispers  him. 
This  'tis,  sir.     Do  you  relish  it  ? 

Enter  Hilts,  and  walks  by,  making  himself 

ready. 

Tub.  If  Hilts 

Be  close  enough  to  carry  it ;  there's  all. 
Hilts.  It  is  no  sand,  nor  butter-milk :  if 

it  be, 

Ich'am  no  zive,  or  watering-pot,  to  draw 
Knots  i'  your  'casions.    If  you  trust  me,  zo  ! 
If  not,  praform  it  your  zelves.     Cham  no 

man's  wife, 

But  resolute  Hilts :  you'll  vind  me  in  the 

buttry.  [Exit. 

Tub.   A  testy  but  a  tender   clown  as 

wool, 

And  melting  as  the  weather  in  a  thaw  ! 
He'll  weep  you  like  all  April;   but  he'll 
roar  you 


1  The  thirdborough  i\  I  know  not  how  this 
officer  was  distinguished  from  the  constable 
unless  by  name.  In  the  old  divisions  of  muni 
cipal  power  he  was  the  third  in  rank  in  the 
decennary  or  tithing.  In  the  Dramatis  Persona 
Jonson  enumerates  every  civil  officer,  from  the 
ustice  to  the  high  constable's  man.  The  third- 


borough  is  mentioned  by  the  hostess  in  Tamng    -  h       ft  „ 

:  "  I 


the  Shrew,  to  intimidate  the  refractory  Sly  :  " 
know  my  remedy  :    I  must  go  fetch  the  third- 
borough." 

a  Though  he  talk  bilk]  I  have  mislaid  my 
examples  of  the  use  of  this  word,  as  explained 
by  Squire  Tub.  It  seems  to  have  become  a  cant 
term  about  this  time,  for  the  use  of  it  is  ridiculed 
by  others  as  well  as  Jonson.  It  is  thus  explained 
in  Cole's  English  Diet  "  Bilk,  nothing  ;  also  to 
deceive.  " 

In  "  Davenant  Vindicated,"  a  burlesque  poem, 
the  meaning  is  thus  expressed: 


Some  say  by  Avenant  no  place  is  meant, 
And  that  our  Lombard  is  without  descent, 
And  as  by  bilk  men  mean  there's  nothing 

there, 
So  come  from  Avenant,  means  from  nowhere. " 

[One  of  Giffbrd's  mislaid  references  was  most 
probably  to  the  Glosso^raphia,  ed.  1681,  p.  85, 

an  Arabic 


word  and  signifies  nothing;  cribbage  players 
understand  it  best." — See  Halliwell's  Archaic 
I  and  Provincial  Words,  sub  voce.  On  reference 
to  Lane's  Arabic  Dictionary  I  find  this  derivation 
fully  confirmed. 

(^  ^>>    baluk — a  desert  tract  of  sand  which 
gives  growth  to  nothing. 

white  plains  in  sand,  which  give 


growth  to  nothing. — F.  C] 
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Like  middle  March  afore:  he  will  be  as 
mellow, 

And  tipsy  too,  as  October  ;  and  as  grave 

And  bound  up  like  a  frost  (with  the  new 
year) 

In  January ;  as  rigid  as  he  is  rustic. 
Hugh.  You  know  his  nature,  and  de 
scribe  it  well ; 

I'll  leave  him  to  your  fashioning. 
Tub.  Stay,  Sir  Hugh ; 

Take  a  good    angel  with  you  for  your 
guide ;      [Gives  him  a  piece  of  money. 

And  let  this  guard  you  homeward,  as  the 
blessing 

To  our  device  [Exit. 

Hugh.  I  thank  you,  squire's  worship, 

Most  humbly — for  the  next ;  for  this  I  am 
sure  of. 

0  for  a  quire  of  these  voices  now, 

To  chime  in  a  man's  pocket,    and    cry 

chink ! 

One  doth  not  chirp,  it  makes  no  harmony. 
Grave  Justice   Bramble    next  must   con 
tribute  ; 

His  charity  must  offer  at  this  wedding : 
I'll  bid  more  to  the  bason  and  the  bride-ale, 
Although  but  one  can  bear  away  the  bride. 

1  smile  to  think  how  like  a  lottery 
These  weddings  are.      Clay  hath   her  in 

possession, 
The    squire  he  hopes  to  circumvent    the 

Tile-kill ; 

And  now,  if  Justice  Bramble  do  come  off,1 
'Tis  two   to  one  but  Tub    may  lose  his 

bottom.  [Exit. 

SCENE  II.— Kentish  Town. 
A  Room  in  Turfe's  House. 

Enter  Clench,  Medlay,  D'oge  Scriben, 
Bull  Puppy,  and  Pan. 

Clench.  Why,  'tis  thirty  year,   e'en   as 

this  day  now, 
Zin  Valentine's  day,  of  all  days  kursined,8 

look  you ; 

And  the  zame  day  o*  the  month  as  this 
Zin  Valentine, 

Or  I  am  vowly  deceived 

Med.  That  our  high  constable, 

1  If  Justice  Bramble  do  come  off,]  i.e.,  pay 
well.     See  Massinger,  vol.  i.  p.  210. 

2  Of  all  days  kursined,]   i.e.,    christened. — 
WHAL.    Thus  Fletcher,  The  Coxcomb : 

"  Are  they  kursined? 

No,  they  call  them,  infidels." 

•  Whalley  follows  the  old  copy,  which  reads  : 


Master  Tobias  Turfe,  and  his  dame  were 

married : 
I  think  you  are  right.     But  what  was  that 

Zin  Valentine? 
Did  you  ever  know  'un,  goodman  Clench  ? 

Clench.  Zin  Valentine  ! 
He  was  a  deadly  zin,  and  dwelt  at  Highgate, 
As  I  have  heard;  but  'twas  avore  my  time: 
He  was  a  cooper  too,  as  you  are,  Medlay, 
An  In-and-in :  a  woundy,  brag  young  vel- 

low, 
As  the  'port  went  o'  him  then,  and  in  those 

days. 
Scri.  Did  he  not  write  his  name  Sim 

Valentine  ? 

Vor  I  have  met  no  Sin  in  Finsbury  books  ; 
And  yet  I   have  writ  them  six  or  seven 

times  over. 
Pan.    O  you  mun  look  for  the  nine 

deadly  Sins, 
In  the  church-books,   D'oge ;  not  [in]  the 

high  constable's ; 
Nor  in  the  county's :  zure,  that  same  Zin 

Valentine, 

He  was  a  stately  zin,  an'  he  were  a  zin, 
And  kept  brave  house. 

Clench.  At  the  Cock-and-Hen  in  High- 
gate. 
You  have  freshed   my  memory  well  in't, 

neighbour  Pan : 

He  had  a  place  in  last  King  Harry's  time, 
Of  sorting  all  the  young  couples  ;  joining 

them, 

And  putting  them  together ;  which  is  yet 
Praformed,  as  on  this  day — Zin  Valentine : 
As  being  the  zin  of  the  shire,  or  the  whole 

county : 

I  am  old  Rivet  still,  and  bear  a  brain, 
The  Clench,  the  varrier,  and  true  leech  of 

Hamstead. 
Pan.     You    are    a    shrewd     antiquity, 

neighbour  Clench, 

And  a  great  guide  to  all  the  parishes  ! 
The  very  bell-wether  of  the  hundred  here, 
As  I  may  zay.     Master  Tobias  Turfe, 
High  constable,  would  not  miss  you  for  a 

score  on  us, 

When  he  do  'scourse  of  the  great  charty  to  us. 
Pup.  What's  that,  a  horse?  can  'scourse 

nought  but  a  horse,3 


"  Can  'scourse  nought  but  a  horse  ; 
I   ne'er  read  o'  hun,  and    that   in    Smithveld 

charty  ; 
In  the  old  Fabian,"  &c. 

The  present  arrangement  restores  the  passage 
to  sense,  and  is  not  far  perhaps  from  that  of  the 
author.  [Gifford  does  not  notice  that  to  scefurtt 
a  horse  is  to  s^vop  it.  See  p.  146  a. —  F.  C.J 
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And  that  in  Smithveld.     Charty !  I  ne'er 

read  o'  hun, 

In  the  old  Fabian's  chronicles ;  nor  I  think 
In  any  new  :  he  may  be  a  giant  there, 
For  aught  I  know. 

Scri.  You  should  do  well  to  study 
Records,  fellow  Ball,  both  law  and  poetry. 
Pup.  Why,  all's  but  writing  and  reading, 

is  it,  Scriben  ? 
An  it  be  any  more,  it  is  mere  cheating, 

zure, 

Vlat  cheating ;  all  your  law  and  poets  too. 
Pan.  Master  high  constable  comes. 

Enter  Turfe. 

Pup.  I'll  zay't  afore  hun. 

Turfe.  What's  that   makes  you  all  so 

merry  and  loud,  sirs,  ha  ? 
I  could  have  heard  you  to  my  privy  walk. 
Clench.  A  contrevarsie  'twixt  your  two 

learned  men  here : 

Hannibal  Puppy  says  that  law  and  poetry 
Are  both  flat  cheating  ;  all's  but  writing 

and  reading, 
He  says,  be't  verse  or  prose. 

Turfe.  I  think  in  conzience, 
He  do  zay  true :  who  is't  do  thwart  'un, 

ha? 
Med.    Why,   my  friend  Scriben,   an  it 

please  your  worship. 
Turfe.    Who,   D'oge,   my  D'ogenes  ?  a 

great  writer,  marry ! 

He'll  vace  me  down,  [sirs],  me  myself  some 
times, 
That  verse  goes  upon  veet,  as  you  and  I 

do: 
But   I   can  gi'  un  the   hearing  :    zit   me 

down, 

And  laugh  at  'un;  and  to  myself  conclude, 
The  greatest  clerks  are  not  the  wisest  men 
Ever.  Here  they  are  both  1  what,  sirs, 

disputing, 

And  holding  arguments  of  verse  and  prose, 
And  no  green  thing  afore  the  door  tha* 

shews 
Or  speaks  a  wedding  j 

Scri.  Those  were  ve%.  es  now, 
Your  worship  spake,  and  run  upon  vive  veet. 
Turfe.  Feet,  vrom  my  mouth,  D'oge  ! 

leave  your  'zurd  upinions, 
And  get  me  in  some  boughs. 

Scri.  Let  them  have  leaves  first. 
There's  nothing  green  but  bays  and  rose 
mary. 
Pup.  And  they  are  too  good  for  strew- 

ings,  your  maids  say. 
Turfe.  You  take  tin  'dorityr-till  to  von  oh 
against  me. 


All  the  twelve  smocks  in  the  house,  zu;«, 
are  your  authors. 

Get  some  fresh   hay  then,  to  lay  under 
foot ; 

Some  holly  and    ivy  to    make  vine  the 
posts : 

Is't  not  Zon  Valentine's  day,  and  Mistress 
Awdrey, 

Your  young  dame,  to  be  married  ?  \Exit 
Puppy.]  I  wonder  Clay 

Should  be  so  tedious;    he's  to  play  Son 
Valentine : 

And  the  clown  sluggard  's   not  come  fro' 

Kilbora  yet ! 
Med.  Do  you  call  your  son-in-law  clown, 

an't  please  your  worship? 
Turfe.  Yes,   and    vor  worship  too,   my 
neighbour  Medlay, 

A  Middlesex    clown,   and  one    of  Fins- 
bury. 

They  were  the  first  colons  of  the  kingdom 
here, 

The  primitory  colons,  my  Diogenes  says, 

Where's  D'ogenes,  my  writer,  now?  What 
were  those 

You  told    me,    D'ogenes,    were  the  first 
colons 

Of  the  country,  that  the  Romans  brought 

in  here  ? 

Scri.  The  coloni,  sir ;  colonus  is  an  in 
habitant, 

A  clown  original :  as  you'd  say,  a  farmer, 

A  tiller  of  the  earth,  e'er  since   the  Ro 
mans 

Planted  their  colony  first;   which  was  in 

Middlesex. 

Turfe.  Why  so !  I  thank  you  heartily, 
good  Diogenes, 

You  ha'  zertified  me.  I  had  rather  be 

An  ancient  colon  (as  they  say),  a  clown  of 
Middlesex, 

A  good  rich  farmer,  or  high  constable. 

I'd  play  hun  'gain  a  knight,  or  a  good 
squire, 

Or  gentleman  of  any  other  county 

In  the  kingdom. 

Pan.    Outcept    Kent,    for   there   they 
landed 

All  gentlemen,  and  came  in  with  the  Con 
queror, 

Mad  Julius  Caesar,  who  built  Dover-castle: 

*My  ancestor  To-Pan   beat  the  first  kettle 
drum 

Avore    hun,    here   vrom    Dover   on   the 
march. 

Which  piece  of  monumental  copper  hangs 

Up,   scoured,    at  Hammersmith  yet ;  for 

there  they  came 
|  Over  the  Thames  at  a  low  water-mark ; 
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Vore  either    London,   ay,   or    Kingston- 
bridge, 
I  doubt,  were  kursined. 

Re-enter  Puppy  with  John  Clay. 

Turfs.  Zee,  who  is  here :  John  Clay  ! 
Zon  Valentine,  and  bridegroom  !  have  you 

zeen 
Your  Valentine-bride  yet,  sin'  you  came, 

John  Clay  ? 
Clay.    No,  wusse.      Che  lighted  I  but 

now  in  the  yard, 

Puppy  has  scarce  unswaddled  my  legs  yet. 
Turfe.  What,  wisps  on  your  wedding- 
day,  zon  !  this  is  right 
Originous  Clay,  and  Clay  o*  Kilborn  too  ! 
I  would  ha'  had  boots  on  this  day,  zure, 

zon  John. 
Clay.  I  did  it  to  save  charges :  we  mun 

dance 
On  this  day,  zure ;  and  who  can  dance  in 

boots  ? 
No,    I   got    on    my  best    straw-coloured 

stockings, 

And  swaddled  them  over  to  zave  charges,  I. 
Turfe.  And  his  new  chamois  doublet  too 

with  points ! 

I  like  that  yet :  and  his  long  sausage-hose, 
Like  the  commander  of  four  smoking  tile- 
kilns, 

Which  he  is  captain  of,  captain  of  Kilborn ; 
Clay  with  his  hat  turned  up  o1  the  leer  side 

too,1 
As  if  he  would  leap  my  daughter  yet  ere 

night, 
And    spring    a    new    Turfe    to    the    old 

house ! — 

Enter  Joice,  Joan,  and  the  other  Maids, 
with  ribands,  rosemary,  and  bay  for  the 
bride-men. 

Look  !  an  the  wenches  ha'  not  found  'un 

out, 

And  do  parzent  'un  with  a  van  of  rosemary 
And  bays,  to  vill  a  bow-pot,  trim  the  head 
Of  my  best  vore-horse !  we  shall  all  ha' 

bride-laces 
Or  points,    I   zee ;    my  daughter  will  be 

valiant, 
And   prove  a  very  Mary  Ambry  in  the 

business.8 


1  With  his  hat  turned  up  o"  the  leer  side.  ]  i.  e. , 
the  left  or  leeward  side. 

*  A  very  Mary  Ambry. ,]    See  vol.  i.  p.  438  a. 

3  John  Clay  and  clot?  -breech  for  my  money.} 
The  allusion  is   to  the   Quip  for  an    Upstart 


Clench.  They  zaid    your    worship    had 

'sured  her  to  Squire  Tub 
Of  Totten  Court  here  ;    all  the  hundred 

rings  on't. 
Turfe.  A  TALE  OF  A  TUB,  sir,  a  mere 

Tale  of  a  Tub. 

Lend  it  no  ear,  I  pray  you :  the  Squire  Tub 
Is  a  fine  man,  but  he  is  too  fine  a  man, 
And  has  a  Lady  Tub  too  to  his  mother  ; 
I'll  deal  with  none  of  these  fine  silken 

Tubs : 
John  Clay  and  cloth-breech  for  my  money 

and  daughter.3 
Here  comes  another  old  boy  too  vor  his 

colours, 

Enter  Rosin  and  his  two  Boys. 
Will  stroke  down  my  wive's  udder  of  purses, 

empty 

Of  all  her  milk-money  this  winter  quarter  : 
Old  father  Rosin,  the  chief  minstrel  here, 
Chief  minstrel  too  of  Highgate,  she  has 

hired  him 

And  all  his  two  boys  for  a  day  and  a  half ; 
And  now   they  come  for  ribanding  and 

rosemary : 
Give  them  enough,  girls,  give  them  enough, 

and  take  it 
Out  in  his  tunes  anon. 

Clench.  I'll  have  Tom  Tiler, 
For  our  John  Clay's  sake,  and   the  tile- 
kilns,  zure. 
Med.  And  I  the  Jolly  Joiner  for  mine 

own  sake. 
Pan.  I'll   have  the  Jovial    Tinker  for 

To-Pan's  sake. 
Turfe.  We'll  all  be  jovy  this  day  vor  Son 

Valentine, 
My  sweet  son  John's  sake. 

Scri.  There's  another  reading  now : 
My  master  reads  it  Son  and  not  Sin  Valen 
tine. 
Pup.  Nor  Zim  :  and  he's  in  the  right  ; 

he  is  high-constable, 
And  who  should  read  above  'un,  or  avore 

hun? 
Turfe.  Son  John  shall  bid  us  welcome 

all  this  day  ; 
We'll  zerve  under  his  colours  :    lead  the 

troop,  John, 

And  Puppy,  see  the  bells  ring.     Press  all 
noises4 


Courtier,  a  humorous  tract  by  Greene.  The 
contending  parties  in  the  dialogue  are  Vehiet- 
breeches  and  Cloth-breeches,  the  representatives 
of  the  court  and  country.  The  superiority 
throughout  is  adroitly  given  to  the  latter. 
4  Press  all  noises.]  See  vol.  i.  p.  426  a. 
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Of  Finsbury  in  our  name :  Diogenes  Scriben 
Shall  draw  a  score  of  warrants  vor  the 

business. 

Does  any  wight  perzent  hir  majesty's  person 
This  hundred,  'bove  the  high  constable  ? 
All.  No,  no. 

Turfe.  Use  our  authority  then  to  the 
utmost  on't.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  lll.—Maribone. 

A  Room  in  Justice  Preamble's  House. 

Enter  Canon  Hugh  and  Justice  Preamble. 

Hugh.  So  you  are  sure,  sir,  to  prevent 
them  all, 

And  throw  a  block  in  the  bridegroom's 
way,  John  Clay, 

That  he  will  hardly  leap  o'er. 
Pre.  I  conceive  you, 

Sir  Hugh  ;  as  if  your  rhetoric  would  say, 

Whereas  the  father  of  her  is  a  Turfe, 

A  very  superficies  of  the  earth  ; 

He  aims  no  higher  than  to  match  in  clay, 

And  there  hath  pitched  his  rest. 
Hugh.  Right,  Justice  Bramble  ; 

You  have  the  winding  wit,  compassing  all. 
Pre.  Subtle  Sir  Hugh,  you  now  are  in 
the  wrong, 

And  err  with  the  whole  neighbourhood,  I 
must  tell  you, 

For  you  mistake  my  name,  Justice  Preamble 

I  write  myself;  which,  with  the  ignorant 
clowns  here, 

Because  of  my  profession  of  the  law, 

And  place  of  the  peace,    is  taken  to  be 
Bramble : 

But  all  my  warrants,  sir,  do  run  Preamble, 

Richard  Preamble. 
Hugh.  Sir,  I  thank  you  for  it, 

That  your  good  worship  would  not  let  me 
run 

Longer  in  error,   but  would  take  me  up 

thus. 

Pre.  You  are  my  learned  and  canonic 
neighbour, 

I  would  not  have  you  stray  ;  but  the  in 
corrigible 

Nowt-headed  beast,  the  clowns,  or  con 
stables, 


Still  let  them  graze,  eat  sallads,  chew  the 

cud: 

All  the  town  music  will  not  move  a  log. 
Hugh.  The  beetle  and  wedges  will  where 

you  will  have  them. 
Pre.  True,  true,  Sir  Hugh.— 

Enter  Metaphor. 

Here  comes  Miles  Me  aphor, 
My  clerk ;   he  is  the  man  shall  carry  it, 

canon, 
By  my  instructions. 

Hugh.  He  will  do  it  ad  unguent,1 
Miles  Metaphor !  he  is  a  pretty  fellow. 
Pre.  I  love  not  to  keep  shadows  or  half 
wits 
To  foil  a  business. — Metaphor,  you  have 

seen 
A  king  ride  forth  in  state.* 

Met.  Sir,  that  I  have  : 
King  Edward,  our  late  liege  and  sovereign 

lord; 

And  have  set  down  the  pomp. 
Pre.  Therefore  I  asked  you. 
Have  you  observed  the  messengers  of  the 

chamber, 
What  habits  they  were  in? 

Met.  Yes,  minor  coats, 
Unto  the  guard,  a  dragon  and  a  grey 
hound,  a 
For  the  supporters  of  the  arms. 

Pre.  Well  marked! 
You  know  not  any  of  them  ? 

Met.  Here's  one  dwells 
In  Maribone. 

Pre.  Have  you  acquaintance  with  him, 
To  borrow  his  coat  an  hour  ? 

Hugh.  Or  but  his  badge, 
'Twill  serve  ;  a  little  thing  he  wears  on  his 

breast. 

Pre.  His  coat,  I  say,  is  of  more  authority : 
Borrow  his  coat  for  an  hour.     I  do  love 
To  do  all  things  completely,  Canon  Hugh  ; 
Borrow    his    coat,    Miles    Metaphor,    or 

nothing. 
Met.    The  taberd  of  his    office  I  will 

call  it, 

Or  the  coat-armour  of  his  place  ;  and  so 
Insinuate  with  him  by  that  trope. 


1  [For  ad  unguent,  see  p.  420  b. — F.  C.] 
8  A  king  ride  forth  in  state.  ]    Our  old  chro 
niclers  and  historians  are  very  large  in  their  de 
scriptions  of  such  pageants.  Holinshed  and  Stow 
give  us  many  instances  of  the  sovereign's  riding 
in  great  state  through  the  city,  attended  by  his 
guards  and  nobles. — WHAL. 
8  A  dragon  and  a  greyhound,  &c.]  "  Henry 


VII.,  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Tudor,  in 
memory  of  their  descent  from  Cadwallader, 
gave  from  his  first  accession  the  red  or  rouge 
dragon  (when  he  also  constituted  Rouge  Dragon 
pursuivant),  for  the  dexter  supporter  of  his  arms, 
with  the  greyhound  of  the  house  of  York  on  the 
left." 
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Pre.  I  know 

Your  powers  of  rhetoric,  Metaphor.    Fetch 

him  off 
In  a  tine  figure  for  his  coat,  I  say. 

{Exit  Metaphor. 
Hugh.  I'll  take  my  leave,  sir,  of  your 

worship  too, 

Because  I  may  expect  the  issue  anon. 
Pre.  Stay,  my  diviner  counsel,  take  your 

fee: 
We  that   take  fees   allow    them    to    our 

counsel ; 
And  our  prime  learned    counsel    double 

fees. 
There  are  a  brace  of  angels  to  support 

you 
In  your  foot-walk  this  frost,   for  fear  of 

falling, 
Or  spraying  of  a  point  of  matrimony, 

When  you  come  at  it 

Hugh.  In  your  worship's  service  : 
That  the  exploit  is  done,  and  you  possest 
Of  Mistress  Awdrey  Turfe.— 

Pre.  I  like  your  project.  {Exit. 

Hugh.  And  I,  of  this  effect  of  two  to  one ; 

It  worketh  in  my  pocket  'gainst  the  squire 

And  his  half  bottom  here,  of  half  a  piece, 

Which  was  not  worth  the  stepping  o'er  the 

stile  for : 
His  mother  has  quite  marred  him,  Lady 

Tub, 
She's  such  a  vessel  of  faeces:    all  dried 

earth, 

Terra  damnatal  not  a  drop  of  salt 
Or  petre  in  her  !'  all  her  nitre  is  gone. 

{Exit. 

SCENE  IV.—  Totten  Court. 

Before  Lady  Tub's  House. 
Enter  Lady  Tub  and  Pol  Martin. 

Lady  T.  Is  the  nag  ready,  Martin  ?  cal 

the  squire. 

This  frosty  morning  we  will  take  the  air 
About  the  fields  ;  for  I  do  mean  to  be 
Somebody's  Valentine  in  my  velvet  gown, 
This  morning,  though  it  be  but  a  beggar- 
man. 

Why  stand  you  still,  and  do  not  call  my 
son? 


Pol.  Madam,  if  he  had  couched  with 

the  lamb, 
e  had  no  doubt  been  stirring  with  the 

lark: 
But  he  sat  up  at  play,  and  watched  the 

cock 
['ill  his  first  warning  chid  him  off  to  rest. 

:e  watchers  are  no  early  wakers,  madam . 
But    if    your    ladyship   will    have     him 

called 

Lady  T.  Will  have  him  called  !  where 
fore  did  I.  sir,  bid  him 
Be  called,  you  weazel  vermin  of  an  huisher? 
You  will  return  your  wit  to  your  first  stile 
Of  Martin  Polecat,  by  these  stinking  tricks, 
If  you  do  use  them .    I  shall  no  more  call 

you 

Pol  Martin,  by  the  title  of  a  gentleman, 
If  you  go  on  thus. 

Pol.   I  am  gone.  {Exit. 

Lady  T.  Be  quick  then, 
In  your  come  off ;  and  make  amends,  you 

stote  ! 

Was  ever  such  a  fulmart  for  an  huisher 
To  a  great  worshipful  lady  as  myself ! 
Who,  when  I  heard  his  name  first,  Martin 

Polecat, 

A  stinking  name,  and  not  to  be  pronounced 
In  any  lady's  presence  without  a  reverence  ;8 
My  very  heart  e'en  yearned,  seeing  the 

fellow 
Young,  pretty,  and  handsome ;  being  then, 

I  say, 

A  basket-carrier,  and  a  man  condemned 
To  the  saltpetre  works  ;  made  it  my  suit 
To  Master  Peter  Tub,  that  I  might  change 

it; 

And  call  him,  as  I  do  now,  by  Pol  Martin, 
To  have  it  sound  like  a  gentleman  in  an 

office, 
And  made  him  mine  own  foreman,  daily 

waiter. 

And  he  to  serve  me  thus  !  ingratitude 
Beyond  the  coarseness  yet  of  any  clownage, 
Shewn  to  a  lady  ! — 

Re-enter  Pol  Martin. 

What  now,  is  he  stirring  ? 
Pol.  Stirring  betimes  out  of  his  bed,  and 

ready. 
Lady  T.  And  comes  he  then  ? 


Not  a  drop  of  salt 

Or  petre  in  her  !}  The  quibble,  such  as  it  is, 
may  possibly  escape  the  reader ;  the  poet  means 
she  had  nothing  of  her  husband's  temper,  who 
was  Sir  Peter  Tub.— WHAL. 

1  Without  a  reverence.]  An  allusion  to  the 
good  old  custom  of  apologizing  for  the  in- 


troduction  of  a  free  expression  by  bowing  to  the 


principal  person  in  company, 
with  reverence,  or    Sir,   reve 


and  saying, 
retice.     The 


—  Sir, 


,  ,  . 

|  much  filthy  stuff  on  this  simple  interjection  (of 
j  which  neither  Steevens  jior  Malone  appears  to 
i  have  known  the  import*in  the  notes  to  Romeo 
1  and  Juliet. 
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Pol.  No,  madam,  he  is  gone. 

Lady  T.  Gone!  whither?  Ask  the  porter 

where's  he  gone. 
Pol.  I  met  the  porter,  and  have  asked 

him  for  him  ; 

He  says  he  let  him  forth  an  hour  ago. 
Lady  T.  An  hour  ago!  what  business 

could  he  have 

So  early.  Where  is  his  man,  grave  Basket- 
hilts, 

His  guide  and  governor? 
Pol.  Gone  with  his  master. 
Lady  T.  Is  he  gone  too  !    O,  that  same 

surly  knave 

Is  his  right-hand  ;  and  leads  my  son  amiss. 
He  has  carried  him  to  some  drinking  match 

or  other. 

Pol  Martin, — I  will  call  you  so  again, 
I   am    friends    with  you   now  —  go,  get 

your  horse  and  ride 
To  all  the  towns   about  here,   where  his 

haunts  are, 
And  cross  the  fields  to  meet,  and  bring  me 

word  ; 

He  cannot  be  gone  far,  being  a-foot. 
Be  curious  to  inquire  him  :  and  bid  Wispe, 
My  woman,  come  and  wait  on  me.     [Exit 

Pol.]    The  love 
We  mothers  bear  our  sons  we  have  bought 

with  pain, 

Makes  us  oft  view  them  with  too  careful  eyes, 
And  overlook  them  with  a  jealous  fear, 
Out-fitting  mothers. 

Enter  Dido  Wispe. 

Lady  T.  How  now,  Wispe  !  have  you 

A  Valentine  yet  ?    I  am  taking  the  air  to 

choose  one. 
Wispe.  Fate  send  your  ladyship  a  fit  one 

then. 

Lady  T.  What  kind  of  one  is  that  ? 
Wispe.  A  proper  man 
To  please  your  ladyship. 

Lady  T.  Out  of  that  vanity 
That  takes  the  foolish  eye  !  any  poor  crea 
ture, 

Whose  want  may  need  my  alms  or  cour 
tesy, 

I  rather  wish  :  so  Bishop  Valentine 
Left  us  example  to  do  deeds  of  charity  ; 
To  feed  the  hungry,  clothe  the  naked,  visit 
The  weak  and  sick  ;  to  entertain  the  poor, 
And  give  the  dead  a  Christian  funeral : 
These  were  the  works  of   piety  he  did 

practise, 

And  bade  us  imitate  ;  not  look  for  lovers, 
Or  handsome  images  to  please  our  senses. — 
I  pray  thee,  Wispe,  deal  freely  with  me  now 
We  are  alone,  and  may  be  merry  a  little  : 


Thou  art  none  of  the  court  glories,  nor  the 

wonders 

For  wit  or  beauty  in  the  city ;  tell  me, 
What  man  would  satisfy  thy  present  fancy, 
Had  thy  ambition  leave  to  choose  a  Valen 
tine, 

Within  the  queen's  dominion,  so  a  subject? 
Wispe.  You  have  given  me  a  large  scope, 

madam,  I  confess, 
And  I  will  deal  with  your  ladyship  sincerely; 
I'll  utter  my  whole  heart  to  you.    I  would 

have  him 

The  bravest,  richest,  and  the  properest  man 
A  tailor  could  make  up ;  or  all  the  poets, 
With  the  perfumers.    I  would  have  him 

such 

As  not  another  woman  but  should  spite  me ; 
Three  city  ladies  should  run  mad  for  him, 
And  country  madams  infinite. 

Lady  T.  You  would  spare  me, 
And  let  me  hold  my  wits  ? 

Wispe.  I  should  with  you, 
For  the  young  squire  my  master's  sake, 

dispense 

A  little,  but  it  should  be  very  little. 
Then  all  the  court-wives  I'd  have  jealous 

of  me, 

As  all  their  husbands  jealous  too  of  them ;] 
And  not  a  lawyer's  puss  of  any  quality, 
But  lick  her  lips  for  a  snatch  in  the  term- 
time. 

Lady  T.  Come, 

Let's  walk ;  we'll  hear  the  rest  as  wego  on : 
You  are  this  morning  in  a  good  vein,  Dido; 
Would  I  could  be  as  merry!  My  son's 

absence 

Troubles  me  not  a  little,  though  I  seek 
These  ways  to  put  it  off ;  which  will  not 

help  : 

Care  that  is  entered  once  into  the  breast, 
Will  have  the  whole  possession  ere  it  rest. 
[Exeunt. 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  1.— The  fields  near  Pancras. 

Enter,  in  procession,  -with  ribands,  rose 
mary  and  bay,  Turfe,  Clay,  Medlay, 
Clench,  To- Pan,  Scriben,  and  Puppy 
with  the  bride-cake,  as  going  to  church. 

Turfe.  Zon  Clay,  cheer  up,  the  better 
leg  avore, 


1  As  all  their  husbands  jealous  of  them.]  I 
have  inserted  too,  which  helps  out  the  measure 
and  makes  the  sentiment  rather  clearer  than 
before.— WHAL. 
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[ACT  it. 


This  is    a  veat    is    once    done,    and  no 

more. 
Clench.  And  then  'tis  done  vcr  ever,  as 

they  say. 
Med.  Right !  vor  a  man  has  his  hour, 

and  a  dog  his  day. 
Turfe.  True,  neighbour  Medlay,  you  are 

still  In-and-in. 
Med.  I  would  be,    master  constable,  if 

che  could  win. 
Pan.  I  zay,  John  Clay  keep  still  on  his 

old  gate  : 

Wedding  and  hanging  both  go  at  a  rate. 
Turfe.    Well  said,  To-Pan  ;   you  have 

still  the  hap  to  hit 
The  nail  o'  the  head  at  a  close.   I  think 

there  never 
Marriage  was  managed  with  a  more  avise- 

ment, 
Than  was  this  marriage,   though  I  say  it 

that  should  not  ; 

Especially  'gain  mine  own  flesh  and  bloorl, 
My  wedded  wife.     Indeed  my  wife  would 

ha1  had 

All  the  young  bachelors,  and  maids  for 
sooth, 

Of  the  zix  parishes  hereabouts  ;  but  I 
Cried   none,   sweet   Sybil ;    none  of  that 

gear,  I : 
It  would  lick  zalt,    I    told  her,   by  her 

leave. 
No,  three  or  vour  our  wise,  choice,  honest 

neighbours, 
Upstantial  persons,  men  that  have  borne 

office, 

And  mine  own  family,  would  be  enough 
To  eat  our  dinner.    What !  dear  meat's  a 

thief ; 
I  know  it  by  the  butchers  and  the  market- 

volk. 

Hum  drum  I  cry.     No  half  ox  in  a  pye  : 
A  man  that's  bid  to  a  bride-ale,  if  he  have 

cake 
And  drink  enough,  he  need  not  vear  his 

stake. 
Clench.  'Tis  right ;  he  has  spoke  as  true 

as  a  gun,  believe  it. 

Enter  Dame  Turfe  and  Aw&rey,  followed  by 
Joan,  Joyce,  Madge,  Parnel,  Grisel, 
and  Kate,  dressed  for  the  wedding. 

Turfe.   Come,  Sybil,  come  ;  did  not  I 

tell  you  o'  this, 
This  pride  and  muster  of  women  would 

mar  all  ? 

Six  women  to  one  daughter  and  a  mother ! 
The  queen  (God  save  her)  ha'  no  more 

herself. 


Dame  T.  Why,    if  you  keep  so  many, 

Master  Turfe, 
Why  should  not  all  present  our  service  to 

her? 
Turfe.  Your  service !  good !  I  think  you'll 

write  to  her  shortly, 
Your  "very  loving  and  obedient  mother. 
Come,  send  your  maids  off,    I  will  have 

them  sent 
Home  again,   wife  ;    I   love  no    trains  of 

Kent,1 
Or  Christendom,  as  they  say. 

Joyce.  We  will  not  back 
And  leave  our  dame. 

Madge.  Why  should  her  worship  lack 
Her  tail  of  maids,  more  than  you  do  of 

men? 

Turfe.  What,  mutining,  Madge? 
Joan.  Zend  back  your  clowns  agen, 
And  we  will  vollow. 

All.  Else  we'll  guard  our  dame. 
Turfe.  I  ha'  zet  the  nest  of  wasps  all  on 

a  flame. 
Dame  T.  Come,  you  are  such  another, 

Master  Turfe, 

A  clod  you  should  be  called,  of  a  high  con 
stable  : 

To  let  no  music  go  afore  your  child 
To  church,  to  cheer  her  heart  up  this  cold 

morning  ! 
Turfe.  You  are  for  father  Rosin  and  his 

consort 
Of  fiddling  boys,  the  great  Feates  and  the 

less; 
Because  you  have    entertained  them  all 

from  Highgate. 
To  shew  your    pomp,  you'd    have   your 

daughter  and  maids 
Dance  o'er  the  fields  like  faies  to  church, 

this  frost. 

I'll  have  no  rondels,  I,  in  the  queen's  paths ; 
Let  'em  scrape  the  gut  at  home,  where 

they  have  filled  it, 
At  afternoon. 

Dame  T.  I'll  have  them  play  at  dinner. 
Clench.  She  is  in  the  right,  sir  ;  vor  your 

wedding-dinner 
Is  starved  without  the  music. 

Med.  If  the  pies 
Come  not  in  piping  hot,  you   have  lost 

that  proverb. 
Turfe.  I  yield  to  truth  :  wife,   are  you 

sussified  ? 

Pan.  A  right  good  man  !  when  he  knows 
right,  he  loves  it. 


-  /  love  no  trains  of  Kent,  &c.]  i.e.,  long  ones, 
alluding  to  the  old  proverb,  "  Kentish  long- 
tails." 
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Scri.  And  he  will  know't  and  shew't  too 

by  his  place 
Of  being  high  constable,  if  nowhere  else. 

Enter  Hilts,  with  a  false  beard,  booted  and 
spurred. 

Hilts.    Well    overtaken,    gentlemen !    I 

pray  you 
Which  is  the  queen's  high  constable  among 

you? 
Pup.  The  tallest  man;  who  should  be 

else,  do  you  think? 
Hilts.  It  is   no  matter  what   I   think, 

young  clown ; 
Your  answer  savours  of  the  cart. 

Pup.  How  !  cart 
And  down  !  do  you  know  whose  team  you 

speak  to? 
Hilts.  No,  nor  I  care  not.     Whose  jade 

may  you  be  ? 
Pup.  Jade !  cart!  and  clown!    O  for  a 

lash  of  whipcord, 
Three  knotted  cord  ! 

Hilts.   Do  you  mutter  !  sir,    snorle1  this 

way, 
That  I  may  hear,   and  answer  what  you 

say, 
With  my  school-dagger  'bout  your  costard, 

sir. 
Look  to't,  young  growse:    I'll  lay  it  on, 

and  sure ; 
Take't  off  who  wull.        [Draws  his  sword. 

Clench.  Nay,  'pray  you,  gentleman 

Hilts.  Go  to,  I  will  not  bate  him  an  ace 

on't. 

What  rowly-powly,  maple  face  !    all   fel 
lows  ! 
Pup.  Do  you  hear,  friend  ?  I  would  wish 

you,  vor  your  good, 
Tie  up  your  brended  bitch  there,  your  dun, 

rusty, 
Pannier- hilt  poniard ;     and  not   vex    the 

youth 
With  shewing  the  teeth  of  it.     We  now 

are  going 
To  church  in  way  of  matrimony,  some  on 

us ; 

They  ha'  rung  all  in  a'  ready.     If  it  had 
not, 


All  the  horn-beasts   are   grazing   in    this 

close 
Should  not  have  pulled  me  hence,  till  this 

ash-plant 
Had  rung  noon  on  your  pate,2  Master 

Broombeard. 
Hilts.  That  I  would  fain  zee,  quoth  the 

blind  George 
Of  Holloway  :  come,  sir. 
Awd.  O  their  naked  weapons  ! 
Pan.    For  the  passion    of  man,    hold 

gentleman  and  Puppy. 
Clay.  Murder,  O  murder  ! 
Awd.  O  my  father  and  mother  ! 
Dame  T.  Husband,  what  do  you  mean  ? 

son  Clay,  for  God's  sake 

Turfe.  I  charge  you  in  the  queen's  name, 

keep  the  peace. 
Hilts.  Tell  me  o'  no  queen  or  keysar  ;  I 

must  have 
A  leg  or  a  hanch  of  him  ere  I  go. 

Med.  But,  zur, 

You  must  obey  the  queen's  high  officers. 
Hilts.  Why  must  I,  goodman  Must? 
Med.  You  must,  and  you  wull. 
Turfe.  Gentleman,  I  am  here  for  fault, 

high  constable 

Hilts.  Are  you  zo  !  what  then  ? 
Turfe.  I  pray  you,  sir,  put  up 
Your  weapons ;   do,   at  my  request :    for 

him, 

On  my  authority,  he  shall  lie  by  the  heels, 
Verbatim  continente,  an  I  live. 
Dame  T.  Out  on  him  for  a  knave,  what 

a  dead  fright 
He  has  put  me  into !  come,  Awdrey,  do 

not  shake. 
Awd.  But  is  not  Puppy  hurt,   nor  the 

t'other  man  ? 
Clay.    No  bun;    but  had  not   I   cried 

murder,  I  wuss 

Pup.    Sweet  goodman  Clench,   I   pray 

you  revise  my  master, 
I  may  not  zit  in  the  stocks  till  the  wedding 

be  past, 
Dame,  Mistress  Awdrey :  I  shall  break  the 

bride-cake  else. 
Clenck.  Zomething  must  be  to  save  aiv 

thority,  Puppy. 
Dame  T.  Husband 


1  [Snorle—  perhaps  snarl,  as  Puppy  is  ad 
dressed.— F.  C] 

2  Rung  noon  on  your  pate,}   This  is  a  pro 
verbial  allusion  to  the  custom  of  striking   the 
dresser  as  a  signal  for  dinner,  which  was  then 
served  up  at  noon.    The  notices  of  this  prac 
tice  are  innumerable.    Maple  face,  just  above, 
is  a  term  of  contempt,  of  which  the  precise  import 
is  not  known.     Mr.  Malone  thinks  it  alludes  to 

VOL.  II. 


the  rough  bark  of  the  maple.  It  maybe  so: 
though  I  suspect  that  it  rather  refers  to  colour, 
and  means  tanned  or  sunburnt.  In  some  pas 
sages  which  I  have  noted  it  appeals  to  be 
synonymous  with  broad-face:  for  this  1  cannot 
account ;  unless  it  refers  to  the  mazer  or  broad 
dish  of  our  forefathers,  which  was  usually  formed 
of  this  wood. 
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Clench.  And  gossip—- 

Awd.  Father 

Tvrfe.  'Treat  me  not, 
It  is  in  vain.     If  he  lie  not  by  the  heels, 
I'll  lie   there   for  'un ;    I  will   teach   the 

hind 

To  carry  a  tongue  in  his  head  to  his  su 
periors. 
Hilts.  This's  a  wise  constable  !  where 

keeps  he  school? 
Clench.  In  Kentish  Town ;  a  very  survere 

man. 
Hilts.  But  as  survere  as  he  is,  let  me, 

sir,  tell  him, 
He  shall  not  lay  his  man  by  the  heels  for 

this. 
This  was  my  quarrel;  and  by  his  office' 

leave, 

If  it  carry  'un  for  this,  it  shall  carry  double ; 
Vor  he  shall  carry  me  too. 
Turfe.  Breath  of  man  ! 
He  is  my  chattel,  mine  own  hired  goods : 
An  if  you  do  abet  'un  in  this  matter, 
I'll  clap  you  both  by  the  heels,  ankle  to 

ankle. 
Hilts.  You'll  clap  a  dog  of  wax  as  soon, 

old  Blurt.1 
Come,  spare  not  me,  sir,  I  am  no  man's 

wife; 
I  care  not  I,  sir,  not  three  skips  of  a  louse 

for  you, 

An  you  were  ten  tall  constables,  not  I. 
Turfe.  Nay,  pray  you,  sir,  be  not  angry, 

but  content ; 
My  man  shall    make  you  what  amends 

you'll  ask  'un. 
Hilts.  Let  'un  mend  his  manners  then, 

and  know  his  betters ; 
It's  all  I  ask  'un :  and  'twill  be  his  own, 
And's  master's  too  another  day ;  che  vore 

'un. 
Mtd.  As  right  as  a  club  still !   Zure  this 

angry  man 
Speaks  very  near  the  mark  when  he  is 

pleased. 
Pup.  \  thank  you,  sir,  an'  I  meet  you  at 

Kentish  Town, 

I  ha'  the  courtesy  o'  the  hundred  for  you. 
Hilts.  Gramercy,  good  high  constable's 

hind  !     But  hear  you  ? 
Moss  constable,  I  have  other  manner  of 

matter 
To  bring  you  about  than  this.  And  so  it  is, 


[  do  belong  to  one  of  the  queen's  captains, 
A  gentleman  o1  the  field,  one  Captain 

Thums, 
know  not  whether  you  know  'un  or  no  : 

it  may  be 

You  do,  and  it  may  be  you  do  not  again. 
Turfe.    No,  I  assure  you  on  my  con- 

stableship, 
I  do  not  know  'un. 

Hilts.  Nor  I  neither,  i'  faith.—    {Aside. 
It  skills2  not  much  ;  my  captain  and  my 
self 

Having  occasion  to  come  riding  by  here 
This  morning,  at  the  corner  of  St.  John's 

wood, 
Some  mile  [west]  o'  this  town,  were  set 

upon 

By  a  sort  of  country-fellows,  that  not  only 
Beat  us,  but  robbed  us  most  sufficiently, 
And  bound  us  to  our  behaviour  hand  and 

foot : 

And  so  they  left  us.     Now,  don  constable, 
I  am  to  charge  you  in  her  majesty's  name, 
As  you  will  answer  it  at  your  apperil,3 
That  forthwith  you  raise  hue  and  cry  in 

the  hundred, 

For  all  such  persons  as  you  can  despect, 
By  the  length  and  breadth  of  your  office : 

for  I  tell  you, 
The  loss  is  of  some  value ;  therefore  look 

to't. 
Turfe.  As  fortune  mend  me  now,  or  any 

office 
Of  a  thousand  pound,  if  I  know  what  to 

zay. 
Would  I  were  dead,  or  vaiie  hanged  up 

at  Tyburn, 

If  I  do  know  what  course  to  take,  or  how 
To  turn  myself,  just  at  this  time  too,  now 
My  daughter  is  to  be  married  !  I'll  but 

g° 
To  Pancridge  Church  hard  by,  and  return 

instantly, 
And  all  my  neighbourhood  shall  go  about 

it. 
Hilts.  Tut,  Pancridge  me  no  Pancridge  ! 

if  you  let  it 
Slip,  you  will  answer  it,  an  your  cap  be  of 

wool; 
Therefore  take  heed,  you'll  feel  the  smart 

else,  constable,  {Going. 

Turfe.    Nay,   good    sir,   stay. — Neigh 
bours,  what  think  you  of  this  ? 


1  Old  Blurt."]  Tonson  alludes  to  the  title  of  an 
old  comedy  by  his  friend  Middleton  :  "  Blurt, 
Master  Constable."  1602. 

*  It  skills  not]  i.e.,  it  matters  not,  it  is  of  no 
5    consequence,  &c.     So  in  the  Poetaster:  "Give 


him  what  thou  hast,  though  it  lack  a  shilling  or 
two  of  the  sum,  it  skills  not." 

*  As  you  will  answer  it  at  your  apperil.] 
Again  !    See  vol.  ii.  p.  435  a. 
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Dame  T.  Faith,  man 

Turfe.    Odds  precious,    woman,    hold 

your  tongue, 
And  mind  your  pigs  on  the  spit  at  home  ; 

you  must 
Have  [an]  oar  in  everything. — Pray  you, 

sir,  what  kind 
Of  fellows  were  they  ? 
Hilts.  Thieves-kind,  I  have  told  you. 
Turfe.  I  mean,  what  kind  of  men  ? 
Hilts.  Men  of  our  make. 
T-urfe.  Nay,  but  with  patience,  sir.   We 

that  are  officers 
Must  'quire  the  special  marks,  and  all  the 

tokens 

Of  the  despected  parties ;  or  perhaps  else 
Be  ne'er  the  near  of  our  purpose  in  'pre- 

hending  them. 

Can  you  tell  what  'parrel  any  of  them  wore? 
Hilts.  Troth,   no ;  there  were  so  many 

o'  'em  all  like 

So  one  another  :  now  I  remember  me, 
There    was  one    busy  fellow    was    their 

leader, 

A  blunt  squat  swad,  but  lower  than  your 
self; 
He  had  on  a  leather  doublet  with  long 

points, 
And  a  pair  of  pinned-up  breeches,   like 

pudding-bags ; 
With  yellow  stockings,  and  his  hat  turned 

up 
With  a  silver  clasp  on  his  leer  side. 

Dame  T.  By  these 
Marks  it  should  be  John  Clay,  now  bless 

the  man  1 
Turfe.  Peace,  and  be  nought  I1    I  think 

the  woman  be  phrensic. 
Hilts.  John    Clay!    what's    he,    good 

mistress  ? 

Avid.  He  that  shall  be 
My  husband. 

Hilts.  How  !  your  husband,  pretty  one  ? 
•Awd.  Yes,    I   shall  anon  be  married  ; 

that  is  he. 

Turfe.  Passion  o'  me,  undone  ! 
Pup.  Bless  master's  son  ! 
Hilts.  O,  you  are  well  'prehended  :  know 

you  me,  sir  ? 
Clay.  No's  my  record  ;  I  never  zaw  you 

avore. 
Hilts.  You  did  not :    where  were  your 

eyes  then  ?  out  at  washing  ? 
Turfe.  What  should  a  man  zay,    who 
should  he  trust 


1  Peace,  and  be  nought  /]  i.e.,  peace  and  be 
hanged  !  another  example  of  the  phrase  ex 
plained,  vol.  ii.  p.  165  a. 


In  these  days  ?    Hark  you,  John  Clay,  if 

you  have 
Done  any  such  thing,  tell  troth  and  shame 

the  devil. 
Clench.  Vaith,  do ;  my  gossip  Turfe  zays 

well  to  you,  John. 
Med.  Speak,  man  ;  but  do  not  convess, 

nor  be  avraid. 
Pan.  A  man  is  a  man,  and  a  beast's  a 

beast,  look  to't. 
Dame  T.  In  the  name  of  men  or  beasts, 

what  do  you  do  ? 

Hare  the  poor  fellow  out  on  his  five  wits, 
And  seven  senses  !  do  not  weep,  John  Clay. 
I  swear  the  poor  wretch  is  as  guilty  from  it 
As    the    child  was,   was  born    this    very 

morning. 
Clay.  No,  as  I  am  a  kyrsin  soul,  would 

I  were  hanged 

If  ever  I alas,  I  would  I  were  out 

Of  my  life  ;  so  I  would  I  were,  and  in 

again 

Pup.  Nay,  Mistress  Awdrey  will  say  nay 

to  that ; 
No,  in-and-out :  an  you  were  out  of  your 

life 
How  should  she  do  for  a  husband  ?  who 

should  fall 

Aboard  of  her  then  ? — Ball  ?  he's  a  puppy ! 
No,  Hannibal  has  no  breeding  !    well,  I 

say  little  ; 
But  hitherto  all  goes  well,  pray  it  prove  no 

better.  [Aside. 

Awd.  Come,  father ;   I  would  we  were 

married  !  I  am  a-cold. 
Hilts.  Well,  master  constable,  this  your 

fine  groom  here, 
Bridegroom,    or  what  groom  else  soe'er 

he  be, 
I  charge  him  with  the  felony  ;  and  charge 

you 

To  carry  him  back  forthwith  to  Paddington 
Unto  my  captain,   who  stays  my  return 

there : 

I  am  to  go  to  the  next  justice  of  peace, 
To  get  a  warrant  to  raise  hue  and  cry, 
And  bring  him  and  his  fellows  all  afore  'un. 
Fare  you  well,  sir,  and  look  to  'un,  I  charge 

you 
As  you  will  answer  it.    Take  heed  ;    the 

business 

If  you  defer,  may  prejudicial  you 
More  than  you  think  for  ;  zay  I  told  you 

so.  [Exit. 

Turfe.  Here's  a  bride-ale  indeed!    ah, 

zon  John,  zon  Clay  1 
I  little  thought  you  would  have  proved  a 

piece 
Of  such  false  metal. 
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Clay.  Father,  will  you  believe  me  ? 
Would  I  might  never  stir  in  my  new  shoes, 
If  ever  I  would  do  so  voul  a  fact. 

Turfe.  Well,  neighbours,   I  do  charge 

you  to  assist  me 
With  'un  to  Paddington.      Be  he  a  true 

man,  so  ! 

The  better  for  'un.     I  will  do  mine  office, 
An  he  were  my  own  begotten  a  thousand 

times. 
Dame    T.     Why,    do  you  hear,    man? 

husband,  Master  Turfe  ? 
What  shall  my  daughter  do?      Puppy, 
stay  here. 

{Exeunt  all  but  Awdrey  and  Puppy. 
Awd.  Mother,  I'll  go  with  you  and  with 

my  father. 
Pup.  Nay,  stay,  sweet  Mistress  Awdrey: 

here  are  none 
But  one  friend,  as  they  zay,   desires  to 

speak 
A  word  or  two,  cold  with  you :  how  do  you 

veel 
Yourself  this  frosty  morning  ? 

Awd.  What  have  you 
To  do  to  ask,  I  pray  you?  I  am  a-cold. 
Pup.  It  seems  you  are  hot,  good  Mis 
tress  Awdrey. 
Awd.  You  lie ;  I  am  as  cold  as  ice  is, 

feel  else. 
Pup.  Nay,  you  have  cooled  my  courage  ; 

I  am  past  it, 
I  ha'  done  feeling  with  you. 

Awd.  Done  with  me  ! 
I  do  defy  you,  so  I  do,  to  say 
You  ha1  done  with  me  :  you  are  a  sawcy 

Puppy.1 
Pup.  O  you  mistake  !  I  meant  not  as 

you  mean. 

Awd.  Meant  you  not  knavery,  Puppy  ? 
Pup.  No,  not  I. 

Clay  meant  you  all  the  knavery,  it  seems, 
Who  rather  than  he  would  be  married  to 

you, 

Chose  to  be  wedded  to  the  gallows  first. 
Awd.  I  thought  he  was  a  dissembler ; 

he  would  prove 
A  slippery  merchant   in   the  frost.      He 

might 
Have  married  one  first,   and  have  been 

hanged  after, 
If  he  had  had  a  mind  to't.      But    you 

men — 
Fie  on  you ! 


1  Awdrey's  indignation  arises  from  the  equivo 
cal  use  of  the  word  done.  Her  affectation  of 
delicacy  amidst  her  real  grossness  is  well 
marked. 


Pup.  Mistress  Awdrey,  can  you  vind 
In  your  heart  to  fancy  Puppy?  me  poor 

Ball? 
Awd.  You  are  disposed  to   jeer    one, 

Master  Hannibal. — 

Re-enter  Hilts. 

Pity  o'  me,  the  angry  man  with  the  beard  ! 
Htlts.  Put  on  thy  hat,   I  look  for  no 

despect. 
Where  is  thy  master  ? 

Pup.  Marry,  he  is  gone 
With  the  picture  of  despair  to  Paddington. 
Hilts.  Prithee  run  after  'un,  and  tell  'un 

he  shall 
Find  out  my  captain  lodged  at  the  Red 

Lion 
In  Paddington  ;  that's  the  inn.     Let  'un 

ask 
Vor  Captain  Thums  ;  and  take  that  for  thy 

pains  : 
He  may  seek  long  enough  else.     Hie  thee 

again. 
Pup.  Yes,   sir  ;    you'll  look  to  mistress 

bride  the  while  ? 
Hilts.  That  I  will :  prithee  haste. 

{Exit  Puppy. 

Awd.  What,  Puppy  !  Puppy  ! 
Hilts.  Sweet  mistress  bride,  he'll  come 

again  presently. — 

Here  was  no  subtle  device  to  get  a  wench  I 
This  Canon  has  a  brave  pate  of  his  own, 
A  shaven  pate,  and  a  right  monger,  y-vaith  ; 
This  was  his  plot.  I  follow  Captain  Thums! 
We  robbed  in  St.  John's  wood  !     In  my 

t'other  hose  ! — 
I  laugh  to  think  what  a  fine  fool's  finger 

they  have 

O'  this  wise  constable,  in  pricking  out 
This  Captain  Thums  to  his  neighbours : 

you  shall  see 

The  tile-man  too  set  fire  on  his  own  kill, 
And  leap  into  it  to    save    himself  from 

hanging. 

You  talk  of  a  bride-ale,  here  was  a  bride- 
ale  broke 
In  the  nick  !    Well,  I  must  yet  despatch 

this  bride 
To  mine   own  master,  the  young  squire, 

and  then 
My  task  is  done. — {Aside.} — Gentlewoman, 

I  have  in  sort 
Done  you  some  wrong,  but  now  I'll  do  you 

what  right 

I  can  :  it's  true,  you  are  a  proper  woman  ; 
But  to  be  cast  away  on  such  a  clown-pipe 
As  Clay  !  methinks  your  friends  are  not  so 
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nature  might  have  made  'em  ;   well, 
goto: 

There's  better  fortune  coming  towards  you, 
An  you  do  not  deject  ic.     Take  a  vool's 
Counsel,  and  do  not  stand  in  your  own 

light ; 
It  may  prove  better  than  you  think  for, 

look  you. 
Awd.  Alas,  sir,  what  is't  you  would  have 

me  do  ? 

I'd  fain  do  all  for  the  best,  if  I  knew  how. 
Hil's.  Forsake  not  a  good  turn  when 

'tis  offered  you, 
Fair  Mistress  Awdrey — that's  your  name,  I 

take  it. 
Awd.  No    mistress,    sir,    my  name    is 

Awdrey. 

Hilts.  Well ;  so  it  is,   there  is  a  bold 
young  squire, 

The  blood  of  Totten,  Tub,  and  Tripoly 

Awd.  Squire  Tub,  you  mean:  I  know 

him,  he  knows  me  too. 
Hilts.  He  is  in  love  with  you ;  and  more, 

he's  mad  for  you. 
Awd.  Ay,  so  he  told  me  in  his  wits,  I 

think. 

But  he's  too  fine  for  me  ;  and  has  a  Lady 
Tub  to  his  mother 

Enter  Tub. 

Here  he  comes  himself  ! 
Tub.  O  you  are  a  trusty  governor  ! 
Hilts.  What  ails  you  ? 
You  do  not  know  when  you  are  well,   I 

think. 
You'd  ha'  the  calf  with  the  white  face,  sir, 

would  you  ? 
I  have  her  for  you  here  ;  what  would  you 

more? 
Tub.  Quietness,  Hilts,  and  hear  no  more 

of  it. 
Hilts.  No  more  of  it,  quoth  you  !     I  do 

not  care 

If  some  on  us  had  not  heard  so  much  of  it. 
I   tell  you  true ;    a  man  must  carry  and 

vetch 

Like  Bungy's  dog  for  you.1 
Tub.   What's  he? 
Hilts.  A  spaniel — 

And  scarce  be  spit  in  the  mouth  for't.     A 
good  dog 


Deserves,  sir,  a  good  bone  of  a  free  master ; 
But,  an  your  turns  be  served,  the  devil  a 

bit 
You  care  for  a  man  after,  e'er  a  laird  of 

you. 
Like  will  to  like,  y -faith,  quoth  the  scabbed 

squire 
To  the  mangy  knight,  when  both  met  in  a 

dish 
Of  buttered  vish.     One  bad,  there's  ne'er  a 

good  ; 
And  not  a  barrel  the  better  herring  among 

you. 
Tub.  Nay,  Hilts,  I  pray  thee  grow  not 

frampull  now. 
Turn  not  the  bad  cow  after   thy  good 

soap.8 

Our  plot  hath  hitherto  ta'en  good  effect, 
And  should  it  now  be  troubled  or  stopped 

up, 

Twould  prove  the  utter  ruin  of  my  hopes. 
I  pray  thee  haste  to   Pancridge,   to  the 

Canon, 

And  give  him  notice  of  our  good  success. 
Will  him  that  all  things  be  in  readiness : 
Fair  Awdrey  and  myself  will  cross  the  fields 
The  nearest  path.     Good  Hilts,  make  thou 

some  haste, 
And  meet  us  on  the  way. — Come,  gentle 

Awdrey. 
Hilts.  Vaith,  would  I  had  a  few  more 

geances  on't  !3 

An  you  say  the  word,  send  me  to  Jericho. 
Outcept  a  man  were  a  post-horse,  I  have 

not  known 

The  like  on  it ;  yet  an  he  had  kind  words, 
'Twould  never  irke  'un  :  but  a  man  may 

break 
His   heart  out  in  these  days,   and  get  a 

flap 
With  a  fox-tail  when  he  has  done — and 

(here  is  all ! 
Tub.  Nay,    say    not    so,    Hilts:    hold 

thee,  there  are  crowns 
My  love  bestows  on  thee  for  thy  reward  ; 
If  gold  will  please  thee,  all  my  land  shall 

drop 

In  bounty  thus  to  recompense  thy  merit. 
Hilts.  Tut,  keep  your  land,  and  your 

gold  too,  sir,  I 
Seek    neither — nother  of  'un.      Learn  to 

get 


1  Like  Bungy's  dog.}  A  familiar  that  followed 
him,  and  of  whose  diabolical  agency  various  facts 
are  recorded  in  the  old  story-book  of  "  Friar 
Bacon." 

2  Turn  not  the  bad  cow  after  thy  good  soap.  ] 
This  is  evidently  a  proverbial  expression  ;  I  am 


not  quite  sure  that  I  understand  it ;  unless  it 
refers  to  the  custom  in  some  countries  of  using 
cow-dung  as  a  succedaneum  for  soap. 

s  Would  I  had  a  few  more  geances  on't.}  i.e., 
jaunts  or  errands. — WHAL. 
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More  ;  you  will  know  to  spend  that  zum 

you  have 

Early  enough  ;  you  are  assured  of  me  : 
I  love  you  too-too  well  to  live  o'  the  spoil — 
For  your  own  sake,  would  there  were  no 

worse  than  I  ! 
All  is  not  gold  that  glisters.     I'll  to  Pan- 

cridge.  [Exit  crying. 

Tub.  See  how  his  love  doth  melt  him 

into  tears  ! 

An  honest  faithful  servant  is  a  jewel. — 
Now  the  advent'rous  squire  hath  time  and 

leisure 
To  ask  his  Awdrey  how  she  does,   and 

hear 
A  grateful  answer   from    her.      She  not 

speaks. — 
Hath  the  proud  tyrant  Frost  usurped  the 

seat 

Of  former  beauty  in  my  love's  fair  cheek  ; 
Staining  the  roseate  tincture  of  her  blood 
With  the  dull  dye  of  blue  congealing 

cold? 

No,   sure  the  weather  dares  not  so  pre 
sume 

To  hurt  an  object  of  her  brightness.    Yet 
The  more  I  view  her  she  but  looks  so-so. 
Ha !  give  me  leave  to  search  this  mystery — 

0  now  I  have  it.     Bride,   I  know  your 

grief: 
The  last  night's  cold  hath  bred  in  you  such 

horror 

Of  the  assigned  bridegroom's  constitution, 
The    Kilborn  clay-pit  ;    that    frost-bitten 

marl, 
That  lump  in  courage,    melting  cake  of 

ice; 
That  the  conceit  thereof  hath  almost  killed 

thee: 

But  I  must  do  thee  good,  wench,  and  re 
fresh  thee. 
Awd.    You  are  a   merry  man,   Squire 

Tub  of  Tot  ten  ! 

1  have  heard  much  o'  your  words,  but  not 

o'  your  deeds. 
Tub.  Thou  say'st  true,  sweet ;   I  have 

been  too  slack  in  deeds. 
Awd.  Yet  I  was  never  so  straitlaced  to 

you,  squire. 
Tub.  Why,  did  you  ever  love  me,  gentle 

Awdrey  ? 
Awd.  Love  you  !  I  cannot  tell :  I  must 

hate  nobody, 
My  father  says. 

Tub.  Yes,  Clay  and  Kilborn,  Awdrey. 
You  must  hate  them. 
Awd.  It  shall  be  for  your  sake  then. 
Tub.  And  for  my  sake  shall  yield  you 

that  gratuity.  {Offers  to  kiss  her. 


Awd.    Soft  and    fair,   squire,   there  go 

two  words  to  a  bargain. 

[Puts  him  back. 

Tub.  What  are  those,  Awdrey  ? 
Awd.  Nay,  I  cannot  tell. 
My  mother  said,  zure,  if  you  married  me, 
You'd  make  me  a  lady  the  first  week  ;  and 

put  me 
In — I  know  not  what,  the  very  day. 

Tub.  What  was  it  ? 
Speak,  gentle  Awdrey,  thou  shall  have  it 

yet. 
Awd.   A  velvet  dressing  for  my  head 

it  is, 
They  say,  will  make  one  brave  ;  I  will  not 

know 
Bess  Moale,  nor  Margery  Turn-up  ;  I  will 

look 

Another  way  upon  them,  and  be  proud. 
Tub.  Troth,  I  could  wish  my  wench  a 

better  wit ; 

But  what  she  wanteth  there  her  face  sup 
plies. 

There  is  a  pointed  lustre  in  her  eye 
Hath  shot  quite  through  me,  and  hath  hit 

my  heart  : 

And  thence  it  is  I  first  received  the  wound, 
That   rankles  now,    which  only    she   can 

cure. 

Fain  would  I  work  myself  from  this  con 
ceit  ; 
But   being  flesh,   I  cannot.     I  must  love 

her, 

The  naked  truth  is  :  and  I  will  go  on, 
Were    it   for    nothing  but   to    cross   my 

rivals.  [Aside. 

Come,  Awdrey,  I  am  now  resolved  to  have 

thee. 

Enter  Justice  Preamble,  and  Metaphor 

disguised  as  a  pursuivant. 
Pre.    Nay,  do  it  quickly,   Miles  ;   why 

shakest  thou,  man  ? 

Speak  but  his  name,  I'll  second  thee  my 
self. 

Met.  What  is  his  name? 
Pre.  Squire  Tripoly,  or  Tub  ; 

Anything 

Met.  Squire  Tub,  I  do  arrest  you 
In  the  queen's  majesty's  name,  and  all  the 

council's. 

Tub.  Arrest  me,  varlet ! 
Pre.  Keep  the  peace,  I  charge  you. 
Tub.  Are  you  there,  Justice  Bramble  1 

where's  your  warrant  ? 
Pre.  The  warrant  is    directed  here  to 

me, 

From  the  whole  table  ;  wherefore  I  would 
pray  you 
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Be  patient,  squire,  and  make  good    the 

peace. 
Tub.  Well,  at  your  pleasure,  justice.    I 

am  wronged  : 

Sirrah,  what  are  you  have  arrested  me  ? 
Pre.  He  is  a  pursuivant  at  arms,  Squire 

Tub. 
Met.    I  am  a  pursuivant ;    see  by  my 

coat  else. 
Tub.  Well,  pursuivant,  go  with  me.   I'll 

give  you  bail. 
Pre.  Sir,  he  may  take  no  bail ;  it  is  a 

warrant, 

In  special  from  the  council,  and  commands 
Your    personal    appearance.       Sir,     your 

weapon 

I  must  require  ;  and  then  deliver  you 
A  prisoner  to  this  officer,  Squire  Tub. 
I  pray  you  to  conceive  of  me  no  other 
Than  as  your  friend  and  neighbour  :  let 

my  person 

Be  severed  from  my  office  in  the  fact, 
And  I  am  clear.  Here,  pursuivant,  receive 

him 

Into  your  hands,  and  use  him  like  a  gentle 
man. 
Tub.  I  thank  you,  sir :  but  whither  must 

I  go  now  ? 
Pre.  Nay,  that  must  not  be  told  you  till 

you  come 

Unto  the  place  assigned  by  his  instructions: 
I'll  be  the  maiden's  convoy  to  her  father, 
For  this  time,  squire. 

Tub.  I  thank  you,  Master  Bramble. 
I  doubt  or  fear  you  will  make  her  the  balance 
To  weigh  your  justice  in.     Pray  ye  do  me 

right, 

And  lead  not  her  at  least,  out  of  the  way : 
Justice  is  blind,  and  having  a  blind  guide, 
She  may  be  apt  to  slip  aside. 
Pre.  I'll  see  to  her. 

[Exit  Pre.  with  Awd. 
Tub.  I  see  my  wooing  will  not  thrive. 

Arrested, 

As  I  had  set  my  rest  up  for  a  wife  ! 
And  being  so  fair  for  it  as  I  was  1— Well, 

fortune, 

Thou  art  a  blind  bawd  and  a  beggar  too, 
To  cross  me  thus ;  and  let  my  only  rival 
To  get  her  from  me  !  that's  the  spight  of 

spights. 
But  most  I  muse  at  is,  that  I,  being  none 


1  You  mean  to  make  a  hoiden,  &c.l  Dr. 
Johnson  derives  this  word  from  the  Welsh,  hoe- 
den,  an  awkward  country  girl.  From  the  pas 
sage  in  the  text,  as  well  as  from  several  others 
which  I  have  met  with  of  a  similar  kind,  I  am 
induced  to  think  that  hoiden  was  the  ancient 


O'  the  court,  am  sent  for  thither  by  the 

council : 
My  heart  is  not  so  light  as  it  was  in  the 

morning. 

Re-enter  Hilts. 

Hilts.  You  mean  to  make  a  hoiden1  or 

a  hare 
Of  me,  to  hunt  counter  thus,  and  make 

these  doubles : 
And  you  mean  no  such  thing  as  you  send 

about. 

Where  is  your  sweetheart  now,  I  marie  ? 
Tub.  O  Hilts  ! 
Hilts.    I  know  you  of  old !   ne'er  halt 

afore  a  cripple. 
Will  you  have  a   caudle?  where's  your 

grief,  sir?  speak. 
Met.  Do  you  hear,  friend,  do  you  serve 

this  gentleman  ? 
Hilts.    How  then,   sir?   what  if  I  do? 

peradventure  yea, 
Peradventure  nay;  what's  that  to  you,  sir? 

say. 
Met.    Nay,  pray  you,   sir,   I  meant  no 

harm  in  truth  ; 
But  this  good  gentleman  is  arrested. 

Hilts.  How! 
Say  me  that  again. 

Tub.  Nay,  Basket,  never  storm  ; 
I  am  arrested  here,  upon  command 
From  the  queen's  council;  and  I  must  obey. 
Met.  You  say,  sir,  very  true,  you  must 

obey. 

An  honest  gentleman,  in  faith  ! 
Hilts.  He  must ! 
Tub.  But  that  which  most  tormenteth 

me  is  this, 
That  Justice  Bramble  hath  got  hence  my 

Awdrey. 
Hilts.  How !    how !   stand  by  a  little, 

sirrah,  you 

With  the  badge  on  your  breast.  [Draws  his 

sword.]  Let's  know,  sir,  what  you  are. 

Met.  I  am,  sir,— pray  you  do  not  look 

so  terribly — 
A  puisuivant. 

Hilts.  A  pursuivant !  your  name,  sk  ? 

Met.  My  name,  sir 

Hilts.  What  is't  ?  speak. 
Met.  Miles  Metaphor; 
And  Justice  Preamble's  clerk. 


term  for  a  leveret.  It  was  assuredly  the  name 
of  some  animal  remarkable  for  the  vivacity  of 
its  motions,  and  was  formerly  applied  to  the  youth 
of  both  sexes,  though  now  conJfuied  to  designate 
a  wild,  romping  girl. 
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Tub.  What  says  he  ? 
Hilts.  Pray  you 

Let  us  alone.     You  are  a  pursuivant? 
Met.  No,  faith,  sir,  would  I  might  never 

stir  from  you, 

I  is  made  a  pursuivant  against  my  will. 
Hilts.  Ha  !    and  who  made  you  one  ? 

tell  true,  or  my  will 
Shall  make  you  nothing  instantly. 

Met.  [kneels.']  Put  up 
Your  frightful  blade,  and  your  dead-doing 

look, 
And  I  shall  tell  you  all. 

Hilts.  Speak  then  the  truth, 
And  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 

truth. 

Met.  My  master,  Justice  Bramble,  hear 
ing  your  master, 

The  Squire  Tub,  was  coming  on  this  way. 
With  Mistress  Awdrey,  the  high  constable's 

daughter, 

Made  me  a  pursuivant,  and  gave  me  war 
rant 
To  arrest  him ;  so  that  he  might  get  the 

lady, 
With  whom  he  is  gone  to  Pancridge,  to 

the  vicar, 

Not  to  her  father's.    This  was  the  device, 
Which  I  beseech  you  do  not  tell  my  master. 
Tub.  O  wonderful !  well,  Basket,  let  him 

rise  ; 

And  for  my  free  escape  forge  some  excuse. 
I'll  post  to  Paddington  to  acquaint   old 

Turfe 

With  the  whole  business,  and  so  stop  the 

marriage.  [Exit. 

Hilts.  Well,  bless  thee  :  I  do  wish  thee 

grace  to  keep 

Thy  master's  secrets  better,  or  be  hanged. 
Met.  [rises.]  I  thank  you  for  your  gentle 

admonition. 

Pray  you  let  me  call  you  godfather  here 
after  : 

And  as  your  godson  Metaphor,  I  promise 
To  keep  my  master's  privities  sealed  up 
In  the  vallies1  of  my  trust,  locked  close  for 

ever, 

Or  let  me  be  trussed  up  at  Tyburn  shortly. 

Hilts.  Thine  own  wish  save  or  choke 

thee  !  come  away.  [Exeunt. 


1  In  tfie  vallies  of  my  trust,}  i.e.,  I  suppose, 
in  the  portmanteau  or  cloke  bag:  from  the  French 
Valise. 

2  There  is  John  Clay,  who  is  yvound  already,} 
This  play  is  in  the  western  dialect,  as  the  Sad 
Sheplierd  is  a  specimen  of  the  Lowland  Scottish: 
the  letter  y  is  commonly  prefixed  to  participles 
passive  as  well  as  a  poetical  augmentation  :  Quo 
minus  mireris,  says  Mr.   Davis  in  Jnnhts,  B. 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  I.— Kentish  Town. 

Enter  Turfe,  Clench,  Medlay,  To-Pan, 
Scriben,  and  Clay. 

Turfe.  Passion  of   me,  was  ever   man 

thus  crossed  ! 

All  things  run  arsie  varsie,  up-side  down. 
High  constable !  now  by  our  lady  of  Wal- 

singham, 

I  had  rather  be  marked  out  TomScavinger, 
And  with  a  shovel  make  clean  the  high 
ways, 

j  Than  have  this  office  of  a  constable, 
And  a  high  constable !  the  higher  charge 
i  It  brings  more  trouble,  more  vexation  with 

it. 
Neighbours,   good    neighbours,    'vize  me 

what  to  do  ; 

'  How  we  shall  bear  us  in  this  hue  and  cry. 
We  cannot  find  the  captain,  no  such  man 
Lodged  at  the  Lion,  nor  came  thither  hurt. 
The  morning  we  have  spent  in  privy  search  ; 
And  by  that  means  the  bride-ale  is  deferred: 
i  The  bride,    she's  left  alone    in    Puppy's 

charge  ; 
The  bridegroom    goes   under  a  pair  of 

sureties, 

i  And  held  of  all  as  a  respected  person. 
j  How  should  we  bustle  forward  ?  give  some 

counsel 
How  to  bestir  our  stumps  in  these  cross 

ways. 
Clench.  Faith,  gossip  Turfe,  you  have, 

you  say,  remission 

To  comprehend  all  such  as  are  despected  : 
Now  would  I  make  another  privy  search 
Through  this  town,   and   then  you  have 

searched  two  towns. 
Med.  Masters,  take  heed,  let  us  not  vind 

too  many  : 
One  is  enough    to    stay  the    hangman's 

stomach. 

There  is  John  Clay,  who  is  yvound  already,* 
A  proper  man,  a  tile-man  by  his  trade, 
A  man,  as  one  would  zay,  moulded  in  clay ; 
As  spruce  as  any  neighbour's  child  among 
you  : 

yonsonutrt  infabula  cut  titulus  Tale  of  a  Tub, 
inter  alia  ii>tius  (scil.  occidentalis}  idiontatis 
exempla,  heec  verba  protulisse, 

There  is  John  Clay,  ivho  is  yvound  already. 
Etymol.  Liter.  Y.— WHAL. 

The  dialect  (which  is  only  partially  western)  was 
1  believe  once  more  general  than  is  commonly 
supposed,  and  in  any  case  it  is  quite  certain  that 
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And  he  (you  zee)  is  taken  on  conspition, 
And  two  or  three,  they  zay,  what  call  you 

'cm? 

Zuch  as  the  justices  of  coram  nobis 
Grant— I  forget  their  names,  you  have  many 

on  'em, 

Master  high  constable,  they  come  to  you. — 
I  have  it  at  my  tongue's  ends  —  ooney- 

boroughs, 

To  bringhim  straitavore  thezessions-house. 
Turfe.  O  you  mean  warrens,  neighbour, 

do  you  not? 
Med.  Ay,  ay,  thik  same  !  you  know  'em 

well  enough. 
Turfe.  Too  well,  too  well  ;  would  I  had 

never  known  them  ! 

We  good  vreeholders  cannot  live  in  quiet, 
But  every  hour  newpurcepts,  hues  and  cries, 
Put  us  to  requisitions  night  and  day. — 
What  shud  a  man  say  ?  shud  we  leave  the 

zearch, 

I  am  in  danger  to  reburse  as  much 
As  he  was  robbed  on  ;  ay,  and  pay  his 

hurts. 

If  I  should  vollow  it,  all  the  good  cheer 
That  was  provided  for  the  wedding-dinner 
Is  spoiled  and  lost.     O,  there  are  two  vat 

pigs 


A  zindging  by  the  vire  :  now  by  St.  Tony,1 
Too  good  to  eat  but  on  a  \\odding-day ; 
And  then  a  goose  will  bid  you  all  come  cut 

me. 
Zon  Clay,    zon   Clay,    for    I    must    call 

thee  so, 

Be  of  good  comfort ;  take  my  muckinder,5 
And  dry  thine  eyes.      If  thou  be'st  true 

and  honest, 
And  if  thou  find'st  thy  conscience  clear 

vrom  it, 
Pluck  up  a  good  heart,   we'll    do    well 

enough  : 
If  not,  confess  a-truth's  name.      But   in 

faith, 

[  durst  be  sworn  upon  all  holy  books, 
fohn  Clay  would  ne'er  commit  a  robbery 
On  his  own  head. 

Clay.  No,  truth  is  my  rightful  judge  ; 
I  have  kept  my  hands  herehence  from  evil- 
speaking, 
Lying,  and  slandering  ;   and  my  tongue 

from  stealing. 

He  do  not  live  this  day  can  say  John  Clay, 
I  have  zeen  thee,  but  in  the  way  of  honesty. 
Pan.  Faith,  neighbour  Medlay,  I  durst 

be  his  burrough,3 
He  would  not  look  a  true  man  in  the  vace. 


the  Saxon  prefix  was  as  universal  as  the  lan 
guage.  Aubrey,  who  is  very  careless  in  his  gos 
siping  tales,  and  who  seems  to  have  made  far 
more  use  of  his  ears  than  his  eyes,  tells  us  in 
more  than  one  place  that  "Ben  Jonson  took  a 
catalogue  from  Mr.  Lacy  of  the  Yorkshire  dia 
lect  for  the  clownery  to  his  comedy  called  The 
Tale  of  a  Tub" 

1  Now  by  St.  Tony,  &c.]    The  mention  of 
pigs  puts  the  unfortunate  high  constable  in  mind 
of  St.  Anthony,  who  was  always  followed  by  one. 
This  would  not  be  worth  notice  had  not  Whalley 
mistaken  the  poet's  meaning  and  given  us  a  St. 
Thomas.     [The  folio  has  Saint  Tomy.—Y.  C] 

2  Take  tny  muckinder,]  i.e.,  (as  every  child 
in    the     kingdom  knows)    a    napkin    or  hand 
kerchief.     Dr.  Johnson,  who  thus  explains  it  by 
a  very  pertinent  quotation,  is  set  right  by  Mr. 
Weber,  who  with  a  modesty  peculiar  to  himself 
informs  us  that  the  Doctor  knows  nothing  of  the 
matter,  and  that  "a  muckender  is  abavarette  or 
mucketer  according  to  Cotgrave  !"  and  this  he 
does  in  direct  contradiction  of  the  intent  of  the 
speaker,  who  expressly  distinguishes  the  muck- 
inder  from  the   bib  or  bavarette. — Beau,   and 
Flet.  vol.  ix.  p.  208. 

It  may  be  of  some  service  to  the  future  editors 
of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  (for  these  poets  must 
not  always  be  disgraced  with  the  name  ol 
Weber),  to  notice  another  passage  in  which 
the  perspicacity  of  the  editor  vies  with  his  know 
ledge. 

In  the  Little  Thief,  Toby,  after  reproaching 
his  lady  for  marrying  her  daughter  to  an  old 


rotten  justice  "  with  a  thousand  heathenish 
smells,"  adds, 

"  And  would  you  mellow  my  young  pretty  mis 
tress 
In  such  a  misken  ?" 

On  this  Mr.  Weber  observes:  "This  obscure 
phrase  has  not  been  noticed  by  any  of  the  editors, 
and  I  am  unable  to  give  any  satisfactory  ex 
planation  of  it.  As  a  verb  it  is  common  in  the 
north  of  England  and  Scotland  with  the  sense  of 

'a  mistake,  to  forbear,  to  disown  ;  but  none 
of  these  meanings  seem  applicable  to  the  text. 
In  Skinner's  Etymologicon  [which  by  the  bye 
Mr.  Weber  never  saw],  we  have  miskinfro,  vox 
qua  tnihi  apud  Higginium  solum  occurrit  et 
exp.  ancilla.  But  this  applies  no  better  to  the  text 
than  the  other,"  vol.  xiv.  p.  52.  It  applies  very 
well :  but  Mr.  Weber,  who  did  not  understand  a 
syllable  of  what  he  was  quoting,  spoke  at  random 
as  usual  This  "obscure  phrase,"  misken  or 
mixen,  is  a  word  perfectly  plain,  and  to  be  found 
in  every  dictionary  in  the  language.  Mixen,  in 
short,  is  a  dunghill,  and  the  allusion  is  to  the 
practice  of  accelerating  the  ripening  or  maturing 
of  anything  by  burying  it  in  warm  dung.  Mr. 
Weber's  ignorance  is  really  pitiable,  that  of  his 
employers  wants  a  name. 

Miskinfro,  which  Skinner  found  in  Higgin, 
means  dunghill  drudge,  a  term  of  contempt. 

8  Faith,  neighbour  Medlay,  1  durst  be  his 
burrough,]  i.e.,  his  pledge  or  security. — WHAL. 

The  word,  which  is  pure  Saxon,  is  vary  com 
mon  in  our  old  writers. 
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Clay.  I  take  the  town  to  concord,  where 

I  dwell, 

All  Kilborn  be  my  witness,  if  I  were  not 
Begot  in  bashfulness,  brought  up  in  shame- 

facedness. 
Let  'un  bring  a  dog  but  to  my  vace  that 

can 

Zay  I  have  beat  'un,  and  without  a  vault ; 
Or  but  a  cat  will  swear  upon  a  book, 
I  have  as  much  as  zet  a  vire  her  tail, 
And   I'll  give  him   or  her  a  crown   for 

'mends. 
But  to  give  out  and  zay  I  have  robbed  a 

captain  ! 

Receive  me  at  the  latter  day,  if  I 
E'er  thought  of  any  such  matter,  or  could 

mind  it. 
Med.  No,  John,  you  are  come  of  too 

good  personage  : 

I  think  my  gossip  Clench  and  Master  Turfe 
Both  think  you  would  ra'tempt  no  such  voul 

matter. 
Turfe.  But  how  unhappily  it  comes  to 

pass 

Just  on  the  wedding-day !  I  cry  me  mercy, 
I  had  almost  forgot  the  hue  and  cry  : 
Good  neighbour  Pan,  you  are  the  third- 
borough, 
And  D'ogenes  Scriben,   you  my  learned 

writer, 
Make  out  a  new  purcept — Lord  for  thy 

goodness, 

I  had  forgot  my  daughter  all  this  while  ! 
The  idle  knave  hath  brought  no  news  from 

her. 
Here  comes  the  sneaking  puppy. — 

Enter  Puppy  and  Dame  Turfe,  on, 
different  sides. 

What's  the  news  ? 

My  heart !  my  heart !  I  fear  all  is  not  well, 
Something's   mishapped,  that  he  is  come 

without  her. 
Pup.  O,  where's  my  master,  my  master, 

my  master  ? 
Dame  T.   Thy  master!    what  wouldst 

with  thy  master,  man  ? 
There  is  thy  master. 

Turfe.  What's  the  matter,  Puppy? 
Pup.  O  master,  oh  dame !  oh  dame,  oh 

master  ! 
Dame  T.  What  sayst  thou  to  thy  master 

or  thy  dame? 
Pup.  Oh,  John  Clay,  John  Clay,  John 

Clay  ! 

Turfe.  What  of  John  Clay? 
Med.  Luck  grant  he  bring  not  news  he 
shall  be  hanged ! 


Clench.  The  world  forfend  1  I  hope  it  is 

not  so  well. 
Clay.  O  Lord  !  oh  me  !  what  shall  I  do? 

poor  John  ! 
Pup.  Oh,  John  Clay,  John  Clay,  John 

Clay  ! 
Clay.  Alas, 

That  ever  I  was  born  !  I  will  not  stay  by't 
For  all  the  tiles  in  Kilborn.  [Runs  off. 

Dame  T.  What  of  Clay? 
Speak,  Puppy  ;  what  of  him  ? 

Pup.  He  hath  lost,  he  hath  lost 

Turfe,    For  luck  sake  speak,    Puppy, 

what  hath  he  lost? 
Pup.  Oh  Awdrey,  Awdrey,  Awdrey  ! 
Dame  T.  What  of  my  daughter  Awdrey? 
Pup.  I  tell  you,  Awdrey— -do  you  under 
stand  me  ? 
Awdrey,   sweet  master,  Awdrey,  my  dear 

dame 

Turfe.  Where  is  she  ?  what's  become  of 

her,  I  pray  thee? 

Pup.  Oh,  the  serving-man,  the  serving- 
man,  the  serving-man  ! 
Turfe.  What  talk'st  thou  of  the  serving- 
man  !  where's  Awdrey  ? 
Pup.  Gone  with  the  serving-man,  gone 

with  the  serving-man. 
Dame  T.  Good  Puppy,  whither  is  she 

gone  with  him  ? 
Pup.  I  cannot  tell :  he  bade  me  bring 

you  word 

The  captain  lay  at  the  Lion,  and  before 
I  came  again  Awdrey  was  gone  with  the 

serving-man  ; 
I  tell  you,  Awdrey 's  run   away  with  the 

serving-man. 
Turfe.  'Od'socks,  my  woman,  what  shall 

we  do  now  ? 
Dame  T.  Now,  so  you  help  not,  man,  I 

know  not,  I. 
Turfe.  This  was  your  pomp  of  maids  1  I 

told  you  on't. 

Six  maids  to  vollow  you,  and  not  leave  one 
To  wait  upon  your  daughter  !  I  zaid  pride 
Would  be  paid  one  day  her  old  vi 'pence, 

wife. 
Med.  What  of  John  Clay,  Ball  Puppy? 

Pup.  He  hath  lost 

Med.  His  life  for  velony? 

Pup.  No,  his  wife  by  villainy. 

Turfe.  Now  villains  both  !  oh  that  same 

hue  and  cry ! 
Oh  neighbours  !  oh  that  cursed  serving- 

man  ! 
O  maids  !  O  wife !  but  John  Clay,  where 

ishe?- 

How  !  fled  for  fear,  zay  ye  ?  will  he  slip  us 
now? 
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We  that  are  sureties  must  require  'un  out. 
How  shall  we  do  to  find  the  serving-man 
Cock's  bodikins,  we  must  not  lose  John 

Clay  : 
Awdrey,  my  daughter  Awdrey  too  1  let  us 

zend 

To  all  the  towns  and  zeek  her  ;— but  alas, 
The  hue  and  cry,  that  must  be  looked  unto. 

Enter  Tub. 

Tub.  What,  in  a  passion,  Turfe  ? 
Turfe.  Ay,  good  Squire  Tub. 
Were  never  honest  varmers  thus  perplext. 
Tub.    Turfe,   I  am  privy  to  thy  deep 

unrest : 
The  ground  of  which  springs  from  an  idle 

plot, 
Cast    by    a    suitor     to    your    daughter 

Awdrey 

And  thus  much,  Turfe,  let  me  advertise 

you  ; 

Your  daughter  Awdrey  met  I  on  the  way, 
With  Justice  Bramble  in  her  company  ; 
Who   means  to  marry  her  at  Pancridge 

Church. 
And  there  is  Canon  Hugh  to  meet  them 

ready  : 

Which  to  prevent,  you  must  not  trust  delay, 
But  winged  speed  must  cross  their  sly  intent: 
Then  hie  thee,  Turfe,  haste  to  forbid  the 

banes. 
Turfe.    Hath  Justice  Bramble  got  my 

daughter  Awdrey  ? 

A  little  while  shall  he  enjoy  her,  zure. 
But  O,  the  hue  and  cry  !  that  hinders  me  ; 
I  must  pursue  that  or  neglect  my  journey  : 
I'll  e'en  leave  all,  and  with  the  patient  ass, 
The  overladen  ass,  throw  off  my  burden, 
And  cast  mine  office ;  pluck  in  my  large 

ears 
Betimes,   lest  some  disjudge  'em   to    be 

horns : 

I'll  leave  to  beat  it  on  the  broken  hoof, 
And  ease  my  pasterns ;  I'll  no  more  high 

constables. 
Tub.  I  cannot  choose  but  smile  to  see 

thee  troubled 

With  such  a  bald,   half-hatched   circum 
stance. 

The  captain   was   not   robbed,  as   is   re 
ported  ; 

That  trick  the  justice  craftily  devised, 
To  break  the  marriage  with  the  tilemanClay. 


1  Look  to  the  meat,]  Here  is  a  manifest  sneer 
at  Shakspeare : 

"  Look  to  the  baked  msax.,  good  Angelica." 
The  unworthy  subterfuge  of  roasting  this  meat 


The  hue  and  cry  was  merely  counterfeit : 
The  rather  may  you  judge  it  to  be  such, 
Because  the  bridegroom  was  described  to  be 
One  of  the  thieves  first  in  the  felony  ; 
Which   how  far  'tis  from   him  yourselves 

may  guess. 
'Twas  Justice  Bramble's  fetch  to  get  the 

wench. 

Turfe.  And  is  this  true,  Squire  Tub  ? 
Tub.  Believe  me,  Turfe, 
As  I  am  a  squire ;  or  less,  a  gentleman. 
Turfe.  I  take  my  office  back,  and  my 

authority, 
Upon  your  worship's  words  :— Neighbours, 

I  am 
High  constable  again.    Where's   my  zon 

Clay? 
He  shall  be  zon  yet ;  wife,  your  meat  by 

leisure : 

Draw  back  the  spits. 
Dame  T.  That's  done  already,  man. 
Turfe.  I'll  break  this  marriage  off;  and 

afterward 

She  shall  be  given  to  her  first  betrothed. 
Look  to  the  meat,1  wife,  look  well  to  the 
roast. 

[Exit,  followed  by  his  neighbours. 

Tub.   I'll  follow  him  aloof   to  see  the 

event.  [Exit. 

Pup.  Dame,  mistress,  though  I  do  not 

turn  the  spit, 
I  hope  yet  the  pig's  head. 

Dame  T.  Come  up,  Jack  sauce; 
It  shall  be  served  in  to  you. 

Pup.  No,  no  service, 
But  a  reward  for  service. 

Dame  T.  I  still  took  you 

For  an  unmannerly  Puppy :  will  you  come, 

And  vetch  more  wood  to  the  vire,  Master 

Ball?  [Exit. 

Pup.  I,  wood  to  the  vire  !    I  shall  piss 

it  out  first : 

You  think  to  make  me  e'en  your  ox  or  ass, 
Or  anything:  though  I  cannot  right  myself 
On  you,  I'll  sure  revenge  me  on  your  meat. 

[Exit. 

SCENE  II.—  The  Same. 

Before  Turfe's  House. 
Enter  Lady  Tub,  Pol  Martin,  and  Wispe. 

Pol.  Madam,  to  Kentish  Town  we  are 
got  at  length ; 


instead  of  baking  it,  as  in  Romeo  and  Juliet^ 
would  not  have  screened  the  author  from  the 
just  resentment  of  the  vaiiorum  critics,  had  they 
luckily  known  of  this  passage. 
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But  by  the    way    we    cannot    meet    the 

squire, 

Nor  by  inquiry  can  we  hear  of  him. 
Here  is  Turfe's  house,  the  father  of  the 

maid. 
Lady  T.    Pol  Martin,  see !    the  streets 

are  strewed  with  herbs : 
And  here  hath  been  a  wedding,  Wispe,  it 

seems. 
Pray  heaven  this  bride-ale  be  not  for  my 

son  ! 
Good  Martin,  knock,  knock  quickly :  ask 

for  Turfe. 
My  thoughts  misgive  me,  I  am  in  such  a 

doubt 

Pol.  [knocking.']  Who  keeps  the  house 

here? 

Pup.  [within.}  Why,  the  door  and  walls 
Do  keep  the  house. 
Pol.  I  ask  then  who's  within  ? 
Pup.  [within.']  Not  you  that  are  with 
out. 

Pol.  Look  forth,  and  speak 
fnto   the  street  here.      Come  before  my 

lady. 
Pup.  [within. ,]  Before  my  lady  !     Lord 

have  mercy  upon  me : 
If  I  do  come  before  her,  she  will  see 
The  handsomest    man    in    all  the  town, 
pardee  ! 

Enter  Puppy  from  the  house. 

Now  stand  I  vore  her,  what  zaith  velvet 
she? 

Lady  T.  Sirrah,  whose  man  are  you? 

Pup.    Madam,  my  master's. 

Lady  T.  And  who's  thy  master? 

Pup.  What  you  tread  on,  madam. 

Lady  T.  I  tread  on  an  old  Turfe. 

Pup.  That  Turfe's  my  master. 

Lady  T.   A  merry  fellow  !  what's   thy 
name? 

Pup.  Ball  Puppy 
They  call  me  at  home  ;  abroad,  Hannibal 

Lady  T.  Come  hither,  I  must  kiss  thee, 

Valentine  Puppy. 
Wispe,  have  you  got  a  valentine  ? 

Wispe.  None,  madam  : 
He's  the  first  stranger  that  I  saw. 


Lady  T.  To  me 

He  is  so,  and  as  such  let's  share  him 
equally.  {They  struggle  to  kiss  him. 
Pup.  Help,  help,  good  dame  !  A  rescue, 
and  in  time. 

Instead  of  bills,  with  colstaves  come:  in 
stead  of  spears,  with  spits  ; 

Your  slices  serve  for  slicing  swords,  to  save 
me  and  my  wits : 

A  lady  and  her  woman  here,  their  huisher 
eke  by  side 

(But  he  stands  mute),  have  plotted  how 
your  Puppy  to  divide. 

Enter  Dame  Turfe,  Joan,  Joyce, 
Madge,  &c. 

Dame  T.  How  now,  what  noise  is  this 

with  you,  Ball  Puppy  ? 
Pup.    Oh   dame,    and    fellows    of  the 

kitchen !  arm, 

Arm  for  my  safety  ;  if  you  love  your  Ball : 
Here  is  a  strange  thing  called  a  lady,  a 

mad-dame, 

And  a  device  of  hers.1  yclept  her  woman, 
Have  plotted  on  me  in  the  king's  highway, 
To  steal  me  from  myself,  and  cut  me  in  halfs, 
To  make  one  valentine  to  serve  them  both  ; 
This  for  my  right-side,  that  my  left-hand 

love. 
Dame  T.  So  saucy,  Puppy  !  to  use  no 

more  reverence 

Unto  my  lady  and  her  velvet  gown  ? 
Lady  T.  Turfe's  wife,  rebuke  him  not ; 

your  man  doth  please  me 
With  his  conceit :  hold,  there  are  ten  old 

nobles, 

To  make  thee  merrier  yet,  half-valentine. 
Pup.  I  thank  you,  right-side  ;  could  my 

left  as  much, 
Twould  make  me  a  man  of  mark,2  young 

Hannibal ! 
Lady  T.  Dido  shall  make  that  good,  or 

I  will  for  her. 

Here,  Dido  Wispe,  there's  for  your  Han 
nibal; 

He  is  your  countryman  as  well  as  valen 
tine. 
Wispe.     Here,    Master    Hannibal,  my 

lady's  bounty 
For  her  poor  woman,  Wispe. 


1  And  a  device  of  hers,']  i.e.,  an  animated 
puppet.  Device  (vice)  was  the  name  given  to 
every  piece  of  machinery  moved  by  wheels  or 
wires.  See  vol.  ii.  p.  1 7  a. 

*  'Twould  make  me  a  man  of  mark.]  It 
would  appear  from  this  that  the  line  above 
("there  are  ten  olrl  nobles,")  was  corrupt,  and 


that  we  should  read,  Hold,  there  \san  old  noble; 
but  I  have  changed  nothing.  The  quibble  be 
tween  noble  and  mark  (the  latter  being  double 
the  value  of  the  former),  is  a  favourite  with  our 
old  writers.  Thus,  in  The  Puritan :  "A  man 
of  mark,  quoth-a  !  I  do  not  think  he  can  shew 
a  beggar's  noble,"  act  i.  sc.  3.  See  p.  424  b. 
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Pup.  Brave  Carthage  queen  ! 
And  such  was  Dido :  I  will  ever  be 
Champion  to  her,  who  Juno  is  to  thee. 
Dame  7".  Your  ladyship  is  very  welcome 

here. 
Please  you,  good  madam,  to  go  near  the 

house. 
Lady  T.    Turfe's  wife,  I  come  thus  far 

to  seek  thy  husband, 
Having   some    business    to    impart    unto 

him  ; 
Is  he  at  home  ? 

Dame  T.  O  no,  an  it  shall  please  you  : 
He  is  posted  hence  to  Pancridge,  with  a 

witness. 
Young  Justice    Bramble    has    kept    level 

coyl1 
Here    in    our    quarters,    stole    away  our 

daughter, 

And  Master  Turfe's  run  after,  as  he  can, 
To  stop  the  marriage,  if  it  will  be  stopped. 
Pol.  Madam,  these  tidings  are  not  much 

amiss  : 

For  if  the  justice  have  the  maid  in  keep, 
You  need  not  fear  the  marriage  of  your 

son. 

Lady  T.  That  somewhat  easeth  my  sus 
picious  breast. 
Tell  me,  Turfe's  wife,  when  was  my  son 

with  Awdrey  ? 
How  long  is't  since  you  saw  him  at  your 

house  ? 
Pup.  Dame,  let  me  take  this  rump  out 

of  your  mouth. 

Dame  T.  What  mean  you  by  that,  sir  ? 
Pup.  Rump  and  taile's  all  one, 
But    I   would    use    a    reverence    for    my 

lady: 

I  would  not  zay,  sur-reverence,  the  tale 
Out  of  your  mouth,  but  rather  take  the 

rump. 
Dame  T.  A  well-bred  youth  !  and  vull 

of  favour  you  are. 
Pup.  What  might  they  zay,  when  I  were 

gone,  if  I 
Not  weighed  my  wordz?    This  Puppy  is  a 

vool, 
Great    Hannibal's    an    ass;    he    hath   no 

breeding : 

No,  lady  gay,  you  shall  not  zay 
That  your  Val  Puppy  was  so  unlucky 
In  speech  to  fail  as  to  name  a  tail, 
Be  as  be  may  be,  'vore  a  fair  lady. 


Lady  T.  Leave  jesting :  tell  us  when  you 

saw  our  son. 

Pup.  Marry,  it  is  two  hours  ago. 
Lady  T.  Since  you  saw  him  ? 
Pup.  You  might  have  seen  him  too,  if 

you  had  looked  up  ; 
For  it  shined  as  bright  as  day. 
Lady  T,  I  mean  my  son. 
Pup.  Your  sun,  and  our  sun,  are  they 

not  all  one  ? 
Lady  T.  Fool,  thou  mistak'st ;  I  asked 

thee  for  my  son. 
Pup.  I  had  thought  there  had  been  no 

more  suus  than  one. 
I  know  not  what  you  ladies  have,  or  may 

have. 
Pol.  Didst  thou  ne'er  hear  my  lady  had 

a  son? 
Pup.  She  may  have  twenty ;  but  for  a 

son,  unless 

She  mean  precisely  Squire  Tub,  her  zon, 
He  was  here  now,  and  brought  my  master 

word 
That  Justice  Bramble  had   got   Mistress 

Awdrey : 
But  whither  he  be  gone,  here's  none  can 

tell. 
Lady  T.  Martin,  I  wonder  at  this  strange 

discourse : 
The  fool  it  seems  tells  true ;  my  son  the 

squire 
Was  doubtless  here  this  morning :  for  the 

match, 
I'll  smother   what    I    think,  and  staying 

here, 

Attend  the  sequel  of  this  strange  begin 
ning.— 
Turfe's  wife,  my  people  and  I  will  trouble 

thee 

Until  we  hear  some  tidings  of  thy  husband ; 
The  rather  for  my  party-valentine. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  111.— Patterns. 

Enter  Turfe,  Awdrey,  Clench,  Medlay, 
Pan,  and  Scriben. 

Turfe.  Well,  I  have  carried  it,  and  will 

triumph 

Over  this  justice  as  becomes  a  constable, 
And    a    high    constable :    next    our    St. 
George, 


1  Young  Justice  Bramble  has  kept  level  \  catch-cortier  comes  something  near  it.  Coles 
coyl  lie  (in  our  old  dramatists)  riot  or  distur- 1  derives  it  from  the  Italian  (levar  il  ciilo),  and 
banc'e.  But  properly,  level  coil  is  a  game  in  ;  calls  it  pitch-buttock.  If  there  be  two  plays  of 
which  each  of  the  parties  strives  to  supplant  and  j  the  name,  it  is  well ;  this  may  then  be  one  of 
win  the  place  of  the  other.  The  childish  play  of  them. 
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[ACT  in. 


Who  rescued  the  king's  daughter,  I  will 

ride; 
Above  Prince  Arthur.1 

Clench.  Or  our  Shoreditch  duke. 

Med.  Or  Pancridge  earl. 

Pan.  Or  Bevis,  or  Sir  Guy, 
Who  were  high  constables  both. 

Clench.  One  of  Southampton 

Med.  The  t'other  of  Warwick  Castle. 

Turfe.  You  shall  work  it 
Into  a  story  for  me,  neighbour  Medlay, 
Over  my  chimney. 

Scri.  I  can  give  you,  sir, 
A  Roman  story  of  a  petty-constable, 
That  had  a  daughter  that  was  called  Vir 
ginia, 
Like  Mistress  Awdrey,    and  as  young  as 

she; 

And  how  her  father  bare  him  in  the  busi 
ness, 
'Gainst   Justice   Appius,    a    decemvir   in 

Rome, 
And  justice  of  Assize. 

Turfe.  That,  that,  good  D'ogenes  ! 
A  learned  man  is  a  chronicle. 

Scri.  I  can  tell  you 
A  thousand    of   great    Pompey,    Csssar, 

Trajan, 
All  the  high  constables  there. 

Turfe.  That  was  their  place  ; 
They  were  no  more. 

Scri.  Dictator  and  high  constable 
Were  both  the  same. 

Med.  High  constable  was  more  though: 
He  laid  Dick  Tatorby  the  heels.8 

Pan.  Dick  Toter  I 
He  was  one  o'  thewaights  o'  the  city,  I  have 

read  o'  'un ; 

He  was  a  fellow  would  be  drunk,   de 
bauched 


And  he  did  zet  'un  in  the  stocks  indeed  : 
His  name  was  Vadian,    and   a   cunning 

toter.3 
Awd.  Was  ever  silly  maid  thus  posted 

off, 
That  should  have  had  three  husbands  in 

one  day  ; 

Yet,  by  bad  fortune,  am  possest  of  none  ! 
I  went  to  church  to  have  been  wed  to 

Clay, 
Then  Squire   Tub  he  seized  me  on  the 

way, 
And  thought  to  have  had  me,  but  he  mist 

his  aim  ; 

And  Justice  Bramble,  nearest  of  the  three, 
Was  well  nigh  married  to  me ;  when  by 

chance, 
In  rushed  my  father  and  broke  off  that 

dance. 
Turfe.  Ay,  girl,  there's  ne'er  a  just  ice  on 

'em  all 

Shall  teach  the  constable  to  guard  his  own: 
Let's  back  to  Kentish  Town,  and  there 

make  merry ; 

These  news  will  be  glad  tidings  to  my  wife. 
Thou  shalt  have  Clay,   my  wench  ;    that 

word  shall  stand. 
He's  found  by  this  time,  sure,  or  else  he's 

drowned  ; 
The  wedding-dinner  will  be  spoiled  :  make 

haste. 
Awd.  Husbands,   they  say,  grow  thick, 

but  thin  are  sown  ; 
I  care  not  who  it  be,  so  I  have  one. 

Turfe.  Ay,  zay  you  zo  !    perhaps  you 

shall  ha'  none  for  that. 
Awd.   None,  out  upon  me  !  what  shall 

I  do  then  ? 
Med.  Sleep,  Mistress  Awdrey,  dream  on 

proper  men.  [Exeunt. 


1  I  will  ride; 

Above  Prince  Arthur.'}  In  the  procession  of 
the  Society  of  Archers  (called  Pnnce  Arthur's 
Knights)  to  the  Artillery-ground,  where  an 
annual  display  of  skill  took  place.  The  worthies 
subsequently  mentioned  probably  bore  a  part  in 
the  march,  which  seems  to  have  been  conducted 
with  some  kind  of  burlesque  parade.  [Duke  of 
Shoreditch  was  the  mock  title  bestowed  on  the 
most  successful  archer  in  the  annual  trials  of 
skill  J-— what  would  now  be  called  the  winner  of 
the  Queen's  Plate.  It  was  said  to  have  been 
applied  in  the  first  instance  by  Henry  VIII.  In 
the  celebrated  Poor  Man's  Petition  of  1603, 
one  item  is  that  the  King  should  not  make  my 
"  good  Lord  of  Lincoln  Duke  of  Shoreditch." — 

•  He  laid  Dick  Tator  by  the  heels.}  Low  as 
the  joke  is,  we  find  Butler  has  borrowed  it  in 
his  speech  of  Colonel  Pride  :  "  Th-iy  talk  indeed 


of  a  Roman  general  who  came  from  the  plough  ; 
Dick  Tator,  I  think  they  call  him,  who  having 
beat  the  enemy  went  home  to  the  country  rich, 
and  renowned  for  a  very  wise  man."  Last 
Speech  of  Colonel  Pride.— WHAL. 

8  His  name  was  Vadian  and  a  cunning 
toter.]  A  toter  or  tooter  is  a  low  term  for  a 
piper.  Who  this  "  cunning  toter"  was  I  cannot 
inform  the  reader,  unless  it  be  Robert  Fabyan. 
— Fabyan  was  parcel  poet  and  parcel  historian, 
and  wrote  a  rhyming  Chronicle  of  English  story 
down  to  his  own  times,  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  If  this  be  To-Pan's  Vadian,  he  cer 
tainly  cannot  be  called  a  cunning  toter  ,  but  he 
was  undoubtedly  popular  among  the  lower 
classes :  he  was  besides  an  alderman,  a  sheriff, 
and  by  occupation  a  mercer.  His  Chronicle 
treats  of  pageants,  lord-mayors'  feasts,  and 
other  goodly  matters,  very  delectable  to  «ity 
ears. 
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SCENE  IV '.—Another part  of  the  same. 
Enter  Sir  Hugh  and  Preamble. 

Hugh,  O  bone  Deus,  have  you  seen  the 

like  ! 
Here  was,  Hodge  hold  thine  ear  fair  whilst 

I  strike. 

Body  o'  me,  how  came  this  gear  about  ? 
Pre.  I  know  not,  Canon,  but  it  falls  out 

cross. 

Nor  can  I  make  conjecture  by  the  circum 
stance 

Of  these  events  ;  it  was  impossible, 
Being  so  close  and  politicly  carried, 
To  come  so  quickly  to  the  ears  of  Turfe. 
O  priest !  had  but  thy  slow  delivery 
Been  nimble,  and  thy  lazy  Latin  tongue 
But  run  the  forms    o'er  with  that  swift 

dispatch 

As  had  been  requisite,  all  had  been  well. 
Hugh.    What  should  have  been,    that 

never  loved  the  friar  ; 
But  thus  you  see  the  old  adage  verified, 
Multa  cadunt  inter you  can  guess  the 

rest, 
Many  things  fall  between  the   cup  and 

lip; 
And  though  they  touch  you  are  not  sure 

to  drink. 
You  lacked  good  fortune,  we  had  done  our 

parts  : 

Give  a  man  fortune,  throw  him  in  the  sea. 
The  properer  man,  the  worse  luck  :  stay  a 

time; 

Tempus  edax — In  time  the  stately  ox* 

Good  counsels  lightly  never  come  too  late. 
Pre.  You,  sir,  will  run  your  counsels  out 

of  breath. 

Hugh.  Spur  a  free  horse,  he'll  run  him 
self  to  death. 
Sancti  Evangelists  I  here  comes  Miles  ! 

Enter  Metaphor. 

Pre.  What  news,  man,  with  our  new- 
made  pursuivant  ? 
Met.  A  pursuivant !  would  I  were — or 

more  pursie, 
And  had  more  store  of  money  ;  or  less 

pursie, 
And  had  more  store  of  breath  :  you  call 

me  pursuivant, 
But  I  could  never  vaunt  of  any  purse 


I  had,  sin'  you  were  my  godfathers  and 

godmothers, 

And  gave  me  that  nickname. 
Pre.  What's  now  the  matter  ? 
Met.  Nay,  'tis  no  matter,    I  have  been 

simply  beaten. 
Hugh.    What  is  become  of  the  squire 

and  thy  prisoner  ? 
Met.  The  lines  of  blood,  ran  streaming 

from  my  head, 
Can  speak  what  rule  the  squire  hath  kept 

with  me. 

Pre.  I  pray  thee,  Miles,  relate  the  man 
ner  how. 
Met.    Be't    known  unto  you  by  these 

presents  then, 
That  I,  Miles  Metaphor,  your  worship's 

clerk, 

Have  e'en  been  beaten  to  an  allegory, 
By  multitude  of  hands.  Had  they  been  but 
Some  five  or  six,  I  had  whipped  them  all, 

like  tops 
In  Lent,  and  hurled  them  into  Hobler's 

hole, 
Or  the  next  ditch  ;  I  had  cracked  all  their 

costards, 

As  nimbly  as  a  squirrel  will  crack  nuts, 
And  flourished  like  to  Hercules  the  porter3 
Among  the  pages.  But  when  they  came  on 
Like  bees  about  a  hive,  crows  about  carrion, 
Flies  about  sweetmeats;  nay,  like  water 
men 

About  a  fare  :  then  was  poor  Metaphor 
jlad  to  give  up  the  honour  of  the  day, 
To  quit  his  charge  to  them,  and  run  away 
To  save  his  life,  only  to  tell  this  news. 
Hugh.  How  indirectly  all  things  have 

fallen  out ! 

cannot  choose  but  wonder  what  they  were 
Rescued  your  rival  from  the  keep  of  Miles ; 
But  most  of  all,  I  cannot  well  digest 
The  manner  how  our  purpose  came  to 

Turfe. 
Pre.  Miles,  I  will  see  that  all  thy  hurts 

be  drest. 

As  for  the  squire's  escape,  it  matters  not, 
We  have  by  this  means  disappointed  him ; 
A.nd  that  was  all  the  main  I  aimed  at. 
But  Canon  Hugh,  now  muster  up  thy  wits, 
And  call  thy  thoughts  into  the  consistory ; 
Search  all  the  secret  corners  of  thy  cap, 
To  find  another  quaint  devised  drift, 
To  disappoint  her  marriage  with  this  Clay; 
Do  that  and  I'll  reward  thee  jovially. 


1  In  time  the  stately 

again  ! 


-]    Old  Jeronymo 


"  In  time  the  savage  bull  sustains  the  yoke,"  &c. 


ightly,  in  the  next  line,  is  commonly,  usu 
ally. 
8  Hfrcubs  tkeforter.]    See  p.  414  a- 
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Hugh.  Well  said,  magister  justice.    If  I 

fit  you  not 

With  such  a  new  and  well-laid  stratagem, 
As  never  yet  your  ears  did  hear  a  finer, 
Call  me  with  Lilly,  Bos,  Fur,  Sus  atque 

Sacerdos. 
Pre.  I  hear  there's  comfort  in  thy  words 

yet,  Canon. 
I'll  trust  thy  regulars  and  say  no  more. 

[Exeunt  Hugh  and  Pre. 
Met.  I'll  follow  too.     And  if  the  dapper 

priest 

Be  but  as  cunning,  point  in  his  device,1 
As  I  was  in  my  lie,  my  Master  Preamble 
Will  stalk,  as  led  by  the  nose  with  these 

new  promises, 
And  fatted  with  supposes  of  fine  hopes. 

[Exit. 

SCENE  V.— Kentish  Town. 
Before  Turfe's  House. 

Enter  Turfe,  Dame  Turfe,  Lady  Tub,  Pol 
Martin,  Awdrey,  and  Puppy. 

Turfe.  Well,  madam,  I  may  thank  the 

squire  your  son  ; 

For  but  for  him  I  had  been  over-reached. 
Dame  T.    Now  heaven's  blessing  light 

upon  his  heart ! 

We  are  beholden  to  him  indeed,  madam. 
Lady  T.  But  can  you  not  resolve  me 

where  he  is, 

Nor  about  what  his  purposes  were  bent? 
Turfe.  Madam,  they  no  whit  were  con 
cerning  me, 
And  therefore  was  I  less  inquisitive. 

Lady  T.  Fair  maid,  in  faith  speak  truth 

and  not  dissemble  : 

Does  he  not  often  come  and  visit  you  ? 
Awd.  His  worship  now  and  then,  please 

you,  takes  pains 

To  see  my  father  and  mother ;  but  for  me, 
I   know  myself   too  mean  for    his   high 

thoughts 
To  stoop  at,   more  than  asking  a  light 

question, 

To  make  him  merry  or  to  pass  his  time. 
Lady  T.   A   sober  maid !    call  for  my 

woman,  Martin. 

Pol.  The  maids  and  her  half-valentine 
have  plied  her 


1  Be  but  as  cunning,  point  in  his  device, 
That  is,  be  as  exact  and  clever  in  his  plot  as  I 
was  in  mine.     See  vol.  ii.  p.  66  a. 

2  We  will  cross  o'er  to  Canbury  in  the  in- 
ttrim^\    Canberty -house  is   in   the  neigbour- 
hood  of  Islington.      The  true  name  of  it  is 


With  courtesy  of  the  bride-cake  and  the 

bowl, 
As  she  is  laid  awhile. 

Lady  T.  O  let  her  rest. 
We  will  cross  o'er  to  Canonbury  in  the 

interim,2 
And    so    make    home.  —  Farewell,    good 

Turfe,  and  thy  wife  ; 
[  wish  your  daughter  joy. 

[Exeunt  Lady  T.  and  Pol. 
Turfe.  Thanks  to  your  ladyship. — 
Where  is  John  Clay  now,  have  you  seen 

him  yet  ? 
Dame  T.  No,  he  has  hid  himself  out  of 

the  way, 
For  fear  of  the  hue  and  cry. 

Turfe.  What,  walks  that  shadow 
Avore  'un  still? — Puppy,  go  seek  'un  out, 
Search  all  the  corners  that  he  haunts  unto, 
And  call  'un  forth.     We'll  once  more  to 

the  church 

And  try  our  vortunes  :  luck,  Son  Valentine! 
Where  are  the  wise  men  all  of  Finsbury  ? 
Pup.  Where  wise  men  should  be  ;  at  the 

ale  and  bride-cake. 
I  would  this  couple  had  their  destiny, 
Or  to  be  hanged  or  married  out  o'  the  way: 

Enter  Clench,  Medlay,  Scriben,  &c. 
Man  cannot  get  the  mount'nance  of  an 

egg-shell 
To  stay  his  stomach.   Vaith,  for  mine  own 

part, 
I  have  zupped  up  so  much  broth  as  would 

have  covered 
A  leg  o'  beef  o'er  head  and  ears  in  the 

porridge-pot, 

And  yet  I  cannot  sussifie  wild  nature. 
Would  they  were  once  despatched,    we 

might  to  dinner. 
I  am  with  child  of  a  huge  stomach,  and 

long, 

Till  by  some  honest  midwife  piece  of  beef 
I  be  delivered  of  it :  I  must  go  now 
And  hunt  out  for  this  Kilborn  calf,  John 

Clay, 
Whom  where   to  find   I   know  not,   nor 

which  way.  [Exit. 

Enter  Sir  Hugh,  disguised  as  a  captain. 
Hugh.  Thus  as  a  beggar   in  a   king's 
disguise, 


Canon-berry  ;  it  was  anciently  a  farm  or  grange 
belonging  to  the  monks  of  the  priory  of  St 
Bartholomew  in  Smithfield. — WHAL. 

It  is  now  divided  into  many  separate  dwellings, 
and  has  undergone  another  change,  being  called 
Catnbray-house.  [The  folio  has  Canterbury.] 
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Or  an  old  cross  well  sided  with  a  may 
pole, 

Comes  Canon  Hugh  accoutred  as  you  see, 
Disguised,  soldado-like.  Mark  his  device: 
The  canon  is  that  Captain  Thums  was 

robbed, 
These  bloody  scars    upon    my    face    are 

wounds, 
This  scarf  upon  mine  arm  shews  my  late 

hurts, 

And  thus  am  I  to  gull  the  constable. 
Now  have  among  you  for  a  man  at  arms  ! 

[Aside. 
Friends,  by  your  leave,  which  of  you  is  one 

Turfe? 
Turfe.  Sir,   I  am  Turfe,  if  you  would 

speak  with  me. 
Hugh.  With  thee,  Turfe,  if  thou  be'st 

high  constable. 
Turfe.  I  am  both  Turfe,  sir,  and  high 

constable. 
Hugh.  Then,  Turfe  or  Scurfe,  high  or 

low  constable, 

Know  I  was  once  a  captain  at  St.Quintin's, 
And  passing  cross  the  ways  over  the 

country 
This  morning,  betwixt  this  and  Hamstead- 

heath, 
Was  by  a  crew  of  clowns  robbed,  bobbed, 

and  hurt. 

No  sooner  had  I  got  my  wounds  bound  up 
But  with  much  pain  I  went  to  the  next 

justice, 

One  Master  Bramble,  here  at  Maribone  : 
And   here  a  warrant  is,    which  he  hath 

directed 
For  you,  one  Turfe,  if  your  name  be  Toby 

Turfe, 
Who  have  let  fall,  they  say,  the  hue  and 

cry; 

And  you  shall  answer  it  afore  the  justice. 
Turfe.  Heaven  and  hell,  dogs,  devils,  what 

is  this ! 
Neighbours,     was    ever    constable     thus 

crossed  ? 
What  shall  we  do? 

Med.  Faith,  all  go  hang  ourselves ; 
I  know  no  other  way  to  scape  the  law. 

Re-enter  Puppy. 

Pup.  News,  news,  O  news 

Turfe.  What,  hast  thou  found  out  Clay  ? 

Pup.  No,  sir,  the  news  is  that  I  cannot 
find  him. 

Hugh.  Why  do  you  dally,  you  damned 

russet-coat  ? 

You  peasant,  nay,   you  clown,  you  con 
stable  1 

VOL.  II. 


See  that  you  bring  forth   the  suspected 

party, 

Or  by  mine  honour,  which  I  won  in  field, 
I'll  make  you  pay  for  it  afore  the  justice. 
Turfe.  Fie,  fie  !    O  wife,  I  am  now  in  a 

fine  pickle. 

He  that  was  most  suspected  is  not  found  ; 
And  which  now  makes  me  think  he  did  the 

deed, 
He  thus  absents  him,  and  dares  not   be 

seen. 

Captain,  my  innocence  will  plead  for  me. 
Wife,   I  must  go,   needs,  whom  the  devil 

drives  ; 
Pray  for  me,  wife  and  daughter,  pray  for 

me. 
Hugh.    I'll  lead  the  way — thus  is  the 

match  put  off, — 

And  if  my  plot  succeed  as  I  have  laid  it, 
My  captainship  shall  cost  him   many  a 

crown.  {Aside. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Dame  T.,  Awd., 

and  Puppy. 
Dame  T.  So,  we  have  brought  our  eggs 

to  a  fair  market. 
Out  on  that  villain  Clay !  would  he  do  a 

robbery  ? 
I'll  ne'er  trust  smoothfaced  tile-man  for  his 

sake. 
Awd.  Mother,  the  still  sow  eats  up  all  the 

draff.       [Exeunt  Dame  T.  and  Awd. 
Pup.  Thus  is  my  master,  Toby  Turfe, 

the  pattern 

Of  all  the  painful  adventures  now  in  print ! 
I  never  could  hope  better  of  this  match, 
This  bride-ale  ;  for  the  night  before  to-day, 
(Which  is  within  man's  memory,  I  take  it,) 
At  the  report  of  it  an  ox  did  speak, 
Who  died  soon  after  ;  a  cow  lost  her  calf ; 
The  bell-wether  was  flayed  for  it ;  a  fat  hog 
Was  singed  and  washed,  and  shaven  all 

over,  to 
Look  ugly  'gainst  this  day :  the  ducks  they 

quacked, 

The  hens  too  cackled ;  at  the  noise  whereof 
A  drake  was  seen  to  dance  a  headless 

round ; 
The  goose  was  cut  in  the  head  to  hear  it 

too: 
Brave  chant-it-clear,  his  noble  heart  was 

done, 
His  comb  was  cut ;  and  two  or  three  of 

his  wives, 
Or  fairest  concubines,    had    their    necks 

broke 
Ere  they  would  zee  this  day :  to  mark  the 

verven 

Heart  of  a  beast !  the  very  pig,  the  pig 
This  very  morirng,  as  he  was  a  roasting, 
H  H 
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Cried  out  his  eyes,  and  made  a  shew,  as  he 

would 

Have  bit  in  two  the  spit ;  as  he  would  say, 
There  shall  no  roast-meat  be  this  dismal 

day. 
And  zure,  I  think,  if  I  had  not  got  his 

tongue 
Between    my  teeth    and  eat  it,   he  had 

spoke  it. 

Well,  I  will  in  and  cry  too ;  never  leave 
Crying  until  our  maids  may  drive  a  buck 
With  my  salt  tears  at  the  next  washing- 
day.  [Exit. 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  l.—Maribone. 
A  Room  in  Justice  Preamble's  House, 

Enter  Justice  Preamble,  Sir  Hugh,   dis 
guised  as  before,  Turfe,  and  Metaphor. 

Pre.  Keep  out  those  fellows;  I'll  have 
none  come  in 

But  the  high  constable,  the  man  of  peace, 

And  the  queen's  captain,  the  brave  man 
of  war. 

Now,  neighbour  Turfe,  the  cause  why  you 
are  called 

Before  me  by  my  warrant,  but  unspecified, 

Is  this ;  and  pray  you  mark  it  thoroughly. 

Here  is  a  gentleman,  and,  as  it  seems, 

Both    of   good    birth,   fair    speech,    and 
peaceable, 

Who  was  this  morning  robbed  here  in  the 
wood  : 

You,  for  your  part,  a  man  of  good  report, 

Of  credit,  landed,  and  of  fair  demeans, 

And  by  authority,  high  constable  ; 

Are,  notwithstanding,  touched  in  this  com 
plaint, 

Of  being  careless  in  the  hue  and  cry. 

I  cannot  choose  but  grieve  a  soldier's  loss ; 

And  I  am  sorry  too  for  your  neglect, 

Being  my  neighbour :  this  is  all  I  object. 
Hugh.  This  is  not  all ;  I  can  allege  far 
more, 

And  almost  urge  him  for  an  accessary. 

Good  master    justice,   give    me  leave  to 
speak, 

For  I  am  plaintiff:    let  not  neighbour 
hood 

Make  him  secure,  or  stand  on  privilege. 
Pre.  Sir,  I  dare  use  no  partiality ; 

Object  then  what  you  please,   so  it  be 

truth. 

Hugh.  This  more,  and  which  is  more 
than  he  can  answer  ; 


Besides  his  letting  fall  the  hue  and  cry, 
He  doth  protect   the  man  charged  with 

the  felony, 
And  keeps  him  hid,    I   hear,   within  his 

house, 

Because  he  is  affied  unto  his  daughter. 
Turfe.  I  do  defy  'un,  so  shall  she  do 

too. 
I  pray  your  worship's  favour  let  me  have 

hearing. 

I  do  convess,  'twas  told  me  such  a  velony, 
And't  not  disgrieved  me  a  little,  when  'twas 

told  me, 
Vor    I   was    going    to    church  to  marry 

Awdrey : 
And  who  should  marry  her  but  this  very 

Clay, 
Who  was  charged  to  be  the  chief  thief  o' 

"em  all. 

Now  I  (the  halter  stick  me  if  I  tell 
Your  worships  any  leazins)  did  fore-think 

'un 

The  truest  man,  till  he  waz  run  away : 
I  thought  I  had  had  'un  as  zure  as  in  a 

zaw-pit, 

Or  in  mine  oven ;  nay,  in  the  town-pound : 
I  was  zo  zure  o'  'un,  I'd  have  gi'n  my  life 

for  'un, 

Till  he  did  start :  but  now  I  zee  'un  guilty, 
Az  var  as  I  can  look  at  'un.    V/ould  you 

ha'  more? 
Hugh.  Yes,   I  will  have,  sir,  what  the 

law  will  give  me. 

You  gave  your  word  to  see  him  safe  forth 
coming  ; 

I  challenge  that :  but  that  is  forfeited  ; 
Beside,  your  carelessness  in  the  pursuit, 
Argues  your  slackness  and  neglect  of  duty, 
Which  ought  be  punished  with  severity. 
Pre.  He  speaks  but  reason,  Turfe.  Bring 

forth  the  man 
And  you  are   quit ;    but  otherwise  your 

word 

Binds  you  to  make  amends  for  all  his  loss, 
And  think  yourself  befriended,  if  he  take  it, 
Without  a  farther  suit  or  going  to  law. 
Come  to  a  composition  with  him,  Turfe, 
The  law  is  costly,  and  will  draw  on  charge. 
Turfe.  Yes,  I  do  know,  I  vurst  mun  vee 

a  returney, 
And  then  make  legs  to  my  great  man  o' 

law, 
To  be  o'  my  counsel,  and  take  trouble- 

vees, 

And  yet  zay  nothing  for  me,  but  devise 
All  district  means,  to  ransackle  me  o'  my 

money. 
A  pest'lence  prick  the  throats  o'  'em  1     I 

do  know  'em 
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As  well  az  I   waz  in  their  bellies,   and 

brought  up  there. 
What  would  you  ha'  me  do,  what  would 

you  ask  of  me  ? 

Hugh.  I  ask  the  restitution  of  my  money, 
And    will    not    bate    one    penny   of   the 

sum  ; 
Fourscore  and  five  pound  :    and   I   ask, 

besides, 
Amendment  for  my  hurts  ;  my  pain  and 

suffering 
Are  loss  enough  for  me,  sir,  to  sit  down 

with. 
I'll  put  it  to  your  worship ;    what    you 

award  me, 

I'll  take,  and  give  him  a  general  release. 
Pre.  And  what  say  you  now,  neighbour 

Turfe? 

Turfe.  I  put  it 
Even   to  your  worship's  bitterment,  hab 

nab. 
I  shall  have  a  chance  o'  the  dice  for't,  I 

hope,  let  'em  e'en  run  :  and 

Pre.  Faith,  then  I'll  pray  you,  'cause  he 

is  my  neighbour, 
To  take  a  hundred  pound,  and  give  him 

day. 
Hugh.  Saint  Valentine's  day  I  will,  this 

very  day, 

Before  sunset ;  my  bond  is  forfeit  else. 
Turfe.  Where  will  you  have  it  paid  ? 
Hugh.  Faith,  I  am  a  stranger 
Here  in  the  country ;   know  you  Canon 

Hugh, 
The  vicar  of  Pancrace  ? 

Turfe.  Yes,  who  [knows]  not  him  ? 
Hugh.  I'll  make  him  my  attorney  to  re 
ceive  it, 
And  give  you  a  discharge. 

Turfe.  Whom  shall  I  send  for't  ? 

Pre.  Why,  if  you  please,  send  Metaphor, 

my  clerk  : 

And,  Turfe,  I  much  commend  thy  willing 
ness  ; 
It's  argument  of  thy  integrity. 

Turfe.  But   my  integrity    shall  be  my 

zelf  still : 
Good  Master  Metaphor,  give  my  wife  this 

key, 

And  do  but  whisper  it  into  her  hand  ; 
She  knows  it  well  enough  ;    bid  her  by 

that 
Deliver  you  the  two  zealed  bags  of  silver 


That  lie  in  the  corner  of  the  cupboard, 

stands 
At  my  bedside,    they  are  vifty  pound  a 

piece  ; 
And  bring  them  to  your  master. 

Met.  If  I  prove  not 
As  just  a  carrier  as  my  friend  Tom  Long 

was, 
Then  call  me  his  curtal  ;  change  my  name 

of  Miles, 
To    Guiles,    Wiles,    Piles,    Biles,   or    the 

foulest  name 

You  can  devise  to  crambo  with  for  ale. 
Hugh,  [takes  Met.  aside.]  Come  hither, 

Miles  ;  bring  by  that  token  too 
Fair  Awdrey  ;  say  her  father  sent  for  her. 
Say  Clay  is  found,  and  waits  at  Pancrace 

church, 

Where  I  attend  to  marry  them  in  haste  : 
For  by  this  means,  Miles,   I  may  say't  to 

thee, 

Thy  master  must  to  Awdrey  married  be. 
But  not  a  word  but  mum  :  go,  get  thee 

gone, 
Be   wary    of    thy    charge,    and    keep    it 

close. 

Met.    O  super-dainty  canon,   vicar  in- 
cony  I1 

Make  no  delay,  Miles,  but  away  ; 
And  bring  the  wench  and  money.      [Exit. 
Hugh.  Now,  sir,  I  see  you  meant  but 

honestly ; 
And    but  that  business  calls    me   hence 

away, 
I  would  not  leave  you  till  the  sun  were 

lower. — 
But,  master  justice,  one  word,   sir,  with 

you.  [Aside  to  Pre. 

By  the  same  token  is  your  mistress  sent 

for 
By  Metaphor,   your    clerk,  as  from  her 

father ; 
Who,  when  she  comes,    I'll  marry  her  to 

you, 

Unwitting  to  this  Turfe,  who  shall  attend 
Me  at  the  parsonage  :  this  was  my  plot, 
Which    I    must  now   make    good,   turn 

canon  again 
la  my  square  cap.      I  humbly  take  my 

leave.  [Exit. 

Pre.  Adieu,  good  captain.— Trust  me, 

neighbour  Turfe, 
He  seems  to  be  a  sober  gentleman  : 


1  Vicar  incony  /]    Inconey  isjf  ne  or  c urious. 
— WHAL. 

It  occurs  frequently  in  Shakspeare  as  a  term 


of  endearment.    [Marlowe 
Malta,  act  i v.  sc.  5 : 


it  in  his  Jew  of 


"Whilst  I  to  thy  incony  lap  do  tumble." 
It  seems  to   b«   *   corruption    of  the    Scotch 
word  "uncanny,"  and  to  mean  bewitching. — 
F.  C] 
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But   this  distress  hath  somewhat  stirred 

his  patience. 

And  men,  you  know,  in  such  extremities 
Apt  not  themselves  to  points  of  courtesy  ; 
I'm  glad  you  have  made  this  end. 

Turfe.  You  stood  my  friend, 
I  thank  your  justice-worship  ;  pray  you  be 
Prezent  anon  at  tendering  of  the  money, 
And  zee  me  have  a  discharge  ;  vor  I  have 

no  craft 

In  your  law  quiblins. 
Pre.  I'll  secure  you,  neighbour. 

\Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.1— The  Country  near 
Maribone. 

Enter  Medlay,   Clench,  Pan,  and 
Scriben. 

Med.  Indeed  there  is  a  woundy  luck  in 

names,  sirs, 
And    a  main  mystery,  an'  a  man  knew 

where 
To  vind  it.     My  godsire's  name,  I'll  tell 

you, 
Was  In-and-in  Shittle,  and  a  weaver  he 

was, 
And    it    did    fit    his    craft :    for   so    his 

shittle 
Went  in  and  in  still ;  this  way  and  then 

that  way. 
And  he  named    me   In-and-in    Medlay; 

which  serves 

A  joiner's  craft,  because  that  we  do  lay 
Things  in  and  in,  in  our  work.     But  I  am 

truly 

Architectonicus professor  rather ; 
That  is,  as  one  would  zay,  an  architect. 
Clench.    As    I    am    a    varrier    and    a 

visicary  ; 
Horse-smith  of  Hamstead,  and  the  whole 

town  leech. 
Med.  Yes,  you  have  done  woundy  cures, 

gossip  Clench. 
Clench.    An  I  can  zee  the  stale  once 

through  a  urine-hole, 
I'll  give  a  shrewd  guess,   be  it  man  or 

beast. 
I  cured  an  ale-wife  once  that   had   the 

staggers 

Worse  than  five  horses,  without  rowelling, 
My  god-phere  was  a  Rabian  or  a  Jew, 


(You   can    tell,     D'oge),    they  called  'un 

Doctor  Rasi. 
Scri.    One  Rasis  was    a   great  Arabic 

doctor. 
Clench.  He  was  King  Harry's  doctor, 

and  my  god-phere. 
Pan.    Mine  was  a    merry  Greek,    To- 

Pan  of  Twiford, 

A  jovial  tinker,  and  a  stopper  of  holes  ; 
Who  left  me  metal-man  of  Belsise,    his 

heir. 

Med.  But  what  was  yours,  D'oge? 
Scri.  Vaith,  I  cannot  tell 
If  mine  were  kyrsined  or  no  :  but  zure  he 

had 

A  kyrsin  name,  that  he  left  me,  Diogenes. 
A    mighty  learned  man,    but    pestilence 

poor; 
Vor  he  had  no  house,  save  an  old  tub,  to 

dwell  in, 
(I  vind  that  in  records),  and  still  he  turned 

it 
In    the    wind's    teeth,  as't    blew  on   his 

backside, 
And  there  they  would  lie  routing  one  at 

other 
A  week  sometimes. 

Med.  Thence  came  A  Tale  of  a  Tub, 
And  the  virst  Tale  of  a  Tub,  old  D'ogenes 

Tub. 
Scri.  That  was  avore  Sir  Peter  Tub  or 

his  lady. 
Pan.   Ay,    or    the    squire,    their  son, 

Tripoly  Tub. 

Clench.  The  squire  is  a  fine  gentleman. 
Med.  He  is  more, 

A  gentleman  and  a  half ;  almost  a  knight, 
Within    zix    inches ;     that     is    his    true 

measure. 

Clench.  Zure  you  can  gage  'un. 
Med.  To  a  streak,  or  less  ; 
I  know  his  d'ameters  and  circumference  : 
A  knight  is  six  diameters,  and  a  squire 
Is  vive,  and  zomewhat  more  ;  I  know't  by 

compass 
And  scale  of  man.     I  have  upon  my  rule 

here 

The  just  perportions  of  a  knight,  a  squire  ; 
With  a  tame  justice,  or  an  officer  rampant, 
Upon  the  bench,  from  the  high  constable 
Down  to  the  headborough  or  tithing-man, 
i  Or  meanest  minister  of  the  peace,  God 
save  'un  ! 


1  This  is  termed  by  Jonson  or  his  printer  an 
interloping  scene,  and  is  not  numbered  with  the 
rest.  It  adds  nothing  to  the  progress  of  the  plot, 
and  seems  inserted  merely  to  give  time  for 


might  have  obviated  this  awkward  effort  to  save 
appearances ;  but  Jonson  is  evidently  at  play 
through  the  whole  of  this  light  piece,  which  was 
written  less  perhaps  with  a  view  to  fame  than  to 


Metaphor's  walk  to  Kentish-town.   A  little  pains    relieve  the  ta-dium  and  misery  of  a  long  disease. 
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Pan.  Why,  you  can  tell  us  by  the  squire, 

neighbour, l 
Whence  he  is    called  a   constable,   and 

whaffore. 
Med.  No,  that's  a   book-case ;   Scriben 

can  do  that. 
That's  writing  and  reading,  and  records. 

Scri.  Two  words, 

Cyning  and  staple,  make  a  constable  ;2 
As  we  would  say,  a  hold  or  stay  for  the 

king. 
Clench.    All  constables  are  truly  Johns 

for  the  king, 
Whate'er  their  names  are,  be  they  Tony 

or  Roger. 
Med.  And  all  are  sworn  as  vingars  of  one 

hand, 
To  hold  together  'gainst  the  breach  o'  the 

peace  ; 
The  high  constable  is  the  thumb,  as  one 

would  zay, 
The  holdfast  o'  the  rest. 

Pan.  Pray  luck  he  speed 
Well    in    the    business  between   Captain 

Thums 
And  him  ! 

Med.  I'll  warrant  'un  for  a  groat ; 
I  have  his  measures  here  in  rithmetique, 
How  he  should  bear  'unself  in  all  the  lines 
Of 's  place  and  office  :  let  us  zeek  'un  out. 
[Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.— The  Country  near 
Kentish  Town. 

Enter  Tub  and  Hilts. 

Tub.  Hilts,  how  dost  thou  like  of  this 

our  good  day's  work  ? 
Hilts.    As  good  e'en  ne'er  a  whit,  as 

ne'er  the  better. 

Tub.  Shall  we  to  Pancridge  or  to  Ken 
tish  Town,  Hilts? 
Hilts.  Let  Kentish  Town  or  Pancridge 

come  to  us, 

If  either  will  ;  I  will  go  home  again. 
Tub.    Faith,   Basket,  our  success  hath 

been  but  bad, 

And  nothing  prospers  that  we  undertake  ; 
For  we  can  neither  meet   with  Clay  nor 

Awdrey, 

The   Canon   Hugh,    nor  Turfe  the  con 
stable  : 


We  are  like  men  that  wander  in  strange 

woods, 
And  lose  ourselves  in  search  of  them  we 

seek. 
Hilts.  This  was  because  we  rose  on  the 

wrong  side  : 

But  as  I  am  now  here,  just  in  the  mid-way, 
I'll  zet  my  sword  on  the  pummel,  and  that 

line 

The  point  vails  to,  we'll  take,  whether  it  be 
To  Kentish  Town,  the  Church,   or  home 

again. 
Tub.  Stay,  stay  thy  hand  :  here's  Justice 

Bramble's  clerk, 

Enter  Metaphor. 

The  unlucky  hare  hath  crost  us  all  this 

day. 
I'll  stand  aside  whilst  thou  pump'st  out  of 

him 

His  business,  Hilts  ;   and  how  he's  now 

employed.  [  Walks  aside. 

Hilts.  Let  me  alone,  I'll  use  him  in  his 

kind. 
Met.  Oh  for  a  pad-horse,  pack-horse,  or 

a  post-horse, 
To  bear  me  on  his  neck,  his  back,  or  his 

croup  ! 

I  am  as  weary  with   running  as  a  mill- 
horse 
That  hath  led  the  mill  once,  twice,  thrice 

about, 

After  the  breath  hath  been  out  of  his  body. 
I  could  get  up  upon  a  pannier,  a  pannel, 
Or,  to  say  truth,  a  very  pack-saddle, 
Till  all  my  honey  were  turned  into  gall, 
And  I  could  sit  in  the  seat  no  longer  : 
Oh  [for]  the  legs  of  a  lackey  now,  or  a  foot 
man, 

Who  is  the  surbater  of  a  clerk  currant, 
And  the  confounder  of  his   trestles  dor 
mant  ! 

But  who  have  we  here,  just  in  the  nick  ? 
Hilts.  I  am  neither  nick,  nor  in  the  nick  ; 

therefore 

You  lie,  Sir  Metaphor. 
Met.  Lie  !  how  ? 
Hilts.  Lie  so,  sir. 

[Strikes  up  his  heels. 
Met.  I  lie  not  yet  in  my  throat. 
Hills.  Thou  liest  on  the  ground. 
Dost  thou  know  me  ? 


1  Why,  you  can  tell  us  by  the  squire, 
neighbour,}  It  should  be  square,  an  instru 
ment  or  kind  of  rule  used  by  carpenters. — 
WHAL. 

And  so  Whalley  prints  it :  they  are,  however, 
the  same  word  ;  with  this  exception  in  favoui  of 


squire,  that  it  is  usually  preferred  by  the  writers 
of  Jonson'sage. 

*  Cyning  and  staple,  make  a  constable.}  The 
learned  Scriben  had  just  been  looking  ii.to 
Verstegan  for  his  ridiculous  etymology.  Clench 
in  his  reply  soars  beyond  my  comprehension. 
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[ACT  iv. 


Met.  Yes,  I  did  know  you  too  late. 
Hilts.  What  is  my  name  then? 
Met.  Basket. 
Hilts.  Basket  what  ? 

Met.  Basket  the  great 

Hilts.  The  great  what  ? 

Met.  Lubber 

I  should  say  lover  of  the  squire  his  master. 
Hilts.  Great  is  my  patience  to  forbear 

thee  thus, 
Thou  scrape-hill  scoundrel  and  thou  scum 

of  man  ; 

Uncivil  orange-tawney-coated  clerk ! 
Thou  cam'st  but  half  a  thing  into  the 

world, 
And  wast  made  up  of  patches,  parings, 

shreds  : 
Thou,  that  when  last  thou  wert  put  Out  of 

service, 
TravelTdst  to  Hamstead  Heath  on  an  Ash 

We'nesday, 
Where  thou  didst  stand  six  weeks  the  Jack 

of  Lent, 
For  boys  to  hurl,  three  throws  a  penny,  at 

thee, 
To  make  thee  a  purse :    seest  thou  this 

bold  bright  blade? 
This  sword  shall  shred  thee  as  small  unto 

the  grave 
As  minced  meat  for  a  pie.     I'll  set  thee  in 

earth, 
All  save  thy  head  and  thy  right  arm  at 

liberty, 

To  keep  thy  hat  off  while  I  question  thee 
What,  why,  and  whither  thou  wert  going 

now, 

With  a  face  ready  to  break  out  with  busi 
ness? 

And  tell  me  truly,  lest  I  dash't  in  pieces. 
Met.  Then,  Basket,  put  thy  smiter  up, 

and  hear ; 

I  dare  not  tell  the  truth  to  a  drawn  sword 
Hilts.  'Tis  sheathed  ;  stand  up ;  speak 

without  fear  or  wit. 
Met.  [rises.]  I  know  not  what  they  mean 

but  Constable  Turfe 

Sends  here  his  key  for  monies  in  his  cup 
board, 
Which  he  must  pay  the  captain  that  was 

robbed 
This  morning.     Smell  you  nothing  ? 

Hilts.  No,  not  I  ; 
Thy  breeches  yet  are  honest. 

Met.  As  my  mouth. 

Do  you  not  smell  a  rat  ?    I  tell  you  truth, 
I  think  all's  knavery  ;  for  the  Canon  whis 

pered 

Me  in  the  ear,  when  Turfe  had  gi'n  me  his 
key, 


By  the  same  token  to  bring  Mistress  Aw- 
drey, 

As  sent  for  thither  ;  and  to  say  John  Clay 

*.s  found,  which  is  indeed  to  get  the  wench 

^orth  for  my  master,  who  is  to  be  married 

When  she  comes  there  :  the  Canon  has  his 
rules 

£eady,   and    all    there,   to  dispatch    the 

matter. 

Tub.  [comes  forward.']  Now,  on  my  life, 
this  is  the  Canon's  plot. — 

Miles,   I  have  heard  all  thy  discourse  to 
Basket. 

Wilt  thou  be  true,  and   I'll  reward  thee 
well, 

To  make  me  happy  in  my  mistress  Awdrey? 
Met.    Your  worship    shall    dispose  of 
Metaphor, 

Through  all  his  parts,  e'en  from  the  sole 
of  the  head 

To  the  crown  of  the  foot,  to  manage  of 

your  service. 

Tub.  Then  do  thy  message  to  the  Mis 
tress  Turfe, 

Tell  her  thy  token,  bring  the  money  hither, 

And  likewise  take  young  Awdrey  to  thy 
charge ; 

Which  done,  here,  Metaphor,  we  will  at 
tend, 

And  intercept  thee  :  and  for  thy  reward 

You  two  shall  share  the  money,    I   the 
maid  ; 

If  any  take  offence,  I'll  make  all  good. 
Met.  But  shall  I  have  half  the  money, 

sir,  in  faith  ? 
Tub.  Ay,  on  my  squireship  shalt  thou, 

and  my  land. 

Met.  Then,  if  I  make  not,  sir,  the  clean 
liest  'scuse 

To  get  her  hither,  and  be  then  as  careful 

To  keep  her  for  you  as  'twere  for  myself, 

Down  on  your  knees,  and  pray  that  honest 
Miles 

May  break  his  neck  ere  he  get  o'er  two 

stiles. 

Tub.  Make  haste  then  ;    we  will  wait 
here  thy  return.  [Exit  Met. 

This  luck  unlocked  for  hath  revived  my 
hopes, 

Which  were  opprest  with  a  dark  melan 
choly  : 

In  happy  time  we  lingered  on  the  way 

To  meet  these  summons  of  a  better  sound, 

Which  are  the  essence  of  my  soul's  content. 
Hilts.  This  heartless  fellow,  shame  to 
serving-men, 

Stain  of  all  liveries,  what  fear  makes  him 
do! 

How  sordid,  wretched,  and  unworthy  things! 
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Betray  his  master's  secrets,  ope  the  closet 
Of  his  devices,  force  the  foolish  justice 
Make  way  for  your  love,  plotting  of  his 

own ; 

Like  him  that  digs  a  trap  to  catch  another, 
And  falls  into't  himself ! 

Tub.  So  would  I  have  it, 
And  hope  'twill  prove  a  jest  to  twit  the 

justice  with. 
Hilts.  But  that  this  poor  white-livered 

rogue  should  do  it, 
And  merely  out  of  fear ! 

Tub.  And  hope  of  money,  Hilts : 
A  valiant  man  will  nibble  at  that  bait. 
Hilts.  Who  but  a  fool  will  refuse  money 

proffered  ? 
Tub.  And  sent    by  so    good    chance? 

Pray  heaven  he  speed. 
Hilts.  If  he  come  empty-handed,  let  him 

count 
To  go  back  empty-headed  ;  I'll  not  leave 

him 
So  much  of  brain  in's  pate,  with  pepper 

and  vinegar, 

To  be  served  in  for  sauce  to  a  calf's  head. 
Tub.  Thou    [wilt]    serve    him    rightly, 

Hilts. 

Hilts.  I'll  seal  [to]  as  much 
With  my  hand  as  I  dare  say  now  with  my 

tongue. 

But  if  you  get  the  lass  from  Dargison,  * 
What  will  you  do  with  her  ? 
Tub.  We'll  think  of  that 
When  once  we  have  her  in  possession, 
governor.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.— Another  part  of  the  same. 
Enter  Puppy,  and  Metaphor  with  Awdrey. 

Pup.    You  see  we    trust   you,    Master 

Metaphor, 
With  Mistress  Awdrey  ;  pray  you  use  her 

well, 
As  a  gentlewoman  should  be  used.     For 

my  part, 


1  But  if  you  get  the  lass  from  Dargison, 
The  meaning  of  this  last  term  is  unknown  to  me 
whether  it  be  a  proper  name,  taken  from  some 
romance,  and  how  applied,    I   know  not ;    or 
whether  a  corruption  from  Kentish  Town, which 
is  not  improbable. — WHAL. 

Whalley's  derivation  of  Dargison  from  Kentish 
Town  (which  he  thinks  so  probable),  would  have 
done  honour  to  D'oge  Scriben  in  the  interloping 
scene.  In  some  childish  book  of  knight-errantry 
which  I  formerly  read,  but  which  I  cannot  now 
call  to  mind,  there  is  a  dwarf  of  this  name  (Dar 
gison),  who  accompanies  a  lady  of  great  beauty 


do  incline  a  little  to  the  serving-man 
Ve  have  been  of  a  coat 1  had  one  like 

yours  ; 

ill  it  did  play  me  such  a  sleeveless  errand 
As   I   had    nothing  where    to    put  mine 

arms  in, 
And  then   I   threw  it  off.    Pray  you  go 

before  her, 
Serving-man  like,  and  see  that  your  nose 

drop  not. 

As  for  example,  you  shall  see  me  :  mark 
How  I  go  afore  her !   so  do  you,  sweet 

Miles. 
She  for  her  own  part,  is  a  woman  cares 

not 

What  man  can  do  unto  her  in  the  way 
}f  honesty  and  good  manners :  so  farewell, 
?air  Mistress  Awdrey ;    farewell,   Master 

Miles, 
have  brought  you  thus  far  onward  o' 

your  way : 
I  must  go  back  now  to  make  clean  the 

rooms, 
Where  my  good  lady  has  been.     Pray  you 

commend  me 
To  bridegroom  Clay,  and  bid  him  bear  up 

stiff. 
Met.  Thank  you,  good  Hannibal  Puppy; 

I  shall  fit 
The  leg  of  your  commands  with  the  strait 

buskins 
Of  despatch  presently. 
Pup.  Farewell,  fine  Metaphor.      \Exit. 
Met.  Come,   gentle  mistress,   will   you 

please  to  walk  ? 
Awd.  I  love  not  to  be  led  ;  I  would  go 

alone. 
Met.  Let  not  the  mouse  of  my  good 

meaning,  lady, 

Be  snapped  up  in  the  trap  of  your  sus 
picion, 

To  lose  the  tail  there,  either  of  her  truth, 
Or  swallowed  by  the  cat  of  misconstruc 
tion. 
Awd.  You  are  too  finical  for  me ;  speak 

plain,  sir. 


and  virtue  through  many  perilous  adventures  as 
her  guard  and  guide.  I  have  no  great  faith  in 
the  identity  of  thU  personage,  but  he  may  serve 
till  a  better  is  found.  Perhaps  the  reader  may 
think  that  this  has  already  been  done  : 

"  A  mery  ballet  of  the  hathorne  tre. 
To  be  song  after  Donkin  Dargeson." 

"  This  tune  (says  Ritson)  whatever  it  was,  ap 
pears  to  have  been  in  use  till  after  the  Restora 
tion.  In  a  volume  of  old  ballads  in  the  posses 
sion  of  J.  Baynes,  Esq.,  is  one  to  the  tune  of 
Dargeson."—Anttent  Songs,  p.  146. 
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[ACT  iv. 


Enter  Tub  and  Hilts. 

Tub.  Welcome  again,  my  Awdrey,  wel 
come,  love ! 

You  shall  with  me  :  in  faith  deny  me  not  : 
I  cannot  brook  the  second  hazard,  mis 
tress. 
Awd.  Forbear,  Squire  Tub,  as  mine  own 

mother  says, 

I  am  not  for  your  mowing  :  you'll  be  flown 
Ere  I  be  fledge. 

Hilts.  Hast  thou  the  money,  Miles  ? 
Met.  Here  are  two  bags,    there's  fifty 

pound  in  each. 
Tub.  Nay,  Awdrey,  I  possess  you  for 

this  time — 
Sirs,    take    that    coin  between   you,    and 

divide  it. 

My  pretty  sweeting,  give  me  now  the  leave 
To  challenge  love  and  marriage  at  your 

hands. 
Awd.  Now,  out  upon  you,  are  you  not 

ashamed  ! 

What  will  my  lady  say?    In  faith,  I  think 
She  was  at  our  house,  and   I  think  she 

asked  for  you  ; 
And  I  think  she  hit  me  in  the  teeth  with 

you, 
I   thank  her  ladyship:   and   I  think  she 

means 
Not  to  go  hence  till  she  has  found  you. 

Tub.  How  say  you  ! 

Was  then  my  lady  mother  at  your  house  ? 
Let's  have  a  word  aside. 
Awd.  Yes,  twenty  words. 

[They  walk  aside. 

Enter  Lady  Tub  and  Pol  Martin. 

Lady  T.  'Tis  strange,  a  motion,  but  I 

know  not  what, 
Comes  in  my  mind,  to  leave  the  way  to 

Totten, 
And    turn    to    Kentish  Town  again  my 

journey — 
And  see  !   my  son,  Pol  Martin,  with  his 

Awdrey ! 

Erewhile  we  left  her  at  her  father's  house, 
And  hath  he  thence  removed  her  in  such 

haste! 
What  shall   I  do,   shall  I  speak  fair  or 

chide? 
Pol.  Madam,    your   worthy   son    with 

duteous  care 

Can  govern  his  affections  ;  rather  then 
Break  off  their  conference  some  other  way, 
Pretending  ignorance  of  what  you  know. 
Tub.  An  this  be  all,  fair  Awdrey,  I  am 

thine. 


Lady  T.  [comes  forward  J\  Mine  you  were 
once,  though  scarcely  now  your  own. 
Hilts.  'Slid,  my  lady,  my  lady  ! 
Met.  Is  this  my  lady  bright  ?         [Exit. 
Tub.  Madam,  you  took  me  now  a  little 

tardy. 
Lady  T.  At  prayers  I  think  you  were  : 

what,  so  devout 

Of  late,  that  you  will  shrive  you  to  all  con 
fessors 
You  meet  by  chance  !  come,  go  with  me, 

good  squire, 
And    leave   your   linen :    I  have    now  a 

business, 

And  of  importance,  to  impart  unto  you. 
Tub.  Madam,  I  pray  you  spare  me  but 

an  hour ; 

Please  you  to  walk  before,  I  follow  you. 
Lady  T.  It  must  be  now,   my  business 

lies  this  way. 
Tub.  Will  not  an  hour  hence,  madam, 

excuse  me  ? 
Lady   T.    Squire,    these  excuses  argue 

more  your  guilt. 

You  have  some  new  device  now  to  project, 
Which  the  poor  tile-man  scarce  will  thank 

you  for. 
What !  will  you  go  ? 

Tub.  I  have  ta'en  a  charge  upon  me, 
To  see  this  maid  conducted  to  her  father, 
Who,  with  the  Canon  Hugh,  stays  her  at 

Pancrace, 

To  see  her  married  to  the  same  John  Clay. 
Lady  T.  'Tis  very  well ;  but,  squire,  take 

you  no  care, 
I'll  send   Pol   Martin  with  her  for    that 

office: 

You  shall  along  with  me  ;  it  is  decreed. 
Tub.  I    have  a  little   business  with   a 

friend,  madam. 
Lady  T.  That  friend  shall  stay  for  you, 

or  you  for  him. — 

Pol  Martin,  take  the  maiden  to  your  care  ; 
Commend  me  to  her  father. 
Tub.  I  will  follow  you. 
Lady  T.  Tut,  tell  not  me  of  following. 
Tub.  I'll  but  speak 
A  word. 

Lady    T.    No  whispering ;    you  forget 

yourself, 

And  make  your  love  too  palpable  :  a  squire, 
And  think  so  meanly !   fall  upon  a  cow- 
shard  ! 
You  know  my  mind.     Come,    I  will  to 

Turfe's  house, 

And  see  for  Dido  and  our  Valentine.— 
Pol  Martin,  look  to  your  charge,  I'll  look 
to  mine. 

[Exeunt  Lady  T.,  Tub,  and  Hilts. 
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Pol.  I   smile  to  think,    after  so   many 

proffers 
This  maid  hath  had,  she  now  should  fall 

to  me, 

That  I  should  have  her  in  my  custody  ! 
'  Twere  but  a  mad  trick  to  make  the  essay, 
And  jump  a  match  with  her  immediately. 
She's  fair  and  handsome,  and  she's  rich 

enough  ; 

Both  time  and  place  minister  fair  occasion: 
Have  at  it  then.  [Aside.]— Yai*  lady,  can 

you  love  P1 

Awd.  No,  sir  ;  what's  that  ? 
Pol.  A  toy  which  women  use. 
Awd.  If  it  be  a  toy,  it's  good  to  play 

withal. 
Pol.  We  will  not  stand  discoursing  of 

the  toy; 
The  way  is  short,  please  you  to  prove  it, 

mistress. 
Awd.  If  you  do  mean  to  stand  so  long 

upon  it, 

I  pray  you  let  me  give  it  a  short  cut,  sir. 
Pol.  It's  thus,  fair  maid  :  are  you  dis 
posed  to  marry  ? 
Awd.  You  are  disposed  to  ask. 
Pol.  Are  you  to  grant  ? 
Awd.  Nay,  now  I  see  you  are  disposed 

indeed. 

Pol.  I  see  the  wench  wants  but  a  littlewit,* 
And  that  defect  her  wealth  may  well  supply: 
In  plain  terms,  tell  me,  will  you  have  me, 

Awdrey? 
Awd.  In  as  plain  terms  I  tell  you  who 

would  have  me. 
John  Clay  would  have  me,  but  he  hath  too 

hard  hands, 

I  like  not  him  ;  besides,  he  is  a  thief. 
And  Justice  Bramble,  he  would  fain  have 

catched  me  : 
But  the  young  squire,  he,  rather  than  his 

life, 
Would  have  me  yet ;  and  make  me  a  lady, 

he  says, 
And  be  my  knight  to  do  me  true  knight's 

service, 

Before  his  lady  mother.  Can  you  make  me 
A  lady,  would  I  have  you  ? 

Pol.  I  can  give  you 
A  silken  gown  and  a  rich  petticoat, 
And  a  French  hood. — All  fools  love  to  be 

brave  : 
I  find  her  humour  and  I  will  pursue  it. 

\Aside.    Exeunt. 


SCENE  V.— Kentish  Town. 

Enter  Lady  Tub,  Dame  Turfe,  Squire 
Tub,  and  Hilts. 

Lady  T.  And,  as  I  told  thee,  she  was 

intercepted 
By  the  squire  here,  my  son,  and  this  bold 

ruffian, 

His  man,  who  safely  would  have  carried  her 
Unto  her  father  and  the  Canon  Hugh  ; 
But  for  more  care  of  the  security, 
My  huisher    hath  her  now  in  his  grave 

charge. 
Dame  T.  Now  on  my  faith  and  holydom, 

we  are 

Beholden  to  your  worship.     She's  a  girl, 
A  foolish  girl,  and  soon  may  tempted  be  ; 
But  if  this  daypasswell  once  o'er  her  head, 
I'll  wish  her  trust  to  herself :  for  I  have 

been 

A  very  mother  to  her,  though  I  say  it. 
Tub.  Madam,  'tis  late,  and  Pancridge  is 

in  your  way  ; 

I  think  your  ladyship  forgets  yourself. 
Lady  T.  Your  mind  runs  much  on  Pan 
cridge.     Well,  young  squire, 
The  black  ox  never  trod  yet  on  your  foot ; 
These  idle  phant'sies  will  forsake  you  one 

day. 
Come,  Mistress  Turfe,  will  you  go  take  a 

walk 

Over  the  fields  to  Pancridge,  to  your  hus 
band? 
Dame  T.  Madam,  I  had  been  there  an 

hour  ago, 
But    that    I    waited    on    my  man,    Ball 

Puppy. 

What,  Ball,  I  say !— I  think  the  idle  slouch 
Be  fallen  asleep  in  the  barn,  he  stays  so 

long. 

Enter  Puppy  hastily  from  the  barn. 

Pup.  Sattin,  in  the  name  of  velvet-sattin, 

dame  ! 

The  devil,  O  the  devil  is  in  the  barn  ! 
Help,  help  !  a  legion  [of  J  spirits,  [a]  legion, 
Is  in  the  barn  !  in  every  straw  a  devil ! 
Dame  T.  Whydost  thou  bawl  so,  Puppy? 

speak,  what  ails  thee? 
Pup.    My  name's  Ball  Puppy,   I  have 

seen  the  devil 
Among  the  straw.    O  for  a  cross  !  a  collop 


1  Can  you  love  ?]   i.e.,  know  you  love?  so  at 
east  Awdrey  understands  it. 

a  /  see  the  wench  -wants  but  a  little  wit,} 


Awdrey  shews  no  want  of  wit,  but  a  little  pretty 
perversity.  Pol  uses  disposed  for  inclined,  and 
Awdrey  persists  in  taking  it  in  the  old  sense — 
i.e.,  for  jesting  or  merriment 
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Of  Friar  Bacon,  or  a  conjuring  stick 
Of  Doctor  Faustus  !  spirits  are  in  the  barn. 
Tub.  How,  spirits  in  the  barn  !— Basket, 

go  see. 
Hilts.  Sir,  an  you  were  my  master  ten 

times  over, 
And  squire  to  boot ;  I  know,  and  you  shall 

pardon  me  : 
Send  me  'mong  devils  !  I  zee  you  love  me 

not. 
Hell  be  at  their  game  ;  I  will  not  trouble 

them. 
Tub.  Go  see  ;  I  warrant  thee  there's  no 

such  matter. 
Hilts.  An  they  were  giants,  'twere  another 

matter, 

But  devils  !  no,  if  I  be  torn  in  pieces, 
What  is  your  warrant  worth  ?  I'll  see  the 

fiend 

Set  fire  o'  the  barn  ere  I  come  there. 
Dame  T.  Now  all  zaints  bless  us,  and  if 

he  be  there, 
He  is  an  ugly  spright,  I  warrant. 

Pup.  As  ever 

Held  flesh-hook,  dame,   or  handled  fire- 
fork  rather. 

They  have  put  me  in  a  sweet  pickle,  dame  ; 
But  that  my  lady  valentine  smells  of  musk, 
I  should  be  ashamed  to  press  into  this 

presence. 
Lady  T.  Basket,  I  pray  thee  see  what  is 

the  miracle. 
Tub.  Come,  go  with  me ;  I'll  lead.  Why 

stand 'st  thou,  man? 
Hilts.  Cock's  precious,  master,  you  are 

not  mad  indeed  ! 

You  will  not  go  to  hell  before  your  time  ? 
Tub.  Why  art  thou  thus  afraid  ? 
Hilts.  No,  not  afraid  : 
But,  by  your  leave,   I'll  come  no  nearer 

the  barn. 

Dame  T.  Puppy,  wilt  thou  go  with  me? 
Pup.  How,  go  with  you  ! 
Whither,  into  the   barn  ?  to  whom,   the 

devil? 
Or  to  do  what  there  ?  to  be  torn  amongst 

'um  ! 

Stay  for  my  master,  the  high  constable, 
Or  In-and-in  the  headborough ;  let  themgo 
Into  the  barn  with  warrant,  seize  the  fiend, 
And  set  him  in  the  stocks  for  his  ill  rule: 
'Tis  not  for  me  that  am  but  flesh  and  blood, 
To  meddle  with  'un ;  vor  I  cannot,  nor  I 
wu'  not. 


Lady  T.  I  pray  thee,  Tripoly,  look  what 

is  the  matter. 
Tub.  That  shall  I,  madam. 

[Goes  into  the  barn. 
Hilts.  Heaven  protect  my  master  ! 
I  tremble  every  joint  till  he  be  back. 
Pup.  Now,  now,  even  now,  they  are  tear 
ing  him  in  pieces  ; 

Now  are  they  tossing  of  his  legs  and  arms, 

Like  loggets  at  a  pear-tree  ;'  I'll  to  the  hole, 

Peep  in,  and  look  whether  he  lives  or  dies. 

Hilts.    I  would  not  be  in  my  master's 

coat  for  thousands. 
Pup.  Then  pluck  it  off,  and  turn  thyself 

away. 

O,  the  devil,  the  devil,  the  devil ! 
Hilts.  Where,  man,  where? 
Dame  T.  Alas,  that  ever  we  were  born  ! 

So  near  too  ! 
Pup.    The  squire  hath  him  in  his  hand, 

and  leads  him 
Out  by  the  collar. 

Re-enter  Tub,  dragging  in  Clay. 
Dame  T.  O,  this  is  John  Clay. 
Lady  T.  John  Clay  at  Pancrace,  is  there 

to  be  married. 
Tub.  This  was  the  spirit  revelled  in  the 

barn. 
Pup.  The  devil  he  was  !  was  this  he  was 

crawling 
Among  the  wheat-straw  ?  had  it  been  the 

barley, 
I  should  have  ta'en  him  for  the  devil  in 

drink, 

The  spirit  of  the  bride-ale  :  but  poor  John, 
Tame  John  of  Clay,  that  sticks  about  the 

bunghole 

Hilts.  If  this  be  all  your  devil,  I  would 

take 

In  hand  to  conjure  him  :  but  hell  take  me, 
If  e'er  I  come  in  a  right  devil's  walk, 
If  I  can  keep  me  out  on't. 

Tub.  Well  meant,  Hilts.  {Exit. 

Lady  T.  But  how  came  Clay  thus  hid 

here  in  the  straw, 
When  news  was  brought  to  you  all  he  was 

at  Pancridge, 
And  you  believed  it  ? 

Dame  T.  Justice  Bramble's  man 
Told  me  so,  madam  ;  and  by  that  same 

token, 

And  other  things,  he  had  away  my  daughter, 
And  two  sealed  bags  of  money. 


1  Like  loggets  at  a.  pear  tree.}    Loggets  (a    cannot  otherwise  be  reached.     There  is  a  deal 
diminutive  of  log),  are  sticks  or  small  pieces  of  I  of  grave  trifling  on  the  meaning  of  this  common 
wood  which  the  country  people  throw  at  their  >  word  in  the  notes  on  Shakspeare. 
apple  and  pear-trees  to  beat  down  the  fruit  that  ! 


SCENE  II.] 
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Lady  T.  Where's  the  squire? 
Is  he  gone  hence  ? 

Dame  T.  He  was  here,  madam,  but  now. 
Clay.  Is  the  hue  and  cry  past  by  ? 
Pup.  Ay,  ay,  John  Clay. 
Clay.  And  am   I   out  of  danger  to  be 

hanged  ? 
Pup.  Hanged,  John  !  yes,  sure  ;  unless, 

as  with  the  proverb, 
You  mean  to  make  the  choice  of  your  own 

gallows. 
Clay.  Nay,  then  all's  well :  hearing  your 

news,  Ball  Puppy, 
You  ha'  brought  from  Paddington,  I  e'en 

stole  home  here, 
And  thought  to  hide  me  in  the  barn  e'er 

since. 
Pup.  O  wonderful !  and  news  was  brought 

us  here, 

You  were  at  Pancridge  ready  to  be  married. 
Clay.  No,  faith,  I  ne'er  was  further  than 

the  barn. 

Dame  T.  Haste,  Puppy,  call  forth  Mis 
tress  Dido  Wispe, 

My  lady's  gentlewoman,  to  her  lady ; 
And  call  yourself  forth,  and  a  couple  of 

maids, 

To  wait  upon  me  :  we  are  all  undone, 
My  lady  is  undone,  her  fine  young  son, 
The  squire,  is  got  away. 

Lady  T.  Haste,  haste,  good  valentine. 
Dame  T.  And  you,  John  Clay,  you  are 

undone  too  !  all ! 

My  husband  is  undone  by  a  true  key, 
But  a  false  token  ;  and  myself's  undone, 
By  parting  with   my  daughter,  who'll  be 

married 

To  somebody  that  she  should  not,  if  we 
haste  not.  [Exeunt 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  l.~-The  Fields  near  Kentish 
Town. 

Enter  Squire  Tub  and  Pol  Martin. 

Tub.     I  pray  thee,  good   Pol  Martin 

shew  thy  diligence, 

And  faith  in  both  ;  get  her,  but  so  disguised 
The  canon  may  not  know  her,  and  leave 

me 
To  plot  the  rest :  I  will  expect  thee  here. 

[Exit 
Pol.  You  shall,   squire.     I'll  perform  i 

with  all  care, 
If  all  my  lady's  wardrobe  will   disguise 

her.— 
Come,  Mistress  Awdrey. 


Awd.  Is  the  squire  gone  ? 

Pol.  He'll  meet  us  by  and  by,  where  he 

appointed  ; 
ou  shall  be  brave  anon,   as  none  shall 

know  you.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— Kentish  Town. 
Enter  Clench,  Medlay,  Pan,  and  Scriben. 

Clench.  I  wonder  where  the  queen's  high 

constable  is. 

!  vear  they  ha'  made  'un  away. 
Med.  No,  zure  ;  the  justice 
Dare  not  conzent  to  that :  he'll  zee  'un 

forthcoming. 

Pan.  He  must,  vor  we  can  all  take  cor 
pulent  oath 
We  zaw  'un  go  in  there. 

Scri.  Ay,  upon  record  : 
The  clock  dropt  twelve  at  Maribone. 

Med.  You  are  right,  D'oge, 
Zet  down  to  a  minute ;    now  'tis  a'most 

vowre. 

Clench.  Here  comes  Squire  Tub. 
Scri.  And's  governor,  Master  Basket — 

Enter  Tub  and  Hilts. 

Hilts  ;  do  you  know  'un?  a  valiant  wise 

fellow, 
As  tall  a  man  on  his  hands  as  goes  on 

veet ! 

Bless  you,  Mass'  Basket. 
Hilts.  Thank  you,  good  D'oge. 
Tub.  Who's  that? 
Hilts.  D'oge  Scriben  the  great  writer, 

sir,  of  Chalcot. 
Tub.  And  who  the  rest  ? 
Hilts.  The  wisest  heads  o'  the  hundred. 
Medlay     the    joiner,     headborough     of 

Islington, 
Pan  of  Belsise,  and  Clench  the  leech  of 

Hamstead, 
The    high   constable's    counsel    here    of 

Finsbury. 
Tub.  Present  me  to  them,  Hilts,  Squire 

Tub  of  Totten. 
Hilts.  Wise    men   of  Finsbury,    make 

place  for  a  squire. 
I  bring  to    your    acquaintance    Tub    of 

Totten. 
Squire  Tub,  my  master,  loves  all  men  of 

virtue, 

And  longs,  as  one  would  zay,  till  he  be  one 
o'  you. 
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Clench.    His  worship's   welcun  to  our 

company : 

Would  it  were  wiser  for  'un  ! 
Pan.  Here  be  some  on  us 
Are  called  the  witty  men  over  a  hundred. 
Scri.  And  zome  a  thousand,  when  the 

muster-day  comes. 
Tub.  I  long,  as  my  man  Hilts  said,  and 

my  governor, 

To  be  adopt  in  your  society. 
Can  any  man  make  a  masque  here  in  this 

company  ? 

Pan.  A  masque  !  what's  that  ? 
Scri.  A  mumming  or  a  shew, 
With  vizards  and  fine  clothes. 

Clench.  A  disguise,  neighbour, 
Is  the  true  word.     There  stands  the  man 

can  do't,  sir ; 

Medlay  the  joiner,  In-and-in  of  Islington, 
The  only  man  at  a  disguise  in  Middlesex. 
Tub.  But  who  shall  write  it  ? 
Hilts.  Scriben,  the  great  writer. 
Scri.  He'll  do't  alone,  sir  ;  he  will  join 

with  no  man, 
Though    he    be    a  joiner,    in   design  he 

calls  it, 

He  must  be  sole  inventor.     In-and-in 
Draws  with  no  other  in's  project,  he  will 

tell  you, 

It  cannot  else  be  feasible,  or  conduce  r1 
Those  are  his  ruling  words  ;  pleaze  you  to 

hear 'un  ? 
Tub.    Yes,    Master    In-and-in,   I  have 

heard  of  you . 
Med.  I  can  do  nothing,  I. 
Clench.  He  can  do  all,  sir. 
Med.  They'll  tell  you  so. 
Tub.  I'd  have  a  toy  presented, 
A  Tale  of  a  Tub,  a  story  of  myself. 
You  can  express  a  Tub? 

Med.  If  it  conduce 
To  the  design,  whate'er  is  feasible. 
I  can  express  a  wash-house,  if  need  be, 
With  a  whole  pedigree  of  Tubs. 

Tub.  No,  one 
Will  be  enough  to  note  our  name    and 

family  ; 
Squire  Tub  of  Totten,   and  to  shew  my 

adventures 
This  very  day.     I'd  have  it  in  Tub's  Hall, 


At  Totten  Court,  my  lady  mother's  house  ; 
My  house,  indeed,  for  I  am  heir  to  it. 
Med.  If  I  might  see  the  place,  and  had 

surveyed  it, 

I  could  say  more  :  for  all  invention,  sir, 
Comes  by  degrees,    and  on  the  view  of 

nature  ; 

A  world  of  things  concur  to  the  design, 
Which  make  it  feasible,  if  art  conduce. 
Tub.   You  say  well,  witty    Master  In- 
and-in. 
How  long  have  you  studied  ingine  ? 

Med.  Since  I  first 
Joined,   or  did  in-lay  in  wit,  some  forty 

year. 
Tub.  A  pretty  time  ! — Basket,   go  you 

and  wait 

On  Master  In-and-in  to  Totten  Court, 
And  all  the  other  wise  masters  ;    shew 

them  the  hall, 
And  taste  the  language  of  the  buttery  to 

them. 

Let  them  see  all  the  tubs  about  the  house, 
That  can  raise  matter  till  I  come — which 

shall  be 
Within  an  hour  at  least. 

Clench.  It  will  be  glorious 
If  In-and-in  will  undertake  it,  sir  : 
He  has  a  monstrous  Medlay-wit  of   his 

own. 
Tub.    Spare  for    no    cost,    either    in 

boards  or  hoops, 
To  architect  your  tub :  have  you  ne'er  a 

cooper'2 
At   Lonaon  called  Vitruvius?     send    for 

him  : 
Or  old  John  Heywood,  call  him  to  you  to 

help. 
Scri.  He  scorns  the  motion,  trust  to  him 

alone.  \Exeunt  all  but  Tub. 

Enter  Lady  Tub,  Dame  Turfe,  Clay, 
Puppy,  and  Wispe. 

Lady  T.  O,  here's  the  squire !  you 
slipped  us  finely,  son. 

These  manners  to  your  mother  will  com 
mend  you  ; 

But  in  another  age,  not  this :  well, 
Tripoly, 


1  Feasible,  or  conduce. .]  Who  can  doubt  that 
these  were  favourite  words  of  Inigo's  ?  It  inter 
feres  with  Gifford's  "  unoffending  Jonson' 
theory  to  have  the  great  architect  satirized,  anc 
he  tries  to  make  the  reader  dwell  lightly  on  the 
passages  in  which  he  is  ridiculed.— F.  C. 
*  Have  you  ne'er  a  cooper 

At  London  called  Vitruvins  ?]     Here   Vitru- 
vius  would  seem  to  be  a  different  person  from 


Medlay  ;  and  yet  it  was  the  introduction  of  this 
name  which  gave  offence.  Jones  seems  to  have 
appropriated  as  many  names  to  himself  as  Her 
cules.  Old  John  Heywood,  to  whom  the  poet 
pays  an  oblique  compliment,  is  the  epigiamma- 
tist  whose  rude  wit  contributed  to  unbend  the 
ferocious  front  of  Henry  VIII.  He  was  among 
the  earliest  of  our  dramatic  writers,  and  is  en 
titled  to  some  commendation. 


SCENE  II.] 
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Your    father,    good    Sir   Peter,    rest    his 

bones, 
Would  not  have  done  this ;    where's  my 

huisher,  Martin, 
And  your  fair  Mistress  Awdrey? 

Tub.  I  not  see  them, 
No   creature  but   the  four  wise   masters 

here, 
Of  Finsbury  hundred,  came  to  cry  their 

constable, 
Who  they  do  say  is  lost. 

Dame  T.  My  husband  lost, 
And  my  fond  daughter  lost,    I  fear   me 

too  ! 
Where  is  your  gentleman,  madam?  poor 

John  Clay, 

Thou  hast  lost  thy  Awdrey. 
Clay.  I  have  lost  my  wits, 
My  little  wits,   good  mother ;   I  am  dis 
tracted. 
Pup.  And  I  have  lost  my  mistress,  Dido 

Wispe, 

Who  frowns  upon  her  Puppy,  Hannibal. 
Loss,  loss  on  every  side  !  a  public  loss  ! 
Loss  of  my  master  1  loss  of  his  daughter  ! 

loss 
Of  favour,  friends,    my  mistress  1  loss  of 

alll 

Enter  Turfe  and  Preamble. 

Pre.  What  cry  is  this? 

Turfe.  My  man  speaks  of  some  loss. 

Pup.    My  master's  found  !    good  luck, 

an't  be  thy  will, 
Light  on  us  all. 

Dame  T.  O  husband,  are  you  alive  ! 
They  said  you  were  lost. 

Turfe.     Where's      Justice      Bramble's 

clerk  ? 
Had  he  the  money  that  I  sent  for  ? 

Dame  T.  Yes, 

Two  hours  ago,  two  fifty  pounds  in  silver, 
And  Awdrey  too. 

Turfe.   Why  Awdrey?   who    sent   for 

her? 
Dame  T.  You,  Master  Turfe,  the  fellow 

said. 

Turfe.  He  lied. 
I    am    cozened,    robbed,   undone :   your 

man's  a  thief, 
And  run  away  with  my  daughter,  Master 

Bramble, 
And  with  my  money. 


1  Nay  then — set  cock-a-hoop.]  A  phrase  de 
noting  the  excess  of  mirth  and  jollity ;  but  of 
doubtful  derivation.  The  received  opinion 


Lady   T.    Neighbour  Turfe,    have  pa 
tience  ; 
I   can  assure    you  that  your   daughter's 

safe, 

But  for  the  monies  I  know  nothing  of. 
Turfe.  My  money  is  my  daughter,  and 

my  daughter 
She  is  my  money,  madam. 

Pre.  I  do  wonder 

Your  ladyship  comes  to  know  anything 
In  these  affairs. 

Lady  T.  Yes,  Justice  Preamble, 
I  met  the  maiden  in  the  fields  by  chance, 
In  the  squire's  company,  my  son  :  how  he 
Lighted  upon  her  himself  best  can  tell. 
Tub.     I    intercepted    her    as    coming 

hither 
To  her  father,  who  sent  for  her  by  Miles 

Metaphor, 
Justice   Preamble's  clerk.     And  had  your 

ladyship 
Not  hindered  it,  I  had  paid  fine  Master 

Justice 

For  his    young  warrant,    and    new  pur 
suivant, 

He  served  it  by  this  morning. 
Pre.  Know  you  that,  sir? 
Lady  T.  You   told  me,  squire,  a  quite 

other  tale, 
But  I  believed  you  not ;  which  made  me 

send 

Awdrey  another  way  by  my  Pol  Martin, 
And  take  my   journey  back  to   Kentish 

Town, 
Where  we  found  John  Clay  hidden  in  the 

barn, 
To  scape  the   hue  and    cry ;    and    here 

he  is. 
Turfe.  John  Clay  agen  !  nay   then — set 

cock-a-hoop  :l 
I  have  lost  no  daughter,   nor  no  money, 

justice. 
John  Clay  shall  pay  :  I'll  look  to  you  now, 

John. 
Vaith,  out  it  must,  as  good  at  night  as 

morning. 

I  am  e'en  as  vull  as  a  piper's  bag  with  joy, 
Or  a  great  gun  upon  carnation  day. 
I  could  weep  lion's  tears  to  see  you,  John  : 
'Tis  but  two  vifty  pounds  I  have  ventured 

for  you, 
But  now  I  have  you  you  shall  pay  whole 

hundred. 


seems  to  be  that  it  had  birth  from  the  practice  of 
laying,  on  extraordinary  occasions  of  festivity, 


the  cock 
letting  t 


1,  and 
ale"  flow  without  intermission.      I 


suspect   that   it   had   a  more   dignified   origin. 
[See  Jonson's  English  Grammar,  chap.  vi. 
vol.  iii.— F.  C] 
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[ACT  v. 


Run  from  your  burroughs,  son  !  faith,  e'en 

be  hanged. 
An  you  once  earth  yourself,  John,  in  the 

barn, 
I  have  no  daughter  vor    you:  who   did 

verret  'un  ? 
Dame  T.  My  lady's  son,  the  squire  here, 

vetched  'un  out. 

Puppy  had  put  us  all  in  such  a  vright, 
We  thought  the  devil  was  in  the  barn;  and 

nobody 
Durst  venture  on  'un. 

Turfe.  I  am  now  resolved 
Who  shall  have  my  daughter. 
Dame  T.  Who  ? 
Turfe.  He  best  deserves  her. 
Here  comes  the  vicar. — 

Enter  Sir  Hugh. 

Canon  Hugh,  we  have  vound 
John  Clay  agen  !   the  matter's  all  come 

round. 
Hugh.  Is  Metaphor  returned  yet  ? 

[Aside  to  Pre. 
Pre.  All  is  turned 

Here  to  confusion,  we  have  lost  our  plot ; 
I  fear  my  man  is  run  away  with  the  money, 
And  Clay  is  found,  in  whom  old  Turfe  is 

sure 

To  save  his  stake. 

Hugh.  What  shall  we  do  then,  justice  ? 
Pre.  The  bride  was  met  in  the  young 

squire's  hands. 

Hugh.  And  what's  become  of  her  ? 
Pre.  None  here  can  tell. 
Tub.  Was  not  my  mother's  man,  Pol 

Martin,  with  you, 

And  a  strange  gentlewoman  in  his  com 
pany, 

Of  late  here,  canon? 
Hugh.  Yes,  and  I  dispatched  them. 
Tub.   Dispatched  them  !    how   do  you 

mean? 

Hugh.  Why,  married  them, 
As  they  desired,  but  now. 
Tub.  And  do  you  know 
What  you  have  done,  Sir  Hugh  ? 
Hugh.  No  harm,  I  hope. 
Tub.  You  have  ended  all  the  quarrel : 

Awdrey  is  married. 
Lady  T.  Married  !  to  whom  ? 
Turfe.  My  daughter  Awdrey  married, 
And  she  not  know  of  it ! 
Dame  T.  Nor  her  father  or  mother ! 
Lady  T.  Whom  hath  she  married? 
Tub.  Your  Pol  Martin,  madam ; 
A  groom  was  never  dreamt  of. 
Turfe.  Is  he  a  man  ? 


Lady  T.  That  he  is,  Turfe,  and  a  gentle 
man  I  have  made  him. 
Dame  T.  Nay,  an  he  be  a  gentleman, 

let  her  shift. 
Hugh.   She  was  so  brave,   I  knew  her 

not,  I  swear ; 

And  yet  I  married  her  by  her  own  name : 
But  she  was  so  disguised,  so  lady-like, 
I  think  she  did  not  know  herself  the  while! 
I  married  them  as  a  mere  pair  of  strangers, 
And  they  gave  out  themselves  for  such. 

Lady  T.  I  wish  them 
Much  joy,  as  they  have  given  me  heart's  ease. 
Tub.  Then,  madam,  I'll  entreat  you  now 

remit 

Your  jealousy  of  me ;  and  please  to  take 
All  this  good  company  home  with  you  to 

supper : 

We'll  have  a  merry  night  of  it,  and  laugh. 
Lady  T.  A  right  good  motion,  squire, 

which  I  yield  to  ; 
And  thank  them  to  accept  it. — Neighbour 

Turfe, 
I'll  have  you  merry,  and  your  wife ;  and 

S3U, 
ugh,  be  pardoned  this  your  happy 
error, 
By   Justice    Preamble,   your    friend    and 

patron. 

Pre.  If  the  young  squire  can  pardon  it, 
I  do.     {Exeunt  all  but  Puppy,  Wispe, 

and  Hugh. 
Pup.  Stay,   my  dear  Dido  ;  and,  good 

vicar  Hugh, 
We  have  a  business  with  you ;  in  short, 

this: 

If  you  dare  knit  another  pair  of  strangers, 
Dido  of  Carthage,  and  her  countryman, 
Stout  Hannibal  stands  to't.     I  have  asked 

consent, 

And  she  hath  granted. 
Hugh.  But  saith  Dido  so  ? 
Wispe.    From  what   Ball  Hanny  hath 

said  I  dare  not  go. 
Hugh.  Come  in  then,  I'll  dispatch  you : 

a  good  supper 
Would  not  be  lost,  good  company,  good 

discourse  ; 

But  above  all,  where  wit  hath  any  source. 
[Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.— Totten  Court. 

Before  the  House. 

Enter  Pol  Martin,  Awdrey,  Tub,  Lady 
Tub,  Preamble,  Turfe,  Dame  Turfe, 
and  Clay. 

Pol.  After  the  hoping  of  your  pardon, 
madam, 
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For    many    faults    committed,    here    my 

wife 
And    I    do    stand   expecting   your    mild 

doom. 
Lady  T.  I  wish  thee  joy,   Pol  Martin ; 

and  thy  wife 
As  much,  Mistress  Pol  Martin.   Thou  hast 

tricked  her 

Up  very  fine,  methinks. 
Pol.  For  that  I  made 
Bold  with  your  ladyship's  wardrobe,  but 

have  trespassed 

Within  the  limits  of  your  leave — I  hope. 
Lady  T.  I  give  her  what  she  wears ;  I 

know  all  women 
Love  to  be  fine:  thou  hast  deserved  it  of 

me; 
/  am  extremely  pleased   with   thy  good 

fortune. 
Welcome,  good   Justice   Preamble ;   and 

Turfe, 
Look  merrily  on  your  daughter :  she  has 

married 
A  gentleman. 

Turfe.  So  methinks.     I  dare  not  touch 

her, 
She  is  so  fine;  yet  I  will  say  God  bless 

her  1 
Dame  T.  And  I  too,  my  fine  daughter ! 

I  could  love  her 

Now  twice  as  well  as  if  Clay  had  her. 
Tub.  Come,  come,  my  mother  is  pleased; 

I  pardon  all : 

Pol  Martin,  in  and  wait  upon  my  lady. 
Welcome,    good    guests !   see  supper  be 

served  in, 
With   all   the   plenty    of  the  house  and 

worship. 

I  must  confer  with  Master  In-and-in 
About  some  alterations  in  my  masque : 
Send  Hilts  out  to  me ;  bid  him  bring  the 

council 
Of  Finsbury  hither.  [Exeunt  all  but  Tub.  j 

I'll  have  such  a  night 

Shall  make  the  name  of  Totten  Court  im 
mortal, 
And  be  recorded  to  posterity.1 — 


1  Here  the  Tale  of  a  Tub  ended  when  it 
was  presented  on  the  stage  and  before  the  Court. 
It  appears  from  the  memorandums  of  Sir  Henry 
Herbert,  that  Inigo  Jones  took  exception  at  the 
introduction  of  the  masque,  which  he  con 
sidered,  and,  as  it  should  seem,  with  justice,  as 
A  reflection  on  himself ;  and  that  he  had  interest 
enough  with  the  Chamberlain  to  procure  its  re 
moval.  Inigo  and  Jonson  were  now  at  enmity, 
and  the  motive  is  sufficiently  apparent  from  this 
ridiculous  interlude,  in  which  the  former  is 
charged  with  assuming  more  than  his  due  share 


Enter  Medlay,  Clench,  Pan,  and  Scriben. 

0  Master  In-and-in  !    what    have    you 

done? 

Med.  Surveyed  the  place,  sir,   and  de 
signed  the  ground, 

Or  stand-still  of  the  work  :  and  this  it  is. 
First,  I  have  fixed  in  the  earth  a  tub, 
And  an  old  tub,  like  a  saltpetre  tub, 
Preluding  by  your  father's  name,  Sir  Peter, 
And  the  antiquity  of    your    house    and 

family, 
Original  from  salt-petre. 

Tub.  Good,  i'faith, 
You  have    shewn  reading  and   antiquity 

here,  sir. 

Med.  I  have  a  little  knowledge  in  de 
sign, 

Which  I  can  vary,  sir,  to  infinite. 
Tub.  Ad  infinitum,  sir,  you  mean. 
Med.  I  do, 

1  stand  not  on  my  Latin ;  I'll  invent, 

But  I  must  be  alone  then,  joined  with  no 

man: 

This  we  do  call  the  stand-still  of  our  work. 
Tub.  Who  are  those  We  you  now  joined 

to  yourself? 
Med.  I  mean  myself  still  in  the  plural 

number. 

And  out  of  this  we  raise  Our  Tale  of  a  Tub. 
Tub.  No,  Master  In-and-in,  My  Tale  of 

a  Tub, 

By  your  leave ;  I  am  Tub,  the  Tale's  of  me, 
And  my  adventures  !    I  am  Squire  Tub, 
Subjectumfabulce. 
Med.  But  I  the  author. 
Tub.  The  workman,  sir,  the  artificer ;  I 

grant  you. 
So  Skelton-laureat   was  of  Elinour  Rum- 

ming, 

But  she  the  subject  of  the  rout  and  tun 
ning.2 
Clench.  He  has  put  you  to  it,  neighbour 

In-and-in. 
Pan.  Do  not  dispute  with  him ;  he  still 

will  win 
That  pays  for  all. 


of  the  merit  of  the  poetical  productions  which  he 
was  employed  to  adorn. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  those  who  had  the 
care  of  Jonson's  papers,  or  rather  the  possession 
(for  care  of  them  they  had  not),  should  hav« 
preserved  what  the  poet  himself  had  notoriously 
thrown  aside,  and  perpetuated  the  memory  of 
this  foolish  dispute. 

2  Alluding  to  that  old  piece  of  ribaldry,  "The 
tunnying  of  Elynour  Humming  (the  ale-wife  of 
Sothray) :  Per  Skelton  laureate." 


A  TALE  OF  A  TUB. 


[ACT  V. 


Scri.  Are  you  revised  o'  that  ? 
A  man  may  have  wit,  and  yet  put  off  his  hat. 
Med.  Now,  sir,  this  Tub  I  will  have  capt 

with  paper, 

A  fine  oiled  lanthorn  paper  that  we  use. 
Pan.    Yes,    every   barber,    every  cutler 

has  it. 
Med.  Which  in  it  doth  contain  the  light 

to  the  business ; 
And  shall  with  the  very  vapour  of   the 

candle 

Drive  all  the  motions  of  our  matter  about, 
As  we  present  them.  For  example,  first, 

The  worshipful  Lady  Tub 

Tub.  Right  worshipful, 
I  pray  you,  I  am  worshipful  myself. 
Med.  Your  squireship's  mother  passeth 

by  (her  huisher, 

Master  Pol  Martin,  bareheaded  before  her) 
In  her  velvet  gown. 

Tub.  But  how  shall  the  spectators, 
As  it  might  be  I,  or  Hilts,  know  'tis  my 

mother, 

Or  that  Pol  Martin  there,  that  walks  be 
fore  her  ? 
Med.  O,  we  do  nothing  if  we  clear  not 

that. 
Clench.  You  have  seen  none  of  his  works, 

sir! 

Pan.  All  the  postures 
Of  the  trained  bands  of  the  country. 
Scri.  All  their  colours. 
Pan.  And  all  their  captains. 
Clench.  All  the  cries  of  the  city, 
And  all  the  trades  in  their  habits. 

Scri.  He  has 

His  whistle  of  command,  seat  of  authority, 
And  virge  to  interpret,  tipt  with  silver,  sir  ; 
You  know  not  him. 

Tub.  Well,  I  will  leave  all  to  him. 
Med.  Give  me  the  brief  of  your  subject.1 

Leave  the  whole 
State  of  the  thing  to  me. 

Enter  Hilts. 

Hilts.  Supper  is  ready,  sir, 
My  lady  calls  for  you. 

Tub.  I'll  send  it  you  in  writing. 

Med.  Sir,  I  will  render  feasible  and  facile 
What  you  expect. 

Tub.  Hilts,  be  it  your  care 
To  see  the  wise  of  Finsbury  made  welcome: 
Let  them  want  nothing.    Is  old  Rosin  sent 
for? 


Hilts.  He's  come  within.        [Exit  Tub. 

Scri.  Lord,  what  a  world  of  business 
The  squire  dispatches ! 

Med.  He's  a  learned  man  : 
I  think  there  are  but  vew  o'  the  inns  of 

court 
Or  the  inns  of  chancery  like  him. 

Clench.  Care  to  fit  'un  then.     [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.— The  same. 

A  Room  in  the  House. 
Enter  Black  Jack  and  Hilts. 

Jack.  Yonder 's  another  wedding,  Master 

Basket, 

Brought  in  by  Vicar  Hugh. 
Hilts.  What  are  they,  Jack  ? 
Jack.  The  high  constable's  man,   Ball 

Hanny,  and  Mistress  Wispe, 
Our  lady's  woman. 
Hilts.  And  are  the  table  merry? 
Jack.  There's  a  young  tile-maker  makes 

'em  all  laugh  ; 
He  will  not  eat  his  meat,  but  cries  at  the 

board 
He  shall  be  hanged. 

Hilts.  He  has  lost  his  wench  already: 
As  good  be  hanged. 

Jack.  Was  she  that  is  Pol  Martin, 
Our  fellow's  mistress,  wench  to  that  sneak- 
John? 
Hilts.    I'   faith,    Black  Jack,  he  should 

have  been  her  bridegroom  : 
But  I  must  go  to  wait  on  my  wise  masters. 
Jack,  you  shall  wait  ou  me,  and  see  the 

masque  anon  ; 
I  am  half  lord -chamberlain  in  my  master's 

absence. 
Jack.  Shall  we  have  a  masque?    who 

makes  it  ? 
Hilts.  In-and-in, 

The  maker  of  Islington :  come,  go  with  me 
To  the  sage  sentences  of  Finsbury. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  V.— Another  Room  in  the  same, 
•with  a  curtain  drawn  across  it. 

Enter  Tub,  followed  by  two  Grooms,  with 
chairs,  &>c.  and  Rosin  and  his  two  Boys. 

i  Groom.  Come,  give   us  in  the  great 

chair  for  my  lady, 

And   set  it  there ;    and   this    for  Justice 
Brambles, 


'  Give  me  the  brief  of^your  subject.]  i.e.,  the 
ab-'ract.  So  the  word  is  used  by  Shakspeare 
mid  others : 


"  There  is  a  briej how  many  sports  are  Hpe, 
Make  choice,"  &c. 

Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 


tCENE  V.] 


A  TALE  OF  A  TUB. 


a  Groom.  This  for  the  squire  my  master, 
on  the  right  hand. 

1  Groom.  And  this  for  the  high  con 
stable. 

2  Groom.  This  his  wife. 

i  Groom.  Then  for  the  bride  and  bride 
groom  here,  Pol  Martin. 

8  Groom.  And  She  Pol  Martin  at  my 
lady's  feet. 

I  Groom.  Right. 

a  Groom.  And  beside  them  Master  Han 
nibal  Puppy. 

1  Groom.  And  his  She-Puppy,  Mistress 
Wispe  that  was  : 

Here's  all  are  in  the  note. 

2  Groom.  No,  master  vicar ; 
The  petty  Canon  Hugh. 

i  Groom.  And  cast-by  Clay: 
There  they  are  all 

Tub.  Then  cry  a  hall!  a  hall  fl 
Tis  merry  in  Tottenham-hall,  when  beards 

wag  all : 

Come,  father  Rosin,  with  your  fiddle  now, 

And  two  tall  toters ;  flourish  to  the  masque. 

[Loud  music. 

Enter  Preamble,  Lady  Tub,  Turfe,  Dame 
Turfe,  Pol  Martin,  Awdrey,  Puppy, 
Wispe,  Hugh,  Clay  ;  all  take  their 
seats.  Hilts  waits  on  the  by. 

Lady  T.  Neighbours  all,  welcome  !  Now 

doth  Totten-hall 
Shew  like  a  court ;  and  hence  shall  first  be 

called  so. 

Your  witty  short  confession,  master  vicar, 
Within  hath  been  the  prologue,  and  hath 

opened 


Much  to  my  son's  device,  his  Tale  of  a 

Tub. 
Tub.  Let  my  masque  shew  itself,  and 

In-and-in, 

The  architect,  appear :  I  hear  the  whistle. 
Hilts.  Peace! 

Medlay  appears  above  the  curtain. 

Med.   "  Thus  rise  I  first  in  my  light  linen 

breeches, 

To  run  the  meaning  over  in  short  speeches. 
Here  is  a  Tub,  a  Tub  of  Totten  Court, 
An  ancient  Tub  has  called  you  to  this 

sport : 

His  father  was  a  knight,  the  rich  Sir  Peter, 
Who  got  his  wealth  by  a  Tub,  and  by  salt 
petre  ; 

And  left  all  to  his  Lady  Tub,  the  mother 
Of  this  bold  Squire  Tub,  and  to  no  other. 
Now  of  this  Tub  and's  deeds,  not  done  in 

ale, 

Observe,  and  you  shall  see  the  very  Tale. 
\JHe  draws  the  curtain  and  discovers 
the  top  of  the  Tub. 

THE  FIRST  MOTION.' 

Med.  ' '  Here  Canon  Hugh  first  brings  to 
Totten-hall 

The  high  constable's  council,  tells  the 
squire  all ; 

Which,  though  discovered,  give  the  devil 
his  due, 

The  wise  of  Finsbury  do  still  pursue. 

Then  with  the  justice  doth  he  counter 
plot, 

And  his  clerk  Metaphor,  to  cut  that  knot ; 


1  A  hall!  a  kail!}  The  usual  exclamation  at 
masques,  &c.,  to  make  room  for  the  dancers. 
The  next  line  is  borrowed  from  the  old  song, 
"  'Tis  merry,"  &c.,  which  is  chanted  with  such 
glee  by  Justice  Silence. 

2  The  first  motion.]    The  puppets  were  pro 
bably  drest  or  coloured  so  as  to  resemble  their 
respective  originals  :  from  the  description  of  the 
show  given  in  a  former  page,  it  seems  to  have 
been  a  rude  imitation  of  the  Ombres  Chinoises, 
in  which  the  fantoccini  were   represented   on 
sliders  of  oiled  paper.     Medlay  must  be  under 
stood  to  play  them,  in  conformity  with  the  de 
scription.* 

It    argues    somewhat    of   a    querulous    and 
•waspish  disposition  in  Inigo  Jones  to  raise  so 


loud  an  outcry  (for  he  had  appealed  to  the 
court)  on  this  occasion.  For  aught  that  ap 
pears,  he  might  have  passed  unnoticed,  and 
Medlay  and  his  Motions  been  trusted  to  the 
patience  of  the  usual  audience,  without  any 
essential  injury  to  his  reputation.  If  Jonson 
really  had  any  object  in  view  in  this  dull 
repetition,  it  could  only  be  that  of  turning  the 
whole  play  to  a  jest.  A  jest  indeed  it  is, 
made  up,  as  he  says  himself,  "of  old  records, 
antique  proverbs,"  and  verbal  witticisms  on 
names,  &c. 

From  the  marginal  notes  of  the  old  copy,  it  ap 
pears  that  Father  Rosin  and  his  two  boys  played  ' 

a  loud  strain"  between  every  Motion,  and  that 
Basket  Hilts  gave  them  the  signal  to  stop. 


*  [Bacon,  in  Essay  xxxvii.,  uses  the  word 
Motions  in  the  precise  sense  of  Ombres  Chi- 
noises.  "  Let  the  masquers,  or  any  other  that 
ve  to  come  down  from  the  scene,  have  some 

VOL.  II. 


motions  upon  the  scene  itself  before  their  coming 
down  ;  for  it  draws  the  eye  strangely,  and  make* 
it  with  great  pleasure  to  desire  to  see  that  it 
cannot  perfectly  discern." — F.  C] 


A  TALE  OF  A  TUB. 


[ACT  v. 


Whilst  Lady  Tub,  in  her  sad  velvet  gown, 

Missing  her  son,  doth  seek  him  up  and 

down." 

Tub.  With  her  Pol  Martin  bare  before 

her. 
Med.  Yes, 

"  I  have  exprest  it  here  in  figure,  and  Mis 
tress  Wispe,  her  woman,  holding  up 
her  train." 

Tub.  In  the  next  page  report  your  second 
strain. 

THE  SECOND  MOTION. 

Med.    ' '  Here  the  high  constable  and 

sages  walk 
To  church ;  the  dame,  the  daughter,  bride- 
maids  talk 

Of  wedding-business ;  till  a  fellow  in  comes, 
Relates  the  robbery  of  one  Captain  Thums : 
Chargeth  the  bridegroom  with  it,  troubles 

all, 
And  gets  the  bride  ;  who  in  the  hands  doth 

fall 

Of  the  bold  squire  ;  but  thence  soon  is  ta'en 
By  the  sly  justice  and  his  clerk  profane, 
In  shape  of  pursuivant  ;  which  he  not  long 
Holds,  but  betrays  all  with  his  trembling 

tongue:  . 
As  truth  will  break  out  and  shew " 

Tub.  O  thou  hast  made  him  kneel  there 

in  a  corner, 
I  see  now :  there's  a  simple  honour  for  you, 

Hilts ! 
Hilts.  Did  I  not  make  him  to  confess  all 

to  you? 
Tub.  True,    In-and-in  hath  done  you 

right,  you  see— 

Thy  third,  I  pray  thee,  witty  In-and-in. 
Clench.  The  squire  commends  'un  ;  he 

doth  like  all  well. 
Pan.  He  cannot  choose :   this  is  gear 

made  to  sell. 

THE  THIRD  MOTION. 

Med.  ' '  The  careful  constable  here  droop 
ing  comes 

In  his  deluded  search  of  Captain  Thums. 

Puppy  brings  word  his  daughter's  run  away 

With  the  tall  serving-man,  he  frights  groom 
Clay 

Out  of  his  wits.  Returneth  then  the 
squire, 

Mocks  all  their  pains,  and  gives  fame  out 
a  liar, 

For  falsely  charging  Clay,  when  'twas  the 
plot 


Of  subtle  Bramble,  who  had  Awdrey  got 

Into  his  hand  by  this  winding  device. 

The  father  makes  a  rescue  in  a  trice  : 

And  with  his  daughter,  like  St.  George  on 
foot, 

Comes  home  triumphing  to  his  dear  heart- 
root, 

And  tells  the  Lady  Tub,  whom  he  meets 
there, 

Of  her  son's  courtesies,  the  bachelor, 

Whose  words  had  made  'em  fall  the  hue 
and  cry. 

When  Captain  Thums  coming  to  ask  him 
why 

He  had  so  done ;  he  cannot  yield  him 
cause: 

But  so  he  runs  his  neck  into  the  laws. 

THE  FOURTH  MOTION. 

Med.  The  laws,  who  have  a  noose  to 

crack  his  neck, 
As  Justice  Bramble  tells  him,  who  doth 

peck 
A  hundred  pound  out  of  his  purse,  that 

comes 
Like  his    teeth  from  him  unto  Captain 

Thums. 

Thums  is  the  vicar  in  a  false  disguise ; 
And  employs  Metaphor  to  fetch  this  prize. 
Who  tells  the  secret  unto  Basket  Hilts, 
For    fear  of  beating.     This    the  squire 

quilts 

Within  his  cap ;  and  bids  him  but  purloin 
The  wench  for  him  ;  they  two  shall  share 

the  coin. 

Which  the  sage  lady  in  her  'foresaid  gown, 
Breaks  off,  returning  unto  Kentish  Town, 
To  seek  her  Wispe;  taking  the  squire 

along, 
Who  finds  Clay  John,  as  hidden  in  straw 

throng." 

Hilts.  O  how  am  I  beholden  to  the  in 
ventor, 
That  would  not  on  record   against   me 

enter, 

My  slackness  here  to  enter  in  the  barn, 
Well,  In-and-in,  1  see  thou  canst  discern  ! 
Tub.  On  with  your  last,  and  come  to  a 
conclusion. 


THE  FIFTH  MOTION. 
Med.    "The  last  is  known,  and  needs 

but  small  infusion 
Into  your  memories,  by  leaving  in 
These  figures  as  you  sit.     I,  In-and-in, 
Present  you  with  the  show :  first,  of  a  Lady 
Tub,   and  her  son,  of  whom  this  masque 
here  made  I. 


THE  EPILOGUE.] 


A  TALE  OF  A  TUB. 
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Then  bridegroom  Pol,  and  Mistress  Pol 

the  bride, 
With  the  sub-couple  who  sit  them  beside." 

Tub.  That  only  verse  I  altered  for  the 

better, 

Rvfyovia.  gratid. 
Med.    Then  Justice  Bramble,  with  Sir 

Hugh  the  canon: 
And  the  bride's  parents,  which  I  will  not 

stan'  on, 

Or  the  lost  Clay,  with  the  recovered  Miles: 
Who  thus  unto  his  master  him  reconciles, 
On  the  squire's  word,  to  pay  old  Turfe  his 

club, 
And  so  doth  end  our  TALE  HERE  OF  A 

TUB.1  [Exeunt. 


THE  EPILOGUE. 

BY  SQUIRE  TUB. 

This  tale  of  me,  the  Tub  of  Totten  Court, 
A  poet  first  invented  for  your  sport. 


Wherein  the  fortune  of  most  empty  tubs, 
Rolling  in  love,  are  shewn;  and  with  what 

rubs 
We  are  commonly  encountered :  when  the 


1  plot  in 


thit. 


wit 

Of  the  whole  hundred  so 
Our  petty  Canon's  forked  plot  in  chief, 
Sly  justice'  arts,  with  the  high  constable's 

brief 
And  brag  commands;  my  lady  mother's 

care, 
And  her  Pol  Martin's  fortune ;   with  the 

rare 
Fate  of  poor  John,   thus  tumbled  in  the 

cask; 
Got    In-and-in    to    give    it    you    in    a 

masque : 
That  you  be  pleased,  who  come  to  see  a 

play, 
With  those  that  hear,  and  mark  not  what 

we  say. 

Wherein  the  poet's  fortune  is,  I  fear, 
Still    to    be    early    up,    but    ne'er    the 

near. 


1  "  When  this  play  was  written  or  acted  (if  it 
was  ever  acted),  there  is  nothing  that  will  assist 
us  to  determine." — This  was  written  before  the 
discovery  of  Sir  Henry  Herbert's  official  papers, 
in  which  two  distinct  notices  of  this  play  appear : 
'  Whatever  may  be  its  faults  or  beauties,  they 
are  equally  passed  over  in  silence  by  contempo 
rary  writers  :  no  one  hath  either  praised  or  cen 
sured  it.  We  may  yet  suppose  it  to  be  one  of 
those  pieces  which  Mr.  Dryden  hath  called 
Jonson's  dotages.  The  Tale  of  a  Tub  is  by  no 
means  equal  to  The  Fox  or  Silent  Woman; 
but  there  is  sufficient  discrimination  and  con 
sistency  of  character,  with  propriety  of  senti 
ment  and  expression,  to  mark  the  hand  of  a 
master.  The  poet,  in  showing 

ivhat  different  things 

The    otes  of  clowns  are  from  the  courts  of 
kings, 

accommodated  his  diction  to  the  fable,  and  may 
be  said  to  have  purposely  underwritten  himself. 


I  would  speak  of  it  as  Cicero  does  of  his  Para 
doxes  :  "  Non  est,  ut  in  arce  poni  possit  quasi 
ilia  Minerva  Phidia :  sed  tamen,  ut  tx  eadem 
officina  exisse  appareat*  " — WHAL. 

My  predecessor  is  sufficiently  complimentary 
to  this  play,  and  yet  he  has  not  noticed  the  per 
plexities  and  distresses  of  Master  High  Con 
stable  Turfe  and  his  intended  son-in-law,  which 
are  accumulated  upon  their  unfortunate  heads 
with  an  effect  truly  comic.  The  Tale  of  a  Tub 
was  performed  at  Court  on  the  i6th  of  January, 
i634,and,  to  use  Sir  Henry  Herbert's  words,  "not 
likte. "  But  Jonson  was  less  to  blame  in  this 
than  his  royal  master.  The  play  was  not  adapted 
to  the  meridian  of  a  Court,  and  Jonson  might 
have  addressed  Charles  as  Antiphanes  did 
Alexander  the  Great,  upon  a  similar  occasion,  and 
told  him  that  "the  fault  lay  more  in  his  Majesty's 
not  being  acquainted  with  the  humours  and  pur 
suits  of  the  vulgar,  than  in  any  deficiency  of 
fidelity  in  the  description  of  them," 


The  Sad  Shepherd ;  or,  a  Tale  of 
Robin  Hood. 


THE  SAD  SHEPHERD.]  This  exquisite  fragment  first  appeared  in  the  folio,  1641 .  It 
was  evidently  the  author's  last  work  for  the  stage  ;  and  it  is  commonly  said  that  he  left 
it  unfinished.  Either  the  palsy  had  remitted  its  hold  upon  his  faculties,  or  (to  use  a  trite 
expression),  like  a  dying  taper,  he  had  collected  all  his  powers  for  one  bright  blaze 
before  they  sunk  for  ever  ;  for  the  Tale  of  Robin  Hood  is  replete  with  beauties  of  every 
kind,  and  may  securely  challenge  not  only  the  comparison  "  with  Sicily  and  Greece," 
(claimed  for  it  by  the  author),  but  with  the  pastoral  fables  of  any  other  age  or  country. 

The  folio  has  this  motto  from  Virgil : 

Nee  erubuit  sylvas  habitare  Thaleia. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  "continue  and  complete  this  piece  "  by  Mr.  Waldron.  The 
effort,  though  bold,  was  laudable,  and  the  success  highly  honourable  to  his  talents  and 
ingenuity.  To  say  that  he  fell  short  of  Jonson  is  saying  nothing  to  his  discredit  ;  but, 
in  justice  to  the  modest  and  unpretending  continuator,  it  may  fairly  be  added,  that  there 
are  not  many  dramatic  writers  in  our  language  to  whose  compositions  the  powers  which 
he  has  displayed  in  his  Supplement,  will  be  found  to  be  very  unequal. 

[Had  Malone  or  Weber  been  the  author  of  Waldron's  Continuation  of  the  Sad 
Shepherd,  8vo,  1783,  it  would  have  been  spoken  of  by  Gifford  in  very  different  terms. 
By  the  side  of  Jonson's  rich  and  vigorous  verse  it  appears  as  feeble  and  languid  as  the 
slipslop  narrative  which  Earl  Stanhope  has  so  modestly  given  to  the  world  as  a  con 
tinuation  of  Macaulay. — F.C.] 


THE  ARGUMENT. 

ACT  I. 

Robin  Hood,  having  invited  all  the  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  of  the  vale  of  Belvoir 
to  a  feast  in  the  forest  of  Sherwood,  and  trusting  to  his  mistress,  Maid  Marian,  with  her 
woodmen,  to  kill  him  venison  against  the  day  :  having  left  the  like  charge  with  Friar 
Tuck,  his  chaplain  and  steward,  to  command  the  rest  of  his  merry  men  to  see  the  bower 
made  ready,  and  all  things  in  order  for  the  entertainment :  meeting  with  his  guests  at 
their  entrance  into  the  wood,  welcomes  and  conducts  them  to  his  bower.  Where,  by 
the  way,  he  receives  the  relation  of  the  SAD  SHEPHERD,  ^Eglamour,  who  is  falleji  into  a 
deep  melancholy  for  the  loss  of  his  beloved  Earine,  reported  to  have  been  drowned  in 
passing  over  the  Trent  some  few  days  before.  They  endeavour  in  what  they  can  to 
comfort  him  :  but  his  disease  having  taken  such  strong  root,  all  is  in  vain,  and  they  are 
forced  to  leave  him.  In  the  meantime,  Marian  is  come  from  hunting  with  the  hunts 
men,  where  the  lovers  interchangeably  express  their  loves.  Robin  Hood  inquires  if  she 
hunted  the  deer  at  force,  and  what  sport  he  made?  how  long  he  stood,  and  what  head 
he  bore?  All  which  is  briefly  answered,  with  a  relation  of  breaking  him  up,  and  the 
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raven  and  her  bone.  The  suspect  had  of  that  raven  to  be  Maudlin,  the  witch  of  Paple- 
wick,  whom  one  of  the  huntsmen  met  in  the  morning  at  the  rousing  of  the  deer,  and 
[which]  is  confirmed,  by  her  being  then  in  Robin  Hood's  kitchen,  in  the  chimney- 
corner,  broiling  the  same  bit  which  was  thrown  to  the  raven  at  the  quarry  or  fall  of  the 
deer.  Marian  being  gone  in  to  shew  the  deer  to  some  of  the  shepherdesses,  returns  in 
stantly  to  the  scene,  discontented  ;  sends  away  the  venison  she  had  killed  to  her  they 
call  the  witch  ;  quarrels  with  her  love  Robin  Hood,  abuseth  him  and  his  guests 
the  shepherds  ;  and  so  departs,  leaving  them  all  in  wonder  and  perplexity. 

ACT  II. 

The  witch  Maudlin  having  taken  the  shape  of  Marian  to  abuse  Robin  Hood  and  per 
plex  his  guests,  cometh  forth  with  her  daughter  Douce,  reporting  in  what  confusion  she 
had  left  them ;  defrauded  them  of  their  venison,  made  them  suspicious  each  of  the 
other ;  but  most  of  all  Robin  Hood  so  jealous  of  his  Marian,  as  she  hopes  no  effect  of 
love  would  ever  reconcile  them  ;  glorying  so  far  in  the  extent  of  her  mischief,  as  she 
confesseth  to  have  surprised  Earine,  stripped  her  of  her  garments  to  make  her  daughter 
appear  fine  at  this  feast  in  them  ;  and  to  have  shut  the  maiden  up  in  a  tree,  as  her  son's 
prize,  if  he  could  win  her  ;  or  his  prey,  if  he  would  force  her.  Her  son,  a  rude  bragging 
swineherd,  comes  to  the  tree  to  woo  her  (his  mother  and  sister  stepping  aside  to  over 
hear  him),  and  first  boasts  his  wealth  to  her,  and  his  possessions  ;  which  move  not. 
Then  he  presents  her  gifts  such  as  himself  is  taken  with,  but  she  utterly  shows  a  scorn 
and  loathing  both  of  him  and  them.  His  mother  is  angry,  rates  him,  instructs  him 
what  to  do  the  next  time,  and  persuades  her  daughter  to  show  herself  about  the  bower: 
tells  how  she  shall  know  her  mother  when  she  is  transformed  by  her  broidered  belt. 
Meanwhile,  the  young  shepherdess  Amie,  being  kist  by  Karolin,  Earine's  brother, 
falls  in  love  ;  but  knows  not  what  love  is  :  but  describes  her  disease  so  innocently,  that 
Marian  pities  her.  When  Robin  Hood  and  the  rest  of  his  guests  invited,  enter  to 
Marian,  upbraiding  her  with  sending  away  their  venison  to  Mother  Maudlin  by  Scath- 
lock,  which  she  denies  ;  Scathlock  affirms  it ;  but  seeing  his  mistress  weep,  and  to  for 
swear  it,  begins  to  doubt  his  own  understanding,  rather  than  affront  her  farther  ; 
which  makes  Robin  Hood  and  the  rest  to  examine  themselves  better.  But  Maudlin 
the  witch,  entering  like  herself,  comes  to  thank  her  for  her  bounty  :  at  which  Marian 
is  more  angry,  and  more  denies  the  deed.  Scathlock  enters,  tells  he  has  brought  it 
again,  and  delivered  it  to  the  cook.  The  witch  is  inwardly  vext  the  venison  is  so  re 
covered  from  her  by  the  rude  huntsman,  and  murmurs  and  curses  ;  bewitches  the  cook, 
mocks  poor  Amie  and  the  rest ;  discovereth  her  ill  nature,  and  is  a  means  of  reconciling 
them  all.  For  the  sage  shepherd  suspecteth  her  mischief,  if  she  be  not  prevented  :  and 
so  persuadeth  to  seize  on  her.  Whereupon  Robin  Hood  dispatcheth  out  his  woodmen 
to  hunt  and  take  her. 

ACT  III. 

Puck-hairy  discovereth  himself  in  the  forest,  and  discourseth  his  offices,  with  their 
necessities,  briefly  ;  after  which,  Douce  entering  in  the  habit  of  Earine,  is  pursued  by 
Karol ;  who  (mistaking  her  at  first  to  be  his  sister)  questions  her  how  she  came  by 
those  garments.  She  answers  by  her  mother's  gift.  The  Sad  Shepherd  coming  in  the 
while,  she  runs  away  affrighted,  and  leaves  Karol  suddenly.  ^Eglamour  thinking  it  to 
be  Earine's  ghost  he  saw,  falls  into  a  melancholic  expression  of  his  phant'sie  to  Karol, 
and  questions  him  sadly  about  that  point,  which  moves  compassion  in  Karol  of  his 
mistake  still.  When  Clarion  and  Lionel  enter  to  call  Karol  to  Amie,  Karol  reports  to 
them  ^Eglamour's  passion  with  much  regret.  Clarion  resolves  to  seek  him.  Karol  to 
return  with  Lionel.  By  the  way,  Douce  and  her  mother  (in  the  shape  of  Marian)  meet 
them,  and  would  divert  them,  affirming  Amie  to  be  recovered,  which  Lionel  wondered 
at  to  be  so  soon.  Robin  Hood  enters,  they  tell  him  the  relation  of  the  witch,  thinking 
her  to  be  Marian  ;  Robin  suspecting  her  to  be  Maudlin,  lays  hold  of  her  girdle  sud 
denly,  but  she  striving  to  get  free,  they  both  run  out,  and  he  returns  with  the  belt 
broken.  She  following  in  her  own  shape,  demanding  it,  but  at  a  distance,  as  fearing 
to  be  seized  upon  again  ;  and  seeing  she  cannot  recover  it,  falls  into  a  rage  and  cursing, 
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resolving  to  trust  to  her  old  arts,  which  she  calls  her  daughter  to  assist  in.  The 
shepherds,  content  with  this  discovery,  go  home  triumphing,  make  the  relation  to 
Marian.  Amie  is  gladded  with  the  sight  of  Karol,  &c.  In  the  meantime  enters 
Lorel,  with  purpose  to  ravish  Earine,  and  calling  her  forth  to  that  lewd  end,  he  by  the 
hearing  of  Clarion's  footing  is  staid,  and  forced  to  commit  her  hastily  to  the  tree  again  ; 
where  Clarion  coming  by,  and  hearing  a  voice  singing,  draws  near  unto  it ;  but 
^Eglamour  hearing  it  also,  and  knowing  it  to  be  Earine's,  falls  into  a  superstitious 
commendation  of  it,  as  being  an  angel's,  and  in  the  air  ;  when  Clarion  espies  a  hand 
put  forth  from  the  tree,  and  makes  towards  it,  leaving  ^Eglamour  to  his  wild  phant'sie, 
who  quitteth  the  place  :  and  Clarion  beginning  to  court  the  hand,  and  make  love  to  it, 
there  ariseth  a  mist  suddenly,  which  darkening  all  the  place,  Clarion  loseth  himself  and 
the  tree  where  Earine  is  inclosed,  lamenting  his  misfortune,  with  the  unknown  nymph's 
misery.  The  air  clearing,  enters  the  witch,  with  her  son  and  daughter,  tells  them  how 
she  had  caused  that  late  darkness,  to  free  Lorel  from  surprisal,  and  his  prey  from  being 
rescued  from  him  :  bids  him  look  to  her,  and  lock  her  up  more  carefully,  and  follow 
her,  to  assist  a  work  she  hath  in  hand  of  recovering  her  lost  girdle  ;  which  she  laments 
the  loss  of  with  cursings,  execrations,  wishing  confusion  to  their  feast  and  meeting, 
sends  her  son  and  daughter  to  gather  certain  simples  for  her  purpose,  and  bring  them 
to  her  dell.  This  Puck  hearing,  prevents,  and  shews  her  error  still.  The  huntsmen 
having  found  her  footing  follow  the  track,  and  prick  after  her.  She  gets  to  her  dell, 
and  takes  her  form.  Enter  [the  huntsmen],  Alken  has  spied  her  sitting  with  her 
spindle,  threads,  and  images.  They  are  eager  to  seize  her  presently,  but  Alken 
persuades  them  to  let  her  begin  her  charms,  which  they  do.  Her  son  and  daughter 
come  to  her ;  the  huntsmen  are  affrighted  as  they  see  her  work  go  forward.  And  over- 
hasty  to  apprehend  her,  she  escapeth  them  all  by  the  help  and  delusions  of  Puck. 


ENTER  THE  PROLOGUE. 

He  that  hath  feasted  you  these  forty  years,1 
And  fitted  fables  for  your  finer  ears, 
Although  at  first  he  scarce  could  hit  the  bore  ; 
Yet  you,  with  patience  harkening  more  and  more, 
At  length  have  grown  up  to  him,  and  made  known 
The  working  of  his  pen  is  now  your  own : 
He  prays  you  would  vouchsafe,  for  your  own  sake, 
To  hear  him  this  once  more,  but  sit  awake. 
And  though  he  now  present  you  with  such  wool, 
As  from  mere  English  flocks  his  muse  can  pull, 
He  hopes  when  it  is  made  up  into  cloth, 
Not  the  most  curious  head  here  will  be  loth 
To  wear  a  hood  of  it,  it  being  a  fleece, 
To  match,  or  those  of  Sicily  or  Greece.8 
His  scene  is  Sherwood,  and  his  play  a  Tale 
Of  Robin  Hood's  inviting  from  the  vale 

1  He  that  hath  feasted  you  these  forty  years,}  If  we  suppose  this  to  have  been  written  the  year 
before  the  poet's  death,  this  will  carry  up  the  commencement  of  his  dramatic  career  to  1595-6, 
and  we  know  from  Mr.  Henslowe's  memorandums  that  he  wrote  for  the  stage  at  that  early 
period. 

8  To  match,  or  those  of  Sicily  or  Greece.}  In  this  Jonson  is  echoed  by  Home  Tooke,  who 
was  one  of  his  warmest  and  steadiest  admirers,  and  whose  works  are  crowded  with  unnoticed 
quotations  from  him.  By  the  fleeces  of  Sicily  and  Greece  are  understood  the  pastoral  poems  of 
Theocritus,  Moschus,  and  Bion. 


r 
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Of  Belvoir,  all  the  shepherds  to  a  feast : 

Where,  by  the  casual  absence  of  one  guest, 

The  mirth  is  troubled  much,  and  in  one  man 

As  much  of  sadness  shewn  as  passion  can : 

The  sad  young  shepherd,  whom  we  here  present, 

Like  his  woes  figure,1  dark  and  discontent, 

[The  Sad  Shepherd  passeth  siknlly  over  the  stage. 

For  his  lost  love,  who  in  the  Trent  is  said 

To  have  miscarried  ;  'las !  what  knows  the  head3 

Of  a  calm  river,  whom  the  feet  have  drowned  ? — 

Hear  what  his  sorrows  are  ;  and  if  they  wound 

Your  gentle  breasts,  so  that  the  end  crown  all, 

Which  in  the  scope  of  one  day's  chance  may  fall ; 

Old  Trent  will  send  you  more  such  tales  as  these, 

And  shall  grow  young  again  as  one  doth  please. 

\Exitt  but  instantly  re-enters. 
But  here's  an  heresy  of  late  let  fall,3 

That  mirth  by  no  means  fits  a  Pastoral ; 

Such  say  so  who  can  make  none,  he  presumes  : 

Else  there's  no  scene  more  properly  assumes 

The  sock.     For  whence  can  sport  in  kind  arise, 

But  from  the  rural  routs  and  families  ? 

Safe  on  this  ground  then,  we  not  fear  to-day, 
To  tempt  your  laughter  by  our  rustic  play  ; 
Wherein  if  we  distaste,  or  be  cried  down, 
We  think  we  therefore  shall  not  leave  the  town ; 
Nor  that  the  fore-wits  that  would  draw  the  rest 

Unto  their  liking,  always  like  the  best. 

The  wise  and  knowing  critic  will  not  say, 

This  worst,  or  better  is,  before  he  weigh 

Whe'r  every  piece  be  perfect  in  the  kind  : 

And  then,  though  in  themselves  he  difference  find. 

Yet  if  the  place  require  it  where  they  stood, 

The  equal  fitting  makes  them  equal  good. 

You  shall  have  love  and  hate,  and  jealousy, 

As  well  as  mirth,  and  rage,  and  melancholy: 

Or  whatsoever  else  may  either  move, 

Or  stir  affections,  and  your  likings  prove. 

But  that  no  style  for  Pastoral  should  go 

Current,  but  what  is  stamped  with  Ah  I  and  01 

Who  judgeth  so,  may  singularly  err  ; 

As  if  all  poesie  had  one  character 


1  Like  his  woe'sjftgvre,}  It  appears  that  Eglamour  wore  blacks,  and  was  further  distinguished 
by  a  wreath  of  cypress  and  yew. 
8  'Last  what  knows  the  head,  &c.]    This  is  imitated  from  Donne  : 

"  Greatest  and  fairest  Empress,  know  you  this  ? 
Alas  !  no  more  than  Thames'  calm  head  doth  know, 
Whose  meads  his  arms  drown,  or  whose  corn  o'erflow."— -Sect.  5. 

Jonson  seems  to  have  taken  his  delineation  of  a  river  (which  is  less  common,  and  indeed  lew  graceful 
than  Donne's),  from  the  pictures  in  Drayton's  Polyolbion,  of  which  he  was  a  careful  reader,  and  in 
this  pastoral,  an  occasional  imitator. 

3  But  here's  an '.heresy  of  late  let  fall,  &c.]  One  would  be  tempted  to  think  that  Jonson  had 
his  treacherous  friend  Drummond  of  Hawthornden  in  view,  were  it  not  that  this  gentleman,  whose 
prudence  was  almost  equal  to  his  malignity,  kept  his  libel  to  himself,  at  least  while  the  poet  lived. 
"  Jonson  bringeth  in  (he  says)  clowns  making  mirth  and  foolish  sports,  contrary  to  all  other 
pastorals."  Fol.  p.  224.  The  criticism  is  worthy  of  the  critic.  What  would  Drummond  have 
*,lowns  brought  in  for?  To  settle  the  dispute  between  the  Romish  and  Reformed  Churches?  That 
had  been  done  by  Spenser  and  others— but  Jonson  wants  no  assistance  from  me. 
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In  which  what  were  not  written,  were  not  right ; 
Or  that  the  man  who  made  such  one  poor  flight, 
In  his  whole  life,  had  with  his  winged  skill 
Advanced  him  upmost  on  the  muses'  hill. 
When  he  like  poet  yet  remains,  as  those 
Are  painters  who  can  only  make  a  rose. 
From  such  your  wits  redeem  you,  or  your  chancy 
Lest  to  a  greater  height  you  do  advance 
Of  folly,  to  contemn  those  that  are  known 
Artificers,  and  trust  such  as  are  none ! 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 

Robin  Hood,          The  chief  "woodman,  master  of  the  feast. 
Friar  Tuck,  His  chaplain  and  steward. 

Little  John,  Bow-bearer. 

IcatWock,  }  T™  broihers<  huntsmen. 

George-a-Green,     Huisher  of  the  Bower. 
Much,  Bailiff,  or  acahr. 

The  Guests  invited. 

^glamour,  THE  SAD,        \ 

Clarion,  The  Rich, 

Lionel,  The  Courteous,  \shepherds. 

Alken,  The  Sage, 

Karolin,  The  Kind,        } 

Lorel,  The  Rude,  a  swineherd,  the  Witch's  w** 

Puck-hairy,  Or,  Robiu  Goodfellow,  their  hind. 

Reuben,  The  Reconciler,  a  devout  hermit. 

Marian,  Robin  Hood's  lady,  the  Mistress. 

Earine,  The  Beautiful,  \ 

Mellifleur,  The  Sweet,         \shepherdesses. 

Amie,  The  Gentle,       ) 

Maudlin,  The  Envious,  the  witch  of  Paplewick.1 

Douce,  The  Proud,  her  daughter. 

Musicians,  Foresters,  &*c. 
SCENE,— Sherwood. 

[Consisting  of  a  Landt-shape  of  Forrest,  Hils,  Vallies,  Cottages,  A  Castle,  A  River, 
Pastures,  Heards,  Flocks,  all  full  of  Countrey  simplicity,  Robin-hoods  Bower,  his 
WelL  The  Witches  Dimble,  The  Swine'ards  Oake,  the  Hermits  Cell.] 

1  The  Witch ofPaplewick.}    A  village  lying  in  the  road  from  Nottingham  to  Mansfield,  not  far 
from  Newstead  Priory.— WHAU 


The  Sad  Shepherd. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I.— Sherwood  Forest. 

A  distant  prospect  of  hills,  valleys,  cottages, 
a  castle,  river,  pastures,  herds,  flocks, 
&c.  Robin  Hood '  s  bower  in  the  fore 
ground. 

Enter  ^Eglamour. 

sEgl.  Here  she  was  wont  to  go !  and 

here  !  and  here  I1 
Just  where  those  daisies,  pinks,  and  violets 

grow: 

The  world  may  find  the  Spring  by  follow 
ing  her; 

For  other  print  her  airy  steps  ne'er  left. 
Her  treading  would  not  bend  a  blade  of 

grass, 
Or  shake  the  downy  blow-ball   from  his 

stalk  ! 

But  like  the  soft  west  wind  she  shot  along, 
And  where  she   went,    the   flowers    took 

thickest  root, 
As  she  had  sowed  them  with  her  odorous 

foot.  [Exit. 


SCENE  II.—  Another  Part  of  the  same. 

Enter  Marian,  Friar  Tuck,  John,  George-a- 
Green,  Much,  Woodmen,  &c. 

Mar.   Know  you,  or  can  you  guess,  my 

merry  men, 
What  'tis  that  keeps  your  master,  Robin 

Hood, 
So  long    both  from  his  Marian    and  the 

wood? 
Tuck.  Forsooth,  madam,  he  will  be  here 

by  noon, 

And  prays  it  of  your  bounty,  as  a  boon, 
That  you  by  then  have  killed  him  venison 

some, 

To  feast  his  jolly  friends,  who  hither  come 
In  threaves  to  frolic  with  him,  and  make 

cheer : 
Here's  Little  John  hath  harboured  you  a 

deer, 
I  see  hy  his  tackling. 

John.  And  a  hart  often,* 
I  trow  he  be,  madam,  or  blame  your  men: 
For  by  his  slot,  his  entries,  and  his  port,3 
His  frayings,  fewmets,    he  doth  promise 

sport, 


1  Here  she  was  wont  to  go  f]  Goff  has  imitated 
this  passage  among  many  others,  and  as  it  is 
the  most  poetical  one  in  his  play,  I  will  subjoin 


"  This  wai  her  wonted    place — nor   can    she 

be 
Far  from  the  spring  she  has  left  behind  :  that 

rose 

I  saw  not  yesterday,  nor  did  that  pink 
Then  court  my  eye ;   she  must  be  here,  or 

else 
That    graceful    marigold    would    sure  have 

closed 

Its  beauty  in  its  withered  leaves,  that  violet 
Would   too  have    hung    its  velvet  head,   to 

mourn 
The  absence  of  her  eyes." 

Careless  Shepherdess,  act  v. 

"As  she  had  sowed  them  with  her  odorous 
foot,"  is  exquisitely  improved  from  Persius — 
Quicquid  calcaverit,  hie  rosa  fiat  I  So  true 
genius  should  copy. 

*  A  hart  of  ten,}    When  a  hart,  says  Man- ' 


wood,  is  past  his  sixth  year,  he  is  generally  to  be 
called  a  hartoften.—WHAi.. 

He  is  not  a  hart  at  all  till  he  has  attained  that 
age,  as  I  learn  from  that  treasury  of  field  know 
ledge,  The  Gentleman's  Recreation;  but  he  is 
not  necessarily  even  then  a  hart  of  ten  :  lhat 
proud  distinction  is  taken  from  his  "  bearing." 
f'  As  if  he  hath  four  croches  on  his  near  horn,  and 
five  on  his  far,  you  must  say  he  beareth  ten,  or 
he  is  a  hart  of  ten,  for  you  must  always  make 
the  number  even." 

8  For  by  his  slot,  his  entries,  &c]  These  are 
all  terms  of  the  chase,  and  should  be  explained. 
The  slot  is  the  print  of  a  stag's  foot  upon  the 
ground  :  entries  are  places  through  which  deer 
have  lately  passed  by  which  their  size  is  guessed 
at ;  f  raving's  are  the  pi!  lings  of  their  horns  ;  and 
a  deer  is  said  to/ray  her  head  when  she  rubs  it 
against  a  tree  to  renew  it,  or  to  cause  the  out 
ward  coat  of  her  new  horns  to  fall  off;  the./'w 
tnets  are  the  dung  of  a  deer.— WHAL. 

Whalley  is  indebted  here  to  Gascoigne  s 
"  Commendation  of  the  noble  Arte  of  Venerie," 
in  which  all  these  "signs  of  sport"  are  elabo 
rately  described. 
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And  standing  'fore  the  dogs ;  he  bears  a 

head 
Large  and  well-beamed,   with  all  rights 

summed  and  spread. 
Mar.  Let's  rouse  him  quickly,  and  lay 

on  the  hounds. 
John.  Scathlock  is  ready  with  them  on 

the  grounds ; 
So  is  his  brother  Scarlet :  now  they  have 

found 
His  lair,  they  have  him  sure  within  the 

pound. 
Mar.  Away  then,  when  my  Robin  bids 

a  feast, 
Twere  sin  in  Marian  to  defraud  a  guest. 

[Exeunt  Marian  and  John  with  the 

Woodmen. 
Tuck.  And  I,  the  chaplain,  here  am  left 

to  be 

Steward  to-day,  and  charge  you  all  in  fee, 
To  d'on  your  liveries,  see  the  bower  drest, 
And  fit  the  fine  devices  for  the  feast : 
You,  George,  must  care  to  make  the  bal- 

drick  trim, 
And  garland  that  must  crown,  or  her,  or 

him, 
Whose  flock  this  year  hath  brought  the 

earliest  lamb. 

George.  Good  father  Tuck,  at  your  com 
mands  I  am 

To  cut  the  table  out  o'  the  green  sward, 
Or  any  other  service  for  my  lord  ; 
To  carve  the  guests  large  seats  ;  and  these 

lain  in 
With  turf  as  soft  and  smooth  as  the  mole's 

skin: 
And  hang  the  bulled  nosegays  'bove  their 

heads,1 
****** 

The  piper's  bank,  whereon  to  sit  and  play; 

And  a  fair  dial  to  mete  out  the  day. 

Our    master's    feast   shall  want    no   just 

delights, 

His  entertainments  must  have  all  the  rites. 
Much.  Ay,  and  all  choice  that  plenty 

can  send  in ; 
Bread,  wine,  acates,  fowl,  feather,  fish,  or 

fin, 
For  which  my  father's  nets  have  swept  the 

Trent 


1  And  hang  the  bulled  nosegays  'dove  their 
heads.]  Bulled,  or  boiled,  signifies  swelled, 
ready  to  break  its  inclosure  ;  the  bulled  nosegays 
therefore  are  nosegays  of  flowers  full  blown. — 
WHAL. 

After  "  heads  "  a  line  appears  from  the  con 
text  to  be  wanting ;  perhaps  it  was  lost  at  the 
press. 


Enter  ^Eglamour. 

JEg.  And  have  you  found  her  ? 
Much.  Whom? 
&g.  My  drowned  love, 
Earine  !  the  sweet  Earine, 
The  bright  and  beautiful  Earine  ! 
Have  you  not  heard  of  my  Earine  ? 
Just  by  your  father's  mills — I  think  I  am 

right- 
Are  not  you  Much  the  miller's  son  ? 
Much.  I  am. 

&g.  And  bailiff  to  brave  Robin  Hood  ? 
Much.  The  same. 

sEg.  Close  by  your  father's  mills  Earine, 
Earine  was  drowned  !     O  my  Earine  ! 
Old  Maudl;n  tells  me  so,  and  Douce  her 

daughter — 
Have  you  swept  the  river,  say  you,  and  not 

found  her  ? 

Much.  For  fowl  and  fish  we  have. 
;Eg.  O,  not  for  her  ! 
You  are  goodly  friends  !   right  charitable 

men  ! 
Nay,  keep  your  way  and  leave  me  ;  make 

your  toys, 
Your  tales,  your  posies,   that  you  talked 

of;  all 

Your  entertainments :  you  not  injure  me. 
Only  if  I  may  enjoy  my  cypress  wreath, 
And  you  will  let  me  weep,  'tis  all  I  ask, 
Till  I  be  turned  to  water,  as  was  she  ! 
And  troth,  what  less  suit  can  you  grant  a 

man? 
Tuck.  His  phantasie  is  hurt,  let  us  now 

leave  him  ; 

The  wound  is  yet  too  fresh  to  admit  search 
ing.  [Exit. 
d£g.  Searching !  where  should  I  search, 

or  on  what  track  ? 
Can  my  slow  drop  of  tears,  or  this  dark 

shade 

About  my  brows,  enough  describe  her  loss ! 
Earine !  O  my  Earine's  loss  ! 
No,  no,  no,  no  ;  this  heart  will  break  first. 
George.  How  will  this  sad  disaster  strike 

the  ears 
Of   bounteous   Robin  Hood,   our   gentle 

master ! 
Much.  How  will  it  mar  his  mirth,  abate 

his  feast ; 
And  strike  a  horror  into  every  guest ! 

[Exeunt  George  and  Much. 
j&g.  If  I  could  knit  whole  clouds  about 

my  brows, 
And  weep  like  Swithin,  or  those  watery 

signs, 

The  Kids,  that  rise  then  and  drown  all  the 
flocks 
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Of  those  rich  shepherds,  dwelling  in  this 

vale ; 
Those  careless  shepherds  that  did  let  her 

drown  I 
Then  I  did  something :  or  could  make  old 

Trent 
Drunk   with  my  sorrow,   to  start  out  in 

breaches, 
To  drown  their  herds,    their  cattle,  and 

their  corn  ; 
Break  down  their  mills,  their  dams,  o'er- 

turn  their  weirs, 

And  see  their  houses  and  whole  livelihood 
Wrought  into  water  with   her,   all  were 

good : 
I'd  kiss  the  torrent,  and  those  whirls  of 

Trent, 

That  sucked  her  in,  my  sweet  Earine  ! 
When   they  have  cast  her  body  on  the 

shore, 

And  it  comes  up  as  tainted  as  themselves, 
All  pale  and  bloodless,  I  will  love  it  still, 
For  all  that  they  can  do,  and  make  them 

mad, 

To  see  how  I  will  hug  it  in  mine  arms  ! 
And  hang  upon  her  looks,  dwell  on  her 

eyes, 
Feed  round  about  her  lips,  and  eat  her 

kisses, 
Suck  off  her  drowned  flesh  ! — and  where "s 

their  malice  ! 
Not  ail  their  envious  sousing  can  change 

that. 
But  I  will  still  study  some  revenge  past 

th  is  —  [Music  of  all  sorts  is  hea  rd. 
I  pray  you  give  me  leave,  for  I  will  study, 
Though  all  the  bells,  pipes,  tabors,  tim- 

burines  ring, 
That  you  can  plant  about  me ;  I  will  study. 


1  Such  are  the  rites,  &c.]  The  folio  reads 
were  by  an  evident  misprint,  as  appears  from  the 
Kne  which  immediately  follows  : 

8  Cla.   They  were,  gay  Robin;  but  the  sourtr 

SOt't 

Of  shepherds  now  disclaim  in  all  such  sj>ort:} 
The  Puritans  had  a  strange  aversion  to  wakes 
and  May-games,  which  they  considered  as  re 
mains  of  Paganism  ;  and  the  dislike  was  greatly 
increased  by  the  indulgence  granted  to  the 
country  people  in  the  exercise  of  their  rural 
sports  on  holidays. — WHAL. 

3  Tuck.  Would  they,  wise  Clarion,  were  not 
hurried  more,  &c.]  This  and  the  beautiful 
speeches  which  follow  are  levelled  with  great 
force  and  discrimination  at  the  Puritans,  who 
about  this  time  began  to  grow  formidable,  and 
display  that  covetise  and  rage  which  soon  after 
wards  laid  waste  the  sheepfolcl.  That  "  the  flock 
was  fi^orly  fed,  '  was  we  see  the  watchword  of 
the  time,  and  therefore  adopted  by  Milton,  who 


Enter  Robin  Hood,   Clarion,    Mellifleur, 
Lionel,  Amie,  Alken,  Tuck,  Musicians, 

epft 

Rob.  Welcome,  bright  Clarion,  and  sweet 

Mellifleur, 

The  courteous  Lionel,  fair  Amie  ;  all 
My  friends  and  neighbours,  to  the  jolly 

bower 
Of  Robin  Hood,  and  to  the  greenwood 

walks! 
Now  that  the  shearing  of  your  sheep  is 

done, 
And  the  washed  flocks  are  lighted  of  their 

wool, 

The  smoother  ewes  are  ready  to  receive 
The  mounting  rams  again  ;  and  both  do 

feed, 

As  either  promised  to  increase  your  breed 
At  eaning-time,  and  bring  you  lusty  twins: 
Why  should  or  you  or  we  so  much  forget 
The  season  in  ourselves,  as  not  to  make 
Use  of  our  youth  and  spirits,  to  awake 
The  nimble  horn-pipe,  and  the  timburine, 
And  mix  our  songs  and  dances  in  the 

wood, 

And  each  of  us    cut    down  a  triumph- 
bough  ? — 
Such    are    the    rites    the    youthful    Tune 

allow. » 
Cla.  They  were,   gay  Robin  ;   but  the 

sourer  sort 
Of   shepherds  now  disclaim  in  all  such 

sport  :a 

And  say  our  flock  the  while  are  poorly  fed, 
When  with  such  vanities   the  swains  are 

led. 
Tuck.  Would  they,  wise  Clarion,  were 

not  hurried  more3 


knew  better,  and  must  have  been  actuated  by 
evil  passions : 

"  The  hungry  sheep  look  up,  and  are  not  fed, 
But,  swoln  with  wind  and  the  rank  mist  they 

draw, 
Rot  inwardly — -" 

The  pastors  were  changed  soon  after  this  was 
written,  and  it  would  require  more  than  the  pre 
judice  and  intrepidity  of  this  great  man  to  affirm 
that  the  sheep  were  better  tended,  or  better  fed. 
To  drop  the  metaphor,  it  may  be  said  without 
fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  Church  of  Kng- 
land  at  that  period  was  supplied  with  a  ministry 
of  as  much  wisdom,  learning,  and  true  piety  as 
ever  adorned  this  or  any  other  country  since  the 
days  of  the  Apostles. 

From  Milton,  whose  malignity  to  the  hierarchy 
is  well  known,  neither  truth  nor  justice  is  to  be 
expected  on  the  subject ;  but  sotne  approaches 
to  both  may  be  found  in  others.  "In  these 
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With  covetise  and  rage,  when  to  their  store 
They  add  the  poor  man's  yeanling,  and 

dare  sell 
Both  fleece  and  carcass,  not  gi'ing  him  the 

fell! 
When  to  one  goat  they  reach  that  prickly 

weed, 

Which  maketh  all  the  rest  forbear  to  feed ; 
Or  strew  tods'  hairs,  or  with  their  tails  do 

sweep 

The  dewy  grass,  to  do'ff  the  simpler  sheep ; 
Or  dig  deep  pits  their  neighbour's  neat  to 

vex, 
To  drown  the  calves,  and  crack  the  heifers' 

necks; 
Or  with  pretence  of  chasing  thence  the 

brock, 

Send  in  a  cur  to  worry  the  whole  flock  ! 
Lio.  O  friar,  those  are  faults  that  are  not 

seen, 

Ours  open,  and  of  worst  example  been. 
They  call  ours  Pagan  pastimes,  that  infect 
Our  blood  with  ease,   our  youth  will  all 

neglect ; 


Our  tongues  with  wantonness,  our  thoughts 

with  lust ; 

And  what  they  censure  ill,  all  others  must. 
Rob.  I  do  not  know  what  their  sharp 

sight  may  see 

!  Of  late,  but  I  should  think  it  still  might  be 
I  As  'twas,  a  happy  age,  when  on  the  plains 
•  The  woodmen  met  the  damsels,  and  the 

swains 
I  The  neat-herds,  ploughmen,  and  the  pipers 

loud, 

'And  each  did  dance,  some  to  the  kit  or 
I         crowd, 
'  Some  to  the  bag-pipe ;   some  the  tabret 

moved, 

I  And  all  did  either  love  or  were  beloved. 
i     Lio.  The  dextrous  shepherd  then  would 

try  his  sling, 
1  Then  dart  his  hook  at  daisies,  then  would 

sing; 
Sometimes  would  wrestle. 

Cla.  Ay,  and  with  a  lass : 
And  give  her  a  new  garment  on  the  grass  ; 
After  a  course  at  Barley-break  or  Base. 


times  (says  Lilly,  the  hireling  advocate  of  the 
Usurpation)  many  worthy  ministers  lost  their 
livings  or  benefices  for  not  complying  with  the 
Directory.  Had  you  seen  (O  noble  Esquire) 
what  pitiful  idiots  were  preferred  into  seques 
trated  church  benefices  you  would  have  been 
grieved  in  your  soul;  but  when  they  came  before 
the  classis  of  divines,  could  those  simpletons 
but  only  say  they  were  converted  by  hearing 
such  a  sermon  of  that  godly  man,  Hugh  Peters, 
Stephen  Marshall,  or  any  of  that  gang,  he  was 
presently  admitted. "— History  of  his  Life,  p.  87. 
Such  were  the  successors  of  Hookei  and 
Sanderson,  of  Usher  and  Hammond,  of  Donne 
and  Herbert,  &c.  But  even  Milton  lived  to 
change  his  note — even  he  who  exultingly  con 
signed  a  virtuous  sovereign  to  the  block,  and 
a  pious  priesthood  to  everlasting  perdition,* 
lived  to  call  upon  an  hypocritical  usurper,  to 
whom  all  religion  was  a  jest,  to  save  him  from 
the  clergy,  whose  intrusion  into  the  Church  his 
own  clamours  had  at  least  promoted  : 

"  Help  us  to  save  free  conscience  from  the  paw 
Of  hireling  -wolves,   whose   gospel   is  their 
maw." — Sonnet  to  Crom. 


Jonson  is  far  from  being  singular  in  his  remarks 
on  the  growing  moroseness  of  these  dangerous 
times :  the  author  of  Adrasta  (among  a  thou 
sand  others)  felt  and  expressed  the  same  senti 
ments  : 

"  Damon.  Come,  hands  to  work  !     It  is  the 

festival 

Of  our  Silvanus,  we  must  round  entrench 
The  fittest  place  for  dancing. 

Laur.  And  strew  the  banks 
On  which  the  summer  Lord  and  Lady  sit 
To   see   the    sports   with    those    rich  spoils   of 
May. 

Armin.  Our  shepherds  will  be  frolic  then,  and 

lose 
No  ceremony  of  their  ancient  mirth. 

Damon.  I  like  them  well :  the  curious  pre- 

ciseness, 

And  all-pretended  gravity,  of  those 
That    seek    to    banish   hence    these    harmless 

sports, 
Have  thrust  away  much  ancient  honesty. 

Armin.  I  do  believe  you." — P.  53. 


*  "  But  the  Bishops  (of  the  Church  of  Eng 
land)  who  by  the  impairing  and  diminution  of  the 
true  faith,  the  distresses  and  servitude  of  their 
country,  aspire  to  high  dignity,  rule,  and  pro 
motion  here,  after  a  shameful  end  in  this  life, 
WHICH  GOD  GRANT  THEM!  shall  be  thrown  down 
eternally  into  the  darkest  and  deepest  gulph  of 
hell,  where  under  the  despiteful  controul,  the 
trample  and  spurn  of  the  other  damned,  who  in 
the  anguish  of  their  torture  shall  have  no  other 
case  than  to  exercise  a  raving  and  beastial 


tyranny  over  them,  as  their  slaves  and  negroes  ; 
they  shall  remain  in  that  plight  for  ever,  the 
lowermost,  the  most  dejected,  most  under  foot, 
and  trodden  down  vassals  of  perdition." — Mil- 
ion's  Treatise  on  Reformation,  sub  fin.  vol.  i. 
p.  274.  Dr.  Johnson  uses  the  language  of  for 
bearance  when,  rising  from  the  perusal  of  this 
fiendlike  cursing,  he  merely  observed,  "  such  was 
Milton's  controversial  malignity,  that  hell  grew 
blacker  at  his  frown" 
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Lio.  And    all    these   deeds    were    seen 

without  offence, 

Or  the  least  hazard  of  their  innocence. 
Rob.  Those    charitable    times    had    no 

mistrust : 
Shepherds  knew  how  to  love,  and  not  to 

lust.  -v 

Cla.  Each  minute  that  we  lose  thus,  I 

confess, 

Deserves  a  censure  on  us,  more  or  less  ; 
But  that  a  sadder  chance  hath  given  allay 
Both  to  the  mirth  and  music  of  this  day. 
Our  fairest  shepherdess  we  had  of  late 
Here  upon  Trent  is  drowned  ;  for  whom 

her  mate, 
Young  ^Eglamour,  a  swain,  who  best  could 

tread 
Our  country  dances,   and  our  games  did 

lead, 

Lives  like  the  melancholy  turtle,  drowned 
Deeper  in  woe  than  she  in  water :  crowned 
With  yew  and  cypress,    and  will  scarce 

admit 
The  physic  of  our  presence  to  his  fit. 

Lio.  Sometimes  he  sits  and  thinks  all 

day,  then  walks, 
Then    thinks    again,    and    sighs,    weeps, 

laughs,  and  talks ; 
And   'twixt  his  pleasing  frenzy  and  sad 

grief, 

Is  so  distracted  as  no  sought  relief 
By  all  our  studies  can  procure  his  peace. 
Cla.  The  passion  finds  in  him  that  large 

increase, 

As  we  doubt  hourly  we  shall  lose  him  too. 
Rob.  You  should  not  cross  him  then, 

whate'er  you  do. 
For  phant'sie  stopped  will  soon  take  fire, 

and  burn 

Into  an  anger,  or  to  a  phrensie  turn. 
Cla.  Nay,  so  we  are  advised  by  Alken 

here, 
A  good  sage  shepherd,  who,  although  he 

wear 

An  old  worn  hat  and  cloke,  can  tell  us  more 
Than  all  the  forward  fry  that  boast  their 

lore. 
Lio.  See,  yonder  comes  the  brother  of 

the  maid, 

Young  Karolin  :  how  curious  and  afraid 
He  is  at  once  !  willing  to  find  him  out, 
And  loth  to  offend  him. 


Enter  Karolin. 


Kar.  Sure  he's  here  about. 
Cla.  See  where  he  sits. 

[Points  fo^Eglamour,  sitting  upon  a 

bank  hard  by. 

s£g.  It  will  be  rare,  rare,  rare ! 
An  exquisite  revenge !  but  peace,  no  words  ! 
Not  for  the  fairest  fleece  of  all  the  flock : 
If  it  be  known  afore,  'tis  all  worth  nothing ! 
I'll  carve  it  on  the  trees,  and  in  the  turf,' 
On  every  green  sward,  and  in  every  path, 
Just  to  the  margin  of  the  cruel  Trent. 
There  will  I  knock  the  story  in  the  ground, 
In  smooth  great  pebble,  and  moss  fill  it 

round, 
Till  the  whole  country  read  how  she  was 

drowned ; 

And  with  the  plenty  of  salt  tears  there  shed, 
Quite  alter  the  complexion  of  the  spring. 
Or  I  will  get  some  old,   old,   grandam 

thither, 

Whose  rigid  foot  but  dipped  into  the  water 
Shall  strike  that  sharp  and  sudden  cold 

throughout, 
As  it   shall    lose    all  virtue ;    and    those 

nymphs, 

Those  treacherous  nymphs  pulled  in  Earine, 
Shall  stand  curled  up  like  images  of  ice, 
And  never  thaw !    mark,  never !  a  sharp 

justice  1 
Or  stay,    a  better!    when  the    year's   at 

hottest, 
And  that  the   dog-star    foams,    and   the 

stream  boils, 
And  curls,  and  works,  and  swells  ready  to 

sparkle, 

To  fling  a  fellow  with  a  fever  in, 
To  set  it  all  on  fire,  till  it  burn 
Blue  as  Scamander  'fore  the  walls  of  Troy, 
When  Vulcan  leaped  into  him  to  consume 

him. 
Rob.  A  deep  hurt  phant'sie  ! 


[  They  approach,  him. 
morove  it  ? 


i  r II  carve  it  on  the  trees,  &c.]  This  thought 
is  sufficiently  familiar  to  every  pastoral  writer  ; 
but  the  particular  object  of  Jonson's  imitation 
was  Spenser: 

"  Her  name  in  every  tree  I  will  endosse, 


^Eg.  Do  you  not  approve  it 

Rob.    Yes,    gentle    ./Eglamour,    we    all 

approve, 

And  come  to  gratulate  your  just  revenge : 

Which,  since  it  is  so  perfect,  we  now  hope 

I  You'll  leave  all  care  thereof,  and  mix  with 

us, 
In  all  the  proffered  solace  of  the  spring. 


That  as  the  trees  do  grow,  her  name  may 

grow : 
And  in  the  ground  each  where  will  it  en- 

grosse, 
And  fill  with  stones  that  all  men  may  it 

know." 
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ALg.  A  spring,    now  she  is  dead  1    of 

what?  of  thorns, 
Briars  and  brambles?  thistles,  burs,  and 

docks? 
Cold  hemlock,  yew?  the  mandrake,  or  the 

box? 
These  may  grow  still ;  but  what  can  spring 

beside? 
Did  not  the  whole  earth  sicken  when  she 

died? 

As  if  there  since  did  fall  one  drop  of  dew, 
But  what  was  wept  for  her  !  or  any  stalk 
Did  bear  a  flower,  or  any  branch  a  bloom, 
After  her  wreath  was  made !'     In  faith,  in 

faith, 
You  do  not  fair  to  put  these  things  upon 

me, 

Which  can  in  no  sort  be  :  Earine, 
Who  had  her  very  being,  and  her  name, 
With  the  first  knots  or  buddings  of  the 

spring,2 

Born  with  the  primrose  and  the  violet, 
Or    earliest    roses  blown:    when    Cupid 

smiled, 

And  Venus  led  the  Graces  out  to  dance, 
And  all  the  flowers  and  sweets  in  nature's 

lap 

Leaped  out,  and  made  their  solemn  con 
juration, 
To  last  but  while  she  lived  1     Do  not  I 

know 
How  the  vale  withered   the   same  day? 

how  Dove, 
Dean,  Eye,  and  Erwash,  Idel,  Snite,  and 

Soare, 
Each  broke   his  urn,  and  twenty  waters 

more, 

That  swelled  proud  Trent,  shrunk  them 
selves  dry?  that  since 
No  sun  or  moon,  or  other  cheerful  star, 
Looked  out  of  heaven,   but  all  the  cope 

was  dark, 

Or  any  branch  a  bloom, 
After  her  wreath  was  made  !] 

BoAAe  8'  eve.  crrct^apOKri  /cat  avdeaV  iraira  o~vv 
avr«j>, 

O$  TIJVOS  redvcuce,  »cai  avflea  jravr'  eju.apav0rj. 

Bion. 
Earine, 

Who  had  Jier  "very  being  and  her  ttame, 

With  the  first  knots  orouddings  of  the  spring, 
&c.]  The  English  reader  will  perhaps  require  to 
be  told  that  Earine  is  derived  from  a  Greek 
word  signifying  the  spring ;  but  I  hope  his 
sagacity  does  not  want  a  monitor  to  point  out 
the  exquisite  delicacy  of  the  following  lines,  and 
indeed  of  the  whole  speech.  The  sentiments 
are  wonderfully  pleasing,  the  verses  harmonious 
»nd  soft.— WHAL. 

8  Though  I  am  young,  &c.]     The  modern 


As  it  were  hung  so  for  her  exequies  ! 
And  not  a  voice  or    sound  to  ring  her 

knell, 
But  of  that   dismal   pair,  the  scritching 

owl, 
And  buzzing  hornet  I    Hark  !  hark  !  hark  ! 

the  foul 
Bird  !    how  she  flutters   with   her  wicker 

wings  ! 
Peace  !  you  shall  hear  her  scritch. 

Cla.  Good  Karolin,  sing, 
Help  to  divert  this  phant'sie. 
Kar.  All  I  can. 

{Sings,  -while  ./Eg.  reads  the  song. 

1 '  Though  I  am  young  and  cannot  tell3 
Either  what  Death  or  Love  is  well, 
Yet  I  have  heard  they  both  bear  darts, 
And  both  do  aim  at  human  hearts : 
And  then  again,  I  have  been  told, 
Love  wounds  with  heat,  as  Death  with  cold; 
So  that  I  fear  they  do  but  bring 
Extremes  to  touch,  and  mean  one  thing. 

As  in  a  ruin  we  it  call 
One  thing  to  be  blown  up,  or  fall ; 
Or  to  our  end,  like  way  may  have, 
By  a  flash  of  lightning,  or  a  wave : 
So  Love's  inflamed  shaft  or  brand, 
May  kill  as  soon  as  Death's  cold  hand, 
Except  Love's  fires  the  virtue  have 
To  fright  the  frost  out  of  the  grave." 

/Eg.  Do  you  think  so  ?  are  you  in  that 

good  heresy, 

I  mean,  opinion  ?  if  you  be,  say  nothing: 
I'll  study  it  as  a  new  philosophy, 
But  by  myself,  alone  :  now  you  shall  leave 

me. 
Some  of  these  nymphs  here  will  reward 

you;  this, 
This  pretty  maid,  although  but  with   a 

kiss.     [He  forces  Amie  to  kiss  Karolin. 


prejudice  against  Jonson  is  strongly  exemplified 
in  the  neglect  of  his  minor  poems.  While  even 
the  worst  of  Shakspeare's  pieces  have  been 
sought  out  with  avidity  (nay,  the  silly  trash 
which  passes  under  his  name,  such  as  "  When  I 
was  a  little  tiny  boy,"  &c. ),  and  set  to  music,  a 
'.lumber  of  exquisite  songs  dispersed  among  the 
works  of  Jonson  remain  wholly  unnoticed. 
"  All  is  but  fortune,"  as  Stephano  truly  observes; 
and  though  it  be  too  much  perhaps  to  expect  a 
Mus.  Doc.  to  read  for  himself,  yet  he  may  fairly 
be  expected  to  follow  the  fashion  ;  and  Jonsoii 
may  yet  have  his  turn.  That  he  was  not  thus 
overlooked  by  the  great  composers  of  former 
times  is  certain  ;  the  song  before  us  was  set  to 
music  by  Nicholas  Lanneare,  and  inserted  in 
the  compilation  of  Ayres  and  Dialogues,  by 
Henry  Lawes,  1653. 
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Lived  my  Earine,  you  should  have  twenty; 
For  every  line  here,   one;  I  would  allow 

them 
From  mine  own  store,  the  treasure  I  had 

in  her : 

Now  I  am  poor  as  you.  [Exit. 

Kar.  And  I  a  wretch  ! 

Cla.  Yet  keep  an  eye  upon  him,  Karolin. 

[Exit  Kar. 

Mel.    Alas,    that  ever  such  a  generous 

spirit 
As  ^glamour's,  should   sink   by  such  a 

loss! 

Cla.  The  truest  lovers  are  least  fortu 
nate: 
Look  all  their  lives  and  legends,  what  they 

call 
The    lovers'    scriptures,1    Heliodores    or 

Tatii, 

Longi,  Eustathii,  Prodomi,  you'll  find  it  1 
What  think  you,  father? 

Alken.  I  have  known  some  few, 
And  read  of  more  who  have  had  their 

dose,  and  deep, 
Of  these  sharp  bitter-sweets. 

Lio.  But  what  is  this 
To  jolly  Robin,  who  the  story  is 
Of  all  beatitude  in  love  ? 

Cla.  And  told 

Here  every  day  with  wonder  on  the  wold. 
Lio.  And  with  fame's  voice. 
Alken.  Save  that  some  folk  delight 
To   blend  all  good  of  others  with  some 

spight. 
Cla.  He  and  his  Marian  are  the  sum 

and  talk 
Of  all  that  breathe  here  in  the  green-wood 

walk. 

Mel.  Or  Belvoir  vale. 
Lio.  The  turtles  of  the  wood, 
Cla.  The  billing  pair. 
Alken.  And  so  are  understood 
For  simple  loves,  and  sampled  lives  be 

side. 
Mel.  Faith,  so  much  virtue  should  no 

be  envied. 
Alken.  Better  be  so  than  pitied,  Melli 

fleur: 
For  'gainst  all  envy,  virtue  is  a  cure ; 


1  The  lovers'  scriptures,  Heliodores  or  Tatii 

Longi,  &c.]    For  the  first  two  see  vol.  ii.  p 

367  a.  Longus  is  the  author  of  the  beautiful  pas 

toral  of  Daphnis  and  Chloe  ;  Eustathius  of  th 

story  of  Ismene  and  Isrnenias  ;  and  Prodromus  o 

a  love  tale  in  metre  called  Doricles  and  Rhodantes 

*  All  the  sweet  morsels  called  tongue,  ears 

and  dowcets !]    [This  word  occurred  before,  i 

The  Magnetic  Lady,  p.  430  a.] 


But  wretched  pity  ever  calls  on  scorns. — 

[Horns  within. 
The  deer's  brought  home;    I  hear  it  by 
their  horns. 

Enter  Marian,  John,  and  Scarlet. 
Rob.  My  Marian,  and  my  mistress  ! 
Mar.  My  loved  Robin  !    [They  embrace. 
Mel.  The  moon's  at  full,  the  happy  pair 

are  met. 
Mar.  How  hath  this  morning  paid  me 

for  my  rising  1 

rirst,  with  my  sports ;  but  most  with  meet 
ing  you. 

did  not  half  so  well  reward  my  hounds, 
As  she  hath  me  to-day ;  although  I  gave 

them 
All  the  sweet  morsels  called  tongue,  ears, 

and  dowcets  !a 

Rob.  What,  and  the  inch-pin  ? 
Mar.  Yes. 

Rob.  Your  sports  then  pleased  you? 
Mar.  You  are  a  wanton. 
Rob.  One,  I  do  confess, 
I  want-t&  till  you  came ;  but  now  I  have 

you, 

I'll  grow  to  your  embraces  till  two  souls 
Distilled  into  kisses  through  our  lips, 
Do  make  one  spirit  of  love.       [Kisses  her. 
Mar.  O  Robin,  Robin  ! 
Rob.  Breathe,  breathe  awhile ;  what  says 

my  gentle  Marian  ? 
Mar.  Could  you  so  long  be  absent  ? 
Rob.  What,  a  week  t 
Was  that  so  long  ? 

Mar.  How  long  are  lovers'  weeks, 
Do   you  think,     Robin,    when    thy    are 

asunder  ? 
Are  they  not  prisoners'  years  ? 

Rob.  To  some  they  seem  so  ; 
But  being  met  again,  they  are  school-boys' 

hours. 
Mar.  That  have  got  leave  to  play,  and 

so  we  use  them. 
Rob.  Had  you  good  sport  i'  your  chase 

to-day  ? 

John.    O  prime ! 
Mar.  A  lusty  stag. 
Rob.  And  hunted  ye  at  force  T3 


•  And  hunted  ye  at  force  ?]  To  hunt  at  force 
(chasse  a  forcer,  FT.),  is  to  run  the  game  down 
with  dogs,  in  opposition  to  (chasse  a  tirer], 
shooting  it.  The  phrase  is  common  in  our  old 
writers.  Thus  Drayton : 

"  The  stag— for  stateliness  of  head 
Is  fitt'st  to  hunt  at/orct." 

Pol  Song  13. 
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Mar.  In  a  full  cry. 
John.  And  never  hunted  change  I1 
Rob.  You  had  stanch  hounds  then  ? 
Mar.  Old  and  sure ;  I  love 
No  young  rash  dogs,  no  more  than  chang 
ing  friends. 

Rob.  What  relays  set  you  ? 
John.  None  at  all ;  we  laid  not 
In  one  fresh  dog. 
Rob.  He  stood  not  long  then  ? 
Scar.  Yes, 
Five    hours    and  more.     A  great,  large 

deer! 

Rob.  What  head? 
John.  Forked :  a  hart  of  ten. 
Mar.  He  is  good  venison, 
According  to  the  season  in  the  blood, 
1  '11  promise  all  your  friends,  for  whom  he 

fell. 
John.    But    at    his    fall  there  hapt  a 

chance. — 

Mar.  Worth  mark. 

Rob.  Ay !  what  was  that,  sweet  Marian  ? 
[Kisses  her. 

Mar.  You'll  not  hear  f 
Rob.    I   love     these  interruptions  in  a 
story  ;'-  [Kisses  her  again. 

They  make  it  sweeter. 
Mar.  You  do  know  as  soon 

As  the  assay  is  taken 3 

{Kisses  her  again. 
Rob.  On,  my  Marian  : 
I  did  but  take  the  assay. 

Mar.  You  stop  one's  mouth, 
And   yet  you  bid  one  speak — when    the 

arbor's  made 

Rob.  Pulled  down,   and  paunch  turned 
out. 


1  And  never  hunted  change  !]    Hounds  are 
said  to  hunt  change  when  they  take  a  fresh  scent 
and  follow  another  chase. — WHAL. 

2  I  love  these  interruptions  in  a  story;  ]   How 
beautifully  is  this  touched  by  Milton  ! 

"  Her  husband  the  relater,  she  preferred 
Before  the  angel — he  would  intermix 
Grateful  digression,  and  solve  high  dispute 
With  conjugal  caresses  ;  from  his  lips, 
Not  words  alone  pleased  her." 

8  Mar.  You  do  know  as  soon 

As  the  assay  is  taken. ~\  To  take  the  assay  or 
say,  is  to  draw  a  knife  along  the  belly  of  the 
deer,  beginning  at  the  brisket,  to  discover  how 
fat  he  is. — WHAL. 

This  was  a  mere  ceremony:  the  knife  was  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  "  best  person"  in  the  field, 
and  drawn  lightly  down  the  belly,  that  the  chief 
huntsman  might  be  entitled  to  his  fee.  When  this 
was  done,  the  making  of  the  arbor,  in  plain 
English,  the  cutting  up  of  the  game,  was  en 
trusted  to  more  skilful  operators.  What  follows 


Mar.  He  that  undoes  him, 
Doth  cleave  the  brisket  bone,  upon   the 

spoon 
Of  which  a  little  gristle  grows  ;  you  call 

it 

Rob.  The  raven's  bone. 
Mar.   Now  o'er  head  sat  a  raven, 
On  a  sere  bough,  a  grown  great  bird,  and 

hoarse  ! 
Who,  all  the  while  the  deer  was  breaking 

UP. 
So  croaked  and  cried  for  it,  as  all  the 

huntsmen, 
Especially     old     Scathlock,     thought    it 

ominous  ; 
Swore  it  was  Mother  Maudlin,  whom  he 

met 

At  the  day-dawn,  just  as  he  roused  the  deer 
Out  of  his  lair  :  but  we  made  shift  to  run 

him 
Off  his  four  legs,  and  sunk  him  ere  we  left. 

Enter  Scathlock. 

Is  the  deer  come  ? 

Scath.  He  lies  within  on  the  dresser. 
Mar.  Will  you  go  see  him,  Mellifleur? 
Mel.  I  attend  you. 

Mar.  Come,  Amie,  you'll  go  with  us  ? 
Antic.  I  am  not  well. 
Lio.  She's  sick  of  the  young  shepherd 

that  bekissed  her.4 

Mar.  Friend,  cheer  your  friends  up,  we 
will  eat  him  merrily. 

[Exeunt  Mar.  Mell.  and  Amie. 
Alken.  Saw  you  the  raven,  friend  ? 
Scath.  Ay,  wha  suld  let  me  ? 
I  suld  be  afraid  o'  you,  sir,  suld  I  ? 

in  the  text  is  not  found  in  the  Gentleman's  Re 
creation  :  but  is  thus  noticed  by  the  good  prioress 
of  St.  Albans. 

"  Slitteth  anone 

The  belly  to  the  side  from  the  corbyn  bone, 
That  is  corbyn's  fee,  at  the  deth  he  will  be." 

And  more  fully  by  Tuberville,  whom  the  poet 
might  have  in  view.  "There  is  (says  he),  a 
little  gristle,  which  is  upon  the  spoone  of  the 
brisket,  which  we  call  the  raven's  bone  ;  because 
it  is  cast  up  to  the  crows  or  ravens  which  attend 
hunters.  And  I  have  seen  in  some  places  a 
raven  so  wont  and  accustomed  to  it  that  she 
would  never  fayle  to  croake  and  cry  for  it  all  the 
while  you  were  in  breaking  up  of  the  deare,  and 
would  not  depart  until  she  had  it." — P.  135. 

*  She's  sick  of  the  young  shepherd  that  bt~ 
kissed  her.]  So  Shirley: 

"  I  should  gather 

By  symptoms  of  my  mistress,  she  is  sick 
Of  the  younger  gentleman. " 

The  Sisttr*. 
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Cla.  Huntsman, 

A  dram  more  $f  civility  would  not  hurt  you. 
Rob.  Nay,  you  must  give  them  all  their 

rudenesses  ; 
They  are  not  else  themselves  without  their 

language. 

Alken.  And  what  do  you  think  of  her? 
Scath.  As  of  a  witch. 
They  call  her  a  wise-woman,1  but  I  think 

her 
An  arrant  witch. 

Cla.  And  wherefore  think  you  so  ? 
Scath.  Because  I  saw  her  since  broiling 

the  bone 

Was  cast  her  at  the  quarry. 
Alken.  Where  saw  you  her? 
Scath.  In  the  chimley-nuik,  within  :  she's 
there  now. 

Re-enter  Marian.* 
Rob.  Marian  ! 
Your  hunt  holds  in  his  tale  still  ;  and  tells 

more  ! 

Mar.  My  hunt !  what  tale  ? 
Rob.  How  !  cloudy,  Marian  1 
What  look  is  this  ? 

Mar.  A  fit  one,  sir,  for  you. 
Hand  off,  rude  ranger  ! — Sirrah,  get  you  in, 
[TbScathlock. 

And  bear  the  venison  hence :  it  is  too  good 
For  these  coarse  rustic  mouths,  that  cannot 

open, 
Or  spend  a  thank  for't.  A  starved  mutton's 

carcase 

Would  better  fit  their  palates.  See  it  carried 
To  Mother  Maudlin's,  whom  you  call  the 

witch,  sir. 

Tell  her  I  sent  it  to  make  merry  with, 
She'll  turn  us  thanks  at  least !  why  stand'st 

thou,  groom? 
Rob.  I  wonder  he  can  move,   that  he's 

not  fixed, 

If  that  his  feeling  be  the  same  with  mine  ! 
I  dare  not  trust  the  faith  of  mine  own  senses, 
I  fear   mine  eyes  and  ears  :   this    is   not 

Marian  ! 

Nor  am  I  Robin  Hood  !  I  pray  you  ask  her, 
Ask  her,  good  shepherds,  ask  her  all  for  me : 


Or  rather  ask  yourselves,  if  she  be  she  ; 
Or  I  be  I. 

Mar.  Yes,  and  you  are  the  spy  ; 
And  the  spied  spy  that  watch  upon  my  walks, 
To  inform  what  deer  I  kill  or  give  away! 
Where !  when  !   to  whom  !  but  spy  your 

worst,  good  spy, 

I  will  dispose  of  this  where  least  you  like  ! 
Fall  to    your    cheese-cakes,    curds,    and 

clouted  cream, 
Your  fools,  your  flawns  ;  and  [swill]  of  ale 

a  stream3 
To  wash  it  from  your  livers  :  strain  ewes' 

milk 

Into  your  cyder  syllabubs,  and  be  drunk 
To    him  whose  fleece  hath  brought  the 

earliest  lamb 
This  year  ;  and  wears  the  baudric  at  your 

board  ! 

Where  you  may  all  go  whistle  and  record 
This  in  your  dance  ;  and  foot  it  lustily. 

[Exit. 
Rob.  I  pray  you,  friends,  do  you  hear 

and  see  as  I  do  ? 
Did  the  same  accents  strike  your  ears?  and 

objects 
Your  eyes,  as  mine? 

Alken.  We  taste  the  same  reproaches. 
Lio.  Have  seen  the  changes. 
Rob.  Are  we  not  all  changed, 
Transformed  from  ourselves  ? 

Lio.  I  do  not  know. 
The  best  is  silence. 
Alken.  And  to  await  the  issue. 
Rob.  The  dead  or  lazy  wait  for't !    I  will 
find  it.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  \.-The  Forest  as  before. 
The  Witch 'sDimble,  cottage,  oak,  well,  &c. 

Enter  Maudlin  in  her  proper  shape,  and 
Douce  in  the  dress  ^Earine. 

Maud.  Have  I  not  left  them  in  a  brave 
confusion  ? 


1  They  call  her  a  wise  woman,  but  I  think 
her 

An  arrant  witch.]  A  wise  woman  was  a  for 
tune-teller,  a  recoyerer  of  stolen  goods,  &c.  In 
some  of  our  old  writers  indeed  she  takes  a  higher 
character,  and  deals  with  familiars.  She  is  then 
a  ivAitf-witch,  and  is  meritoriously  employed  in 
counteracting  the  malignity  of  the  witch  KO.T' 
fgoxyv.  This  valuable  character,  once  so 
common,  is  now  unfortunately  extinct,  unless 
the  last  of  the  race  should  be  thought  to 

VOL.  II. 


linger  with  the  last    ghost   at    the  village   of 
Sampford. 

*  Re-enter  Marian.}  i.e.,  Maudlin  the  witch, 
in  her  shape. 

3  Your  fools,  your  Jlawns ;  and  of  ale  a 
stream.]  Fools,  as  every  one  knows,  are  goose 
berries  boiled  and  beaten  up  with  cream  :  jla'ums 
are  custards.  The  sense  as  well  as  the  mea 
sure  of  this  verse  is  defective,  so  that  some  word 
was  probably  lost  at  the  press.  I  have  inserted 
swill  at  a  venture. 

K    K 
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Amazed  their  expectation,  got  their  venison, 
Troubled  their  mirth  and  meeting,  made 

them  doubtful 

And  jealous  of  each  other,  all  distracted, 
And,  in  the  close,  uncertain  of  themselves? 
This    can    your    mother   do,    my  dainty 

Douce ! 

Take  any  shape  upon  her,  and  delude 
The  senses    best    acquainted    with    their 

owners  ! 

The  jolly  Robin,  who  hath  bid  this  feast, 
And  made  this  solemn  invitation, 
I  have  possessed  so  with  syke  dislikes 
Of  his  own  Marian,  that  allbe  he  know  her, 
As  doth  the  vauting  hart  his  venting  hind, 
He  ne'er  fra'  hence  sail  neis  her  in  the 

wind, 
To  his  first  liking. 

Douce.  Did  you  so  distaste  him  ? 
Maud.  As  far  as  her  proud  scorning  him 

could  'bate, 

Or  blunt  the  edge  of  any  lover's  temper. 
Douce.  But  were  ye  like  her,  mother  ? 
Maud.  So  like,  Douce, 
As  had  she  seen  me  her  sel',  her  sel'  had 

doubted 
Whether  had    been    the    liker    of    the 

twa 

This  can    your  mother  do,   I  tell   you, 

daughter ! 

I  ha'  but  dight  ye  yet  in  the  out-dress, 
And  'parel  of  Earine  ;  but  this  raiment, 
These  very  weeds  sail  make  ye,  as  but 

coming 

In  view  or  ken  of  .^glamour,  your  form 
Shall  show  too  slippery  to  be  looked  upon, 
And  all  the  forest  swear  you  to  be  she  ! 
They  shall  rin  after  ye,  and  wage  the  odds, 


Upon  their  own  deceived  sights,  ye  are  her ; 

Whilst  she,  poor  lass,  is  stocked  up  in  a 
tree: 

Your  brother  Lorel's  prize  I    for  so   my 
largess 

Hath  lotted  her  to  be, — your  brother's  mis 
tress, 

Gif  she  can  be  reclaimed ;  gif  not,  his  prey ! 

And  here  he  comes  new  claithed,  like  a 
prince 

Of  swineherds !  syke  he  seems,  dight  in  the 
spoils 

Of  those  he  feeds,  a  mighty  lord  of  swine ! 

He's    comand   now  to  woo.     Let's   step 
aside, 

And  hear  his  love-craft. 

{They  stand  aside. 

Enter  Lorel  gaily  dressed,  and  releases 
Earine./>w»  the  oak. 

See,  he  opes  the  door, 
And  takes  her  by  the  hand,  and  helps  her 

forth: 
This  is  true  courtship,  and  becomes  his 

'ray.1 
Lor.  {leading  Earine  forward^  Ye  kind 

to  others,  but  ye  coy  to  me,2 
Deft  mistress  !s  whiter  than  the  cheese  new 

prest, 
Smoother  than  cream,  and  softer  than  the 

curds  ! 

Why  start  ye  from  me  ere  ye  hear  me  tell 
My  wooing  errand,  and  what  rents  I  have  ? 
Large  herds  and  pastures !  swine  and  kie 

mine  own  ! 
And  though  my  nase  be  camused,4  my  lips 

thick, 


1  And  becomes his ray.]  i.e.,  his  dress,  alluding 
to  what  she  has  just  said, 

"  And  here   he    comes  new    claithed,    like    a 
prince." 

Whalley  appears,  I  know  not  how,  to  have 
found  some  difficulty  in  this  trite  expression. 

*  There  is  much  natural  beauty  in  these 
speeches  of  Lorel ;  and  the  rustic  cast  of  the 
Imagery  is  entirely  conformable  to  the  grotesque 
character  of  the  speaker.  I  must  not  omit  ob 
serving  that  the  whole  is  sketched  out  from  the 
song  of  Polyphemus  to  his  mistress  Galatea,  in 
Ovid's  Metatnoffhoses,  lib.  13. — WHAL. 

Jonson  has  borrowed  many  traits  of  his  Lorel 
from  the  Polyphemus  of  Theocritus,  but  with  a 
freedom  which  evinces  the  hand  of  a  master. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  Syracusian  poet  more 
beautiful  than  the  descriptive  parts  of  the  Cy 
clops*  soliloquy,  and  not  much  in  the  poetry  of 
our  own  language  that  surpasses  the  rustic 
courtship  of  the  witch's  son.  What  resemblance  ' 


Whalley  could  find  in  it  to  Ovid  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
discover. 

8  Deft  mistress  !  whiter  than  the  cheese  iiew 
prest. 

Why  start  ye  from  me,  &c.] 

O  A.CVKCX  roAareia,  TI  TOV  ^lAeovr'  aTro/BaAAr; ; 
AevKorepa  Trcucras  troTiSeiv,  ajraAwrepa  &'  apvoy. 
Idyl.  xi.  45. 

4  And  though  my  nase  be  caroused,]  i.e., 
broad  and  flat.  This  feature  also  is  from  the 
Greek  poet — irAareia  fie  p«  em  x«Aei.  In  Lorel's 
next  speech  there  is  a  perpetual  recurrence  to 
Theocritus : 

Bora  xi^t*  ^OCTKU, 

KTJ'K  TOVTW»»  TO  Kpana-rov  a^AyOfxei/osyaAa  TTIVW' 
Tvpos  8'  ov  Aenret  /«.'  OVT'  ev  0epei,  ovr'  e>>  ovuprf, 
Ov  x* i/xwj/o?  axpw. 

Jonson  mentions  "a  swarm  of  bees  :"  :t  is 
singular  that  this  species  of  rural  wealth  should 
be  overlooked  by  the  Sicilian  bard  when  the  in 
troduction  of  it  would  have  been  so  characteristic 
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And  my  chin  bristled,   Pan,   great  Pan, 

was  such, 
Who  was  the  chief  of  herdsmen,  and  our 

sire  ! 

am  na  fay,  na  incubus,  na  changlin, 
But  a  good  man,   that  lives  o'  my  awn 

geer: 
This  house,  these  grounds,  this  stock  is  all 

mine  awn. 
Ear.    How   better   'twere   to  me,    this 

were  not  known  ! 
Maud.  She  likes  it  not ;  but  it  is  boasted 

well. 
Lor.  An  hundred  udders  for  the  pail  I 

have, 
That  give  me  milk  and  curds,  that  make 

me  cheese 
To  cloy  the  markets  !  twenty  swarm   of 

bees, 
Whilk  all  the  summer    hum  about    the 

hive, 

And  bring  me  wax  and  honey  in  bilive.1 
An  aged  oak,  the  king  of  all  the  field, 
With  a  broad   beech  there  grows   afore 

my  dur, 
That  mickle    mast    unto  the  ferm  doth 

yield. 
A  chestnut,   whilk  hath  larded  mony  a 

swine, 
Whose  skins  I  wear  to  fend  me  fra*  the 

cold; 


A  poplar  green,  and  with  a  kerved  seat, 
Under  whose  shade  I  solace  in  the  heat ; 
And  thence  can  see  gang  out  and  in  my 

neat. 
Twa  trilland  brooks,  each  from  his  spring 

doth  meet, 

And  make  a  river  to  refresh  my  feet ; 
In  which  each  morning,  ere  the  sun  doth 

rise, 

I  look  myself,  and  clear  my  pleasant  eyes, 
Before  I  pipe  ;  for  therein  I  have  skill 
'Bove  other  swineherds.     Bid  me,  and  I 

will 
Straight    play    to   you,   and    make    you 

melody. 
Ear.  By  no  means.      Ah  !   to  me   all 

minstrelsy 
Is  irksome  as  are  you. 

Lor.  Why  scorn  you  me  ? 
Because    I   am    a    herdsman,   and    feed 

swine ! 

I  am  a  lord  of  other  gear  : — This  fine 
Smooth  bawson  cub,  the  young  grice  of  a 

gray,8 

Twa  tyny  urshins,  and  this  ferret  gay. 
Ear.  Out  on  'em  !  what  are  these  ? 
Lor.  I  give  'em  ye 
As  presents,  mistress. 

Ear.  O  the  fiend,  and  thee  ! 
Gar  take  them  hence ;  they  fewmand  all 

the  claithes,3 


both  of  the  scenery  and  the  lover.  Lorel's 
dwelling  too  is  embellished  with  a  richness 
which  does  not  appear  in  the  original  description 
(beautiful  as  it  is),  and  which  being  at  once  ap 
propriate  and  tasteful,  evinces  the  fancy  no  less 
than  the  fertility  of  the  copyist.  The  reader  may 
compare  the  passages. 

EITI  8a<J>vou  Trivet,  evri  paSivai,  itvirapioyroi, 
EI/TI  ju.eA.as  *a<r<ros,  evr'  a/UTreAo?  a  yAuKVKaprros, 
t.  ifruxPov  vSiap,  TO  fxoi  a  iroAvfiei/Speos  AtTfa 
Aevccas  e/c  X">vo9,  TTOTOV  a/m/3pocriov,  Trpoi'ijri. 

Jonson's  description  of  the  oak,  however,  (as 
Mr.  Waldron  has  observed  in  his  supplement),  is 
in  a  great  measure  borrowed  from  the  Shep 
herd's  Calendar. 

1  And  bring  me  ivax  and  honey  in  bilive.] 
This  word,  which  is  derived  by  some  from  by  le 
eve,  and  by  others  from  combinations  equally 
fantastic,  is  composed  of  be  (with)  and  life,  and 
means  freely,  actively,  readily,  &c. 
This  fine 

Smooth  bawson  s  cub,  the  young  grice  of  a 
gray,}  A  bear's  cub,  and  the  young  ones  of  a 
badger. — WHAL. 

Whalley  appears  to  have  missed  the  meaning 
of  the  poet,  who,  though  he  probably  alludes  to 
the  oxvfww?  opKTtov  of  Theocritus  (Ovid  is  out 
of  the  question),  was  much  too  strict  an  observer 
of  propriety  to  people  the  forest  of  Sherwood 
with  bears  young  or  old.  The  bawson  cub  (for 


so  it  should  be  read),  and  the  young  grice  of  a 
gray,  are  one  and  the  same  thing — namely,  a 
young  badger.  Bawson  indeed,  as  a  substan 
tive  (like  brock  which  follows),  is  a  badger  ;  but 
the  word  is  used  here  as  an  adjective,  and  means 
bulky,  overgrown,  or  when  taken  in  a  compli 
mentary  sense,  as  in  this  place,  plump  and  sleek. 
Grice,  Whalley  says,  is  properly  a  sucking  pig. 
It  is  commonly  used  in  this  sense  I  believe  ;  but 
it  is  improperly  the  suckling  of  a  badger  or  even 
of  a  bear,  as  a  swine.  It  is,  in  short,  a  young  cub. 
Smooth  could  not  be  said  of  a  (bear  or)  badger, 
whose  hair  is  harsh  and  rough  ;  though  the 
epithet  might  be  aptly  applied  to  the  grice  or 
suckling. 

8  Gae  take  them  hence,  &c.]  The  fol.  reads 
Gar,  which  Mr.  Waldron  corrects,  as  in  the  text 
[of  1816].  It  is  somewhat  singular  that  Earine 
should  speak  the  rustic  language  of  Lorel,  unless 
it  was  meant  as  a  ridicule  upon  it  in  this  place. 
So  little  of  her  part  appears  in  what  remains  of 
this  play  that  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining 
her  real  character;  it  is,  however,  to  be  presumed 
that  the  "beautiful"  shepherdess  who  could 
kindle  such  a  flame  in  the  breast  of  ./Eglamour, 
was  of  no  vulgar  strain,  and  that  her  accomplish 
ments  were  no  ways  inferior  to  those  of  Melli- 
fleur  and  Amie.  Had  Jonson  lived  to  print  the 
Sad  Shepherd,  or  even  the  portion  which  we 
now  have  of  it,  we  might  have  hoped  for  more 
regularity  in  the  appropriation  of  the  different 
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And  prick    my  coats:    hence  with   'em, 

limmer  lown,1 

Thy  vermin  and  thyself,  thyself  art  one ! 
Ay,  lock  me  up — all's  well  when  thou  art 
gone. 

[Lorel  leads  her  to  the  tree,  and 

shuts  her  in, 

[Maudlin  and  Douce  come  forward. 
Lor.  Did  you  hear  this?  she  wished  me 

at  the  fiend, 
With  all  my  presents  ! 

Maud.  A  tu  lucky  end 
She    wishand    thee,    foul  limmer,    dritty 

lown  ! 
Gud    faith,  it  duills  me  that   I  am  thy 

mother : 
And  see,   thy  sister  scorns  thee  for  her 

brother. 
Thou  woo  thy  love !  thy  mistress !  with  twa 

hedgehogs? 
A  stinkand  brock,  a  polecat?  out,    thou 

houlet ! 
Thou  shouldst  have  given  her  a  madge- 

owl,  and  then 
Thou'dst  made  a  present  o1  thy  self,   owl- 

spiegle  !2 
Douce.  Why,  mother,   I  have  heard  ye 

bid  to  give ; 
And  often  as  the  cause  calls. 


Maud.  I  know  well 
It  is  a  witty  part  sometimes  to  give  ; 
But  what  ?  to  wham  ?   no  monsters,  nor 

to  maidens. 
He  suld  present  them  with  mare  pleasand 

things, 
Things    natural,    and    what    all    women 

covet 

To  see,  the  common  parent  of  us  all, 
Which   maids  will   twire  at  'tween  their 

fingers  thus  !3 
With  which  his  sire  gat    him,    he's  get 

another, 

And  so  beget  posterity  upon  her  : 
This  lie  should  do  ! — False  gelden,  gang 

thy  gait, 
And   du  thy  turns  betimes ;  or   I'se  gar 

take 
The  new  breikes  fra'  thee,  and  thy  duiblet 

tu:— 

The  tailleur  and  the  sowter  sail  undu' 
All  they  have  made,  except  thou  manlier 

woo  !  {Exit  Lorel, 

Douce.  Gud  mother,  gif  you  chide  him, 

he'll  du  wairs. 
Maud.  Hang  him  !  I  geif  him  to  the 

devil's  eirs. 
But  ye,  my  Douce,  I  charge  ye,  shew  your 

sell 


dialects,  which  are  now  apparently  confounded. 
He  had  taken  much  pains  to  acquire  the  nor 
thern  phraseology  from  Lacy  the  player  (a 
native  of  Yorkshire),  and  he  would  have  used  it 
with  strict  propriety.  As  it  is,  the  orthography 
of  the  folio  is  changeful,  uncertain,  and  of  httle 
authority.  (Jonson  understood  his  grandfather's 
tongue,  the  Lowland  Scotch,  considerably  better 
than  either  Waldron  or  Gifford,  and  the  reading 
of  the  folio,  "  gar  take  them  hence,"  is  far  more 
idiomatic  than  what  they  substituted  for  it  I 
have  therefore  restored  it. — F.  C.] 

1  Limmer,]  i.e.,  vile,  worthless,  &c.]  Lite 
rally  it  means  a  night-robber ;  but  our  Saxon 
ancestors  used  the  word  in  a  variety  of  senses, 
all  however  strongly  expressive  of  contempt,  or 
baseness.  It  is  still  current  in  the  north  of  England ; 
but  is  confined  I  believe  to  females.  ["  Thieves, 
limmers,  and  vagabondes,"  are  joined  together  in 
a  Scots  Act  of  Parliament  of  i59f — F.  C.] 

8  Owl-spiegle.]  The  same  with  ulen-spiegle 
or  owl-glass. — WHAL.  See  vol.  ii.  p.  24  a. 

3  Which  maids  will  twire  at  'tween  their 
fingers  thus  /]  To  twire  is  to  leer  affectedly,  to 
glance  at  obliquely,  or  surreptitiously,  at  inter 
vals,  &c.  It  is  frequent  in  our  old  writers.  Thus 
Marston  :  "  I  saw  a  thing  stir  under  a  hedge, 
and  I  peeped,  and  I  peered,  and  I  twired  under 
neath,"  Sic.—Ant.  andMellida. 

And  Fletcher  : 

"  I  saw  the  wench  that  twired  and  twinkled  at 
thee 


The  other  day,  the  young  smug  wench,"  &c. 
Woman  Pleased. 

It  occurs  also  in  Shakspeare  : 

"  When  sparkling  stars  twire  not,  thou  gildst 
the  even." — Son.  xxviii.  v.  12. 

i.e.,  when  the  stars  do  not  gleam  or  appear  at 
intervals. 

"Perhaps,"  says  Mr.  Malone,  "for  twire  we 
should  here  read  twirl!"  To  my  amazement 
Mr.  Steevens  does  not  acquiesce  in  this  exqui 
site  conjecture ;  but  having  learned  from  Tyr- 
whitt  that  twire  (spoken  of  a  bird),  is  probably  a 
translation  of  susurro,  he  inclines  to  think  that 
twire  means  quire,  and  consequently  that  the 
sense  of  the  line  is,  "  When  sparkling  stars  sing 
not  in  concert,"  &c.  This  is  surely  "the  best 
fooling  of  all,"  as  Sir  Andrew  observes,  even 
though  Mr.  Steevens  immediately  adds,  "  Still 
twire  may  be  a  corruption. "  Well  might  he  wind 
up  this  farrago  with  exclaiming,  as  he  does,  "So 
much  for  guess  work  !" 

Twire  should  not  have  been  suffered  to  grow 
obsolete,  for  we  have  no  word  now  in  use  that 
can  take  its  place,  or  be  considered  as  precisely 
synonymous  with  it  in  sense  :  leer  and  twinkle 
are  mere  shades  of  it.  [It  was  last  used  by  Steele 
in  his  Conscious  Lovers :  ("  If  I  was  rich  I  could 
twire  and  loll  with  the  best  of  them,")  and  Gar- 
rick  had  heard  that  he  employed  it  as  an  equiva 
lent  of  simmer.  See  Waldron's  Sad  Shepherd, 
p.  129.— F.C.] 


SCENE  IT.] 


THE  SAD  SHEPHERD. 


Tu    all    the    shepherds    bauldly ;    gaing 

amang  'em, 
Be    mickel    in    their  eye,    frequent    and 

fugeand  : 

And  gif  they  ask  ye  of  Earine, 
Or  of    these    claithes,   say  that   I    gave 

'em  ye, 
And  say  no  more.     I    hae  that  wark  in 

hand, 
That  web  upon  the  luime,  shall  gar  'em 

think 
By  then,  they  feelin  their  own  frights  and 

fears, 
I'se  pu'  the  world  or  nature  'bout  their 

ears. — 
But,  hear  ye,  Douca^  because  ye  may  meet 

me 

In  mony  shapes  tu-day,  where'er  you  spy 
This  browdered  belt  with  characters,  'tis  I. 
A  Gypsan  lady,  and  a  right  beldame, 
Wrought   it  by  moonshine  for  me,   and 

starlight, 
Upon    your    grannam's  grave,    that  very 

night 
We  earthed  her  in  the  shades  ;  when  our 

Dame  Hecate1 

Made  it  her  gaing-night  over  the    kirk- 
yard, 
With  all   the  barkand  parish  tikes  set  at 

her,'^ 

While  I  sat  whyrland  of  my  brazen  spindle  : 
At  every  twisted  thrid  my  rock  let  fly 
Unto  the  sewster,  who  did  sit  me  nigh, 
Under  the  town  turnpike  ;  which  ran  each 

spell 
She    stitched  in   the    work,   and    knit   it 

well. 
See  ye  take  tent  to  this,  and  ken  your 

mother.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  II.—  Another  Part  of  the 
Forest. 

The  Entrance  to  Robin  Hood's  Bower. 

Amie  discovered  lying  on  a  bank,  Marian 
and  Mellifleur  sitting  by  her. 

Mar.  How  do  you,  sweet  Amie,  yet  ? 
Mel.  She  cannot  tell ; 
If  she  could  sleep,  she  says,  she  should  do 

well. 

She  feels  a  hurt,  but  where  she  cannot  show 
Any  least  sign  that  she  is  hurt  or  no  : 
Her  pain's  not  doubtful  to  her,  but  the 

seat 
Of  her  pain  is  :  her  thoughts  too  work 

and  beat, 
Opprest  with  cares  ;  but  why  she  cannot 

say: 
All  matter  of  her  care  is  quite  away. 

Mar.  Hath  any  vermin  broke  into  your 

fold? 

Or  any  rot  seized  on  your  flock,  or  cold  ? 
Or  hath  your  feighting  ram  burst  his  hard 

horn, 

Or  any  ewe  her  fleece  or  bag  hath  torn, 
My  gentle  Amie  ? 
Amie.  Marian,  none  of  these. 
Mar.  Have  you  been  stung  by  wasps, 

or  angry  bees, 
Or  rased  with  some  rude  bramble  or  rough 

briar  ? 

Amie.  No,  Marian,  my  disease  is  some 
what  nigher. 

I  weep,  and  boil  away  myself  in  tears  ; 
And  then  my  panting    heart   would  dry 

those  fears  ; 
I  burn,  though  all  the  forest  lend  a  shade  ; 


1  We  earthed  her  in  the  shades;  when  our 
Dame  Hecate]  Mr.  Davies,  who  is  much  dis 
turbed  at  Jonson's  presuming  to  pronounce 
Hecate  as  a  trisyllable  in  his  Masque  of  Queens, 
while  Shakspeare  is  pleased  to  use  it  only  as  a 
dissyllable,  might  have  quieted  his  spirit  if  he 
had  looked  into  this  passage,  and  pronounced 
the  word  just  as  he  liked.  In  making  Hecate  a 
trisyllable,  our  poet,  it  seems,  "intended  to 
show  his  learning,"  and  enjoy  a  mean  triumph 
over  the  small  Latin  and  no  Greek  of  his  "ad 
versary  !" — Dram.  Miscel.  v.  ii. 

Yet  the  spleen  of  Davies  is  more  tolerable  than 
the  tedious  absurdity  of  the  other  commentators, 

I  who  labour  to  justify  our  great  poet's  pronun 
ciation  of  this  word  from  a  mass  of  contemporary 

I     authorities,  as  if  it  was  not  a  matter  of  the  utmost 

I  indifference,  and  determined  in  every  case  by 
the  measure  of  the  verse.  Shakspeare  gave  the 
word  as  he  found  it  in  Middleton,  without  caring 

I    whether  it  was  a  dissyllable  or  a  trisyllable,  and 


Jonson  was  too  well  acquainted  with  rhythm 
not  to  know  that  there  were  few  places  in 
English  verse  in  which  it  would  not  stand  as 
either.  In  his  "  Addycionsto  Jeronymo"  he  had 
this  line, 

"  And  yonder   palefaced  Hecate    there,     the 
moon," 

little  foreseeing,  poor  man,  when  he  lightly 
slurred  over  the  three  syllables,  that  he  should 
be  accused  of  insulting  the  memory  of  Shak 
speare  if  he  ventured  hereafter  to  lay  any  stress 
upon  the  last. 

2  With  all  the  barkand  parish-tikes  set  at 
her.}  The  progress  of  Hecate  over  new  made 
graves,  and  the  barking  of  the  dogs,  are  taken 
from  the  superstitions  of  antiquity  ;  Theocritus 
describes  her  in  the  same  manner  : 

'EKO.TO.,  TO.V  *cai  (TKvAa/us  TpofA«oiri 
Epvouevai/  ve«cvwf  ova.  T'  rjpia,  »cai  /ieA.ar  aij*a. 

IdvlL  2.-WHAU 


THE  SAD  SHEPHERD. 


[ACT  TI. 


And  freeze,  though  the  whole  wood  one 

fire  were  made. 
Mar.  Alas ! 
Amie.  I    often  have    been    torn  with 

thorn  and  briar 
Both  in  the  leg  and  foot,  and  somewhat 

higher ; 
Yet  gave  not  then  such  fearful  shrieks  as 

these.  {Sighs. 

I  often  have  been  stung  too  with  curst 

bees, 

Yet  not  remember  that  I  then  did  quit 
Either  my  company  or  mirth  for  it. 

\Sighs  again. 

And  therefore  what  it  is  that  I  feel  now, 
And  know  no  cause  of  it,  nor  where,  nor 

how, 

It  entered  in  me,  nor  least  print  can  see, 
I  feel,  afflicts  me  more  than  briar  or  bee. 

[Again. 

How  often,  when  the  sun,  heaven's  bright 
est  birth, 
Hath   with  his  burning  fervour  cleft  the 

earth, 

Under  a  spreading  elm  or  oak  hard  by 
A  cool  clear  fountain,  could  I  sleeping  lie 
Safe  from  the  heat  !    but  now  no  shady 

tree, 

Nor  purling  brook,  can  my  refreshing  be. 
Oft  when  the  meadows  were  grown  rough 

with  frost, 
The  rivers  ice-bound,   and  their  currents 

ost, 
My  thick   warm  fleece   I   wore  was    my 

defence  ; 
Or  large  good  fires  I  made,  drave  winter 

thence : 
But  now  my  whole  flock's  fells,  nor  this 

thick  grove, 

Enflamed  to  ashes,  can  my  cold  remove. 
It  is  a  cold  and  heat  that  does  outgo 
All  sense  of  winters  and  of  summers  so. 

Enter  Robin  Hood,  Clarion,  Lionel, 
and  Alken. 

Rob.  O,  are  you  here,  my  mistress? 
Mar.  I,  my  love  ! 

\Runs  to  embrace  him, 
Where  should  I   be  but  in  my   Robin's 

arms, 
The    sphere  which    I    delight    in   so    to 

move? 
Rob.  {He  puts  her  back .]  What,  the  rude 

ranger,  and  spied  spy!  hand  off ; 
You  are  for  no  such  rustics. 

Mar.  What  means  this, 
Thrice  worthy  Clarion,    or  wise  Alken? 
know  ye  ? 


Rob.  'Las,  no,  not  they:  a  poor  starved 
muttons  carcase 

Would  better  fit  their  palates  than  your 

venison. 

Mar.  What  riddle  is  this  ?  unfold  your 
self,  dear  Robin. 

Rob.    You  have  not  sent  your  venison 
hence  by  Scathlock, 

To  Mother  Maudlin  ? 

Mar.  I,  to  Mother  Maudlin  ! 

Will  Scathlock  say  so  ? 

Rob.  Nay,  we  will  all  swear  so. 

For  all  did  hear  it  when  you  gave  the 
charge  so, 

Both  Clarion,  Alken,  Lionel,  myself. 
Mar.   Good  honest  shepherds,  masters 
of  your  flocks, 

Simple  and  virtuous  men,  no  others'  hire 
lings  ; 

Be  not  you  made  to  speak  against  your 
conscience, 

That  which  may  soil  the  truth.     I  send 
the  venison 

Away  by  Scathlock,  and  to  Mother  Maud 
lin  ! 

I  came  to  shew  it  here  to  Mellifleur, 

I  do  confess ;  but  Amie's  falling  ill 

Did  put  us  off  it :  since,  we  employed  our 
selves 

In  comforting  of  her. 

Enter  Scathlock. 

O,  here  he  is ! 

Did  I,  sir,  bid  you  bear  away  the  venison 
To  Mother  Maudlin  ? 

Scath.  Ay,  gud  faith,  madam, 
Did  you,  and  I  ha'  done  it. 
Mar.  What  have  you  done  ? 
Scath.  Obeyed  your  hests,  madam ;  done 

your  commands. 
Mar.  Done  my  commands,  dull  groom  ! 

fetch  it  again, 

Or  kennel  with  the  hounds.    Are  these  the 

arts,  [  Weeps. 

Robin,  you  read  your  rude  ones  of  the 

wood, 

To  countenance  your  quarrels   and  mis- 
takings? 

Or  are  the  sports  to  entertain  your  friends 
Those  formed  jealousies  ?  ask  of  Mellifleur, 
If  I  were  ever  from  her  here,  or  Amie, 
Since  I  came  in  with  them ;  or  saw  this 

Scathlock 
Since   I  related    to   you    his  tale  of  the 

raven. 

Scath.  Ay,  say  you  so  !  \Exit* 

Mel.  She  never  left  my  side 
Since  I  came  here,  nor  I  hers. 
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Cla.  This  is  strange : 
Our  best  of  senses  were  deceived,  our  eyes, 

then  ! 

Lio.  And  ears  too. 
Mar.  What  you  have  concluded  on, 
Make  good,  I  pray  you. 
Amie.  O  my  heart,  my  heart ! 
Mar.    My  heart  it  is  is  wounded,  pretty 

Amie; 
Report  not  you  your  griefs:    I'll  tell  for 

all. 
Mel.  Somebody  is  to  blame,  there  is  a 

fault. 
Mar.  Try  if  you  can  take  rest :  a  little 

slumber 
Will  much  refresh  you,  Amie. 

[Amie  sleeps. 

Alken.  What's  her  grief? 
Mar.  She  does  not  know ;  and  therein 
she  is  happy. 

Enter  John  and  Maudlin. 

John.  Here's  Mother  Maudlin  come  to 

give  you  thanks, 

Madam,  for  some  late  gift  she  hath  re 
ceived 

Which  she's  not  worthy  of,  she  says,  but 

cracks, 

And  wonders  of  it :  hops  about  the  house, 
Transported  with  the  joy. 
Maud.  Send  me  a  stag, 
A  whole    stag,    madam,    and    so    fat   a 

deer! 

So  fairly  hunted,  and  at  such  a  time  too, 
When  all  your  friends  were  here  ! 

[Skips  and  dances. 
Rob.  Do  you  mark  this,  Clarion  ? 
Her  own  acknowledgment ! 

Maud.  'Twas  such  a  bounty 
And  honour  done  to  your  poor   beads 
woman, 
I  know  not  how  to  owe  it,  but  to  thank 

you; 

And  that  I  come  to  du :  I  shall  go  round, 
And  giddy  with  the  joy  of  the  good  turn.1 

"  Look  out,  look  out,  gay  folk  about, 
And  see  me  spin  the  ring  I'm  in 
Of  mirth  and  glee,  with  thanks  for  fee 
The  heart  puts  on,  for  th'  venison 
My  lady  sent,  which  shall  be  spent 
In  draughts  of  wine,  to  fume  up  fine 


»  And  giddy  with  the  joy]  The  folio,  which 

is  full  of  blunders,  reads  "  toy  of  the  good  turn." 

The  genuine  expression  occurs  in  the  concluding 

line  of  John's  last  speech.    "  Transported  witfi 

" 


Into  the  brain,  and  down  again 
Fall  in  a  swoun,  upon  the  groun." 
{Turns  rapidly  round  as  she  speaks, 
till  she  falls. 

Rob.  Look  to  her,  she  is  mad. 

Maud.  \rising.~\  My  son  hath  sent  you 
A  pot  of  strawberries    gathered    in    the 

wood, 
His    hogs   would  else  have  rooted  up  or 

With   a  choice  dish  of  wildings  here,  to 
scald 

And  mingle  with  your  cream. 
Mar.  Thank  you,  good  Maudlin, 

And  thank  your  son.     Go,  bear  them  in  to 
Much, 

The   acater,8  let  him  thank  her.     Surely, 
mother, 

You  were  mistaken,  or  my  woodmen  more, 

Or  most  myself,  to  send  you  all  our  store 

Of  venison,  hunted  for  ourselves  this  day : 

You  will  not  take  it,  mother,  I  dare  say, 

If  we'd  entreat  you,  when  you  know  our 
guests ; 

Red  deer  is  head  still  of  the  forest  feasts. 
Maud.    But  I  knaw   ye,  a  right  free 
hearted  lady, 

Can  spare  it  out  of  superfluity  ; 

I  have  departit  it  'mong  my  poor  neigh 
bours, 

To  speak  your  largess. 
Mar.  I  not  gave  it,  mother ; 

You  have  done  wrong  then  :  I  know  how 
to  place 

My  gifts,  and  where;  and  when  to  find 
my  seasons 

To  give,  not  throw  away  my  courtesies. 
Maud.  Count  you  this  thrown  away  ? 
Mar.  What's  ravished  from  mo 

I   count  it  worse,  as  stolen ;    I   lose  my 
thanks. 

But  leave  this  quest :  they  fit  not  you  nor 
me, 

Maudlin,  contentions  of  this  quality. — 

Re-tnter  Scathlock. 

How  now ! 
Scath.    Your  stag's  returned   upon  my 

shoulders, 
He  h;is  found  his  way  into  the  kitchen 

agaw 


8  The  acater.]  [Caterer  or  purveyor.  Jonson 
sometimes  left  out  the  initial  syllable,  and  wrote 
it  simply  cater.  See  Tkt  Devil  ts  an  /tfir, 
vol.  ii.  p.  2i8£.-F.  C] 
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With  his  two  legs ;  if  now  your  cook  can 

dress  him. — 
'Slid,  I  thought  the  swineherd  would  have 

beat  me, 
He  looked  so  big  !  the  sturdy  karl,  lewd 

Lorel ! 
Mar.  There,  Scathlock,   for  thy  pains, 

\Gi-ves  him  money.']  thou  hast  deserved 

it.  {Exit  Scath. 

Maud.  Do  you  give  a  thing  and  take  a 

thing,  madam? 
Mar.  No,   Maudlin,  you  had  imparted 

to  your  neighbours  ; 
And  much  good  do  it  them  I    I  have  done 

no  wrong. 

Maud. 

"The  spit  stand  still,  no  broches  turn 
Before  the  fire,  but  let  it  burn 
Both  sides  and  haunches,  till  the  whole 
Converted  be  into  one  coal !" 

Cla.  What  devil's  paternoster  mumbles 

she? 
Alken.  Stay,  you  will  hear  more  of  her 

witchery. 

Maud. 

"  The  swilland  dropsy  enter  in 
The  lazy  cuke,  and  swell  his  skin  ; 
And  the  old  mort-mal  on  his  shin 
Now  prick  and  itch,  with ou ten  blin."1 

Cla.  Speak  out,  hag,  we  may  hear  your 
devil's  mattins. 

Maud. 

"  The  pain  we  call  St.  Anton's  fire, 
The  gout,  or  what  we  can  desire, 
To  cramp  a  cuke,  in  every  limb, 
Before  they  dine,  yet  seize  on  him." 

Alken.  A  foul  ill  spirit  hath  possessed 

her. 
Amie.  [starting.}  O  Karol,  Karol !  call 

him  back  again. 


1  And  ike  old  mortmal  on  his  shin 
Now  prick  and  itch,  withouten  blin.j    i.e., 
an  old  sore,  or  gangrene.      So  Chaucer  (from 
whom  Jonson  has  talcen  the  expression) : 

"  But  great  harme  was  it,  as  it  thought  me, 
That  on  his  shynne  a  mor-tnal  had  he. " 

Withouten  blin,  is  without  ceasing. — WHAL. 

«  But  best,  the  dear  good  angel  of  the 
spring, 

The  nightingale.}  This  exquisitely  poetical 
description  of  the  nightingale  is  a  literal  transla- 
tjon  from  the  Greek  of  Sappho :  angel  is  used 
in  its  original  signification  of  a  messenger,  or 
harbinger: 

Hpo«  <xyy«\os  ifiepoJHavot  aij&av.— WHAL. 


Lio.  Her  thoughts  do  work  upon  her  in 

her  slumber, 

And  may  express  some  part  of  her  disease. 
Rob.    Observe    and    mark,   but  trouble 

not  her  ease. 
Amie.  O,  O  ! 
Mar.  How  is  it,  Amie  ? 
Mel.  Wherefore  start  you  ? 
Amie.  O  Karol  !  he  is  fair  and  sweet. 
Maud.  What  then  ? 
Are  there  not  flowers  as  sweet  and  fair  as 

men? 
The  lily  is  fair,  and  rose  is  sweet. 

Amie.  Ay,  so  ! 

Let  all  the  roses  and  the  lilies  go  : 
Karol  is  only  fair  to  me. 
Mar.  And  why  ? 
Amie.  Alas,  for  Karol,  Marian,  I  could 

die! 
Karol,  he  singeth  sweetly  too. 

Maud.  What  then? 
Are  there  not  birds  sing  sweeter  far  than 

men? 
Amie.  I  grant  the  linnet,  lark,  and  bull 

finch  sing, 
But  best  the    dear    good  angel    of    the 

spring, 
The  nightingale.2 

Maud.  Then  why,  then  why,  alone 
Should  his  notes  please  you  ? 

Amie.  I  not  long  agone 
Took  a  delight  with  wanton  kids  to  play, 
And  sport  with  little  lambs  a  summer's 

day, 
And  view  their  frisks  :  methought  it  was  a 

sight 

Of  joy  to  see  my  two  brave  rams  to  fight  ! 
Now  Karol  only  all  delight  doth  move, 
All  that  is  Karol,  Karol  I  approve  ! 
This  very  morning  but  —  I  did  bestow 
(It  was  a  little  'gainst  my  will,  I  know) 
A  single  kiss  upon  the  seelie  swain, 
And  now  I  wish  that  very  kiss  again. 

Bentley  has  formed  the  scholiast's  quotation 
into  a  Sapphic,  more  to  the  credit  of  his  learning, 
however,  than  of  his  poetic  feelings  : 

Hpos  avyeAA'  i/mepo^wv'  arjSoi. 

The  office  of  announcing  the  spring  is  given 
by  Simonides  to  the  swallow,  in  a  very  pictu 
resque  line  : 

AyyeXos  *cXwra  capo;  aSvocr/xov,  Kvavea 


The  speeches  given  to  Maudlin  in  this  part  of 
the  dialogue  do  not  seem  to  belong  to  her. 
There  is  indeed  a  spirit  of  contradiction  in  them  ; 
but  of  far  too  gentle  a  nature  for  the  witch.  I 
believe  that  they  should  be  set  down  to  Marian's 
account 
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His  lip  is  softer,  sweeter  than  the  rose, 
His  mouth  and  tongue  with  dropping  honey 

flows; 

The  relish  of  it  was  a  pleasing  thing. 
Afar.  Yet,  like  the  bees,  it  had  a  little 

sting. 
Amie.  And  sunk,  and  sticks  yet  in  my 

marrow  deep ; 
And  what  doth  hurt  me  I  now  wish  to 

keep. 

Mar.  Alas,  how  innocent  her  story  is  ! 
Amie.  I  do  remember,  Marian,  I  have 

oft 
With  pleasure  kist  my  lambs  and  puppies 

soft; 

And  once  a  dainty  fine  roe-fawn  I  had, 
Of  whose  out-skipping  bounds   I  was  as 

glad 
As  of  my  health  ;   and  him  I  oft  would 

kiss  ; 

Yet  had  his  no  such  sting  or  pain  as  this : 
They  never  pricked  or  hurt  my  heart ;  and, 

for 
They  were  so  blunt  and  dull,  I  wish  no 

more. 
But  this,  that  hurts  and  pricks,  doth  please ; 

this  sweet1 

Mingled  with  sour,  I  wish  again  to  meet : 
And  that  delay,  methinks,  most  tedious  is, 
That  keeps  or  hinders  me  of  Kami's  kiss. 
Mar.  We'll  send  for  him,  sweet  Amie, 

to  come  to  you. 

Maud.  But  I  will  keep  him  off,  if  charms 

will  do  it.  \Exit  murmuring. 

Cla.  Do  you  mark  the  murmuring  hag, 

how  she  doth  mutter? 
Rob.  I  like  her  not :  and  less  her  manners 

now. 
Alken.  She  is  a  shrewd  deformed  piece, 

I  vow. 

Lio.  As  crooked  as  her  body. 
Rob.  I  believe 

She  can  take  any  shape,  as  Scathlock  says. 
Alken.  She  may  deceive  the  sense,  but 

really 
She  cannot  change  herself. 

Rob.  Would  I  could  see  her 
Once  more  in  Marian's  form  !  for  I  am 

certain 

Now  it  was  she  abused  us  ;  as  I  think 
My  Marian,  and  my  love,  now  innocent : 


'  But  this,  that  hurts  and  pricks  >  doth  please.} 
Thus  Shakspeare,  beautifully : 

"  If  thou  and  nature  can  so  gently  part, 
The  stroke  of  death  is  as  a  lover's  pinch, 
Which  hurts,  and  is  desired." 

Ant.  and  Cleopatra. 


Which  faith  I  seal  unto  her  with  this  kiss, 
And  call  you  all  to  witness  of  my  penance. 
[Kisses  Marian. 
Alken.  It  was  believed  before,  but  now 

confirmed, 
That  we  have  seen  the  monster. 

Enter  Friar  Tuck,  John,  Much,  and 
Scarlet. 

Tuck.  Hear  you  how 

Poor  Tom  the  cook  is  taken  !  all  his  joints 
Do  crack  as  if  his  limbs  were  tied  with 

points : 
His  whole  frame  slackens  ;  and  a  kind  of 

rack 

Runs  down  along  the  spondils  of  his  back ; 
A  gout  or  cramp  now  seizeth  on  his  head, 
Then  falls  into  his  feet ;  his  knees  are  lead ; 
And  he  can  stir  his  either  hand  no  more 
Than  a  dead  stump,  to  his  office,  as  before. 
Alken.  He  is  bewitched. 
Cla.  This  is  an  argument 
Both  of  her  malice  and  her  power,  we  sec. 
Alken.    She  must  by  some  device  re 
strained  be, 
Or  she'll  go  far  in  mischief. 

Rob.  Advise  how, 
Sage  shepherd  ;  we  shall  put  it  straight  in 

practice. 
Alken.  Send  forth  your  woodmen  then 

into  the  walks, 
Or  let  them  prick  her  footing  hence;  a 

witch 

Is  sure  a  creature  of  melancholy,2 
And  will  be  found  or  sitting  in  her  founn, 
Or  else  at  relief,  like  a  hare. 

Cla.  You  speak, 

Alken,  as  if  you  knew  the  sport  of  witch- 
hunting, 
Or  starting  of  a  hag. 

Enter  George. 

Rob.  Go,  sirs,  about  it, 
Take  George  here  with  you,  he  can  help  to 

find  her ; 
Leave  Tuck  and  Much  behind  to  dress  the 

dinner, 

In  the  cook's  stead. 
Much.  We'll  care  to  get  that  done. 


«  A  witch 

Is  sure  a  creature  of  melancholy,}  This  com 
parison  is  supported  by  the  popular  opinion, 
which  considered  a  hare  as  a  melancholy  crea 
ture,  from  her  always  sitting  solitary  in  bet 
form.—  WHAL. 

At  relief,  in  the  next  line,  means  at  feed 
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Rob.  Come,  Marian,  let's  withdraw  into 

the  bower. 

[Exeunt  all  but ]ohn,  Scarlet,  Scath- 

lock,  and  George. 
John.  Rare  sport,  I  swear,  this  hunting 

of  the  witch 
Will  make  us. 

Scar.  Let's  advise  upon 't  like  huntsmen. 
George.  An  we  can  spy  her  once,  she  is 

our  own. 
Scath.  First,  think  which  way  she  four- 

meth,  on  what  wind  ; 
Or  north,  or  south. 

George.  For  as  the  shepherd  said, 
A  witch  is  a  kind  of  hare. 

Scath.  And  marks  the  weather, 
As  the  hare  does. 

John.  Where  shall  we  hope  to  find  her? 

Re-enter  Alken. 

Alken.  I  have  asked  leave  to  assist  you, 

jolly  huntsmen, 
If  an  old  shepherd  may  be  heard  among 

you; 
Not  jeered  or  laughed  at.1 

John.  Father,  you  will  see 
Robin     Hood's    household    know    more 

courtesy. 
Scath.  Who  scorns  at  eld,  peels  off  his 

own  young  hairs. 
Alken.  Ye  say  right  well:  know  ye  the 

witch's  dell  ? 
Scar.  No  more  than  I  do  know  the  walks 

of  hell. 
Alken.  Within  a  gloomy  dimble  she  doth 

dwell, 
Down  in  a  pit,  o'ergrown  with  brakes  and 

briars, 

Close  by  the  ruins  of  a  shaken  abbey, 
Torn  with  an  earthquake  down  unto  the 

ground, 
'Mongst  graves  and  grots,   near  an  old 

charnel-house, 
Where  you  shall  find  her  sitting  in  her 

fourra, 

As  fearful  and  melancholic  as  that 
She  is  about ;  with  caterpillars'  kells, 
And    knotty  cobwebs,    rounded    in    with 

spells. 
Then  she  steals  forth  to  relief  in  the  fogs, 


And  rotten  mists,  upon  the  fens  and  bogs, 

Down  to  the  drowned  lands  of  Lincoln 
shire  ; 

To  make  ewes  cast  their  lambs,  swine  eat 
their  farrow, 

The  housewives  tun  not  work,  nor  the  milk 
churn  ! 

Writhe  children's  wrists,  and  suck  their 
breath  in  sleep, 

Get  vials  of  their  blood  !  and  where  the  sea 

Casts  up  his  slimy  ooze,  search  for  a  weed 

To  open  locks  with,2  and  to  rivet  charms, 

Planted  about  her  in  the  wicked  seat 

Of  all  her  mischiefs,  which  are  manifold. 
John.  I  wonder  such  a  story  could  be 
told 

Of  her  dire  deeds. 

George.  I  thought  a  witch's  banks 

Had  inclosed  nothing  but  the  merry  pranks 

Of  some  old  woman. 
Scar.  Yes,  her  malice  more. 
Scath.  As  it  would  quickly  appear  had 
we  the  store 

Of  his  collects. 

George.  Ay,  this  gud  learned  man 

Can  speak  her  right. 

Scar.  He  knows  her  shifts  and  haunts. 
Alken.    And  all  her    wiles  and  turns. 
The  venomed  plants 

Wherewith  she  kills  !  where  the  sad  man 
drake  grows, 

Whose  groans  are   deathful ;    the   dead- 
numbing  night-shade, 

The  stupefying  hemlock,  adder's  tongue, 

And  martagan:    the  shrieks  of  luckless 
owls 

We  hear,  and  croaking  night-crows  in  the 
air! 

Green-bellied  snakes,  blue  fire-drakes  in  the 
sky, 

And  giddy  flitter-mice  with  leather  wings  ! 

The  scaly  beetles,  with  their  habergeons, 

That  make  a  humming  murmur  as  they  fly! 

There  in  the  stocks  of  trees,  white  faies  do 
dwell, 

And  span-long  elves  that  dance  about  a 
pool, 

With  each  a  little  changeling  in  their  arms ! 

The  airy  spirits  play  with  falling  stars, 

And  mount  the  sphere  of  fire  to  kiss  the 
moon  ! 


1  Not  jeered,  &c.l  Alken  has  not  forgotten 
the  rudeness  of  ScatWock  (see  p.  497),  but  the 
worthy  huntsman  was  then  nettled  at  the  doubt 
which  his  question  seemed  to  cast  on  the  vera 
city  of  Marian's  story  respecting  the  raven  and 
the  brisket  bone. 

When  the  sea 

Casts  up  hi$  slimy  ooze,  search  for  a.  weed 


To  open  locks  with.}  This  is  copied  by  Shad- 
well,  in  the  Lancashire  Witches: 

"  From  the  sea's  slimy  ouse  a  weed 
I  fetched  to  open  locks  at  need," 

But  he  honestly  refers  to  the  original.  "  See 
(he  says)  the  renowned  Jonson  in  the  second 
act  of  his  Sad  Shepherd. " 
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While  she  sits  reading  by  the  glowworm's 

light, 
Or  rotten  wood,  o'er  which  the  worm  hath 

crept, 

The  baneful  schedule  of  her  nocent  charms, 
And  binding  characters,  through  which  she 

wounds 

Her  puppets,  the  sigilla  of  her  witchcraft. 
All  this  I  know,  and  I  will  find  her  for 

you  ; 
And  shew  you  her  sitting  in  her  fourm  : 

I'll  lay 
My  hand  upon  her,  make  her  throw  her 

skut 
Along    her    back,   when   she    doth    start 

before  us. 
But  you  must  give  her  law  :»  and  you  shall 

see  her 
Make  twenty  leaps  and  doubles  ;  cross  the 

paths, 
And  then  squat  down  beside  us. 

John.  Crafty  croan  ! 
I  long  to  be  at  the  sport,  and  to  report  it. 
Scar.    We'll  make  this  hunting  of  the 

witch  as  famous 
As  any  other  blast  of  venery. 

Scath.  Hang  her,  foul  hag  !  she'll  be  a 

stinking  chase. 

I  had  rather  ha'  the  hunting  of  her  heir. 
George.  If  we  should  come  to  see  her, 

cry  So  ho  !  once. 

Alken.  That  I  do  promise,  or  I  am  no 
good  hag-finder.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  I.— The  Forest. 
Enter  Puck-hairy. 

Puck.  The  fiend  hath  much  to  do  that 

keeps  a  school,2 
Or  is  the  father  of  a  family  ; 
Or  governs  but  a  country  academy  : 
His  labours  must  be  great,  as  are  his  cares, 
To  watch  all  turns,  and  cast  how  to  prevent 

them. 


1  But  you  must  give  her  law.]  "  When  a 
hare  is  put  up,  you  must  give  her  ground  (i.e., 
law)  twelve  score  yards  or  more,  according  to 
the  country  where  she  sitteth.' — Tuberville, 
p.  248. 

*  The  fiend  hath  much  to  da,  &c.]  This  pas 
sage  probably  alludes  to  the  singular  employ 
ments  imposed  upon  demons  by  the  caprice  or 
anger  of  the  persons  to  whom  their  services  were 
engaged  for  a  certain  period,  on  condition  of 


1  'his  dame  of  mine  here,  Maud,  grows  high 

in  evil, 
And  thinks  she  does  all,  when  'tis  I,  her 

devil, 
That  both  delude  her,  and  must  yet  protect 

her. 

She's  confident  in  mischief,  and  presumes 
The  changing  of  her  shape  will  still  secure 

her; 

But  that  may  fail,  and  divers  hazards  meet 
Of  otherconsequence.  which  I  must  look  to, 
Nor  let  her  be  surprised  on  the  first  catch. 
I  must  go  dance  about  the  forest  now, 
And  firk  it  like  a  goblin  till  I  find  her. 
Then  will  my  service  come  worth  accepta 
tion, 

When  not  expected  of  her ;  when  the  help 
Meets  the  necessity,  and  both  do  kiss, 
Tis  called  the  timing  of  a  duty,  this. 

[Exit. 

SCENE  II.— Another  part  of  the  same. 

Enter  Karol  and  Douce  in  the  dress  of 
Earine. 

Kar.  Sure  you  are  very  like  her  !  I  con 
ceived 
You  had  been  she,  seeing  you  run  afore 

me  : 
For  such  a  suit  she  made  her  'gainst  this 

feast, 

[n  all  resemblance,  or  the  very  same ; 
[  saw  her  in  it ;  had  she  lived  to  enjoy  it, 
ihe  had  bewn  there  an  acceptable  guest 
To  Marian,  and  the  gentle  Robin  Hood, 
Who  are  the  crown  and  ghirland  of  the 

wood. 
Douce.  I  cannot  tell,  my  mother  gave  it 

me, 
And  bade  me  wear  it. 

Kar.  Who,  the  wise  good  woman, 
Old  Maud  of  Papkwick? 

Enter  >Eglamour. 

Douce.  Yes  ; — this  sullen  maa, 
cannot  like  him.      I  must  take  ray  leave. 

[Exit. 


:ommanding,  in  their  turn,  for  ever  afterwards. 
The  books  on  Demonology,  by  Bodiu,  Remi- 
gius,  Delrio,  Wieru$,  and  other  learned  drivel 
ers,  abound  in  stories  of  this  nature. 
Puck-hairy,  about  whom  much  has  been 
ritten  to  very  little  purpose,  is  not  the  fairy, 
>r  Oriental  Puck,  though  often  confounded  with 
lim  ;  but  a  fiend,  engendered  in  the  moody 
ninds  and  rude  and  gloomy  fancies  of  the  bar 
barous  invaders  of  the  North. 
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sEg.  What  said  she  to  you  ? 
Kar.  Who? 
sEg.  Earine. 

I  saw  her  talking  with  you,  or  her  ghost ; 
For  she  indeed  is  drowned  in  old  Trent's 

bottom. 
Did  she  not  tell  who  would  have  pulled 

her  in, 

And  had  her  maidenhead  upon  the  place, 
The  river's  brim,  the  margin  of  the  flood  ? 
No  ground  is  holy  enough  (you  know  my 

meaning), 

Lust  is  committed  in  kings'  palaces, 
And  yet  their  majesty's  not  violated ! 
No  words  !  {Exit. 

Kar.  How  sad  and  wild  his  thoughts 
are  !  gone  ? 

Re-enter  /Eglamour. 

sEg.  But  she,  as  chaste  as  was  her  name, 

Earine, 
Died  undeflowered  :  and  now  her  sweet 

soul  hovers 

Here  in  the  air  above  us,  and  doth  haste 
To  get  up  to  the  Moon  and  Mercury  ; 
And  whisper  Venus  in  her  orb  ;  then  spring 
Up  to  old  Saturn,  and  come  down  by  Mars, 
Consulting  Jupiter,  and  seat  herself 
Just  in  the  midst  with  Phoebus,  tempering 

all 
The  jarring  spheres,    and  giving  to   the 

world 

Again  his  first  and  tuneful  planeting. 
O  what  an  age  will  here  be  of  new  con 
cords  ! 

Delightful  harmony  !  to  rock  old  sages, 
Twice  infants,  in  the  cradle  of  speculation, 
And  throw  a  silence  upon  all  the  creatures ! 

[Exit. 
Kar.  A  cogitation  of  the  highest  rapture ! 

Rt-enter  ^Eglamour. 

s£g.  The  loudest  seas  and  most  enraged 

winds 
Shall  lose  their  clangor ;  Tempest  shall  grow 

hoarse, 
Loud  Thunder  dumb,  and  every  speece  of 

storm, 

Laid  in  the  lap  of  listening  nature,  hushed 
To  hear  the  changed  chime  of  this  eighth 

sphere. 

Take  tent,  and  hearken  for  it,  lose  it  not. 

[Exit. 


Enter  Clarion  and  Lionel. 

Cla.  O  here  is  Karol  !  was  not  that  the 

Sad 
Shepherd  slipped  from  him  ? 

Lio.  Yes,  I  guess  it  was. 
Who  was  that  left  you,  Karol  ? 

Kar.  The  lost  man  ; 
Whom  we  shall  never  see  himself  again, 
Or  ours,  I  fear ;  he  starts  away  from  hand 

so, 

And  all  the  touches  or  soft  strokes  of  reason 
You  can  apply  !  no  colt  is  so  unbroken, 
Or  hawk  yet  half  so  haggard  or  unmanned ! 
He  takes  all  toys  that  his  wild  phant'sie 

proffers, 

And  flies  away  with  them  :  he  now  con 
ceives 

That  my  lost  sister,  his  Earine, 
Is  lately  turned  a  sphere  amid  the  seven  ; 
And  reads  a  music-lecture  to  the  planets  ! 
And  with  this  thought  he's  run  to  call  "em 

hearers. 
Cla.  Alas,  this  is  a  strained  but  innocent 

phant'sie  ! 

I'll  follow  him,  and  find  him  if  I  can  : 
Meantime,    go    you  with    Lionel,    sweet 

Karol  ; 

He  will  acquaint  you  with  an  accident, 
Which  much  desires  your  presence  on  the 

place.  [Exit. 

Kar.  What  is  it,  Lionel,  wherein  I  may 

serve  you  ? 

Why  do  you  so  survey  and  circumscribe  me, 
As  if  you  stuck  one  eye  into  my  breast, 
And  with  the  other  took  my  whole  dimen 
sions  71 
Lio.  I  wish  you  had  a  window  in  your 

bosom, 

Or  in  your  back,  I  might  look  thorough  you, 
And  see  your  in-parts,  Karol,  liver,  heart ; 
For  there  the  seat  of  Love  is  :  whence  the 

boy, 

The  winged  archer,  hath  shot  home  a  shaft 
Into  my  sister's  breast,  the  innocent  Amie, 
Who  now  cries  out,  upon  her  bed,  on  Karol, 
Sweet-singing  Karol,  the  delicious  Karol, 
That  kissed  her  like  a  Cupid  !     In  your 

eyes, 
She  says,  his  stand  is,  and  between  your 

lips 

He  runs  forth  his  divisions  to  her  ears, 
But  will  not  bide  there,   'less  yourself  do 

bring  him. 
Go  with  me,  Karol,  and  bestow  a  visit 


1  As  if  you  stuck  one  eye  into  my  breast, 

And 'with  the  other  took  tny  ivhole  dimen 
sions.]  The  metaphor  borrowed  from  measuring 


things  with  a  compass,  which  hath  one  foot 
fixed  and  the  other  extended  to  form  the  circle. 
— WHAL. 
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In  charity,  upon  the  afflicted  maid, 

Who  pineth   with    the   languor    of   your 

love. 

[As  they  are  going  out,  enter  Maudlin 

(in  the  shape  of  Marian)  and  Douce. 
Maud.  Whither  intend  you?    Amie  is 

recovered, 
Feels  no  such  grief  as  she  complained  of 

lately. 
This  maiden  hath  been  with  her  from  her 

mother 
Maudlin,  the  cunning  woman,  who  hath 

sent  her 
Herbs  for  her  head,  and  simples  of  that 

nature, 
Have  wrought    upon    her    a    miraculous 

cure; 
Settled   her  brain  to   all    our   wish   and 

wonder. 
Lio.  So  instantly !  you  know  I  now  but 

left  her, 
Possessed  with    such  a  fit    almost   to  a 

phrensie : 
Yourself  too  feared  her,  Marian,  and  did 

urge 
My  haste  to  seek  out  Karol,  and  to  bring 

him. 
Maud.  I  did  so  :  but  the  skill  of  that 

wise  woman, 

And  her  great  charity  of  doing  good, 
Hath  by  the  ready  hand  of  this  deft  lass, 
Her    daughter,    wrought    effects    beyond 

belief, 

And  to  astonishment  ;  we  can  but  thank, 
And  praise,  and  be  amazed,  while  we  tell 

it.  [Exit  with  Douce. 

Lio.  'Tis  strange,  that  any  art  should  so 

help  nature 
In  her  extremes. 

Kar.  Then  it  appears  most  real, 
When  the  other  is  deficient. 

Enter  Robin  Hood. 

Rob.  Wherefore  stay  you 
Discoursing  here,  and  haste  not  with  your 

succours 
To  poor   afflicted  Amie,    that   so   needs 

them? 
Lio.  She  is  recovered  well,  your  Marian 

told  us 
But  now  here  : 

Re-enter  Maudlin,  as  before. 

See,  she  is  returned  to  affirm  it ! 
Rob.  My  Marian ! 
Maud.  Robin  Hood  !  is  he  here  ? 

[Attempts  to  run  out. 


Rob.  Stay; 

What  was't  you  ha"  told  my  friend  ? 
[ffe  seizes  Maud  by  the  girdle,  and  runs 
out  with  her,  but  returns  immediately 
with  the  broken  girdle  in  his  hand,  fol 
lowed  at  a  distance  by  the  witch  in  her 
own  shape. 

Maud.  Help,  murder,  help  ! 
You  will  not  rob  me,  outlaw  ?  thief,  restore 
My  belt  that  ye  have  broken  ! 
Rob.  Yes,  come  near. 
Maud.  Not  in  your  gripe. 
Rob.  Was  this  the  charmed  circle, 
The  copy  that  so  cozened  and  deceived 

us? 

I'll  carry  hence  the  trophy  of  your  spoils  : 
My  men  shall  hunt   you  too    upon  the 

start, 
And  course  you  soundly. 

Maud.  I  shall  make  them  sport, 
And  send  some  home  without  their  legs  or 

arms. 
I'll  teach  them  to  climb  stiles,  leap  ditches, 

ponds, 

And  lie  in  the  waters,  if  they  follow  me. 
Rob.  Out,  murmuring  hag. 

\Exeunt  all  but  Maud. 
Maud.  I  must  use  all  my  powers, 
Lay  all  my  wits  to  piecing  of  this  loss. 
Things  run  unluckily  :  where's  my  Puck- 
hairy? 
Hath  he  forsook  me  ? 

Enter  Puck-hairy. 

Puck.  At  your  beck,  madam. 

Maud.  O  Puck,  my  goblin  !  I  have  lost 

my  belt, 
The  strong  thief,  Robin  Outlaw,  forced  it 

from  me. 
Puck.  They  are  other  clouds  and  blacker 

threat  you,  dame  ; 

You  must  be  wary,  and  pull  in  your  sails, 
And  yield  unto  the  weather  of  the  tempest. 
You  think  your  power's   infinite  as   your 

malice, 
And  would  do  all  your  anger  prompts  you 

to  ; 
But  you  must  wait  occasions,   and  obey 

them  : 
Sail  in  an  egg-shell,  make  a  straw  your 

mast, 

A  cobweb  all  your  cloth,  and  pass  unseen, 
Till  you  have  'scaped  the  rocks  that  are 

about  you. 

Maud.  What  rocks  about  me? 
Puck.  I  do  love,  madam, 
To  shew  you  all  your  dangers,  — when  you're 
past  them  I 
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[ACT  in. 


Come,  followme,  I'll  once  more  beyourpilot, 
And  you  shall  thank  me.  [Exit. 

Maud.  Lucky,  my  loved  goblin  ! 

\A  s  she  is  going  out,  Lorel  meets  her. 
Where  are  you  gaang  now  ? 


Lor.  Unto  my  tree, 
To  see  my  maistress. 

Maud.  Gang  thy  gait,  and  try 
Thy  turns  with  better  luck,  or  hang  thy- 
sel.1 


1  I  cannot  but  lament  with  the  reader  the  loss 
of  the  remaining  parts  of  this  play,  which  we 
could  have  borne  with  the  greater  patience,  had 
even  this  act  been  fortunately  completed.  We 
have  no  account  how  it  came  do'Wn  to  us  in  this 
mutilated  condition  ;  and  conjectures  can  be  at 
best  but  precarious.  Possibly  it  might  have 
been  in  the  number  of  those  pieces  which  were 
accidentally  burnt  ;  though  indeed  there  is  no 
particular  mention  of  it  in  The  Execration  upon 
Vulcan :  or  Jonson  might  have  undertaken  it  in 
the  decline  of  his  days,  and  did  not  live  to  finish 
it ;  as  was  the  case  with  his  tragedy  of  Mor 
timer:  and  to  this  conjecture  we  are  induced 
by  the  first  line  of  the  prologue — 

"  He  that  hath  feasted  you  these  forty  years." 

There  is  indeed  one  reason  which  might  lead  us 
to  believe  that  the  poet  left  it  unfinished  by  de 
sign.  He  beheld  with  great  indignation  the 
ungenerous  treatment  which  Fletcher's  Faithful 
ShepJterdess  met  with  from  the  people  at  its  first 
appearance;  and  he  was  witness  also  to  the 
small  encouragement  that  was  shown  to  its  re 
vival  under  the  patronage  of  Charles  I.  Pos 
sibly  these  circumstances  deterred  him  from 
going  through  with  the  performance.  As  his 
composition  was  of  a  kindred  nature  to  that  of 
Fletcher,  he  might  presage  the  same  unfortu 
nate  event  should  he  ever  introduce  it  on  the 
stage.  So  that  posterity  can  only  bewail  the 
perversity  of  taste  in  their  injudicious  ancestors, 
whose  discouragement  of  the  first  contributed  to 
deprive  us  of  the  second  pastoral  drama  that 
would  do  honour  to  the  nation.  What  we  now 
have  serveth  only  to  increase  our  regret ;  like 
the  remains  of  some  ancient  master,  which  beget 
in  us  the  most  inexpressible  desire  of  a  perfect 
statue  by  the  same  hand.  When  a  work  is  not 
completed  by  its  author,  or  maimed  by  the  hand 
of  time,  one  would  either  wish  the  remains  to 
be  inconsiderable,  or  the  beauties  less  exquisite 
and  charming.  In  the  former  case  the  defi 
ciency  is  not  so  much  deplored,  from  our  ina 
bility  to  judge  of  the  perfection  of  the  whole  ; 
and  in  the  latter,  we  are  very  little  anxious  for 
what  appears  to  be  hardly  worth  preserving  : 
but  when  a  piece  is  so  far  advanced  as  to  con 
vince  us  of  the  excellence  of  the  artist,  and  of 
its  own  superior  delicacy,  we  are  naturally 
touched  with  concern  for  what  is  lost,  and  set  a 
proper  value  on  the  parts  which  still  subsist. 

WHAL. 

I  cannot  compliment  my  predecessor  either  on 
the  taste  or  judgment  displayed  in  this  summary, 
which  is  drawn  up  somewhat  in  the  formal  style 
of  Vellum.  The  gravity  with  which  he  ventures 
to  conjecture  a  circumstance  which  Jonson  him 
self  had  expressly  affirmed,  is  of  a  ludicrous 
cast ;  but  indeed  Whalley  appears  inconsequen 
tial  and  confused  throughout.  Jooson  had 


already  "feasted  the  public  forty  years;"  this 
brings  down  the  date  of  The  Sad  SJtepherd  to 
1636  ;  yet  the  critic  imagines  that  the  conclu 
sion  6f  it  might  have  perished  when  his  study 
was  burnt,  which  took  place  at  least  a  dozen 
years  before  ;  since  Howell,  in  a  letter  written 
on  the  appearance  of  The  Magnetic  Lady,  re 
minds  Jonson  that  he  had  prevented  his  study 
from  taking  fire,  and  alludes  to  the  former  acci 
dent,  in  which  his  papers  perished,  as  of  a  re 
mote  date. 

The  next  conjecture,  namely,  that  Jonson 
might  have  left  this  drama  unfinished  on  account 
of  the  ungenerous  treatment  which  The  Faith 
ful  Shepherdess  experienced  on  its  first  appea 
rance,  is  incredibly  wild  :  that  pastoral  was 
brought  out  in  1610,  perhaps  before,  and  not 
heard  of  again  till  1633,  when  it  was  acted  at 
Court,  so  that  Jonson,  after  suffering  the  terrors 
of  its  expulsion  from  the  stage  to  hang  over  him 
near  thirty  years,  must  have  been  finally  over 
come  by  them,  just  as  the  play  had  acquired  a 
certain  degree  of  favour,  and  appeared  again  on 
the  stage.  But  how  little  does  Whalley  seem 
to  know  of  Jonson  !  He  was  not  a  man  to  regu 
late  his  expectations  r>f  good  or  ill  success  by 
the  fate  of  any  other  v^rson ;  and  though  he 
might,  and,  in  fact,  did  express  his  indignation 
at  the  audience  who  witnessed  the  fall  of  his 
friend's  piece,  he  was  far  more  likely  to  brave 
the  censure  of  what  he  calls  "  the  many-headed 
bench,"  than  to  be  deterred  by  it  from  following 
his  example. 

I  know  not,  however,  why  such  clamour 
should  be  raised  against  those  who  disapproved 
of  The  Faithful  Shepherdess.  As  a  poem  it  is 
insufferably  tedious,  and  as  a  drama  of  action, 
its  heaviness  can  only  be  equalled  by  its  want 
of  art.  The  lyric  part  of  it  indeed  (that  which 
is  most  easily  written),  is  highly  poetical,  and 
there  is  occasionally  great  beauty  in  the  lan 
guage  of  Clorin  ;  but  the  genius  of  the  author 
may  be  said  to  come  in  and  go  out  with  the 
Satyr.  The  whining  and  the  wanton  lovers, 
who  appear,  "vent  their  folly,"  and  vanish  in 
succession,  without  order,  connexion,  or  appa 
rent  purpose,  would  exhaust  all  the  patience  of 
good  humour  itself.  Add  to  this,  that  the  super 
natural  parts  of  the  story  (the  holy  well,  &c.) 
are  foreign  from  our  native  and  traditionary 
superstitions,  and  can  therefore  excite  little 
emotion,  or  interest,  in  any  perceptible  degree, 
the  faith  and  feelings  of  the  spectator. 

In  The  Sad  Shepherd  (written,  as  the  j  udi- 
cious  Mr.  Weber  positively  assures  us,  "in 
emulation  of  Fletcher's  poem,  but  far  short  of 
it")  there  is  nothing  of  this.  With  equal  felicity 
and  judgment,  Jonson  has  resorted  to  the  agency 
of  witches,  with  which  all  were  familiar,  and 
which  all  were  prepared  to  receive  without  hesi 
tation.  The  thoughts  are  natural  and 
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the  style  appropriate,  the  language  inexpres 
sibly  beautiful,  and,  in  some  detached  passages, 
worthy  of  the  highest  praise  :  the  various  turns 
of  fortune  too,  though  surprising,  are  yet  pro 
bable,  and  according  to  the  established  creed  ; 
and  the  persons  of  the  drama  supported  with 
the  characteristic  discrimination  of  the  author's 
golden  days. 

Whalley  believes  that  this  drama  was  left  un 
finished  by  the  author :  I  can  scarcely  think  that 
we  should  have  found  a  prologue  to  it  in  that 
case ;  a  prologue,  too,  which  manifestly  refers 
to  a  piece  ready  for  representation.  On  the 
margin  of  his  copy,  he  observes,  from  Mr.  Wal- 
dron,  that  Lord  Falkland  s«flms  to  confirm  his 
opinion  in  some  lines  on  Jonson's  death,  first 
printed  in  the  Jonsonius  Virbius, 

"  Not  long  before  his  death,  our  woods  he  meant 
To  visit,  and  descend  from  Thames  to  Trent" 

But  this  is  merely  an  allusion  to  the  poet's  own 
words  in  the  prologue : 


"  If  the  end  crown  all, 

Old  Trent  will  send  you  more  such  tales  as  these, 
And    shall    grow   young    again,   as  one    doth 
please." 

I  lament  with  Whalley,  and  with  every  reader 
of  taste,  that  the  whole  of  The  Sad  Shepherd  has 
not  reached  us.  That  it  was  completed  I  have 
little  doubt :  its  mutilated  state  is  easily  ac 
counted  for  by  the  confusion  which  followed  the 
author's  death.  Into  whose  hands  his  papers 
fell,  as  he  left  apparently  no  will  nor  testamen 
tary  document  of  any  kind,  cannot  now  be  told  : 
perhaps  into  those  of  the  woman  who  resided 
with  him  as  his  nurse,  or  some  of  her  kin  :  but 
they  were  evidently  careless  or  ignorant,  and 
put  his  manuscripts  together  in  a  very  disorderly 
manner,  losing  some  and  misplacing  others. 
Had  they  handed  down  to  us  Tht  Sad  Shep 
herd  in  its  complete  state,  we  shoxud  have  pos 
sessed  a  poem  which  might  have  been  confi 
dently  opposed  to  the  proudest  effort  of  dramatic 
genius  that  time  has  yet  bequeathed  us. 


The  Fall  of  Mortimer. 


THE  FALL  OF  MORTIMER.]  This  fragment,  the  last  draught  of  Jon  son's  quill, 
appears  in  the  folio,  1640.  It  seems  to  have  been  overlooked  at  first,  and  is  awkwardly 
shuffled  in  among  the  poetry  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  The  title-page  has  this  motto 
from  Horace  : 

Et  docuit  magnxmquc  loqui,  nitique  cothurno. 

Hor.  Art.  Poetic. 

and  at  the  conclusion,  we  have  "  Left  Unfinished  ;"  a  memorandum  that  seems  to  con 
firm  the  conjecture  hazarded  on  the  Sad  Shepherd,  of  which  the  abrupt  termination  is 
followed  by  no  such  notice. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 

Mortimer,  Earl  of  March. 

Adam  d'Orlton,  Bishop  of  Worcester. 

Edward  III.  King  of  England. 

John,  the  King's  brother,  Earl  of  Cornwall. 

Henry,  the  King' scousin,  Earl  of  Lancaster. 

W.  Mountacute,  Kings  servant. 

Ro.  d'Eland,  Constable  of  Nottingham  CastI*. 

Nuncius,  Or  a  herald. 

Isabel,  Queen  Mother. 

Ckertts  of  ladies,  knights,  esquites,  fy.t 


THE  ARGUMENT. 

The  First  Act  comprehends  Mortimer's  pride  and  security,  raised  to  the  degree  of  an 
earl  by  the  queen's  favour  and  love  ;  with  the  counsels  of  Adam  d'Orlton,  the  politic 
Bishop  of  Worcester,  against  Lancaster. 

The  Chorus  of  ladies,  celebrating  the  worthiness  of  the  queen,  in  rewarding  Mortimer  s 

services  and  the  bishop's. 

The  Second  Act  shews  the  king's  love  and  respect  to  his  mother,  that  will  hear 
nothing  against  Mortimer's  greatness,  or  believe  any  report  of  her  extraordinary  favours 
to  him  ;  but  imputes  all  to  his  cousin  Lancaster's  envy,  and  commands  thereafter  an 
utter  silence  of  those  matters. 

The  Chorus  of  courtiers  celebrating  the  king's  worthiness  of  nature  and  affection  to  his 
mother,  who  will  hear  nothing  that  may  trench  upon  her  honour,  though  delivered 
by  his  kinsman,  of  such  nearness ;  and  thereby  take  occasion  to  extol  the  king's  piety, 
and  their  own  happiness  under  such  a  king. 

The  Third  Act  relates  (by  the  occasion  of  a  vision  the  blind  Earl  of  Lancaster  had) 
to  the  king's  brother,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  the  horror  of  their  father's  death,  and  the 
cunning  making  away  of  their  uncle,  the  Earl  of  Kent,  by  Mortimer's  hired  practice. 

The  Chorus  of  country  justices  and  theirwives,  telling  how  they  were  deluded  and  made, 
believe  the  old  king  lived,  by  the  shew  of  him  in  Corfe  Castle  ;  and  how  they  saw  him 
eat,  and  use  his  knife  like  the  old  king,  &c.,  with  the  description  of  the  feigned  lights 
and  masques  there  that  deceived  them,  all  which  came  from  the  court. 

The  Fourth  Act  expresseth,  by  conference  between  the  king  and  his  brother,  a  change, 
and  intention  to  explore  the  truth  of  those  reports,   and  a  charge  of  employing  W. 
Mountacute  to  get  the  keys  of  the  Castle  of  Nottingham  into  the  king's  power,  and 
draw  the  constable,  Sir  Robert  d' Eland,  to  their  party. 
Mortimers  security,  scorn  of  the  nobility,  too  much  familiarity  with  the  queen,  related 

by  the  Chorus.     The  report  of  the  king' s  surprising  him  in  his  mother's  bedchamber: 

A  general  gladness :  his  being  sent  to  execution. 

The  Fifth  Act,  the  Earl  of  Lancaster's  following  the  cry  and  meeting  the  report.  The 
celebration  of  the  king's  justice. 


LL 


The  Fall  of  Mortimer. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I.— The  Palace. 
Enter  Mortimer. 

Mor.  This  rise  is  made  yet,  and  we  now 

stand  ranked, 

To  view  about  us,  all  that  were  above  us  ! 
Nought  hinders  now  our  prospect,  all  are 

even, 

We  walk  upon  a  level.    Mortimer 
Is  a  great  lord  of  late,  and  a  new  thing  ! 
A  prince,  an  earl,  and  cousin  to  the  king. 
At  what  a  divers  price, J  do  divers  men 
Act  the  same  things  !  another  might  have 

had 

Perhaps  the  hurdle,  or  at  least  the  axe, 
For  what  I  have  this  crownet,  robes,  and 

wax. 
There  is  a  fate  that  flies  with  towering 

spirits 
Home  to  the  mark,  and  never  checks  at 

conscience. 
Poor  plodding  priests,  and  preaching  friars 

may  make 

Their  hollow  pulpits,  and  the  empty  iles 
Of  churches  ring  with  that  round  word  : 

but  we 
That  draw  the  subtile  and  more  piercing 

air 

In  that  sublimed  region  of  a  court, 
Know  all  is  good  we  make  so  ;  and  go  on 
Secured  by  the  prosperity  of  our  crimes. 
To-day  is  Mortimer  made  Earl  of  March. 
For  what  ?  For  that,  the  very  thinking  it 
Would  make  a  citizen  start :  some  politic 

tradesman 

Curl  with  the  caution  of  a  constable  ! 
But  I,  who  am  no  common-council-man, 
Knew  injuries  of  that  dark  nature  done 
Were  to  be  throughly  done,  and  not  be 

left 
To  fear  of  a  revenge :  they  are  light  offences 


1  At  what  a  divers  price,  &c.] 

"  Multi 

Committunt  eadem  diverso  criminafato  ; 
lUfcrttcemscelerisfretium  tulit,  hicdiadenta." 
Juv.  Sat.  xiii. 


Which  admit  that  :    the  great  ones  get 

above  it. 
Man  doth  not  nurse  a  deadlier  piece  of 

folly 
To  his  high  temper  and  brave  soul,  than 

that 

Of  fancying  goodness,  and  a  scale  to  live  by 
So  differing  from  man's  life.     As  if  with 

lions, 
Bears,  tigers,  wolves,  and  all  those  beasts 

of  prey, 

He  would  affect  to  be  a  sheep !    Can  man 
Neglect  what  is,  so  to  attain  what  should 

be, 

As  rather  he  will  call  on  his  own  ruin, 
Than  work  to  assure  his  safety  ?  I  should 

think 
When  'mongst  a  world  of  bad,  none  can  be 

good 

(I  mean  so  absolutely  good  and  perfect 
As  our  religious  confessors  would  have  us); 
It  is  enough  we  do  decline  the  rumour 
Of  doing  monstrous  things.     And  yet,  if 

those 

Were  of  emolument  unto  our  ends, 
Even    of  those  the  wise  man  will  make 

friends, 

For  all  the  brand,  and  safely  do  the  ill. 
As  usurers  rob,  or  our  physicians  kill 

Enter  Isabel. 

Isab.  My  lord  !  sweet  Mortimer  ! 

Mor.  My  queen  !  my  mistress  ! 
My  sovereign,  nay,  my  goddess,  and  my 

Juno  ! 

What  name  or  title,  as  a  mark  of  power 
Upon  me,  should  I  give  you  ? 

Isab.  Isabel, 
Your  Isabel,  and  you  my  Mortimer  : 
Which  are  the  marks  of  parity,  not  power. 
And  these    are    titles    best    become    our 
love. 

Mor,  Can  you  fall  under  those  ? 

Isab.  Yes,  and  be  happy. 
Walk  forth,  my  loved  and  gentle  Mortimer, 
And  let  my  longing  eyes  enjoy  their  feast, 
And  fill  of  thee,   my  fair-shaped,  godlike 

man  : 
Thou  art  a  banquet  unto  all  my  senses  : 
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Thy  form  doth  feast  mine  eye,    thy  voice 

mine  ear, 
Thy  breath  my  smell,  thy  every  kiss  my 

taste, 

And  softness  of  thy  skin  my  very  touch, 
As  if  I  felt  it  ductile  through  my  blood. 
I  ne'er  was  reconciled  to  these  robes, 
This  garb  of  England,  till  I  saw  thee  in 

them. 


Thou  mak'st  they  seem  not  boisterous  nor 

rude, 
Like  my  rough  haughty  lords  de  Engle- 

terre 
With  whom  I  have  so  many  years  been 

troubled. 
Mor.    But  now   redeemed,  and  set  at 

liberty, 
Queen  of  yourself  and  them l 


J  Had  the  poet  lived  to  have  completed  this 
poem  with  the  same  spirit  in  which  he  began  it,  we 
should  have  been  able  to  boast  of  one  perfect 
tragedy  at  least,  formed  upon  the  Grecian  model, 
and  giving  us  the  happiest  imitation  of  the 
ancient  drama. — WHAL. 

This  is  saying  I  think  more  than  the  fragment 
warrants.  It  is  not  indeed  given  us  to  antici 
pate  what  superior  genius  may  fabricate  out  of 
the  most  untractable  materials  ;  but  it  cannot  be 
concealed  that  this  motley  group  of  "ladies, 
country  justices,  and  their  wives,"  &c.  affords 
no  well-grounded  expectation  of  a  very  happy 
imitation  of  the  ancient  model. 


In  the  vast  theatres  of  Greece,  where  the  laws 
of  the  drama  admitted  but  three  or  four  speakers 
at  a  time,  a  chorus  was  necessary  to  fill  the  eye, 
and  was  indeed  the  perfection  of  the  scenic  art ; 
but  our  poor  and  contracted  stage  had  neither 
occasion  nor  accommodation  for  them  —  this, 
however,  is  from  the  purpose,  as  Whalley  ought 
to  have  been  aware  that  Jonson  proposed  to 
himself  no  imitation  of  the  choruses  of  the  Greek 
drama,  but  of  those  of  his  contemporaries  ;  such 
in  fact  as  he  had  already  given  in  his  Catiline, 
and  of  which  the  original  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
tragedies  of  Seneca, 


The  Case  is  Altered. 


THE  CASE  is  ALTERED.]  This  comedy,  which  shoxild  have  stood  as  the  head  of 
Jonson's  works,  had  chronology  only  been  consulted,  was  first  printed  in  4to,  1609,  but 
must  have  been  written  at  least  ten  or  a  dozen  years  before,  since  it  is  familiarly  spoken 
of  by  Nash,  in  his  Lenten  Stuff,  which  appeared  in  1599.  "  Is  it  not  right  of  the  merry 
cobbler's  cutte  in  that  witty  play  of  the  Case  is  Altered,"  p.  68. 

The  old  title-page  runs  thus  :  "  A  pleasant  Comedy  called  the  Case  is  Altered ;  as  it 
hath  been  sundry  times  acted  by  the  Children  of  the  Blackfriars.  Written  by  Ben 
Jonson."  Notwithstanding  this,  we  are  magisterially  informed  by  Mr.  Stephen  Jones, 
that  "there  is  a  question  whether  it  was  written  by  him."  It  is  one  of  the  evils  of 
setting  incompetent  persons  to  edite  books  of  reference,  that  time,  which  might  be  more 
pleasantly  occupied,  is  necessarily  taken  up  with  the  refutation  of  the  crude  assertions  to 
which  intrepid  ignorance  is  perpetually  giving  vent. 

1 '  It  has  no  dedication  or  preface  (he  says)  which  are  customarily  prefixed  to  this 
author's  plays,  and  it  is  omitted  in  all  the  folio  editions  printed  in  his  lifetime." — Biog. 
Dram.  All  these  editions,  Mr.  Jones  will  be  astonished  to  hear,  are  simply  that  of 
1616,  which  also  omits  Bartholomew  Fair,  though  he  is  pleased  to  assert  the  contrary. 
The  fact  is,  that  this  comedy,  though  written  by  Jonson,  was  not  published  by  him,  as 
a  mere  inspection  of  the  mountebank  title  would  have  proved  to  any  one  acquainted 
with  his  manner.  In  the  quartos  that  came  from  his  hands  there  is  everywhere  a 
careful  and  consistent  distribution  of  the  text,  while  the  Case  is  Altered  is  printed  with 
a  degree  of  negligence  and  ignorance  beyond  example.  In  the  first  and  second  act 
there  is  a  ridiculous  attempt  to  mark  the  scenes  ;  the  rest  of  the  play  has  no  division  at 
all :  foreign  languages,  which  in  the  rest  of  Jonson's  plays  are  correctly  given,  are  here 
invariably  corrupt  and  unintelligible :  and  everything  serves  to  shew  that  he  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  publication,  and  therefore  could  prefix  no  "dedication"  to  it. 

In  1609  Jonson  was  in  the  height  of  his  reputation,  and  probably  gave  himself  little 
concern  about  his  earlier  works,  of  which  indeed  the  property  might  not  be  vested  in 
him.  He  had  written  much  before  Every  Man  in  his  Humour ;  and  more  perhaps 
was  printed  than  is  now  to  be  found.  Had  he  chosen  to  disclaim  the  piece,  as  his 
character  leads  us  to  believe  he  would  have  done  had  it  been  falsely  attributed  to  him, 
he  wanted  not  opportunities: — but  this  is  a  mere  waste  of  words  ;  the  Case  is  Altered, 
though  ignorantly,  and  perhaps  imperfectly  given,  bears  yet  the  clearest  marks  of 
Jonson's  hand,  and  is  beyond  all  rational  question  one  of  those  works  which  he  com 
posed  before  he  ' '  undertook  (as  Aubrey  says)  to  write  playes  a  second  time,  and  hit  it 
admirably  welL" 

Whalley  has  done  little  for  this  unfortunate  piece  :  every  page  bears  tokens  of  negli 
gence  and  haste ;  and  he  has  even  added  to  the  blunders  of  the  original.  In  revenge, 
I  have  given  a  double  portion  of  attention  to  it. 


[Mr.  Collier  (Annals  of  the  Stage,  i.  355)  has  pointed  out  that  Gifford  is  wrong  in 
saying  that  this  play  "should  have  stood  at  the  head  of  Jonson's  Works,  had  chro 
nology  only  been  consulted."  Every  Man  in  his  Humour  was  written  in  1596,  and 
acted  in  1598,  while  (see  note,  p.  519,  post}  the  Case  is  Altered  contains  a  passant 
levelled  at  Meres'  Wits'  Triasuric,  which  was  not  printed  till  this  latter  year. — F.  C.j 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


Count  Ferneze. 

Lord  Paulo  Ferneze,  his  son. 

Camillo  Ferneze,  supposed  Gasper. 

Maximilian,  general  of  the  forces. 

Chamont,  friend  to  Gasper. 

Angeio,  friend  to  Paulo. 

Francisco  Colonnia. 

Jaques  de  Prie,  a  beggar. 

Antonio  Balladino,  pageant  poet. 

Christophero,  Count  Ferneze's  steward. 

Sebastian,   \ 

V,anrce"«o.      *~*~* 
Balthasar,   J 

SCENE, 


Valentine,  servant  to  Colonnia. 
Peter  Onion,  groom  of  the  hall. 
Juniper,  a  cobbler. 
Pacue,  page  to  Gasper. 
Finio,  page  to  Camillo. 
Page  to  Paulo. 


PhSnfxella, 
Rachel  de  Prie. 


Sewer,  Messengers,  Servants, 


—  Milan. 


rs  to  Count  Fernexe. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I.— After  a  Flourish. 

Juniper  is  discovered,  sitting  at  work  in  his 
shop,  and  singing.^ 

Jun.  "  You  woful  wights,  give  ear  a 

while, 

And  mark  the  tenor  of  my  style, 
Which  shall  such  trembling  hearts  unfold, 
As  seldom  hath  to-fore  been  told. 
Such  chances  rare,  and  doleful  news," 

Enter  Onion,  in  haste. 

Oni.    Fellow  Juniper  !   peace  a  God's 
name. 

Jun.  "As   may  attempt  your  wits  to 

muse." 

Oni.  Od's  so,  hear,  man  !  a  pox  on  you  ! 
Jun.  ' '  And  cause  such  trickling  tears  to 

pass, 
Except  your  hearts  be  flint  or  brass : ' 

Oni.  Juniper  !  Juniper  ! 


I  To  understand  something  of  this  scenery  (if 
indeed  it  be  at  all  intelligible)  it  may  be  right  to 
remember  that  Juniper  is  at  work  in  the  hall  or 
atrium  of  Ferneze's  palace,  which  is  still  the  shop 
(to  say  no  worse  of  it)  of  many  of  the  lower  arti- 
zans  in  the  great  towns  of  I  taly.  His  song  is  some- 


Jun.  "To  hear  the  news  which  I  shall 

tell, 
That  in  Castella  once  befel" 

'Sblood,  where  didst  thou  learn  to  corrupt 
a  man  in  the  midst  of  a  verse,  ha  ? 

Oni.  Od'slid,  man,  service  is  ready  to 
go  up,  man  ;  you  must  slip  on  your  coat, 
and  come  in ;  we  lack  waiters  pitifully. 

Jun.  A  piiiful  hearing;  for  now  must 
I  of  a  merry  cobbler  become  [a]  mourning 
creature.2 

Oni.  Well,  you'll  come? 

Jun.  Presto.  Go  to,  a  word  to  the 
wise  ;  away,  fly,  vanish  !  [Exit  Onion. 
Lie  there  the  weeds  that  I  disdain  to  wear. 

Enter  Antonio  Balladino. 

Ant.  God  save  you,  Master  Juniper  ! 

Jun.  What,  Signior  Antonio  Balladino! 
welcome,  sweet  ingle. 

Ant.  And  how  do  you,  sir? 

Jun.  Faith,  you  see,  put  to  my  shifts 
here,  as  poor  retainers  be  oftentimes. 
Sirrah  Antony,  there's  one  of  my  fellows 
mightily  enamoured  of  thee;  and  i'faith, 


thing  like  the  captain's  in  Roderick  Random : 
"  Would  you  task  the  moon-tyed  hair,"  &c. 
»  A  mourning  creature.]  i.e.,  by  putting  on  a 
black  coat.     It  appears  that  the  family  were  in 
mourning  for  the  death  of  the  Lady  Ferneze. 


THE  CASE  IS  ALTERED. 


[ACT  i. 


you  slave,  now  you  are  come,  I'll  bring 
you  together  :  it's  Peter  Onion,  the  groom 
of  the  hall ;  do  you  know  him  ? 

Ant.  No,  not  yet,  I  assure  you. 

Jun.  O,  he  is  one  as  right  of  thy  humour 
as  may  be,  a  plain  simple  rascal,  a  true 
dunce;  marry,  he  hath  been  a  notable 
villain  in  his  time:  he  is  in  love,  sirrah, 
with  a  wench,  and  I  have  preferred  thee  to 
him ;  thou  shall  make  him  some  pretty 
paradox,  or  some  allegory.  How  does  my 
coat  sit  ?  well  ? 

Ant.  Ay,  very  well. 

Re-enter  Onion. 

Oni.  Nay,  God's  so,  fellow  Juniper, 
come  away. 

Jun.  Art  thou  there,  mad  slave?  I 
come  with  a  powder  !  Sirrah,  fellow  Onion, 
I  must  have  you  peruse  this  gentleman 
well,  and  do  him  good  offices  of  respect 
and  kindness,  as  instance  shall  be  given. 

[Exit. 

Ant.  Nay,  good  Master  Onion,  what  do 
you  mean  ?  I  pray  you,  sir — you  are  too 
respective,  in  good  faith. 

Oni.  I  would  not  you  should  think  so, 
sir  ;  for  though  I  have  no  learning,  yet  I 
honour  a  scholar  in  any  ground  of  the 
earth,  sir.  Shall  I  request  your  name, 
sir? 

Ant.  My  name  is  Antonio  Balladino. 

Oni.  Balladino  !  you  are  not  pageant 
poet  to  the  city  of  Milan,  sir,  are  you?1 

Ant.  I  supply  the  place,  sir,  when  a 
worse  cannot  be  had,  sir. 

Oni.  I  cry  you  mercy,  sir;  I  love  you 
the  better  for  that,  sir  ;  by  Jesu,  you  must 
pardon  me,  I  knew  you  not ;  but  I  would 
pray  to  be  better  acquainted  with  you,  sir, 
I  have  seen  of  your  works. 

Ant.  I  am  at  your  service,  good  Master 


Onion ;  but  concerning  this  maiden  that 
you  love,  sir,  what  is  she  ? 

Oni.  O,  did  my  fellow  Juniper  tell  you? 
Marry,  sir,  she  is,  as  one  may  say,  but  a 
poor  man's  child  indeed,  and  for  mine  own 
part,  I  am  no  gentleman  born,  1  must  con 
fess  ;  but  my  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is. 

Ant.  Truly  a  very  good  saying. 

Oni.  'Tis  somewhat  stale  ;  but  that's  no 
matter. 

Ant.  O  'tis  the  better ;  such  things  ever 
are  like  bread,  which  the  staler  it  is,  the 
more  wholesome. 

Oni.  This  is  but  a  hungry  comparison, 
in  my  judgment. 

Ant.  Why,  I'll  tell  you,  Master  Onion, 
I  do  use  as  much  stale  stuff,  though  I  say 
it  myself,  as  any  man  does  in  that  kind,  I 
am  sure.  Did  you  see  the  last  pageant  I 
set  forth  ? 

Oni.  No,  faith,  sir;  but  there  goes  a 
huge  report  on't. 

Ant.  Why,  you  shall  be  one  of  my  Maecen- 
asses;  I'll  give  you  one  of  the  books;  O 
you'll  like  it  admirably. 

Oni.  Nay,  that's  certain ;  I'll  get  my 
fellow  Juniper  to  read  it. 

Ant.  Read  it,  sir  !  I'll  read  it  to  you. 

Oni.  Tut,  then  I  shall  not  choose  but 
like  it. 

Ant.  Why  look  you,  sir,  I  write  so  plain, 
and  keep  that  old  decorum,  that  you  must 
of  necessity  like  it ;  marry,  you  shall  have 
some  now  (as  for  example,  in  plays)  that 
will  have  every  day  new  tricks,  and  write 
you  nothing  but  humours:  indeed  this 
pleases  the  gentlemen,  but  the  common 
sort  they  care  not  for't ;  they  know  not 
what  to  make  on't ;  tney  look  for  good 
matter,  they,  and  are  not  edified  with  such 
toys. 

Oni.  You  are  in  the  right,  I'll  not  give 
a  halfpenny  to  see  a  thousand  of  them.  I 


1  Balladino  !  you  are  -not  pageant  poet  to  the 
city  of  Milan,  sir,  are  you  ?\  Anthony  Munday, 
against  whom  all  this  wicked  pleasantry  is  di 
rected,  was  city  poet,  and  for  many  years  had 
the  chief  hand  in  devising  and  directing  those 
pageants  which  amused  and  edified  the  appren 
tices  on  festivals  and  holidays.  Anthony  ran 
through  many  occupations  :  he  was,  it  is  said, 
originally  an  actor,  he  then  rambled  over  a  great  I 
part  of  Europe,  and  finally  returned  to  his  first  j 
vocation. 

It  might  have  been  well  for  poor  Balladino  if  j 
his  tranquillity  had  been  molested  by  nothing  j 
more  formidable  than  an  attack  on  his  poetry  ;  i 
but  unluckily  for  himself  he  published  a  detec-  ' 
tion  of  the  Popish  Conspiracy  in  1582,  which  i 
drew  down  the  vengeance  of  the  Catholics,  and  ; 


embittered  many  years  of  his  life  by  the  personal 
assaults  to  which  it  exposed  him. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  dismiss  Anthony  Mun 
day  without  adding  that  he  appears  to  have  been 
an  industrious  and  worthy  man.  It  is  sufficient 
indeed  to  look  into  our  old  annalists  to  be  con 
vinced  that  the  city  pageants  (those  at  least 
which  were  exhibited  previously  to  the  appear 
ance  of  this  comedy),  were  not  a  little  risible  ; 
but  Anthony  kept  pace  with  the  times,  and  was 
not  outstripped  till  a  gigantic  race  of  men  arose 
who  were  destined  to  render  competition  despe 
rate  and  success  hopeless.  He  died  in  a  good 
old  age,  and  was  honoured  with  an  epitaph 
which  for  dull  prolixity  exceeds  any  "speech" 
to  be  found  in  any  pageant  of  which  lie  was  ever 
guilty. 


SCENE  I.] 


THE  CASE  IS  ALTERED. 
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was  at  one  the  last  term  ;  but  an  ever  I 
see  a  more  roguish  thing,  I  am  a  piece  of 
cheese,  and  no  Onion  :  nothing  but  kings 
and  princes  in  it ;  the  fool  came  not  out  a 
jot. 

Ant.  True,  sir;  they  would  have  me 
make  such  plays :  but  as  I  tell  them,  an 
they'll  give  me  twenty  pounds  a  play,  I'll 
not  raise  my  vein. 

Oni,  No,  it  were  a  vain  thing  an  you 
should,  sir. 

Ant.  Tut,  give  me  the  penny,  give  me 
the  penny,  I  care  not  for  the  gentlemen, 
I ;  let  me  have  a  good  ground,  no  matter 
for  the  pen,  the  plot  shall  carry  it. 

Oni.  Indeed  that's  right,  you  are  in 
print  already  for  the  best  plotter.1 

Ant.  Ay,  I  might  as  well  have  been 
put  in  for  a  dumb  show  too. 

Oni.  Ay,  marry,  sir,  I  marie  you  were 
not.  Stand  aside,  sir,  a  while. — 

[Exit  Antonio. 

[An  armed  Sewer, y0//07£'#/ Ayjuniper, 
Sebastian,  Martino,  Balthasar, 
Vincentio,  and  other  Servants  in 
mourning,  with  dishes t  &c.  passes 
over  the  stage. 

Enter  Valentine. 

How  now,  friend,  what  are  you  there? 
be  uncovered.  Would  you  speak  with 
any  man  here  ? 

Val.  Ay,  or  else  I  must  have  returned 
you  no  answer. 

Oni.    Friend,   you   are    somewhat   too 


peremptory,  let's  crave  your  absence ;  nay, 
never  scorn  it,  I  am  a  little  your  better  in 
this  place. 

Val.  I  do  acknowledge  it. 

Oni.  Do  you  acknowledge  it  ?  nay,  then 
you  shall  go  forth  ;  I'll  teach  you  how 
|  you]  shall  acknowledge  it  another  time  ; 
go  to,  void,  I  must  have  the  hall  purged  ; 
no  setting  up  of  a  rest  here ;  pack,  be 
gone  ! 

Val.  I  pray  you,  sir,  is  not  your  name 
Onion  ? 

Oni.  Your  friend  as  you  may  use  him, 
and  Master  Onion  ;  say  on. 

Val.  Master  Onion,  with  a  murrain  ! 
come,  come,  put  off  this  lion's  hide,  your 
ears  have  discovered  you.  Why,  Peter ! 
do  not  I  know  you,  Peter  ? 

Oni.  God's  so,  Valentine  ! 

Val.  O,  can  you  take  knowledge  of  me 
now,  sir? 

Oni.  Good  Ix>rd,  sirrah,  how  thou  art 
altered  with  thy  travel ! 

Val.  Nothing  so  much  as  thou  art  with 
thine  office ;  but,  sirrah  Onion,  is  the  Count 
Ferneze  at  home  ? 

Oni.  Ay,  bully,  he  is  above,  and  the 
Lord  Paulo  Ferneze,  his  son,  and  Madam 
Aurelia  and  Madam  Phcenixella,  his 
daughters;  but,  O  Valentine  ! 

Val.  How  now,  man  !  how  dost  thou  ? 

Oni.  Faith,  sad,  heavy,  as  a  man  of  my 
coat  ought  to  be. 

Val.  Why,  man,  thou  wert  merry  enough 


1  You  are  in  print  already  for  the  best  plot 
ter.]  This  is  levelled  at  Meres,  who  in  his  Wits' 
Treasurif,  published  in  1598,  when  the  stage 
was  already  in  possession  of  some  of  Shak- 
speare's  noblest  pieces,  absurdly  pronounced  An 
thony  to  be  our  best  plotter,  in  the  same  breath 
with  which  he  had  been  speaking  of  our  great 
poet,  Chapman,  Hey  wood,  and  others.  For  this 
well  merited  reproof  of  the  critic,  Jonson  is  thus 
complimented  by  Mr.  Malone.  "  The  maligttitv 
of  old  Ben,  which  endeavoured  to  tear  a  wreath 
from  the  brow  of  Shakspeare,  would  certainly  not 
spare  inferior  writers."  It  must  be  admitted  that 
the  name  of  Shakspeare  is  very  appositely  intro 
duced  on  this  occasion.  "  But,"  continues  Mr. 
Malone,  "he  might  be  a  man  of  talents  notwith 
standing."  Here  the  matter  ends  ;  and  the 
reader  is  left  (according  to  the  established  mode) 
to  conclude  that  the  abilities  of  Anthony  were 
never  questioned  but  by  "  the  malignity  of  old 
Ben."  Yet  Anthony  (cogging  Anthony,  as  his 
enemies  called  him)  was  a  very  common  subject  of 
ridicule.  The  Triumphs  of  Truth,  written  by 
Middleton,  to  celebrate  the  entrance  of  Sir  T. 
Middleton  into  the  mayoralty,  has  many  reflec 
tions  on  "  the  pageant  poet"  of  the  city.  "All 


these  pageants  (says  the  author)  have  been  re 
deemed  by  me  from  the  ignorance  of  former 
times  and  their  common  writer"  And  again  : 
"  How  careful  ought  those  to  be  to  whom  the 
weight  of  providing  these  shows  is  committed,  to 
have  all  things  correspondent  to  that  noble  free- 
ness  of  cost !  a  knowledge  that  may  take  the 
true  height  of  such  an  honourable  solemnity — 
the  miserable  want  of  both  which  in  the  impu 
dent  common  writer'*  (so  marked  in  the  origi 
nal),  "hath  often  forced  from  me  much  pity 
and  sorrow."  There  is  more  of  this;  but  I 
Forbear. 

Anthony  seems  to  have  lost  his  credit  in  1611 ; 
in  1612  Decker  was  employed,  in  1613  Middle- 
ton  ;  but  in  i6i<t  the  worthy  citizens  had  recourse 
again  to  their  old  poet,  whose  giants  continued 
:o  stalk  before  them  with  great  applause  for  several 
successive  years.  It  is  probable  too  that  most  if 
not  all  of  the  annual  pageants  from  1591  to  the 
death  of  Elizabeth  were  produced  by  Anthony, 
who  was  also  keeper  of  the  properties  of  the 
dragons  and  other  monsters  of  the  show.  Even 
Middleton  was  compelled  to  apply  to  him  for 
"porters"  to  set  La  motion  his  pasteboard 
gods. 
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Oni.  True ;  but  thou  knowest 

' '  All  creatures  here  sojourning, 
Upon  this  wretched  earth, 
Sometimes  have  a  fit  of  mourning, 
As  well  as  a  fit  of  mirth. " 

O  Valentine,  mine  old  lady  is  dead,  man. 

VaL  Dead! 

Oni.  1'faith. 

VaL  When  died  she? 

Oni.  Marry,  to-morrow  shall  be  three 
months,  she  was  seen  going  to  heaven, 
they  say,  about  some  five  weeks  agone — 
how  now  ?  trickling  tears,  ha  ! 

VaL  Faith,  thou  hast  made  me  weep 
with  this  news. 

Oni.  Why,  I  have  done  but  the  part  of 
an  Onion  ;  you  must  pardon  me. 

Re-enter  the  Sewer,  followed  by  the  Servants 
with  dishes,  as  before:  they  all  pass 
over  the  stage  but  Juniper. 

Jun.  What,  Valentine !  fellow  Onion, 
take  my  dish,  I  prithee.  [Exit  Onion  with 
the  dish.]  You  rogue,  sirrah,  tell  me  how 
thou  dost,  sweet  ingle. 

VaL  Faith,  Juniper,  the  better  to  see 
thee  thus  frcelich. 

Jun.  Nay !  slid  I  am  no  changeling,  I 
am  Juniper  still.  I  keep  the  pristinate ; 
ha,  you  mad  hieroglyphic,  when  shall  we 
swagger  ? 

VaL  Hieroglyphic  !  what  meanest  thou 
by  that  ? 

Jun.  Mean  !  od'so,  is  it  not  a  good 
word,  man?  what,  stand  upon  meaning 
with  your  friends?  Puh  !  abscond. 

VaL  Why,  but  stay,  stay;  how  long 
has  this  sprightly  humour  haunted  thee  ? 

Jun.  Foh,  humour  !  a  foolish  natural 
gift,  we  have  in  the  ^Equinoxial. 

VaL  Natural !  slid  it  may  be  super 
natural,  this. 

Jun.  Valentine,  I  prithee  ruminate  thy 
self  welcome.  What,fortuna  de  laguerra  I 

VaL  O  how  pitifully  are  these  words 
forced !  as  though  they  were  pumpt  out 
on's  belly. 

Jun.  Sirrah  ingle,  I  think  thou  hast 
seen  all  the  strange  countries  in  Christen 
dom  since  thou  went'st. 

VaL  I  have  seen  some,  Juniper. 

Jun.  You  have  seen  Constantinople? 

VaL  Ay,  that  I  have. 

Jun.  And  Jerusalem,  and  the  Indies, 
and  Goodwin  Sands,  and  the  Tower  of 
Babylon,  and  Venice,  and  all  ? 

ral.  Ay,  all ;  no  marie  an  he  have  a 


nimble  tongue,  if  he  practise  to  vault  thus 
from  one  side  of  the  world  to  another. 

[Asid*. 

Jun.  O,  it's  a  most  heavenly  thing  to 
travel  and  see  countries  ;  especially  at  sea, 
an  a  man  had  a  patent  not  to  be  sick. 

VaL  O,  sea-sick  jest,  and  full  of  the 
scurvy ! 

Re-enter  Sebastian,  Martino,  Vincentio, 
and  Balthasar. 

Seb.  Valentine  !  welcome,  i*  faith  ;  how 
dost,  sirrah? 

Mar.  How  do  you,  good  Valentine  ? 
Vin.  Troth,  Valentine,  I  am  glad  to  see 
you. 

Bal.  Welcome,  sweet  rogue. 

Seb.  Before  God,  he  never  looked  better 
in  his  life. 

Bal.  And  how  is't,  man?  what  allo 
coragio  ! 

VaL  Never  better,  gentlemen,  i'  faith. 

Jun.  'Swill !  here  comes  the  steward. 

Enter  Christophero. 

Chris.  Wrhy,  how  now,  fellows  !  all  here, 
and  nobody  to  wait  above,  now  they  are 
ready  to  rise?  Look  up,  one  or  two. 
[Exeunt  Juniper,  Martino,  and  Vincentio.] 
Signior  Francisco  Colonnia's  man,  how 
does  our  good  master? 

VaL  In  health,  sir;  he  will  be  here 
anon. 

Chris.  Is  he  come  home  then  ? 

Val.  Ay,  sir ;  he  is  not  past  six  miles 
hence  ;  he  sent  me  before  to  learn  if  Count 
Ferneze  were  here,  and  return  him  word. 

Chris.  Yes,  my  lord  is  here  ;  and  you 
may  tell  your  master  he  shall  come  very 
happily  to  take  his  leave  of  Lord  Paulo 
Ferneze  ;  who  is  now  instantly  to  depart 
with  other  noble  gentlemen  upon  special 
service. 

VaL  I  will  tell  him,  sir. 

Chris.  I  pray  you  do  ;  fellows,  make  him 
drink. 

VaL  Sirs,  what  service  is  it  they  are  em 
ployed  in  ? 

Seb.  Why,  against  the  French ;  they 
mean  to  have  a  fling  at  Milan  again,  they 
say. 

VaL  Who  leads  our  forces,  can  you 
tell? 

Seb.  Marry,  that  does  Signior  Maxi 
milian  ;  he  is  above  now. 

Val.  Who  !  Maximilian  of  Vicenza? 

Bait.  Ay,  he  ;  do  you  know  him  ? 
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Val.  Know  him  !  O  yes,  he's  an  excel 
lent  brave  soldier. 

Bait.  Ay,  so  they  say  :  but  one  of  the 
most  vainglorious  men  in  Europe. 

Val.  He  is,  indeed  ;  marry,  exceeding 
valiant. 

Seb.  And  that  is  rare. 

Bait.  What? 

Seb.  Why,  to  see  a  vainglorious  man 
valiant. 

Val.  Well,  he  is  so,  I  assure  you. 

Re-enter  Juniper. 

Jun.  What,  no  further  yet !  Come  on, 
you  precious  rascal,  Sir  Valentine,  I'll  give 
you  a  health,  i'  faith,  for  the  heavens, l  you 
mad  Capricio,  hold  hook  and  line. 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE  II.— A  Room  in  Count  Ferneze's 
House. 

Enter  Lord  Paulo  Ferneze,  followed  by 

his  Page. 
Pau.  Boy! 
Page.   My  lord. 

Pau.  Sirrah,  go  up  to  Signior  Angelo, 
And  pray  him,   if  he  can,   devise  some 

means 
To  leave  my  father,  and  come  speak  with 

me. 

Page.  I  will,  my  lord.  [Exit. 

Pau.  Well,  heaven  be  auspicious  in  the 

event, 

For  I  do  this  against  my  Genius  I 
And  yet  my  thoughts  cannot  propose  a 

reason 
Why  I  should  fear,  or  faint  thus  in  my 

hopes, 

Of  one  so  much  endeared  to  my  love. 
Some  spark  it  is,  kindled  within  the  soul, 
Whose  light  yet  breaks  not  to  the  outward 

sense, 

That  propagates  this  timorous  suspect ; 
His  actions  never  carried  any  face 
Of  change  or  weakness  ;    then  I   injure 

him 

In  being  thus  cold-conceited  of  his  faith. 
O,  here  he  comes. 

1  m  give  you  a  health,  f  faith,  for  the 
heavens,]  i.e.,  by  heaven  !  Enough  perhaps 
has  been  said  of  this  petty  oath,  vol.  i.  p.  87  a  ; 
but  as  I  have  an  example  or  two  before  me  I  will 
subjoin  them : 

"  I  was  liquored  soundly,  my  guts  were  rinced, 
)   for  the  heavens."— What  you  Will. 


Re-enter  Page  with  Angelo. 

Ang.  How  now,  sweet  lord,  what's  the 

matter? 
Pau.  Good  faith,  his  presence  makes  me 

half  ashamed 

Of  my  strayed    thoughts.  —  Boy,  bestow 
yourself.—  [Exit  Page. 

Where  is  my  father,  Signior  Angelo? 
Ang.  Marry,  in  the  gallery,  where  your 

lordship  left  him. 
Pau.    That's  well.      Then,    Angelo,    I 

will  be  brief, 

Since  time  forbids    the    use    of   circum 
stance. 

How  well  you  are  received  in  my  affection, 
Let  it  appear  by  this  one  instance  only, 
That  now  I  will  deliver  to  your  trust 
The  dearest  secrets  treasured  in  my  bosom. 
Dear  Angelo,  you  are  not  every  man, 
But  one  whom  my  election  hath  designed 
As  the  true  proper  object  of  my  soul. 
I  urge  not  this  to  insinuate  my  desert, 
Or  supple  your  tried    temper  with   soft 

phrases ; 

True  friendship  loathes  such  oily  compli 
ment  : 
But  from  the  abundance  of  that  love  that 

flows 

Through  all  my  spirits  is  my  speech  en 
forced. 
Ang.  Before  your  lordship  do  proceed 

too  far, 

Let  me  be  bold  to  intimate  thus  much  ; 
That  whatsoe'er  your  wisdom  hath  to  ex 
pose, 

Be  it  the  weightiest  and  most  rich  affair 
That  ever  was  included  in  your  breast, 

My  faith  shall  poise  it,  if  not 

Pau.  O,  no  more  ; 
Those  words  have  rapt  me  with  their  sweet 

effects, 

So  freely  breathed,  and  so  responsible 
To  that  which  I  endeavoured  to  extract ; 
Arguing  a  happy  mixture  of  our  souls. 
Ang.  Why,  were  there  no  such  sym 
pathy,  sweet  lord, 

Yet  the  impressure  of  those  ample  favours 
I    have    derived    from    your    unmatched 

spirit, 
Would  bind  my  faith  to  all  observances. 


Again : 

"  An't  please  the  gods  now  you  shall  see  me 
tickle  the  measure,  for  the  heavens  f — Ant. 
andMellida. 

Assurance  is  now  "  made  doubly  sure"  I  trust; 
and  we  may  finally  hope  to  hear  no  more  of  for 
the  haven  or  to  the  heavens. 
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Pau.  How  !  favours,  Angelo  !  O  speak 

not  of  them, 
They  are  mere  paintings,  and  import  no 

merit. 
Looks  my  love  well?  thereon  my  hopes 

are  placed  ; 

Faith  that  is  bought  with  favours  cannot 
last 

Re-enter  Page. 

Page.  My  lord. 

Pan.  How  now ! 

Page.  You  are  sought  for  all  about  the 
house  within  ;  the  count  your  father  calls 
for  you. 

Pau.  Lord! 

What  cross  events  do  meet  my  purposes ! 
Now  wfll  he  violently  fret  and  grieve 
That  I  am  absent.  —  Boy,   say   I  come 
presently.  {Exit  Boy. 

Sweet  Angelo,  I  cannot  now  insist 
Upon  particulars,  I  must  serve  the  time; 
The  main  of  all  this  is,  I  am  in  love. 

Aug.  Why  starts  your  lordship? 

Pau.  I  thought  I  heard  my  father  coming 

hitherward, 
List,  ha! 

Ang.  I  hear  not  anything, 
It  was  but  your  imagination,  sure. 

Pau.  No! 

Ang.  No,  I  assure  your  lordship. 

Pau.  I  would  work  safely. 

Ang.  Why, 
Has  he  no  knowledge  of  it  then? 

Pau.  O  no; 

No  creature  yet  partakes  it  but  yourself, 
In  a  third  person  ;  and  believe  me,  friend, 
The    world    contains    not   now    another 

spirit 

To    whom    I    would   reveal  it.      Hark ! 
hark! 

Servants    unthin.]        Signior     Paulo ! 
Lord  Ferneze ! 

Ang.  A  pox  upon  those  brazen-throated 

slaves  ! 
What,  are  they  mad,  trow? 

Pau.  Alas,  blame  not  them, 


Their  sen-ices  are,  clock-like,  to  be  set 
Backward    and    forward,    at    their  lord's 

command. 
You  know  my  father's  wayward,1  and  his 

humour 
Must  not  receive  a  check ;    for  then  all 

objects 

Feed  both  his  grief  and  his  impatience. 
And  those  affections  in  him  are  like  powder, 
Apt  to  inflame  with  every  little  spark. 
And  blow  up  reason  ;   therefore,  Angelo, 

peace, 
Count  F.   [within.}  Why,  this  is  rare ; 

is  he  not  in  the  garden  ? 
Chris,  [within.]  I  know  not,  my  lord. 
Count  F.  {within.]  See,  call  him. 
Pau.  He  is  coming  this  way,  let's  with 
draw  a  little.  [Exeunt. 
Ser.   [within.]    Signior    Paulo !    Lord 
Ferneze  !  Lord  Paulo  ! 

Enter  Count  Ferneze,  Maximilian.  Aurelia, 
Phoenixella,  Sebastian,  and  Balthasar. 

Count  F.  WTiere  should  he  be,  trow  ? 

did  you  look  in  the  armory? 
Seb.  No,  my  lord. 
Count  F.    No?    why    there!   O,    who 

would  keep  such  drones  \- 

[Exeunt  Seb.  and  BaL 

Enter  Martino. 

How  now,  have  you  found  him  ? 

Mart.  No,  my  lord. 

Count  F.  No,  my  lord! 
I  shall  have  shortly  all  my  family  speak 
nought  but  No,  my  lord.     Where  is  Chris- 
topbera?  Look  how  he  stands  !  you  sleepy 
knave—  [Exit  Martino. 

Enter  Christophero. 

What,  is  he  not  in  the  garden  ? 
Chris.  No,  my  good  lord. 
Count  F.  Your  good  lord/  O,  how  this 

smells  of  fennel  P 

You  have  been  in  the  garden,  h  appears  : 
well,  well 


1  Yon  know  my  fathers  wayward,  &c.J  This 
is  a  skilful  and  judicious  anticipation  of  the  vio-  { 
lent  and  impatient  character  of  Ferneze.  It 
fnff  iiy  notice  too  on  suMrtHfir  Account.  AS  serving  { 
to  show  at  bow  early  a  period  of  his  dramatic 
career  Jonson  had  formed  his  opinion  on  the 
nature  and  conduct  of  it.  This  preparation  of 
the  scene  for  the  person  who  is  about  to  appear 
is  the  distinguishing  mark  of  all  his  dramas.  It 
should  be  added,  that  the  poet  is  singularly 
happy  in  delineating  what  he  has  conceived, 
although  his  minute  descriptions  occasionally 


disappoint  the  spectator's  sagacity,  and  pall  the 
ardent  curiosity  which  every  well-formed  plot 
should  naturally  excite.  The  reader  will  find 
more  on  this  subject  in  the  notes  to  Every  Man 
out  of  his  Humour. 

*  Your  good  lord  !  O,  ham  this  smells  of  fen 
nel!}  Le.,  says  WhaHey,  "How  jtaleu*  it 
shews  !**  If  this  were  the  meaning  of  the  phrase, 
its  application  would  not  be  much  to  the  purpose 
in  this  place — but  in  truth  it  has  no  such  import. 
To  siaell  otffHnel  >  is  simply  to  smell  of W. 
and  the  allusion  is  to  "good lord"  which  Chhs- 
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Re-enter  Sebastian  and  Balthasar. 

Bal.  We  cannot  find  him,  my  lord. 

Seb.  He  is  not  in  the  armory. 

Count  F.  He  is  not !  he  is  no  where,  is 

he? 

Max.  Count  Feraeze  I 
Count  F.  Signior. 

Max.  Preserve  your  patience,  honour 
able  count. 
Count  F.  Patience  ! 

A  saint  would  lose  his  patience  to  be  crost 
As  I  am  with  a  sort  of  motley  brains  ; 
See,   see  how  like  a  nest  of  rooks  they 

stand 
Gaping  on  one  another  1 

Enter  Onion. 

Now,  Diligence ! 
What  news  bring  you  ? 

Oni.  An't  please  your  honour 

Count  F.  Tut,  tut,  leave  pleasing  of  my 

honour,  Diligence  ; 
You  double  with  me,  come. 

Oni.  How !  does  he  find  fault  with 
please  his  honour  f  'Swounds,  it  has  begun 
a  serving-man's  speech  ever  since  I 
belonged  to  the  blue  order  ;J  I  know  not 
how  it  may  shew  now  I  am  in  black  ; 
but [Aside. 

Count  F.  What's  that  you  mutter,  sir  ; 
will  you  proceed  ? 

Oni.  An't  like  your  good  lordship 

Count  F.  Yet  more  !  od'sprecious  ! 

Oni.  What,  does  not  this  like  him 
neither?  [Aside. 

Count  F.  What  say  you,  sir  knave  ? 

Oni.  Marry,  I  say  your  lordship  were 
best  to  set  me  to  school  again,  to  learn 
how  to  deliver  a  message. 

Count  F.  What,  do  you  take  exceptions 
at  me  then  ? 

Oni.  Exceptions  !  I  take  no  exceptions  ; 
but  by  god's  so,  your  humours 

Count  F.  Go  to,  you  are  a  rascal ;  hold 
your  tongue. 


Oni.  Your  lordship's  poor  servant,  I. 

Count  F.  Tempt  not  my  patience. 

Oni.  Why   I  hope  I  am  no  spirit,  am  I  ? 

Max.  My  lord,  command  your  steward 
to  correct  the  slave. 

Oni.  Correct  him  !  'sblood,  come  you 
and  correct  him  an  you  have  a  mind  to  it. 
Correct  him  !  that's  a  good  jest,  i'  faith  : 
the  steward  and  you  both  come  and  cor 
rect  him. 

Count  F.  Nay,  see  !  away  with  him, 
pull  his  cloth  over  his  ears. 

Oni.  Cloth  !  tell  me  of  your  cloth  ! 
here's  your  cloth ;  nay,  an  I  mourn  a 
minute  longer,  I  am  the  rottenest  Onion 
that  ever  spake  with  a  tongue. 

{They  thrust  him  out. 

Max.  What  call  [you]  your  hind's 
[name],  Count  Femeze  ? 

Count  P.  His  name  is  Onion,  signior. 

Max.  I  thought  him  some  such  saucy 
companion. 

Count  F.  Signior  Maximilian. 

Max.  Sweet  lord. 

Count  F.  Let  me  entreat  you,  you  would 

not  regard 

Any  contempt  flowing  from  such  a  spirit; 
So  rude,  so  barbarous. 

Max.  Most  noble  count, 
Under  your  favour 

Count  F.  Why,  I'll  tell  you,  signior, 
He'll  bandy  with  me  word  for  word  ;  nay 

more, 

Put  me  to  silence,  strike  me  perfect  dumb ; 
And  so  amaze  me,   that  oftentimes  I  kno\r 

not 

Whether  to  check  or  cherish  his  presump 
tion  : 
Therefore,  good  signior 

Max.  Sweet  lord,  satisfy  yourself  I  am 
not  now  to  learn  how  to  manage  my  affec 
tions.  I  have  observed,  and  know  the 
difference  between  a  base  wretch  and  a 
true  man  ;  I  can  distinguish  them  :  the 
property  of  the  wretch  is,  he  would  hurt, 
and  cannot ;  of  the  man,  he  can  hurt,  and 
will  not.  [Aurelia  smiles. 


tophero  had  just  called  the  fractious  and  im 
patient  count.  An  example  or  two  of  this 
sense  of  the  word  may  be  worth  subjoining.  Thus 
Lyly: 

"  Flatter,  I  mean  lie  :  little  things  catch  light 
minds,  and  fancie  is  a  worm  that  feeds  upon  fen 
nel."  i.e.,  love  feeds  upon  flattery. — Sappho  and 
Fhaon,  act  ii.  sc.  4. 

And  Bancroft : 

'  You  that  the  eyes  of  this  faire  Island  are, 
How  much  concernes  it  you  to  have  a  care, 


That  you  from  filmes  of  ignorance  be  free, 
Nor  in  ihzjtatterrrs  fennel  take  delight, 
But  hearbe  of  grace  that  purifies  the  suht." 

Efe-  137- 

Alliteration  seems  to  have  led  our  ancestors  to 
most  of  these  fanciful  combinations;  and 
"ennel  perhaps  bears  much  about  the  same  re- 
ation  to  flattery  that  rosemary  does  to  remem- 
Drance. 

1  Ever  since  I  belonged  to  the  blue  order :]  i. e. , 
ever  since  I  have  been  a  servant.  Blue  coats 
were  the  usual  livery  of  sen-ants.— WHAL. 
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(ACTL 


Count  F.  Go  to,  my  merry  daughter  ; 

O,  these  looks 
Agree  well  with  your  habit,  do  they  not? 

Enter  Juniper  in  his  cobblers  dress. 

Jun.  Tut,  let  me  alone.  By  your 
favour,  this  is  the  gentleman,  I  think.  Sir, 
you  appear  to  be  an  honourable  gentleman ; 
I  understand,  and  could  wish  for  mine  own 
part  that  things  were  conden't  otherwise 
than  they  are  ;  but  the  world  knows  a 
foolish  fellow  somewhat  proclive  and 
hasty,  he  did  it  in  a  prejudicate  humour ; 
marry  now,  upon  better  computation,  he 
wanes,  he  melts,  his  poor  eyes  are  in  a 
cold  sweat.  Right  noble  signior,  you  can 
have  but  compunction  ;  I  love  the  man  ; 
tender  your  compassion. 

Max,  Doth  any  man  here  understand 
this  fellow? 

Jun.  O  Lord,  sir !  I  may  szyfrustra  to 
the  comprehension  of  your  intellection. 

Max.  Before  the  Lord,  he  speaks  all 
riddle  I  think.  I  must  have  a  comment 
ere  I  can  conceive  him. 

Count  F.  Why,  he  sues  to  have  his 
fellow  Onion  pardoned  ;  and  you  must 
grant  it,  signior. 

Max.  O,  with  all  my  soul,  my  lord  ;  is 
that  his  motion? 

Jun.  Ay,  sir  ;  and  we  shall  retort  these 
kind  favours  with  all  alacrity  of  spirit  we 
can,  sir,  as  may  be  most  expedient,  as  well 
for  the  quality  as  the  cause  ;  till  when,  in 
spite  of  this  compliment,  I  rest  a  poor 
cobbler,  servant  to  my  honourable  lord 
here,  your  friend  and  Juniper.  [Exit. 

Max.  How,  Juniper ! 

Count  F.  Ay',  signior. 

Max.  He  is  a  sweet  youth,  his  tongue 
has  a  happy  turn  when  he  sleeps. 

Enter  Paulo  Ferneze,  Francisco,  Colonnia, 
Angelo,  and  Valentine. 

Count  F.  Ay,  for  then  it  rests.— O  sir, 

you're  welcome. 
Why,  God  be  thanked,  you  are  found  at 

last  : 

Signior  Colonnia,  truly  you  are  welcome, 
I  am  glad  to  see     you,  sir,  so   well   re 
turned. 
Fran.  I  gladly  thank  your  honour  ;  yet, 

indeed. 

I  am  sorry  for  such  cause  of  heaviness 
As    hath  possest    your    lordship    in    my 

absence. 

Count  F.  O,   Francisco,  you  knew  her 
what  she  was  ! 


Fran.  She  was  a  wise  and  honourable 
lady. 

Count  F.  Ay,  was  she  not  !  well,  weep 

not,  she  is  gone. 
Passion's  dulled  eye  can  make  two  griefs 

of  one. 
Whom  death  marks  out,  virtue  nor  blood 

can  save  : 

Princes,    as  beggars,    all  must    feed    the 
grave. 

Max.  Are  your  horses  ready,  Lord  Paulo? 

Pau.  Ay,  signior  ;  they  stay  for  us  at 
the  gate. 

Max.  Well,  'tis  good.— Ladies,  I  will 
take  my  leave  of  you  ;  be  your  fortunes  as 
yourselves,  fair  ! — Come,  let  us  to  horse. 
Count  Ferneze,  I  bear  a  spirit  full  of 
thanks  for  all  your  honourable  courtesies. 

Count  F.  Sir,  I  could  wish  the  number 
and  value  of  them  more,  in  respect  of 
your  deservings.  But,  Signior  Maximilian, 
I  pray  you  a  word  in  private. 

\They  walk  aside. 

Aur.  I 'faith,  brother,  you  are  fitted  for 
a  general  yonder.  Beshrew  my  heart,  if  I 
had  Fortunatus'  hat  here,  an  I  would  not 
wish  myself  a  man,  and  go  with  you,  only 
to  enjoy  his  presence. 

Pau.  Why,  do  you  love  him  so  well, 
sister  ? 

Aur.  No,  by  my  troth  ;  but  I  have  such 
an  odd  pretty  apprehension  of  his  humour, 
methinks  that  I  am  e'en  tickled  with  the 
conceit  of  it.  O,  he  is  a  fine  man. 

Aug.  And  methinks  another  may  be  as 
fine  as  he. 

Aur.  O,  Angelo !  do  you  think  I  urge 
any  comparison  against  you?  no,  I  am 
not  so  ill-bred  as  to  be  a  depraver  of  your 
worthiness  ;  believe  me,  if  I  had  not  some 
hope  of  your  abiding  with  us,  I  should 
never  desire  to  go  out  of  black  whilst  I 
lived,  but  learn  to  speak  in  the  nose,  and 
turn  Puritan  presently. 

Ang.  I  thank  you,  lady ;  I  know  you 
can  flout. 

Aur.  Come,  do  you  take  it  so?  i'  faith, 
you  wrong  me. 

Fran.  Ay,  but,  madam, 
Thus    to    disclaim  in  all  the   effects    of 

pleasure, 
May  make  your  sadness  seem  too  much 

affected  ; 
And  then  the  proper  grace  of  it  is  lost. 

Phcen.  Indeed,  sir,  if  I  did  put  on  this 

sadness 

Only  abroad  and  in  society, 
And  were    in    private  merry  and  quick 
humoured, 
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Then  might  it  seem  affected  and  abhorred: 
But,  as  my  looks  appear,  such  is  my  spirit, 
Drowned  up  with  confluence  of  grief  and 

melancholy  ; 
That,  like  to  rivers,  run  through  all  my 

veins, 
Quenching  the  pride  and  fervour  of  my 

blood. 

Max.  My  honourable  lord,  no  more. 
There  is  the  honour  of  my  blood  engaged 
For  your  son's  safety. 

Count  F.  Signior,  blame  me  not 
For  tending  his  security  so  much  ; 
He  is  mine  only  son,  and  that  word  only 
Hath,   with  his  strong  and   repercussive 

sound, 
Struck  my  heart  cold  and  given  it  a  deep 

wound. 

Max.  Why,  but  stay,   I   beseech  you; 
had  your  lordship  ever  any  more  sons  than 
this? 
•     Count  F.  Why,  have  not  you  known  it, 

Maximilian  ? 

Max.  Let  my  sword  fail  me  then. 
Count  F.  I  had  one  other,  younger  born 

than  this 

By  twice  so  many  hours  as  would  fill 
The  circle  of  a  year,  his  name  Camillo, 
Whom  in  that  black  and  fearful  night  I  lost 
(Tis  now  a  nineteen  years  agone  at  least, 
And  yet  the  memory  of  it  sits  as  fresh 
Within  my  brain  as  'twere  but  yesterday,) 
It    was    that    night    wherein    the    great 

Chamont, 

The  general  for  France,  surprised  Vicenza ; 
Methinks  the  horror  of  that    clamorous 

shout 
His  soldiers  gave  when  they  attained  the 

wall, 

Yet  tingles  in  mine  ears  :  methinks  I  see 
With    what    amazed    looks,     distracted 

thoughts, 

And  minds  confused,  we  that  were  citizens 
Confronted  one  another  ;  every  street 
Was  filled  with  bitter  self-tormenting  cries, 
And  happy  was  that  foot  that  first  could 

press 

The  flowery  champain  bordering  on  Ve 
rona. 
Here  I,  employed  about  my  dear  wifes 

safety, 
Whose   soul    is    now  in  peace,   lost  my 

Camillo ; 
Who  sure  was  murdered  by  the  barbaroi 

soldiers, 
Or  else  I  should  have  heard— my  heart  is 

great. 

"Sorrow  is  faint,  and  passion  makes  me 
sweat." 


Max.  Grieve  not,  sweet  count,  comfort 
your  spirits  ;  you  have  a  son,  a  noble  gen 
tleman,  he  stands  in  the  face  of  honour ; 
for  his  safety  let  that  be  no  question  ;  I  am 
master  of  my  fortune,  and  he  shall  share 
with  me.  Farewell,  my  honourable  lord: 
ladies,  once  more  adieu.  For  yourself, 
madam,  you  are  a  most  rare  creature,  I 
tell  you  so,  be  not  proud  of  it :  I  love  you. 
— Come,  Lord  Paulo,  to  horse. 

Pau.  Adieu,   good  Signior  Francisco  ; 
farewell,  sisters. 
{A  tucket  sounds.1  Exeunt  severally. 

SCENE  III.—  The  Street  before  ]*ap*&te 
Erie's  House. 

Enter  Paulo  Ferneze  and  Angelo,  followed 
by  Maximilian. 

Ang.  How  shall  we  rid  him  hence  ? 
Pau.  Why,  well  enough. — Sweet  Signior 

Maximilian, 

I  have  some  small  occasion  to  stay  ; 
If  it  may  please  you  but  take  horse  afore, 
I'll  overtake  you  ere  your  troops  be  ranged. 
Max.  Your  motion  doth  taste  well ;  Lord 
Ferneze,  I  go.  [Exit. 

Pau.  Now,  if  my  love,  fair  Rachel,  were 

so  happy 

But  to  look  forth. — See,  fortune  doth  me 
grace 

Enter  Rachel. 

Before  I  can  demand. — How  now,  love  ! 
Where  is  your  father? 

Rack.  Gone  abroad,  my  lord. 

Pau.  That's  well. 

Rack.    Ay,   but  I  fear    he'll  presently 

return. 
Are  you  now  going,   my  most  honoured 

lord? 

Pau.  Ay,  my  sweet  Rachel, 
Ang.  Before  God,  she  is  a  sweet  wench. 
[Aside. 
Pau.  Rachel,  I  hope  I  shall  not  need  to 

urge 

The  sacred  purity  of  our  affects, 
As  if  it  hung  in  trial  or  suspense ; 
Since  in  our  hearts  and  by  our  mutual 

vows, 
It    is   confirmed  and  sealed  in  sight  of 

heaven. 
Nay,  do  not  weep ;  why  start  you  ?  fear 

not,  love ! 
Your  father  cannot  be  returned  so  soon. 


1  A  tucket  sounds.]    A  corruption  of  toccata 
Ital,  a  slight  flourish  on  the  trumpet 
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I  prithee  do  not  look  so  heavily  ; 
Thou  shalt  want  nothing. 

Hack.  No!  is  your  presence  nothing? 
I  shall  want  that,  and  wanting  that,  want 

all; 
For  that  is  all  to  me. 

Pan.  Content  thee,  sweet ! 
I  have  made  choice  here  of  a  constant 

friend, 
This  gentleman  ;  one  [on]  whose  zealous 

love 

I  do  repose  more  than  on  all  the  world, 
Thy    beauteous    self    excepted ;     and    to 

him 

Have  I  committed  my  dear  cafe  of  thee, 
As  to  my  genius  or  my  other  soul. 
Receive    him,    gentle    love  !    and    what 

defects 
My  absence    proves,    his    presence    shall 

supply. 

The  time  is  envious  of  our  longer  stay. 
Farewell,  dear  Rachel  ! 

Rach.  Most  dear  lord,  adieu  ! 
Heaven  and  honour  crown  your  deeds  and 
you.  [Exit. 

Pau.  Faith,  tell  me,  Angelo,  how  dost 

thou  like  her? 
Ang.  Troth,  well,  my  lord  ;  but  shall  I 

Speak  my  mind  ? 
Pau.  I  prithee  do. 
Ang.  She  is  derived  too  meanly  to  be 

wife 

To  such  a   noble  person,    in    my  judg 
ment. 
Pau.  Nay,    then  thy   judgment  is  too 

mean,  I  see : 
Didst  thou  ne'er    read,   in  difference  of 

good, 
'Tis    more    to    shine    in  virtue    than    in 

blood. 

Ang.  Come,  you  are  so  sententious,  my 
lord. 

.£»&>•  Jaques. 

Pau.  Here  comes  her  father. — How  dost 

thou,  goodjaques? 
Ang.  God  save  thee,  Jaques  ! 
Jaq.  What  should  this  mean  ?— Rachel  I 
open  the  door.  {Exit. 

Ang.  'Sblood,  how  the  poor  slave  looks 

[aghast],  as  though 

He  had  been  haunted  by  the  spirit  Lar, 
Or  seen  the  ghost  of  some  great  Satrapas 
In  an  unsavoury  sheet. 

Pau.  I  muse  he  spake  not ; 
Belike  he  was  amazed,   coming  so  sud 
denly 
And  unprepared. — Well,  let  us  go. 

{Exeunt. 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  I.  — The  Courtyard  at  the 
back  0/~Jaques"  House. 

Enter  Jaques. 

Jaq.  So,  now  enough,  my  heart,  beat 

now  no  more ; 
At  least  for  this  affright.     What  a  cold 

sweat 
Flowed  on  my  brows,    and  over  all  my 

bosom  ! 

Had  I  not  reason  !  to  behold  my  door 
Beset  with  unthrifts,  and  myself  abroad  ? 
Why,  Jaques  !    was  there  nothing  in  the 

house 

Worth  a  continual  eye,  a  vigilant  thought, 
Whose  head  should  never  nod,  nor  eyes 

once  wink? 
Look  on  my  coat,  my  thoughts,  worn  quite 

threadbare, 

That  time  could  never  cover  with  a  nap, 
And  by  it  learn,  never  with  naps  of  sleep 
To  smother  your  conceits  of  that  you 

keep. 

But  yet  I  marvel  why  these  gallant  youths 
Spoke  me  so  fair,  and  I  esteemed  a  beggar! 
The  end  of  flattery  is  gain  or  lechery : 
If  they  seek  gain  of  me,  they  think  me 

rich  ; 
But    that    they  do  not:    for  their   other 

object, 

'Tis  in  my  handsome  daughter,  if  it  be : 
And,  by  your  leave,  her  handsomeness  may 

tell  them 
My  beggary    counterfeits,   and  that    her 

neatness 
Flows    from    some  store  of   wealth  that 

breaks  my  coffers 
With  this  same  engine,  love  to  mine  own 

breed  ; 
But  this  is  answered.     Beggars  will  keep 

fine 

Their  daughters,  being  fair,  though  them 
selves  pine. 
Well,  then,  it  is  for  her:  ay,  'tis  sure  for 

her: 
And  I   make  her  so  brisk  for  some  of 

them. 
That  I  might  live   alone  once  with  my 

gold! 

O,  'tis  a  sweet  companion  !  kind  and  true ; 
A  man  may  trust  it  when  his  father  cheats 

him, 
Brother,  or  friend,  or  wife.    O,  wondrous  ' 

pelf! 
That  which  makes  all  men  false,  is  true  < 

itself.— 
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But  now,  this  maid  is  but  supposed  my 

daughter  ; 

For  I  beting  steward  to  a  lord  of  France, 
Of  great  estate  and  wealth,   called  Lord 

Chamont, 

He  gone  into  the  wars,  I  stole  his  treasure 
(But  hear  not  anything)  I  stole  his  treasure, 
And  this  his  daughter,  being  but  two  years 

old, 
Because  it  loved  me  so,   that    it  would 

leave 

The  nurse  herself  to  come  into  mine  arms  ; 
And  had  I  left  it,  it  would  sure  have  died. 
Now  herein  I  was  kind,  and  had  a  con 
science  : 

And  since  her  lady-mother,  that  did  die 
In  child-bed  of  her,  loved  me  passing  well, 
It  may  be  nature  fashioned  this  affection, 
Both  in  the  child  and  her  :  but  he's  ill-bred 
That  ransacks  tombs,  and  doth  deface  the 

dead. 
I'll  therefore  say  no  more ;    suppose  the 

rest. 
Here  have  I  changed  my  form,  my  name 

and  hers, 

And  live  obscurely,  to  enjoy  more  safe 
My  dearest  treasure.1  But  I  must  abroad. — 
Rachel  I 

Enter  Rachel. 

Rack.  What  is  your  pleasure,  sir? 

Jaq.  Rachel,  I  must  abroad. 
Lock  thyself  in,  but  yet  take  out  the  key  ; 
That  whosoever  peeps  in  at  the  keyhole 
May  yet  imagine  there  is  none  at  home. 

Rack.  I  will,  sir. 

Jaq.  But  hark  thee,  Rachel;  say  a  thief 
should  come, 


1  This  soliloquy  is  very  inartificial ;  but  Jon- 
son  was  led  into  the  palpable  absurdity  of  ad 
dressing  the  spectators  by  his  model,  Plautus, 
whose  prologue  to  the  Aulularia  he  had  here  in 
view.  Plautus  had  been  commended  for  the  in 
troductory  speech  of  his  Lar,  on  account  of  tbe 
difficulty,  or  as  the  critics  were  pleased  to  term 
it,  the  impossibility  of  the  circumstances  which 
he  announces  being  disclosed  to  the  audience  by 
any  other  mode  ;  and  this  was  more  than  suffi 
cient  to  induce  our  poet  in  the  infancy  of  his  ac 
quaintance  with  the  stage,  and  while  his  admi 
ration  of  the  ancients  was  yet  undisciplined  by 
any  severe  exercise  of  judgment,  to  follow  the 
example.  Both  writers  are  wrong  ;  but  the  old 
dramatist  finds  a  ready  excuse  in  the  slovenly 
practice  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  stage,  where  a 
god  was  always  at  hand  to  extricate  the  poet 
from  the  difficulties  in  which  his  own  awkward 
ness  had  involved  him.  It  was  necessary  per 
haps  to  account  for  the  wealth  both  of  Euclio 
and  Jaques  ;  but  this  might  have  been  done 
without  a  set  speech,  and  much  of  the  interest 


And  miss  the  key,  he  would  resolve  indeed 
None  were  at  home,  and  so  break  in  the 

rather  : 
Ope    the   door,    Rachel  ;    set    it    open, 

daughter  ; 

But  sit  in  it  thyself,  and  talk  aloud, 
As  if  there  were  some  more  in  th'  house 

with  thee  : 

Put  out  the  fire,2  kill  the  chimney's  heart, 
That  it  may  breathe  no  more  than  a  dead 

man  ; 
The  more  we  spare,  my  child,  the  more  we 

gain.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.—  A  Room  in  Count 
Ferneze's  House. 

Enter  Christophero,  Juniper,  and  Onion. 

Chris.  What  says  my  fellow  Onion? 
come  on. 

Oni.  All  of  a  house,  sir,  but  no  fellows  ; 
you  are  my  lord's  steward  :  but,  I  pray  you, 
what  think  you  of  love,  sir  ? 

Chris.  Of  love,  Onion?  why,  it  is  a  very 
honourable  humour. 

Oni.  Nay,  if  it  be  but  worshipful,  I  care 
not. 

Jun.  Go  to,  it  is  honourable  ;  check  not 
at  the  conceit  of  the  gentleman. 

Oni.  But,  in  truth,  sir,  you  shall  do  well 
to  think  well  of  love  :  for  it  thinks  well  of 
you,  in  me,  I  assure  you. 

Chris.  Gramercy,  fellow  Onion  ;  I  do 
think  well,  thou  art  in  love  ;  art  thou  ? 

Oni.  Partly,  sir ;  but  I  am  ashamed  to 
say  wholly. 

Chris.  Well,  I  will  further  it  in  thee  to 


now  lost  by  anticipation,  preserved  through  the 
greater  part  of  the  respective  pieces. 

*  Put  out  the  fire,  &c.]  This  is  from  Plautus. 
In  a  play  long  subsequent  to  this  (Tht  Devil  is 
an  Ass)  Jonson  imitated  at  large  th*  passage  on 
which  b.e  has  here  but  slightly  touched. 

"  Quod  quisfiam  ignem  qtuerat  extingiti  volo  ', 
Ne  causa  quid  sit,  quod  te  quisquam  quttri- 

tet: 

Nam  si  ignis  vivet,  tu  extinguere  extemplo. 
Cult rum t  securim,  pistillim,  mortarinni, 
Qua  iitenda  vasa  semper  vicini  rogant, 
Fures  venisse,  atque  abstulisse  dicito. 
Profectd  in  ades  meas  me  absente  neminem 
Volo  intromitti;   atque  etiant  hoc  pradico 

tibi, 
Si  Bona  Fortuna  veniat,  tu  intromiseris. 

AUL.  act  i.  sc.  i. 

Here  our  author  found  the  "  Good  Fortune  and 
God's  Blessing"  of  which  he  has  made  so  pleasant 
an  application.  See  p.  230  a. 
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any  honest  woman,  or  maiden,  the  best  I 
can. 

Jun.  Why,  now  you  come  near  him,  sir; 
he  doth  vail,  he  doth  remunerate,  he  dorfi 
chew  the  cud,  in  the  kindness  of  an  honest 
imperfection  to  your  worship. 

Chris.  But  who  is  it  thou  lovest,  fellow 
Onion  ? 

Oni.  Marry,  a  poor  man's  daughter;  but 
none  of  the  honestest,  I  hope. 

Chris,  Why,  wouldst  thou  not  have  her 
honest  ? 

Oni.  O  no,  for  then  I  am  sure  she  Would 
not  have  me.  Tis  Rachel  de  Prie. 

Chris.  Whv,  she  hath  the  name  of  a  very 
virtuous  maiden. 

Jun.  So  she  is,  sir  ;  but  the  fellow  talks 
in  quiddits,  he. 

Chris.  What  wouldst  thou  have  me  do 
in  the  matter  ? 

Oni.  Do  nothing,  sir,  I  pray  you,  but 
speak  for  me. 

Chris.  In  what  manner  ? 

Oni.  My  fellow  Juniper  can  tell  you,  sir. 

Jun.  Why  as  thus,  sir.  Your  worship 
may  commend  him  for  a  fellow  fit  for  con 
sanguinity,  and  that  he  shaketh  with  desire 
of  procreation ,  or  so. 

Chris.  That  were  not  so  good,  methinks. 

Jun.  No,  sir  !  why  so,  sir  ?  What  if 
you  should  say  to  her,  Corroborate  thyself, 
sweet  soul,  let  me  distinguish  thy  paps  with 
my  fingers,  divine  Mumps,  pretty  Pas- 
torella !  lookest  thou  so  sweet  and  boun 
teous  ?  comfort  my  friend  here. 

Chris.  Well,  I  perceive  you  wish  I  should 
say  something  may  do  him  grace,  and 
further  his  desires  ;  and  that,  be  sure,  I  will. 

Oni.  I  thank  you,  sir ;  God  save  your 
life,  I  pray,  sir. 

Jun.  Your  worship  is  too  good  to  live 
long  :  you'll  contaminate  me  no  service. 

Chris.  Command,  thou  wouldst  say ;  no, 
good  Juniper. 

Jun.  Health  and  wealth,  sir. 

[Exeunt  Onion  and  Juniper. 

Chris.  This  wench  will  I  solicit  for  myself, 
Making  my  lord  and  master  privy  to  it ; 
And  if  he  second  me  with  his  consent, 
I  will  proceed,  as  having  long  ere  this, 
Thought  her  a  worthy  choice  to  make  my 
wife.  [Exit. 

RCENE  III.—  Another  Room  in  the  same. 
Enter  Aurelia  and  Phcenixella. 

Aur.    Room    for    a    case  of   matrons, 
coloured  black. 


How  motherly  my  mother's  death   hath 

made  us  ! 

I  would  I  had  some  girls  now  to  bring  up. 
O,  I  could  make  a  wench  so  virtuous, 
She  should  say  grace  to  every  bit  of  meat, 
And  gape  no  wider  than  a  wafer's  thick 
ness  ; 
And  she  should  make  French  court'sies  so 

most  low, 
That   every  touch   should  turn  her  over 

backward. 
Phcen.  Sister,  these  words  become  not 

your  attire, 
Nor  your   estate ;    our  virtuous  mother's 

death 
Should  print  more  deep  effects  of  sorrow 

in  us, 

Than  may  be  worn  out  in  so  little  time. 
Aur.  Sister,  i'  faith  you  take  too  much 

tobacco, 

It  makes  you  black  within  as  you  are  with 
out. 
What,  true-stitch,  sister  !  both  your  sides 

alike  ! 

Be  of  a  slighter  work  ;  for  of  my  word, 
You  shall  be  sold  as  dear,  or  rather  dearer. 
Will  you  be  bound  to  customs  and  to  rites? 
Shed  profitable  tears,  weep  for  advantage, 
Or  else  do  all  things  as  you  are  inclined  : 
Eat  when  your  stomach  serves,  saith  the 

physician, 

Not  at  eleven  and  six!1    So  if  your  humour 
Be  now  affected  with  this  heaviness, 
Give  it  the  reins,  and  spare  not,  as  I  do 
In  this  my  pleasurable  appetite. 
It  is  precisianism  to  alter  that 
With  austere  judgment,  that  is  given  by 

nature. 

I  wept,  you  saw  too,  when  my  mother  died ; 
For  then  I  found  it  easier  to  do  so, 
And  fitter  with  my  mood,  than  not  to  weep: 
But  now  'tis  otherwise  ;  another  time 
Perhaps  I  shall  have  such  deep  thoughts  of 

her, 
That  I  shall  weep  afresh  some  twelvemonth 

hence  ; 

And  I  will  weep,  if  I  be  so  disposed, 
And  put  on  black  as  grimly  then  as  now. 
Let  the  mind  go  still  with    the    body's 

stature, 
Judgment  is  fit  for  judges,  give  me  nature. 

Enter  Francisco  Colonnia  and  Angelo. 

Fran.  See,  Signior  Angelo,  here  are  the 

ladies  ; 
Go  you  and  comfort  one,  I'll  to  the  other. 


1  Not  at  eleven  and  six.  ]    The  usual  hours 
of  dining  and  supping  when  this  was  written. 
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Ang.  Therefore  I  come,  sir;  I  will  to 

the  eldest. 
God  save  you,  ladies  !  these  sad  moods  of 

yours, 

That  make  you  choose  these  solitary  walks, 
Are  hurtful  for  your  beauties. 
Aur.  If  we  had  them. 
Ang.  Come,  that  condition  might  be  for 

your  hearts, 
When  you  protest  faith,  since  we  cannot 

see  them  : 
But  this  same  heart  of  beauty,  your  sweet 

face, 
Is  in  mine  eye  still. 

Aur.  O,  you  cut  my  heart 
With  your  sharp  eye. 

Ang.  Nay,  lady,  that's  not  so, 
Your  heart's  too  hard. 
Aur.  My  beauty's  heart  ? 
Ang.  O  no. 

I  mean  that  regent  of  affection,  madam, 
That  tramples  on  all  love  with  such  con 
tempt 

In  this  fair  breast. 
Aur.  No  more,  your  drift  is  savoured  ; 

I  had  rather  seem  hard-hearted 

Ang.  Than  hard-favoured  ; 
Is  that  your  meaning,  lady? 

Aur.  Go  to,  sir  ; 
Your  wits  are  fresh,  I  know,  they  need  no 

spur. 

Ang.  And  therefore  you  will  ride  them. 
Aur.  Say  I  do, 
They  will  not  tire,  I  hope. 
Ang.  No,  not  with  you. 
Hark  you,  sweet  lady. 

[  Walks  aside  with  Aur. 
Fran.  'Tis  much  pity,  madam, 
You  should  have  any  reason  to  retain 
This  sign  of  grief,  much  less  the  thing  de 
signed. 
Phaen.  Griefs  are  more  fit  for  ladies  than 

their  pleasures. 
Fran.  That  is  for  such  as  follow  nought 

but  pleasures. 

But  you  that  temper  them  so  well  with  virtues, 
Using  your  griefs  so,  it  would  prove  them 

pleasures  ; 
And  you  would  seem,  in  cause  of  griefs  and 

pleasures, 
Equally  pleasant. 

Phxn.  Sir,  so  I  do  now. 
It  is  the  excess  of  either  that  I  strive 
So  much  to  shun,  in  all  my  proved  en 
deavours, 

Although,  perhaps,  unto  a  general  eye, 
I  may  appear  most  wedded  to  my  griefs  ; 
Yet  doth  my  mind    forsake  no  taste  of 
pleasure, 

VOL.  II. 


I  mean  that  happy  pleasure  of  the  soul, 
Divine  and  sacred  contemplation 
Of  that  eternal  and  most  glorious  bliss, 
Proposed  as  the  crown  unto  our  souls. 
Fran.   I  will  be  silent;  yet  that   I  may 

serve 

But  as  a  decade  in  the  art  of  memory, 
To  put  you  still  in  mind  of  your  own  vir 
tues, 
When  your  too  serious  thoughts  make  you 

too  sad, 

Accept  me  for  your  servant,  honoured  lady. 
Phoen.  Those  ceremonies  are  too  com 
mon,  signior, 

For  your  uncommon   gravity  and  judg 
ment, 

And  fit  them  only  that  are  nought  but  cere 
mony. 
Ang.  Come,  I  will  not  sue  stalely  to  be 

your  servant, 
But,  a  new  term,  will  you  be  my  refuge? 

[Comes  forward  with  Aur. 
Aur.  Your  refuge  !  why,  sir? 
Ang.  That  I  might  fly  to  you  when  all 

else  fail  me. 
Aur.  An  you  be  good   at  flying,  be  my 

plover. 

Ang.  Nay,  take  away  the  P. 
Aur.  Tut,  then  you  cannot  fly. 
Ang.    I'll    warrant    you:     I'll    borrow 

Cupid's  wings. 
Aur.    Mass,    then  I  fear  me  you  will  do 

strange  things. 

I  pray  you  blame  me  not  if  I  suspect  you  ; 
Your  own  confession  simply  doth  detect 

you. 

Nay,  an  you  be  so  great  in  Cupid's  books, 
'Twill  make  me  jealous.  You  can  with  your 

looks, 

I  warrant  you,  inflame  a  woman's  heart, 
And  at  your  pleasure  take  Love's  golden 

dart, 

And  wound  the  breast  of  any  virtuous  maid. 
Would  I  were  hence !    good  faith,   I  am 

afraid 
You    can    constrain    one,    ere    they    be 

aware, 

To  run  mad  for  your  love. 
Ang.  O,  this  is  rare  ! 

Enter  Count  Ferneze. 

Count  F.  Close  with  my  daughters,  gen 
tlemen  !  well  done, 

'Tis  like  yourselves  :  nay,  lusty  Angelo, 
Let  not  my  presence  make  you  baulk  your 

sport ; 

I  will  not  break  a  minute  of  discourse 
Twixt  you  and  one  of  your  fair  mistresses. 

M  M 
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Ang.  One  of  my  mistresses  !  why  thinks 

your  lordship 
I  have  so  many  ? 

Count  F.  Many  !  no,  Angelo, 
I  do  not  think  ihou  hast  many  ;  some  four 
teen 
I  hear  thou  hast,  even  of  our  worthiest 

dames 

Of  any  note  in  Milan. 
Ang.  Nay,  good  my  lord,  fourteen!  it 

is  not  so. 
Count  F.  By  the  mass,  that  is't ;  here  are 

their  names  to  shew, 

Fourteen  or  fifteen  to  one.     Good  Angelo, 
You  need  not  be  ashamed  of  any  of  them. 
They  are  gallants  all. 
Ang.  'Sblood  !  you  are  such  a  lord. 

[Exit. 
Count  F.  Nay,  stay,  sweet  Angelo,  I  am 

disposed 

A  little  to  be  pleasant  past  my  custom — 
He's  gone,  he's  gone!  I  have  disgraced  him 

shrewdly. — 
Daughters,  take  heed  of  him,  he's  a  wild 

youth  ; 
Look  what  he  says  to  you,   believe  him 

not, 

He  will  swear  love  to  every  one  he  sees. 
Francisco,  give  them  counsel,  good  Fran 
cisco, 
I  dare  trust  thee  with  both,  but  him  with 

neither. 
Fran.  Your  lordship  yet  may  trust  both 

them  with  him. 

Count  F.  Well,  go  your  ways,  away  ! — 
[Exeunt  Aur.  Phcen.  and  Francisco. 

Enter  Christophero. 

How  now,  Christophero  1  What  news  with 

you? 
Chris.  I  have  an  humble  suit  to  your 

good  lordship. 
Count  F.   A  suit,  Christophero  !   what 

suit,  I  prithee? 
Chris.    I  would  crave  pardon  at  your 

lordship's  hands, 

If  it  seem  vain  or  simple  in  your  sight. 
Count  F.  I'll  pardon  all  simplicity,  Chris 
tophero  ; 
What  is  thy  suit  ? 
Chris.    Perhaps,   being  now    so  old  a 

bachelor, 

I  shall  seem  half  unwise  to  bend  myself 
In  strict  affection  to  a  poor  young  maid. 
Count   F.    What,   is  it  touching  love, 

Christophero  ? 

Art   thou  disposed  to  marry?    why,    'tis 
well. 


Chris.  Ay,  but  your  lordship  may  imagine 

now, 
That   I,   being  steward  of  your  honour's 

house, 

If  I  be  married  once,  will  more  regard 
The  maintenance  of  my  wife,  and  of  my 

charge, 
Than  the  due  discharge  of  my  place  and 

office. 
Count  F.  No,  no,  Christophero,  I  know 

thee  honest. 
Chris.  Good  faith,  my  lord,  your  honour 

may  suspect  it ; 

But 

Count  F.  Then  I  should  wrong  thee ;  thou 

hast  ever  been 
Honest    and  true ;    and  wilt    be    still    I 

know. 
Chris.  Ay,  but  this  marriage  alters  many 

men, 

And  you  may  fear  it  will  do  me,  my  lord  ; 
But  ere  it  do  so  I  will  undergo 
Ten  thousand  several  deaths. 
Count  F.  I  know  it,  man. 
Who  wouldst  thou  have,  I  prithee? 

Chris.  Rachel  de  Prie, 
If  your  good  lordship  grant  me  your  con 
sent. 
Count  F.  Rachel  de  Prie !  what,  the  poor 

beggar's  daughter  ? 
She's  a  right  handsome  maid,  how  poor 

soever, 
And  thou  hast  my  consent   with  all  my 

heart. 
Chris.  I  humbly  thank  your  honour ;  I'll 

now  ask 

Her  father.  [Exit. 

Count  F.    Do  so,  Christophero  ;   thou 

shalt  do  well. 
'Tis  strange,  she  being  so  poor,  he  should 

affect  her? 
But  this  is  more  strange,  that  myself  should 

love  her. 

I  spied  her  lately  at  her  father's  door, 
And  if  I  did  not  see  in  her  sweet  face 
Gentry  and  nobleness,  ne'er  trust  me  more  ; 
But  this  persuasion  fancy  wrought  in  me, 
That  fancy  being  created  with  her  looks  ; 
For  where  love  is,  he  thinks  his  basest 

object 

Gentle  and  noble  :  I  am  far  in  love, 
And  shall  be  forced  to  wrong  my  honest 

steward, 

For  I  must  sue  and  seek  her  for  myself. 
How  much    my  duty  to    my  late    dead/ 

wife, 

And  my  own  dear  renown,  soe'er  it 
I'll  to  her  father  straight,  love  hates  delavsJ 

[Exit. 


SCENE  IV.] 


THE  CASE  IS  ALTERED. 


SCENE  IV.— A  Hall  in  the  same. 

Enter  Onion,  Juniper,  Valentine,  Sebastian, 
Baithasar,  Martino. 

Oni.  Come  on,  i'  faith,  let's  to  some  exer 
cise  or  other,  my  hearts. — Fetch  the  hilts. 
[Exit  Martino. 
— Fellow  Juniper,  wilt  thou  play  ? 

Jun.  I  cannot  resolve  you  :  'tis  as  I  am 
fitted  with  the  ingenuity,  quantity,  or 
quality  of  the  cudgel. 

Val.  How  dost  thou  bastinado  the  poor 
cudgel  with  terms  ! 

Jun.  O  ingle,  I  have  the  phrases,  man, 
and  the  anagrams,  and  the  epitaphs  fitting 
the  mystery  of  the  noble  science. 

Oni.  I'll  be  hanged  an  he  were  not  mis 
begotten  of  some  fencer. 

Seb.  Sirrah  Valentine,  you  can  resolve 
me  now,  have  they  their  masters  of  defence 
in  other  countries  as  we  have  here  in 
Italy? 

Val.  O  Lord,  ay;  especially  they  in 
Utopia:1  there  they  perform  their  prizes 
and  challenges  with  as  great  ceremony  as 
the  Italian,  or  any  nation  else. 

Bal.  Indeed  !  how  is  the  manner  of  it, 
for  God's  love,  good  Valentine  ? 

Jun.  Ingle,  I  prithee  make  recourse 
unto  us  ;  we  are  thy  friends  and  familiars, 
sweet  ingle. 

Val.  Why  thus,  sir 

Oni.  God  a  mercy,  good  Valentine  ;  nay, 
go  on. 

Jun.  Silentium,  bonus  socius  Onionus, 
good  fellow  Onion,  be  not  so  ingenious 
and  turbulent.  So,  sir  ;  and  how  ?  how, 
Sweet  ingle  ? 

Val.  Marry,  first  they  are  brought  to  the 
public  theatre. 

Jun.  What,  have  they  theatres  there  ? 

Val.  Theatres  !  ay,  and  plays  too,  both 
tragedy  and  comedy,  and  set  forth  with  as 
much  state  as  can  be  imagined. 

Jun.  By  god's  so,  a  man  is  nobody  till 
he  has  travelled. 

Seb.  And  how  are  their  plays?  as  ours 
are,  extemporal? 

Val.  O  no ;  all  premeditated  things,  and 


some  of  them  very  good,  i'  faith  ;  my  mas 
ter  used  to  visit  them  often  when  he  was 
there. 

Bal.  Why,  how,  are  they  in  a  place  where 
any  man  may  see  them  ? 

Val.  Ay,  in  the  common  theatres,  I  tell 
you.  But  the  sport  is  at  a  new  play,  to  ob 
serve  the  sway  and  variety  of  opinion  that 
passeth  it.  A  man  shall  have  such  a  con 
fused  mixture  of  judgment  poured  out  in 
the  throng  there,  as  ridiculous  as  laughter 
itself.  One  says  he  likes  not  the  writing, 
another  likes  not  the  plot,  another  not  the 
playing  :  and  sometimes  a  fellow  that  comes 
not  there  past  once  in  five  years,  at  a  par 
liament  time,  or  so,  will  be  as  deep  mired 
in  censuring  as  the  best,  and  swear  by 
god's  foot  he  would  never  stir  his  foot  to 
see  a  hundred  such  as  that  is. 

Oni.  I  must  travel  to  see  these  things,  I 
shall  never  think  well  of  myself  else. 

Jun.  Fellow  Onion,  I'll  bear  thy  charges, 
an  thou  wilt  but  pilgrimize  it  along  with 
me  to  the  land  of  Utopia. 

Seb.  Why,  but  methinks  such  rooks  as 
these  should  be  ashair.ed  to  judge. 

Val.  Not  a  whit  ;  the  rankest  stinkard 
of  them  all  will  take  upon  him  as  pe 
remptory  as  if  he  had  writ  himself  in 
artibus  magitfer. 

Seb.  And  do  they  stand  to  a  popular 
censure  for  anything  they  present  ? 

Val.  Ay,  ever,  ever ;  and  the  people 
generally  are  very  acceptive,  and  apt  to 
applaud  any  meritable  work  ;  but  tiu-ni 
are  two  sorts  of  persons  that  most  com 
monly  are  infectious  to  a  whole  auditory. 

Bal.  What  be  they? 

Jun.  Ay,  come,  let's  know  them. 

Oni.  It  were  good  they  were  noted. 

Val.  Marry,  one  is  the  rude  barbarous 
crew,  a  people  that  have  no  brain.),  and 
yet  grounded  judgments  ;  these  will  hiss 
anything  that  mounts  above  their  grounded 
capacities  ;  but  the  other  are  worth  the  ob 
servation,  i'  faith. 

Omnes.  What  be  they,  what  be  they? 

Val.  Faith,  a  few  capricious  gallants. 

Jun.  Capricious!  stay,  that  word's  for 


1  Especially  they  in  Utopia:  ]  i.e.,  England. 
This  is  a  curious  picture  of  the  state  of  the  statrc 
at  this  period.  Jonson  is  less  cynical  here  than 
in  some  of  his  subsequent  remarks,  but  the  sub- 
Stance  of  what  he  says  is  in  effect  much  the 
same.  He  never  stooped  to  flatter  or  cajole  the 
audience,  and  it  must  not  therefore  be  wondered 
at  that  the  "capricious  gallants"  (the  leaders  of 
the  public  judgment)  repaid  his  plain  dealing 


with  interest,  and  sought  all  opportunities  to 
discredit  his  dramatic  efforts.  It  is  evident  from 
the  Epilogue  to  the  Poetaster,  that  he  did  not 
escape  from  this  scene  with  impunity : 
personal  consideration  could  prevail  on  him  to 
soften  his  strictures  or  compromise  the  exalted 
character  which  he  had  formed  in  his  fancy  of 
the  dramatic  and  ethic  muse. 
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Val.  And  they  have  taken  such  a  habit 
of  dislike  in  all  things  that  they  will 
approve  nothing,  be  it  never  so  conceited 
or  elaborate  ;  but  sit  dispersed,  making 
faces  and  spitting,  wagging  their  upright 
ears,  and  cry  filthy  !  filthy  !  simply  utter 
ing  their  own  condition,  and  using  their 
wryed1  countenances  instead  of  a  vice,  to 
turn  the  good  aspects  of  all  that  shall  sit 
near  them  from  what  they  behold. 

Re-enter  Martino  "with  cudgels. 

Oni.  O  that's  well  said  ;  lay  them  down ; 
come,  sirs,  who  plays?  fellow  Juniper, 
Sebastian,  Balthasar  ?  somebody  take  them 
up,  come. 

Jun.  Ingle  Valentine. 

Val.  Not  I,  sir,  I  profess  it  not. 

Jun.  Sebastian. 

Seb.  Balthasar. 

Bal.  Who,  I  ? 

Oni.  Come,  but  one  bout ;  I'll  give 
them  thee,  i'  faith. 

BaL  Why,  here's  Martino. 

Oni.  Foh,  he!  alas,  he  cannot  play  a 
whit,  man. 

Jun.  That's  all  one  ;  no  more  could 
you  in  statu  quo  prius. — Martino,  play 
with  him  ;  every  man  has  his  beginning 
and  conduction. 

Mart.  Will  you  not  hurt  me,  fellow 
Onion? 

Oni.  Hurt  thee  !  no ;  an  I  do,  put  me 
among  pot-herbs  and  chop  me  to  pieces. 
Come  on. 

Jun.  By  your  favour,  sweet  bullies, 
give  them  room,  back,  so  ! — Martino,  do 
not  look  so  thin  upon  the  matter. 

[Martino  and  Onion  play  a  bout 
at  cudgels. 


Seb.  Why,  how  now,  Peter  ! 

Val.  Odso,  Onion  has  caught  a  bruise. 

Jun.  Coragio  !  be  not  capricious ; 
what ! 

Oni.  Capricious  !  not  I,  I  scorn  to  be 
capricious  for  a  scratch.  Martino,  I  must 
have  another  bout  ;  come. 

Jun.  No,  no,  play  no  more,  play  no 
more. 

Oni.  Foh,  'tis  nothing,  a  fillip,  a  device  ; 
fellow  Juniper,  prithee  get  me  a  plantain  ; 
I  had  rather  play  with  one  that  had  skill  by 
half. 

Mart.  By  my  troth,  fellow  Onion,  'twas 
against  my  will. 

Oni.  Nay,  that's  not  so,  'twas  against 
my  head  ;  but  come,  we'll  have  one  bout 
more. 

Jun.  Not  a  bout,  not  a  stroke. 

Omnes.  No  more,  no  more. 

{Exit  Martino. 

Jun.  Why,  I'll  give  you  demonstration 
how  it  came  :  thou  open'dst  the  dagger  to 
falsify  over  with  the  backsword  trick,  and 
he  interrupted  before  he  could  fall  to  the 
close. 

Oni.  No,  no,  I  know  best  how  it  was, 
better  than  any  man  here.  I  felt  his  play 
presently ;  for  look  you,  I  gathered  upon 
him  thus,  thus,  do  you  see,  for  the  double 


lock,  and  took  it  single  on  the  head. 

Val.  He    says  very  true,    he    took    it 
single2  on  the  head. 

Seb.  Come,  let's  go. 

Re-enter  Martino  with  a  cobweb. 
Mart.    Here,    fellow  Onion,    here's    a 
cobweb. 

Oni.  How  I  a  cobweb,  Martino  !  I  will . 
have  another  bout  with  you.     'Swounds, 

Oni.  Ha !  well  played,  fall  over  to  my  j  do  you  first  break  my  head,  and  then  give 
leg  now :   so,  to  your  guard   again  ;  ex- 1  me  a  plaister  in  scorn  ?  Come,  to  it,  I  will 

have  a  bout. 

Mart.  God's  my  witness 

Oni.  Tut !  your  witness  cannot  serve. 
Jun.   'Sblood,  why  what  1  thou  art  not  '• 


cellent !  to  my  head  now  ;  make  home 
your  blow  ;  spare  not  me,  make  it  home, 
good,  good  again  ! 

[Mart,  breaks  his  head. 


1  Using  their  wryed  countenances  instead  of 
a  vice.]  We  have  this  sentiment  in  the  induction 
to  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour: 

"  Using  his  wryed  looks, 
In  nature  of  a  vice  to  wrest  and  turn 
The  good  aspect  of  those  that  shall  sit  near 
him." 

And  this  shows  The  Case  is  A  Itered  to  have 
been  in  the  number  of  Jonson's  earliest  produc 
tions  ;  for  we  often  find  him  repeating  a  thought 
or  expression  in  his  latter  plays  which  he  had 
before  made  use  of  in  some  former  piece.— WH  A  L. 


Whalley's  premises  are  better  than  his  conclu 
sion,  which  is  somewhat  whimsical.  "If  two 
men  ride  upon  a  horse,  one  must  ride  behind" 
we  all  know: —  The  Cast  it  Altered  may  therefore 
ride  before  as  well  as  another.  Indeed  we  learn 
from  the  dates  of  our  author's  respective  plays, 
that  it  did  so  :  but  setting  aside  this,  Whalley's 
"  pollusion,"  like  Goodman  Dull's,  "  would  not 
necessarily  have  held  good  in  the  exchange." 

2  He  took  it  single,]  i.e.,  weakly,  simply,  &c., 
vol.  i.  p.  90  a.  Foote  has  imitated  this  scene  in 
his  Commissary. 


SCENE  I.] 
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lunatic,  art  thou?  an  them  be'st,  avoid, 
Mephostophilus  !  Say  the  sign  should  be 
in  Aries  now,  as  it  may  be  for  all  us,  where 
were  your  life  ?  answer  me  that  ? 

Seb.  He  says  well,  Onion. 

Val.  Indeed  does  he. 

Jun.  Come,  come,  you  are  a  foolish 
naturalist ;  go,  get  a  white  of  an  egg  and 
a  little  flax, '  and  close  the  breach  of  the 
head,  it  is  the  most  conducible  thing  that 
can  be.  Martino,  do  not  insinuate  upon 
your  good  fortune,  but  play  an  honest 
part,  and  bear  away  the  bucklers. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  I.— The  Street  before 
Jaques  de  Erie's  House. 

Enter  Angelo. 

Ang.  My    young   and    simple    friend, 

Paulo  Ferneze, 

Bound   me  with  mighty  solemn  conjura 
tions 

To  be  true  to  him  in  his  love  to  Rachel  ; 
And  to  solicit  his  remembrance  still 
In  his  enforced  absence.     Much,  i'  faith  P 
True  to  my  friend  in  cases  of  affection  I 
In  women's  cases  !  what  a  jest  it  is, 
How  silly  he  is  that  imagines  it  ? 
He    is  an    ass    that    will    keep   promise 

strictly 

In  anything  that  checks  his  private  plea 
sure, 

Chiefly  in  love.    'Sblood,  am  not  I  a  man, 
Have  I  not  eyes  that  are  as  free  to  look, 
And  blood  to  be  inflamed  as  well  as  his? 
And  when  it  is  so,  shall  I  not  pursue 


Mine  own  love's  longings,  but  prefer  my 

friend's  ? 
Ay,    'tis  a  good   fool,  do    so ;   hang  me 

then. 
Because    I    swore?   alas,   who   does   not 

know 

That  lovers'  perjuries  are  ridiculous  ? 
Have  at  thee,   Rachel ;  I'll  go  court  her, 

sure, 

For  now  I  know  her  father  is  abroad — 
'Sblood,  see,  he's  here. 

Enter  Jaques. 

O  what  damned  luck  is  this  ! 
This  labour's  lost,  I  must  by  no  means  see 

him. 

Tau,  dery,  dery.  {Exit  singing. 

Jaq.   Mischief  and  hell!    what  is  this 

man  ?  a  spirit ! 
Haunts  he,  my  house's  ghost,  still  at  my 

door? — 

He  has  been  at  my  door,  he  has  been  in, 
In  my  dear  door  ;  pray  God  my  gold  be 

safe  ! 

Enter  Chistophero. 

Od's  pity,   here's  another  !— Rachel !  ho, 

Rachel ! 

Chris.  God  save  you,  honest  father. 
Jaq.    Rachel !    od'slight,  come  to  me  ; 
Rachel !  Rachel !  [Exit. 

Chris.  Now  in  God's  name  what  ails  he? 

this  is  strange ! 

He  loves  his  daughter  so,  I'll  lay  my  life 
That  he's  afraid,  having  been  now  abroad, 
I  come  to  seek  her  love  unlawfully. 

Re-enter  Jaques. 

Jaq.  'Tis  safe,  'tis  safe,  they  have  not 
robbed  my  treasure.  [Aside. 


1  Go,  get  a  white  of  an  egg  and  a  little 
In  Lear  a  servant  says  that  he  will  "  fetch  some 
flax  and  whites  of  eggs  to  apply  to  Gloster's  bleed 
ing  face."  "  This  passage  (observes  Steevens)  is 
ridiculed  by  Ben  Jonson  in  TJte  Case  is  Altered, 
i6og.  The  date  is  not  subjoined  without  cause  ; 
for,  as  Lear  was  not  written  before  1604  or  1605, 
there  is  a  chance  that  some  may  take  the  critic 
on  his  word.  Now  Steevens  well  knew,  and  has 
indeed  expressly  mentioned  it  in  another  place, 
that  The  Case  is  A  Itered  preceded  King  Lear 
by  many  years :  the  ridicule  therefore,  if  any 
there  be  (which  assuredly  there  is  not),  is  Shak- 
speare's.  But  now  comes  Mr.  Malone, — (who 
is  much  too  just  to  fabricate  dates,  or  to  conceal 
them  for  a  bad  purpose,  but  whose  hatred  of 
Jonson  is  so  excessive  that  he  will  consent  to 
avail  himself  of  the  insinuation  which  he  would 
not  make) — exposes  Steevens's  dishonesty  with 


respect  to  the  priority  of  the  present  drama ;  but 
unwilling  to  lose  a  charge  against  Jonson,  seeks 
to  bolster  up  his  crazy  accusation  by  a  supposi 
tion  as  full  of  malice  as  the  other  is  of  falsehood. 
"  The  sneer  at  Shakspeare,"  he  says,  "  though 
not  originally  there,  might  be  introduced  by  Jon 
son  between  the  appearance  of  King  Lear  and 
the  publication  of  his  own  play."  And  all  this 
grovelling  in  baseness  (for  it  is  no  better)  is 
founded  on  a  harmless  allusion  to  a  method  of 
cure  common  in  Jonson's  time  to  every  barber- 
surgeon  and  old  woman  in  the  kingdom. 

2  MucA,  f  faith  !}  This  ironical  use  of  the  word 
much,  as  a  term  of  disdain,  hath  been  remarked 
before.— WH  A  L. 

Not  of  disdain f  surely  ;  but  of  strong  doubt  or 
negation.  In  this  sense  it  has  indeed  occurred 
before,  and  in  this  sense  it  occurs  in  all  our  old 
writers.  [See  voL  i.  p  44  a.  ] 
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Chris.  Let  it  not  seem  offensive  to  you, 

sir. 

Jaq.    Sir/     God's  my  life,   sir  I  sir! 
call  me  sir!1  [Aside. 

Chris.  Good  father,  hear  me. 
Jaq.  You  are  most  welcome,  sir  ; 
I  meant  almost :  and  would  your  worship 

speak, 
Would  you  abase  yourself  to   speak  to 

me? 

Chris,  'Tis  no  abasing,  father  :  my  in 
tent 

Is  to  do  further  honour  to  you,  sir, 
Than    only  speak ;   which   is  to  be  your 

son. 
Jaq.  My  gold  is  in  his  nostrils,  he  has 

smelt  it  ; 
Break  breast,  break  heart,  fall  on  the  earth, 

my  entrails, 

With  this  same  bursting  admiration  ! 
He  knows  my  gold,  he  knows  of  all  my 

treasure [Aside. 

How  do  vou  know,  sir?  whereby  do  you 

guess  ? 
Chris.    At  what,    sir?   what  Is    it   you 

mean  ? 
Jaq.  I  ask, 
An't  please  your  gentle  worship,  how  you 

know 

I  mean,  how  I  should  make  your  worship 
know 

That  I  have  nothing 

To  give  with  my  poor  daughter  ?  I  have 

nothing : 

The  very  air,  bounteous  to  every  man, 
Is  scant  to  me,  sir. 

Chris.  I  do  think,  good  father, 
You  are  but  poor. 
Jaq.  He  thinks  so ;  hark  !  but  thinks 

so : 

He   thinks    not  so,   he  knows  of  all  my 

treasure.  \_Asi  e  and  exit. 

Chris.  Poor  man,  he  is  so  overjoyed  to 

hear 

His  daughter  may  be  past  his  hopes  be 
stowed. 


That  betwixt  fear   and  hope,  if  I   mean 

simply, 
He  is  thus  passionate. 

Re-enter  Jaques. 

Jaq.  Yet    all   is    safe   within:    is  none 

without  ? 
Nobody  break  my  walls  ? 

Chris.    What  say  you,   father,   shall  I 

have  your  daughter  ? 
Jaq.  I  have  no  dowry  to  bestow  upon 

her. 

Chris.  I  do  expect  none,  father. 
Jaq.  That  is  well. 
Then  I  beseech  your    worship  make   no 

question 
Of  that  you  wish  ;  'tis  too  much  favour  to 

me. 
Chris.    I'll  leave  him  now  to  give  his 

passions  breath, 
Which    being   settled,    I    will    fetch    his 

daughter ; 

I  shall  but  move  too  much,  to  speak  now 
to  him.  \R.\-it. 

Jaq.  So  !   he  is  gone ;  would  n : 

dead  and  gone, 

That  I   might    live    with    my  dear   gold 
alone  ! 

Enter  Count  Ferneze. 

Count  F.  Here  is  the  poor  old  man. 
Jaq.  Out  o1  my  soul,   another  !  comes 

he  hither  ? 
Count  F.  Be  not  dismayed,  old   man,  I 

come  to  cheer  you. 
Jaq.  To  me,  by  heaven  ! 
Turn    ribs   to  brass,    turn   voice   into  a 

trumpet, 

To  rattle  out  the  battles  of  my  thoughts  ;    ' 

One  comes  to  hold  me  talk,  while  t'other; 

robs  me.  [Aside  and  exif\ 

Count  P.   He  has  forgot  me,  sure ;  \\  hat 

should  this  mean  ? 
He  fears  authority,  and  my  want  of  wife 


1  Jaq.  Sir  /  God's  my  life,  sir  !  sir!  call  me— 
sir!\  The  character  of  Jaques  is  formed  upon  that  of 
Euclio  in  \\izAulularia  of  Plautus:  and  is  drawn 
with  that  masterly  expression  which  distinguishes 
the  wurks  of  Jonson.  The  scene  between  Chris- 
tophero  and  Jaques,  with  what  follows  between 
the  count  and  him,  is  copied  from  what  passes 
between  Euclio  and  Megadorus ;  but  with  so 
high  an  improvement  as  determines  the  palm  of 
applause  iu  favour  of  our  author.  The  original 
here  is  : 

"  Nen  temerarium  tst,  vbi  dives  blande  afpel- 


The  translator  of  Plautus  does  not  subscribe 
to  the  alleged  superiority  of  our  author  ;  and 
am  not  sure  that  he  has  not  reason  on  his  side. 
Whalley  might  commend  the  copy  with  justi 
for  it  is  truly  excellent ;  but  he  should  not  ha\ 
sacrificed  the  original  to  it.     The  spirit  and  ar 
simplicity  of  Plautus,  even  when  it  borders 
rudeness,    is  not  easily  outdone ;    and  thouj 
Jonson  perhaps  is  richer  in  circumstance,  yet 
critic  should  have  recollected  the  admission  of  i 

ery  competent  judge— -facile  est  in-ventis 
dere,  and  have  abated  somewhat  of  his 
gyric  on  that  score. 
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Will  take  his  daughter  from  him  to  de- 

famo  her : 
He  that  has  nought  on  earth  but  one  poor 

daughter, 
May  take  this  extasy  of  care  to  keep  her. 

Re-enter  Jaques. 

Jaq.  And  yet  'tis  safe :  they  mean  not 

to  use  force, 

But  fawning  cunning.    I  shall  easily  know, 
By  his  next  question,  if  he  think  me  rich. 

{Aside. 
Whom  see  I  ?  my  good  lord  ? 

Count  F.  Stand  up,  good  father, 
I  call  thee  not  [good]  father  for  thy  age, 
But  that  I  gladly  wish  to  be  thy  son, 
In  honoured  marriage  with  thy  beauteous 

daughter. 
Jaq.  O,  so,  so,  so,  so,  so !  this  is  for 

gold. 

Now  it  is  sure  this  is  my  daughter's  neat 
ness 
Makes   them  believe  me  rich.  [Aside.] — 

No,  my  good  lord, 
I'll  tell   you   all,   how   my  poor  hapless 

daughter 

Got  that  attire  she  Wears  from  top  to  toe. 
Count  F.  Why,  father,  this  is  nothing. 
Jaq.  O  yes,  good  my  lord. 
Count  F.  Indeed  it  is  not. 
Jaq.  Nay,  sweet  lord,   pardon  me;  do 

not  dissemble ; 
Hear  your    poor   beadsman    speak:   'tis 

requisite 

That  I,  so  huge  a  beggar,  make  account 
Of  things  that  pass  my  calling.     She  was 

born 

To  enjoy  nothing  underneath  the  sun ; 
But   that,    if  she    had   more  than   other 

beggars, 
She  should  be    envied.     I    will    tell  you 

then 
How  she  had  all  she  wears.     Her  warm 

shoes,  God  wot, 
A  kind  maid  gave  her,  seeing  her  go  bare-  I 

foot 
In  a  cold   frosty  morning;   God    requite 

her! 

Her  homely  stockings 

Count  F.  Father,  I'll  hear  no  more,  thou 

movest  too  much 
With    thy    too    curious    answer    for    thy 

daughter, 
That  cloth  deserve  a  thousand  times  as 

much. 

I'll  be  thy  son-in-law,  and  she  shall  wear 
The  attire  of  countesses. 
Jaq.  O,  good  my  lord, 


Mock  not  the  poor ;  remembers  not  your 

lordship 

That  poverty  is  the  precious  gift  of  God, 
As  well  as  riches  ?  tread  upon  me  rather 

[Kneels. 
Than  mock  my  poorness. 

Count  F.  Rise,  I  say : 
When  I  mock  poorness,  then  heaven  make 
me  poor.  [Exit  Jaques. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mes.  See,   here's  the  Count  Ferneze,  I 

will  tell  him 

The  hapless  accident  of  his  brave  son, 
That  he  may  seek  the  sooner  to  redeem 

him. — 
God  save  your  lordship  ! 

Count  F.  You  are  right  welcome,  sir. 
Mes.  I  would  I  brought  such  news  as 

might  deserve  it. 

Count  F.  What !  bring  you  me  ill  news  ? 
Mes.  Tis  ill,  my  lord, 
Yet  such  as  usual  chance  of  war  affords, 
And  for  which  all  men  are  prepared  that 

use  it, 
And  those  that  use  it   not  but   in  their 

friends, 
Or  in  their  children. 

Count  F.  Ill  news  of  my  son, 
My  dear  and  only  son,  I'll  lay  my  soul ! 
Ah  me  accursed  !   thought  of  his   death 

doth  wound  me, 

And  the  report  of  it  will  kill  me  quite. 
Mes.  'Tis  not  so  ill,  my  lord. 
Count  F.  How  then  ? 
Mes.  He's  taken  prisoner, 
And  that  is  all. 

Count  F.  That  is  enough,  enough  ; 
I  set  my  thoughts  on  love,  on  servile  love, 
Forget    my  virtuous    wife,     feel   not   the 

dangers, 
The  bands  and  wounds  of  mine  own  flesh 

and  blood, 
And    therein     am    a    madman ;     therein  ' 

plagued 

With  the  most  just  affliction  under  heaven. 
Is  Maximilian  taken  prisoner  too  ? 
J/   .  No,  good  my  lord  ;  he  is  returned 

with  prisoners. 

Count  F.  Is't  possible  !  can  Maximilian 
Return    and  view  my  face    without    my 

son, 

For  whom  he  swore  such  care  as  for  him 
self? 
Mes.  My  lord,  no  care  can  change  the 

events  of  war. 

Count  F.  O,  in  what  tempests  do  my 
fortunes  sail  J 
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Still  wracked  with  winds  more  foul  and  I 

contrary 

Than  any  northern  gust,  or  southern  flaw, 
That  ever  yet  inforced  the  sea  to  gape, 
And  swallow  the  poor  merchant's  traffic 

up. 

First  in  Vicenza  lost  I  my  first  son, 
Next  here  in  Milan  my  most  dear-loved 

lady, 

And  now  my  Paulo  prisoner  to  the  French; 
Which  last  being  printed  with  my  other 

griefs, 
Doth  make  so  huge  a  volume,  that  my 

breast 
Cannot  contain    them.      But    this  is  my 

love  ! 
I  must  make  love  to  Rachel !  heaven  hath 

thrown 

This  vengeance  on  me  most  deservedly, 
Were  it  for  nought  but  wronging  of  my 

steward. 
Mes.  My  lord,  since  only  money  may 


The  worst  of  this  misfortune,  be  not  grieved; 
Prepare  his  ransom,  and  your  noble  son 
Shall  greet    your  cheered   eyes  with  the 

more  honour. 
Count  P.   I  will  prepare  his  ransom  ; 

gracious  heaven 

Grant  his  imprisonment  may  be  his  worst, 
Honoured  and  soldier-like  imprisonment, 
And  that  he  be  not  manacled  and  made 
A  drudge  to  his  proud  foe  !    And  here  I 

vow, 

Never  to  dream  of  seemless  amorous  toys, 
Nor  aim  at  any  other  joy  on  earth 
But  the  fruition  of  my  only  son.     {Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— A  Courtyard,  at  the  back  of 
Jaques'  House. 

Enter  jaques  with  his  gold,  and  a  scuttle 
full  of  dung.1 

Jaq.  He's  gone  :  I  knew  it ;  this  is  our 

hot  lover. 

I  will  believe  them,  I  !  they  may  come  in 
Like  simple  wooers,  and  be.  arrant  thieves, 
And  I  not  know  them  I     'Tis  not  to  be 

told 
What  servile  villainies    men  will  do  for 

gold.— 

O  it  began  to  have  a  huge  strong  smell, 
With  lying  so  long  together  in  a  place  ; 
I'll  give  it  vent,  it  shall  have  shift  enough  ; 


And  if  the  devil,  that  envies  all  goodness, 
Have  told  them  of  my  gold,  and  where  I 

kept  it, 

I'll  set  his  burning  nose  once  more  a  work, 
To  smell  where  I  removed  it.  Here  it  is  ; 
I'll  hide  and  cover  it  with  this  horse  dung. 
\Digs  a  hole  in  the  ground. 
Who  will  suppose  that  such  a  precious 

nest 

Is  crowned  with  such  a  dunghill  excre 
ment? 
In,  my  dear  life  !  sleep  sweetly,  my  dear 

child ! 

Scarce  lawfully  begotten,  but  yet  gotten, 
And  that's  enough.     Rot  all  hands   that 

come  near  thee 
Except  mine  own  !  burn  out  all  eyes  that 

see  thee, 
Except  mine  own  1  all  thoughts  of  thee  be 

poison 
To  their  enamoured  hearts,  except  mine 

own ! 
I'll    take    no    leave,    sweet  prince,    great 

emperor, 

But  see  thee  every  minute :  king  of  kings, 
I'll  not  be  rude  to  thee  and  turn  my  back 
In  going  from  thee,  but  go  backward 

out, 
With  my  face  toward  thee,  with  humble 

courtesies. 

None  is  within,  none  overlooks  my  wall ; 
To  have  gold,  and  to  have  it  safe,  is  all. 

{Exit. 

SCENE  III.— A  Gallery  in  Count 
Ferneze's  House. 

Enter  Maximilian  with  Soldiers,  Chamont, 
Camillo,  and  Pacue. 

Max.  Lord  Chamont,  and  your  valiant 
friend  there,  I  cannot  say  welcome  to 
Milan  ;  your  thoughts  and  that  word  are 
not  musical ;  but  I  can  say,  you  are  come 
to  Milan. 

Pac.  Mort  dieu  ! 

Cha.  Garfon  !  {Takes  Pacue  aside. 

Max.  Gentlemen  (I  would  call  an  em 
peror  so),  you  are  now  my  prisoners  ;  I  am 
sorry :  marry  this,  spit  in  the  face  of  your 
fortunes,  for  your  usage  shall  be  honour 
able. 

Cam.  We  know  it,  Signior  Maximilian  ; 
The  fame  of  all  your  actions  sounds  nought 
else 


1  This  is  from  Plautus,  where  Euclio  also  re 
moves  his  gold  to  a  new  hiding-place.  The  speeches 
of  the  two  misers,  however,  have  no  circum 


stance  in  common  ;  nor  has  the  Latin  poet  any 
thing  that  can  be  set  in  comparison  with  this 
admirable  and  characteristic  soliloquy  of  Jaques 
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But    perfect    honour    from    her    swelling 

cheeks. 

Max.   It  shall  do  so  still,  I  assure  you, 
and  I  will  give  you  reason:  there  is  in  this 
last  action,  you  know,  a  noble  gentleman  [ 
of  our  party,  and  a  right  valiant,  semblably 
prisoner  to  your  general,  as  your  honoured 
selves  to  me ;  for  whose  safety  this  tongue 
has  given  warrant  to  his  honourable  father, 
the  Count  Ferneze.     You  conceive  me? 
Cam..  Ay,  signior. 

Max.  Well  then,  I  must  tell  you  your 
ransoms  be  to  redeem  him.  What  think 
you  ?  your  answer. 

Cam.  Marry,  with  my  lord's  leave  here, 

I  say,  signior, 

This  free  and  ample  offer  you  have  made 
Agrees  well  with  your  honour,  but  not 

ours  ; 
For  I  think  not  but  Chamont  is  as  well 

born 

As  is  Ferneze  ;  then,  if  I  mistake  not, 
He  scorns   to  have  his  worth  so  under 
prised, 

That  it  should  need  an  adjunct  in  ex 
change 

Of  any  equal  fortune.     Noble  signior, 
I  am  a  soldier,  and  I  love  Chamont ; 
Ere  I  would  bruise  his  estimation 
With  the  least  ruin  of  mine  own  respect 
In  this  vile  kind,  these  legs  should  rot  with 

irons, 

This  body  pine  in  prison,  till  the  flesh 
Dropt    from    my    bones    in    flakes,    like 

withered  leaves 
In  heart  of  autumn  from  a  stubborn  oak. 

Max.  Monsieur  Gasper,  (I  take  it  so  is 
your  name,)  misprise  me  not  ;  I  will 
trample  on  the  heart,  on  the  soul  of  him 
that  shall  say  I  will  wrong  you  :  what  I 
purpose  you  cannot  now  know,  but  you 
shall  know,  and,  doubt  not,  to  your  con 
tentment. — Lord  Chamont,  I  will  leave  you 
whilst  I  go  in  and  present  myself  to  the 
honourable  count ;  till  my  regression,  so 
please  you,  your  noble  feet  may  measure 
this  private,  pleasant,  and  most  princely 
walk. — Soldiers,  regard  them  and  respect 
them.  [Exit. 

Pac.  O  verbon!  excellenta  gull,  he  taka 
my  Lord  Chamont  for  Monsieur  Gaspra, 
and  Monsieur  Gaspra  for  my  Lord  Cha 
mont.  O  dis  be  brave  for  make  a  me 
laugha,  ha,  ha,  ha  !  O,  my  heart  tickla. 

[Aside 
Cam.  Ay,  but  your  lordship  knows  no 

what  hard  fate 

Might   have  pursued  us  therefore,    how 
soe'er, 


The  changing  of  our  names  was  necessary, 
And  we  mast  now  be  careful  to  maintain 
This  error  strongly,  which  our  own  device 
Hath  thrust  into  their  ignorant  conceits ; 
For  should  we  (on  the  taste  of  this  good 

fortune) 
ppear  ourselves,  'twould  both  create  in 

them 

A  kind  of  jealousy,  and  perchance  invert 
~~hose  honourable  courses  they  intend. 
Cha.  True,  my  dear  Gasper ;   but  this 

hang-by  here 

.Vill  at  one  time  or  other,  on  my  soul, 
)iscover  us.     A  secret  in  his  mouth 
s  like  a  wild  bird  put  into  a  cage, 
Whose    door   no  sooner    opens    but   'tis 

out.— 
Jut,  sirrah,  if  I  may  but  know  thou  ut- 

ter'st  it 

Pac.  Uttera  vat,  monsieur? 

Cha.  That    he   is  Gasper,   and   I   true 

Chamont. 

Pac.  O  pardonnez  moy,  fore  my  tongue 
hall  put  out  de  secreta,  shall  breed  de 
cankra  in  my  mouth. 

Cam.  Speak  not  so  loud,  Pacue. 
Pac.  Foh  !  you  shall  not  hear  de  fool, 
or  all  your  long  ear.      Regardez,  mon- 
ieur :    you    be    Chamont,    Chamont    be 
Gaspra. 

Re-enter  Maximilian  with  Count  Ferneze, 

Francisco,    Aurelia,    Phoenixella,    and 

Finio. 

Cha.  Peace,  here  comes  Maximilian. 

Cam.  O,  belike 
That  is  the  Count  Ferneze,  that  old  man. 

Cha.  Are  those  his  daughters,  trow  ? 

Cam.  Ay,  sure,  I  think  they  are. 

Cha.  Fore  God,  the  taller  is  a  gallant 
lady. 

Cam.  So  are  they  both,  believe  me. 

Max.  True,  my  honourable  lord,  that 
Chamont  was  the  father  of  this  man. 

Count  F.  O  that  may  be,  for  when  I  lost 

my  son, 
This  was  but  young,  it  seems. 

Fran.  Faith,  had  Camillo  lived, 
He  had  been  much  about  his  years,   my 
lord. 

Count  F.  He  had  indeed  1    Well,  speak 
no  more  of  him. 

Max.  Signior,  perceive  you  the  error? 
'twas  no  good  office  in  us  to  stretch  the 
remembrance  of  so  dear  a  loss.  Count 
Ferneze,  let  summer  sit  in  your  eye  ;  look 
cheerfully,  sweet  count ;  will  you  do  me 
the  honour  to  confine  this  noble  spirit 
within  the  circle  of  your  arms  ? 
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THE  CASE  IS  ALTERED. 


[ACT  in. 


Count  F.  Honoured  Chamont,  reach  me 

your  valiant  hand  ; 

I  could  have  wished  some  happier  accident 
Had  made  the  way  unto  this  mutual  know 
ledge, 
Which  either  of   us  now  must    take  of 

other ; 

But  since  it  is  the  pleasure  of  our  fates, 
That  we  should  thus  be  racked  on  fortune's 

wheel, 

Let  us  prepare  with  steeled  patience 
To  tread  on  torment,  and  with  minds  con 
firmed, 
Welcome  the  worst  of  envy. 

Max.  Noble  lord,  'tis  thus.  I  have 
here,  in  mine  honour,  set  this  gentleman 
free  without  ransom :  he  is  now  himself, 
his  valour  hath  deserved  it  in  the  eye  of  my 
judgment. — Monsieur  Gasper,  you  are  dear 
to  me:  fortuna  non  mutat  genus.  But  to 
the  main  ; — if  it  may  square  with  your 
lordship's  liking  and  his  love,  I  could 
desire  that  he  were  now  instantly  em 
ployed  to  your  noble  general  in  the  ex 
change  of  Ferneze  for  yourself;  it  is  a 
business  that  requires  the  tender  hand  of 
a  friend. 

Count  F.  Ay,  and  it  would  be  with  more 

speed  effected 
If  he  would  undertake  it. 

Max.  True,  my  lord. — Monsieur  Gasper, 
how  stand  you  affected  to  this  motion  ? 
CAa.  My  duty  must  attend  his  lordship's 

will. 

Max.  What  says  the  Lord  Chamont  ? 
Cam.  My  will  doth  then  approve  what 

these  have  urged. 

Max.  Why,  there  is  good  harmony,  good 
music  in  this.  Monsieur  Gasper,  you  shall 
protract  no  time,  only  I  give  you  a  bowl  of 
rich  wine  to  the  health  of  your  general, 


another  to  the  success  of  your  journey,  and 
a  third  to  the  love  of  my  sword.     Pass. 

{Exeunt  all  but  Aur.  and  Phoenix. 
Aur.  Why,  how  now,  sister!  in  a  motley 

muse? 
Go  to,  there's  somewhat  in  the  wind,   I 

see. 
Faith,  this  brown  study  suits  not  with  your 

black, 
Your  habit  and  your  thoughts  are  of  two 

colours. 
Phcen.  Good  faith,    methinks  that  this 

young  Lord  Chamont 
Favours  my  mother,  sister ;  does  he  not  ? 
Aur.  A  motherly  conceit;  O  blind  ex 
cuse, 
Blinder  than  Love  himself !    Well,  sister, 

well; 
Cupid  has  ta'en  his  stand  in  both  your 

eyes, 

The  case  is  altered. 
Phcen.  And  what  of  that? 
Aur.  Nay,  nothing : — But  a  saint ! 
Another  Bridget !  one  that  for  a  face 
Would  put  down  Vesta,  in  whose  looks 

doth  swim 

The  very  sweetest  cream  of  modesty, 
You  to  turn  tippet  !l   fie,  fie  !    Will    you 

give 

A  packing  penny  to  virginity  ? 
I  thought  you'd  dwell  so  long  in  Cypres 

isle, 

You'd  worship  Madam  Venus  at  the  length:3 
But  come,  the  strongest  fall,  and  why  not 

you? 

Nay,  do  not  frown. 

Phcen.  Go,  go,  you  fool.  Adieu  !    [Exit. 
Aur.  Well,  I  may  jest  or  so  ;  but  Cupid 

knows 

My  taking  is  as  bad  or  worse  than  hers. 
O,  Monsieur  Gasper,  if  thou  be'st  a  man, 


1  You  to  turn  tippet !]  This  phrase,  like  that 
of  turn  Turk,  implies  a  change  of  conduct, 
condition,  &c.,  and  generally  (when  applied  to 
females)  from  that  of  a  single  to  a  married  state. 
Thus,  in  the  Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton :  "Well, 
to  be  brief,  the  Nun  will  soon  at  night  turn 
tippet ;  if  I  can  but  devise  to  quit  her  clearly  of 
the  Nunnery,  she  is  mine  !" — Old  Plays,  vol.  v. 

L283-     Neither  Dodsley  nor  Reed  appears  to 
ve  been  aware  of  the  sense  of  the  passage,  for 
they  have  printed   it  "  turn  Lippit"  as  if  it 
were  a  proper  name. 

The  expression  occurs  also  in  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  where  Dorothea  says  to  her  wild 
brother : 

"  You  must  turn  tippet, 
And  suddenly,  and  truly,  and  discreetly, 
Put  on  the  shape  of  order,"  &c. 

Mom,  Thomas,  act  ii,  sc,  a. 


This  passage,  as  it  was  not  to  be  found  in  the 
index  to  Dodsley,  or  the  Variorum  Shakspeare, 
is  passed  over  in  silence  by  the  last  editor, 
though  it  seems  nearly  as  worthy  of  explana 
tion  as  "  carriage ,  behaviour,"  or  even  as  ' '  ever, 
always." 

8  /  thought  you'd  dwell  so  long  in  Cypres 
isle, 

You'd  worship  Madam  Venus,  &c.]  This  is 
a  play  on  words — between  Cypres  (or  Cyprus), 
the  black  gauze  in  which  Phoenixella  was 
dressed,  and  the  island  where  Venus  was 
peculiarly  worshipped.  Our  old  writers  made 
no  distinction  in  the  orthography  of  the  two 
words.  This  laxity  of  spelling,  which  was 
common  to  them  all  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  was  the  fruitful  source  of  most  of  their 
puns. 


SCENE  I.] 


THE  CASE  IS  ALTERED. 
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Be  not  afraid  to  court  me  ;  do  but  speak, 
Challenge  thy  right,   and  wear  it ;   for  I 

swear 
Till  thou   arriv'dst,  ne'er  came  affection 

here.  [Exit. 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I.— A  Room  in  Count  Ferneze's 
House. 

Enter  Pacue  and  Finio. 

Fin.  Come  on,  my  sweet  finical  Pacue, 
the  very  prime  of  pages,  here's  an  excellent 
place  for  us  to  practise  in  ;  nobody  sees  us 
here ;  come,  let's  to  it. 

Enter  Onion. 

Pac.  Contenta ;  Regardez  vous  le  pre 
mier. 

Oni.  Sirrah  Finio. 

Pac.  Mort  dieu,  le  paisant  ! 

Oni.  Didst  thou  see  Valentine  ? 

Fin.  Valentine  1  no. 

Oni.  No  ! 

Fin.   No.    Sirrah  Onion,  whither  goest? 

Oni.  O,  I  am  vext ;  he  that  would  trust 
any  of  these  lying  travellers.— 

Fin.   I  prithee  stay,  good  Onion. 

r.tc.  Monsieur  Onion,  venez  ca,  come 
hidera,  je  vous  prie.  By  gar,  me  ha  see 
two,  tree,  four  hundra  tousand  of  your 
cousan  hang.  Lend  me  your  hand,  shall 
pray  for  know  you  bettra. 

Oni.  I  thank  you,  good  Signior  Parlez- 
O  that  I  were  in  another  world,  in 
the   Ingies,   or  somewhere,  that  I   might 
have  room  to  laugh  !l 

f\:c.  Ah,  oui,  fort  bien !  stand  youdere 
: — now  me  come, 
Bon  jour,  monsieur. - 

Fin.  Good  morrow,  good  signior. 


Pac.  By  gar,  me  be  much  glad  for  see 

311. 

Fin.  I  return  you  most  kind  thanks,  sir. 

Oni.  How,  how  !  'sblood,  this  is  rare. 

Pac.  Nay,  shall  make  you  say  rare,  by 
and  by  ;  reguardez  :  Monsieur  Finio. 

Fin.  Signior  Pacue. 

Pac.  Dieu  vous  garde,  monsieur. 

Fin.  God  save  you,  sweet  siguior. 

Pac.  Monsieur  Onion,  is  not  fort  bien  ? 

Oni.  Bean,  quoth  he  1  would  I  were  in 
debt  of  a  pottle  of  beans,  I  could  do  as 
much  ! 

Fin.  Welcome,  signior  : — what's  next  ? 

Pac.  O  here  ;  voyez  de  grand  admira- 
ion,  as  should  meet  perchance  Monsieur 
Mnio. 

Fin.  Monsieur  Pacue. 

Pac.  By  gar,  who  think  we  shall  meete 
lere  ? 

Fin.  By  this  hand,  I  am  not  a  little  proud 
of  it,  sir. 

Oni.  This  trick  is  only  for  the  chamber,' 
t  cannot  be  cleanly  done  abroad. 

Pac.  Veil,  vat  say  you  for  dis  den,  mon 
sieur  ? 

Fin.  Nay,  pray,  sir. 

Pac.  Par  ma  foy,  vous  voila  bien  en- 
countre*  ! 

Fin.  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ?  let  your 
love  alone. 

Pac.  Comment  se  porte  la  sante  ? 

Fin.  Faith,  exceeQjDg'well,  sir. 

Pac.  Trot,  be  mush  joy  for  hear. 

Fin.  And  how  is  it  with  you,  sweet 
Signior  Pacue? 

Pac.  Fait,  comme  vous  voyez. 

Oni.  Young  gentlemen,  spirits  of  blood, 
if  ever  you'll  taste  of  a  sweet  piece  of 
mutton,  do  Onion  a  good  turn  now. 

Pac.  Que,  que  ?  parlez,  monsieur,  vat 
ist? 

Oni.  Faith,  teach  me  one  of  these  tricks. 

Pac.  O  me  shall  do  presently  ;  stand  you 


1  O  that  I  were  in  the  Ingies  nimt,  that  I  might 
have  room  to  laugh.  \  It  .-.i.p.Mrs  that  the  two 
I'aaie  and  Krnio  (the  representatives  of 
the  French  and  U;di:m  modes  of  courtship),  are 
introduced  practising,,  that  is,  cai  ic.Uunng,  the 
fashions  of  the  two  countries.  The  gj 
and  extravagant  gestures  of  these  polite  gentle 
men  were  doubtless  highly  amusing  to  those 
who,  like  Onion,  had  the  good  fortune  to  wit 
ness  them  ;  but  they  are  quite  lost  upon  us  for 
want  of  a  perpetual  commentary,  which,  to  say 
the  truth,  to  be  useful  must,  like  many  other 
commentaries,  have  far  exceeded  the  text. 

This   solemn  buffoonery,  however,  must  1) 
been  very  acceptable  to  the  people ;  for  it  is  the 


groundwork  of  the  fastidious  and  fantastic 
modes  of  salutation  which  Jonson  afterwards 
enlarged  upon  in  CyittJua's  Revtls.  See  voL  i. 
p.  188  b. 

Bon  jour,  mottsienr.\  Here  the  old  copy  has 
a  marginal  note,  "  Under  the  arm,"  What  it 
moans  1  know  not,  unless  it  be  making  a  profound 
bow  and  conveying  the  hat  with  the  right  hand 
under  the  left  artn,  while  perpendicular  to  the 
floor.  Just  below  there  is  a  second  note,  '  The 
shoulder,"  of  which  I  understand  as  little  as  of 
the  former.  The  reader  sees  that  Pacue  and  his 
friend  are  exhibiting  the  ceremonious 
of  au  accidental  rencontre. 
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[ACT  iv. 


dere,  you  signior  dere,  myself  is  here  ;  so, 
fort  bien?  now  I  parlez  to  Monsieur  Onion, 
Onion  pratla  to  you,  you  speaka  to  me,  so: 
and  as  you  parlez,  change  the  bonet. — 
Monsieur  Onion  ! 

Oni.  Monsieur  Finio  1 

Fin.  Monsieur  Pacue  ! 

Pac.  Pray  be  covera. 

Oni.  Nay,  I  beseech  you,  sir. 

Fin.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Pac.  Pardonnez  moi,  shall  be  so. 

Oni.  O  Lord,  sir ! 

Fin.  Not  I,  in  good  faith,  sir. 

Pac.  By  gar,  you  must. 

Oni.  It  shall  be  yours. 

Fin.  Nay,  then  you  wrong  me. 

Oni.  Well,  an  ever  I  come  to  be  great 

Pac.  You  be  big  enough  for  de  Onion 
already. 

Oni.  I  mean  a  great  man. 

Fin.  Then  thou'dst  be  a  monster. 

Oni.  Well,  God  knows  not  what  fortune 
may  do,  command  me,  use  me  from  the 
soul  to  the  crown,  and  the  crown  to  the 
soul ;  meaning  not  only  from  the  crown  of 
the  head,  and  the  sole  of  the  foot,  but  also 
the  foot  of  the  mind  and  the  crowns  of  the 
purse.  I  cannot  stay  now,  young  gentle 
men  ;  but time  was,  time  is,  and  time 

shall  be.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— Another  Room  in  the 
same. 

Enter  Chamont  and  Camillo. 

Cha.  Sweet  Gasper,  I  am  sorry  we  must 

part, 

But  strong  necessity  enforces  it. 
Let  not  the  time  seem  long  unto  my  friend 
Till  my  return  ;  for,  by  our  love  I  swear, 
(The  sacred  sphere  wherein  our  souls  are 

knit), 

I  will  endeavour  to  effect  this  business 
With  all  industrious  care  and  happy  speed. 
Cam.    My    lord,     these    circumstances 

would  come  well 

To  one  less  capable  of  your  desert 
'Than  I  ;  in  whom  your  merit  is  confirmed 
With  such  authentical  and  grounded  proofs. 
Cha.  Well,  I  will  use  no  more.    Gasper, 

adieu. 

Cam.  Farewell,  rny  honoured  lord. 
Cha.  Commend  me  to  the  lady,  my  good 
Gasper. 


1  He  plays  super  negulum  with  my  liquor  of 
life.}  i.e.,  drinks  it  all  up  :  the  allusion  is  to  the 
custom  of  topers,  who,  to  prove  that  they  had 


Cam.  I  had  remembered  that,  had  not 

you  urged  it. 

Cha.  Once  more  adieu,  sweet  Gasper. 
Cam.  My  good  lord.  [Exit. 

Cha.  Thy  virtues  are  more  precious  than 

thy  name ; 

Kind  gentleman,  I  would  not  sell  thy  love 
For  all  the  earthly  objects  that  mine  eyes 
Have  ever  tasted.   Sure  thou  art  nobly  born, 
However  fortune  hath  obscured  ihy 'birth  ; 
For  native  honour  sparkles  in  thine  eyes. 
How  may  I  bless  the  time  wherein  Cha 
mont, 

My  honoured  father,  did  surprise  Vicenza, 
Where  this  my  friend  (known  by  no  name) 

was  found, 
Being  then  a  child,  and  scarce  of  power  to 

speak, 
To  whom  my  father  gave  this  name  of 

Gasper, 

And  as  his  own  respected  him  to  death  ; 
Since  when  we  two  have  shared  our  mutual 

fortunes 
With  equal  spirits,  and,  but  death's  rude 

hand, 

No  violence  shall  dissolve  this  sacred  band. 

[Exit. 

SCENE  III. — Juniper  is  discovered  in 
his  shop,  singing. 

Enter  Onion. 

Oni.  Fellow  Juniper,  no  more  of  thy 
songs  and  sonnets  ;  sweet  Juniper,  no  more 
of  thy  hymns  and  madigrals  ;  thou  sing'st, 
but  I  sigh. 

Jun.  What's  the  matter,  Peter,  ha? 
what,  in  an  academy  still !  still  in  sable  and 
costly  black  array,  ha? 

Oni.  Prithee  rise,  mount,  mount,  sweet 
Juniper  ;  for  I  go  down  the  wind,  and  yet 
I  puff,  for  I  am  vext. 

Jun.  Ha,  bully,  vext !  what,  intoxicate  1 
is  thy  brain  in  a  quintessence,  an  idea,  a 
metamorphosis,  an  apology,  ha,  rogue  ? 
Come,  this  love  feeds  upon  thee,  I  see  by 
thy  cheeks,  and  drinks  healths  of  vermilion 
tears,  I  see  by  thine  eyes. 

Oni.  I  confess  Cupid's  carouse,  he  plays 
super  negulum  with  my  liquor  of  life. ; 

Jun.  Tut,  thou  art  a  goose  to  be  Cupid's 
gull ;  go  to  ;  no  more  of  these  contempla 
tions  and  calculations ;  mourn  not,  for 
Rachel's  thine  own. 


emptied  the  cup,  turned  it  bottom  up,  poured 
the  last  drop  on  their  thumb  nail  (super  ungu- 
lum,  as  the  phrase  was),  and  supt  it  off. 


SCENE  IV.] 
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Oni.  For  that  let  the  higher  powers 
work ;  but,  sweet  Juniper,  I  am  not  sad  for 
her,  and  yet  for  her  in  a  second  person,  or 
if  not  so,  yet  in  a  third. 

Jun.  How,  second  person  !  away,  away. 
In  thy  crotchets  already  !  longitude  and 
latitude  !  what  second,  what  person,  ha? 

Oni.  Juniper,  I'll  bewray  myself  before 
thee,  for  thy  company  is  sweet  unto  me  ; 
but  I  must  intreat  thy  helping  hand  in  the 
case. 

Jun.  Tut,  no  more  of  this  surquedry ;  I 
am  thine  own  ad  unguem,  upsie  freeze,  pell 
mell  ;  come,  what  case,  what  case  ? 

Oni.  For  the  case,  it  may  be  any  man's 
case  as  well  as  mine.  Rachel  I  mean  ; 
but  I'll  meddle  with  her  anon:  in  the  mean 
time,  Valentine  is  the  man  hath  wronged 
me. 

Jun.  How,  my  ingle  wrong  thee  !  is't 
possible? 

Oni.  Your  ingle!  hang  him,  infidel. 
Well,  and  if  I  be  not  revenged  on  him,  let 
Peter  Onion  (by  the  infernal  gods)  be 
turned  to  a  leek,  or  a  scallion.  I  spake  to 
him  for  a  ditty  for  this  handkerchief. 

Jun.  Why,  has  he  not  done  it  ? 

Oni.  Done  it?  not  a  verse,  by  this 
hand. 

Jun.  O  in  diebusillis!  O  preposterous! 
well,  come,  be  blithe  ;  the  best  inditer  of 
them  all  is  sometimes  dull.  Fellow  Onion, 
pardon  mine  ingle  ;  he  is  a  man  has  imper 
fections  and  declinations,  as  other  men 
have  ;  his  muse  sometimes  cannot  curvet, 
norprognosticate,  and  come  off  as  it  should; 
no  matter,  I'll  hammer  out  a  paraphrase 
for  thee  myself. 

Oni.  No,  sweet  Juniper,  no ;  danger 
doth  breed  delay:  love  makes  me  choleric, 
I  can  bear  no  longer. 

Jun.  Not  bear  what,  my  mad  meridian 
slave  ?  not  bear  what? 

Oni.  Cupid's  burthen;  'tis  too  heavy, 
too  tolerable;  and  as  for  the  handker 
chief  and  the  posie,  I  will  not  trouble 
thee  ;  but  if  thou  wilt  go  with  me  into 
her  father's  backside,  old  Jaques'  back 
side,  and  speak  for  me  to  Rachel,  I  will 
not  be  ingratitude :  the  old  man  is  abroad 
and  all. 

Jun.  Art  thou  sure  on't? 

Oni.  As  sure  as  an  obligation. 

Jun.  Let's  away  then  ;  come,  we  spend 
time  in  a  vain  circumference ;  trade,  I 
cashier  thee  till  to-morrow  :  fellow  Onion, 
for  thy  sake  I  finish  this  workiday. 

Oni.  God-a-mercy;  and  for  thy  sake  I'll 
at  any  time  make  a  holiday.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  IV.— The  Courtyard  at  the  back 
'  House. 


Enter  Angelo  and  Rachel. 

Ang.  Nay,  I  prithee,  Rachel ;  I  come  to 

comfort  thee, 
Be  not  so  sad. 

Rach.  O,  Signior  Angelo, 
No  comfort  but  his  presence  can  remove 
This  sadness  from  my  heart. 

Ang.  Nay,  then  you  are  fond, 
And  want  that  strength  of  judgment  and 

election 
That  should  be  attendant  on  your  years  and 

form. 

Will  you,  because  your  lord  is  taken  pri 
soner, 

Blubber  and  weep,  and  keep  a  peevish  stir, 
As  though  you  would  turn  turtle  with  the 

news. 
Come,  come,  be  wise.     'Sblood,  say  your 

lord  should  die, 

And  you  go  mar  your  face  as  you  begin, 
What  would  you  do,    trow?  who  would 

care  for  you  ? 

But  this  it  is,  when  nature  will  bestow 
Her  gifts  on  such  as  know  not  how  to  use 

them; 
You  shall  have  some,  that  had  they  but 

one  quarter 
Of  your  fair  beauty,   they  would  make  it 

shew 

A  little  otherwise  than  you  do  this, 
Or  they  would  see  the  painter  twice  an 

hour; 
And   I  commend    them,  I,    that  can  use 

art 
With  such  judicial  practice. 

Rach.  You  talk  idly  ; 
If  this  be  your  best  comfort,  keep  it  still, 
My  senses  cannot  feed  on  such  sour  cates. 
Ang.  And  why,  sweetheart  ? 
Rach.  Nay,  leave,  good  signior. 
Ang.  Come,  I  have  sweeter  viands  yet 
in  store. 

Jun.  [within.']  Ay,  in  any  case. — Mis 
tress  Rachel ! 
Ang.  Rachel! 

Rach.  Od's  pity,  Signior  Angelo,  I  heai 
my  father  ;  away,  for  God's  sake. 

Ang.  'Sblood,  I  am  bewitched,  I  think; 
this  is  twice  now  I  have  been  served  thus. 

[Exit. 
Rach.  Pray  God  he  meet  him  not. 

[Exit. 

Enter  Onion  and  Juniper. 
Oni.  O  brave!  she's  yonder:  O  terrible! 
she's  gone. 
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THE  CASE  IS  ALTERED. 


[ACT  iv. 


Jun.  Yea,  so  nimble  in  your  dilemmas  ' 
and  your  hyperboles  !  Hey  my  love !  O 
my  love!  at  the  first  sight,  by  the  mass. 

Oni.  O  how  she  scudded !  O  sweet 
scud,  how  she  tripped  !  O  delicate  trip  and 
go  ! 

Jun.  Come,  thou  art  enamoured  with 
the  influence  of  her  profundity;  but,  sirrah, 
hark  a  little. 

Oni.  O  rare !  what,  what  ?  passing, 
i'  faith  ;  what  is't,  what  is't  ? 

fun.  What  wilt  thou  say  now,  if  Rachel 
stand  now,  and  play  hity-tity  through  the 
keyhole,  to  behold  the  equipage  of  thy  per 
son? 

Oni.  O  sweet  equipage  !  try,  good  Juni 
per,  tickle  her,  talk,  talk  ;  O  rare  ! 

Jun.  Mistress  Rachel  ! — watch  then  if 
her  father  come  —  [Goes  to  the  door.~\  — 
Rachel!  Madona !  Rachel!  No? 

Oni.  Say  I  am  here  ;  Onion,  or  Peter,  or 
so. 

Jun.  No,  I'll  knock  ;  we'll  not  stand 
upon  horizons  and  tricks,  but  fall  roundly 
to  the  matter. 

Oni.  Well  said,  sweet  Juniper.  Hori 
zons,  hang  'em !  knock,  knock. 

[Juniper  knocks 

Rack,  [within.}  Who's  there?  father? 

Jun.  Father !  no ;  and  yet  a  father,  if 
you  please  to  be  a  mother. 

Oni.  Well  said,  Juniper ;  to  her  again  ;  a 
smack  or  two  more  of  the  mother. 

Jun.  Do  you  hear,  sweet  soul,  sweet 
Radamant,  sweet  Machavel?  one  word, 
Melpomene,  are  you  at  leisure? 

Rack.  [within.']  At  leisure!  what  to  do? 

Jun.  To  do  what !  to  do  nothing,  but 
to  be  liable  to  the  extacy  of  true  love's  exi 
gent  or  so  ;  you  smell  my  meaning. 

Oni.  Smell!  filthy,  fellow  Juniper,  filthy! 
smell !  O  most  odious ! 

Jun.  How,  filthy? 

Oni.  Filthy,  by  this  finger  !  Smell !  smell 
a  rat,  smell  a  pudding.  Away,  these  tricks 
are  for  trulls ;  a  plain  wench  loves  plain 
dealing;  I'll  upon  her  myself.  Smell/  to 
a  marchpane  wench  ? 

Jun.  With  all  my  heart;  I'll  be  legiti 


mate  and  silent  as  an  apple-squire  ;  I'll  see 
nothing,  and  say  nothing. 

Oni.  Sweetheart !  sweetheart ! 

Jun.  And  bag  pudding,  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Jag.  [withini]  What,  Rachel,  my  girl  I 
what,  Rachel! 

Oni.  Od'slid. 

Jaq.  [within.']  What,  Rachel  ! 

Rach.  [within.]  Here  I  am. 

Oni.  What  rakehell  calls  Rachel?  O 
treason  to  my  love  ! 

Jun.  It  is  her  father,  on  my  life  ;  how 
shall  we  intrench  and  edify  ourselves  from 
him? 

Oni.  O  coney-catching  Cupid  ! 

[Gets  up  into  a  tree.1 

Enter  Jaques. 

Jag.    How,    in  my  back-side!    where? 

what  come  they  for  ? 

Where  are  they  ?  Rachel !  thieves  1  thieves ! 
Stay,  villain,  slave  !     [Seizes  Jun.  as  he  is 
running  out :]     Rachel,  untie  my  dog. 
Nay,  thief,  thou  canst  not  'scape. 

Jun.  I  pray  you,  sir. 

Oni.  [above.]  Ah,  pitiful  Onion,  that 
thou  hadst  a  rope ! 

Jaq.  Why,    Rachel,   when,   I  say !   let 

loose  my  dog, 
Garlick,  my  mastiff,  let  him  loose,  I  say. 

Jun.  For  God's  sake  hear  me  speak, 
keep  up  your  cur. 

Oni.  [above}  I  fear  not  Garlick  ;  he'll 
not  bite  Onion,  his  kinsman  ;  pray  God  he 
come  out,  and  then  they'll  not  smell  me. 

Jaq.  Well  then,  deliver  ;  come,  deliver, 
slave. 

Jun.  What  should  I  deliver  ? 

Jaq.  O  thou  wouldst  have  me  tell  thee, 
wouldst  thou  ?  Shew  me  thy  hands,  what 
hast  thou  in  thy  hands? 

Jun.  Here  be  my  hands. 

Jaq.  Stay,  are  thy  fingers'  ends  begrimed 
with  dirt  ?  no,  thou  hast  wiped  them. 

Jun.  Wiped  them  ! 

Jaq.  Ay,  thou  villain  ;  thou  art  a  subtle 
knave.  Put  off  thy  shoes  ;  come,  I  will 
see  them  ;":  give  me  a  knife  here,  Rachel, 
I'll  rip  the  soles. 


1  This  too  is  from  the  Aulularia  ;  where  Stro- 
bilus  gets  up  into  a  tree  to  watch  Euclio.  The 
motive  however  is  different.  In  Plautus  the 


enabled   to  give   a  marriage    portion  with  his 
daughter  to  a  youth  of  quality,    who,   as  the 
stage-custom  was,  earn  compresserat. 
discovery  of  the  treasure  is  the  prime  object ;  in        a  Jun.  Wiped  them  ! 

Jonson  it  is  merely  incidental,  and  forms  no  I  Jaq.  Ay,  thou  villain  ;  thou  art  a  subtle 
necessary  part  of  the  plot.  Rachel  might  have  j  knave.  Put  off  thy  shoes ;  come,  I will see  them.  J 
obtained  a  husband  had  Jaques  been  as  poor  as  i  This  scene  is  an  imitation  of  that  in  which  Stro- 
every  one  thought  him;  whereas  the  Lar  kindly  bilus  is  examined  by  the  miser.  But  its  plea- 
informs  us  in  the  prologue,  that  the  treasure  was  santries  are  within  the  bounds  of  nature:  and 
expressly  bestowed  on  Euclio  that  he  might  be  ;  severer  judgment  instructed  Jouson  not  to  out- 
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Oni.  [above. ,]  No  matter,  he's  a  cobbler, 
he  can  mend  them. 

Jun.  What,  are  you  mad,  are  you  detes 
table  ?  would  you  make  an  anatomy  of  me? 
think  you  I  am  not  true  orthography  ? 
Jaq.  Orthography  !  anatomy  ! 
Jun.    For  God's  sake  be    not  so  in 
violable,  I  am  no  ambuscado.     What  pre 
dicament  call  you  this  ?  why  do  you  inti 
mate  so  much  ? 

Jaq.  I  can  feel  nothing. 

Oni.  [above.]  By'r  lady,  but  Onion  feels 

something. 

Jaq.  Soft,  sir,  you  are  not  yet  gone ; 
shake  your  legs,  come  ;  and  your  arms,  be 
brief : — stay,  let  me  see  these  drums,  these 
kilderkins,  these  bombard  slops,  what  is 
it  crams  them  so  ? 

Jun.  Nothing  but  hair. 
Jaq.  That's  true,  I  had  almost  forgot 
this  rug,  this  hedgehog's  nest,  this  hay 
mow,    this  bear's  skin,    this   heath,   this 
furze-bush.  [Pulls  him  by  the  hair. 

Jun.  O,  let  me  go !  you  tear  my  hair, 
you  revolve  my  brains  and  understand 
ing. 

Jaq.  Heart,  thou  art  somewhat  eased  ; 

half  of  my  fear 

Hath  ta'en  his  leave  of  me,  the  other  half 
Still  keeps  possession  in  despight  of  hope, 
Until  these  amorous  eyes  court  my  fair 

gold. 
Dear,   I  come  to  thee.    [Aside.] — Fiend, 

why  art  not  gone  ? 

Avoid,  my  soul's  vexation  !  Satan,  hence  ! 
Why  dost  thou  stare  on  me?   why  dost 

thou  stay, 
Why   por'st    thou    on    the    ground  with 

thievish  eyes? 
What  seest  thou  there,   thou    cur,   what 

gap'st  thou  at  ? 
Hence  from  my  house.  —  Rachel,    send 

Garlick  forth. 

Jun.  I   am  gone,  sir,  I  am  gone  ;  for 

God's  sake,  stay.  [Exit. 

Jaq.    Pack;    and     thank     God    thou 

scap'st  so  well  away. 
Oni.  [above.]    If  I  scape  this  tree,  des 
tinies  I  defy  you. 


rage  bis  characters  as  Plautus  did  before  him. 
Jaques  examines  botb  the  hands  of  Juniper,  but 
he  does  not,  like  Euclio,  bid  him  produce  his 
third  hand  : 

"  Euc.  Ostende  hue  manus. 

Strob.  Hem  tibiostendi,  eccas. 

Euc.   Video,  age  ostende  etiam  tertiam." 

No  degree  of  avarice  could  lead  one  to  suppose 
that  a  man  has  three  hands. — WHAL. 


Jaq.  I  cannot  see,  by  any  characters 
Writ  on  this  earth,  that  any  felon  foot 
Hath  ta'en  acquaintance  of  this  hallowed 

ground. 

None  sees  me  :  knees,  do  homage  to  your 
lord. 

[Kneels  down  and  removes  the 

dung  from  his  treasure. 
'Tls  safe !  'tis  safe  !  it  lies  and  sleeps  so 

soundly, 
Twould  do  one  good  to  look  on't.     If  this 

bliss 
Be    given  to  any  man  that  hath  much 

gold, 
Justly  to  say  'tis  safe,  I  say  'tis  safe. 

0  !  what    a    heavenly   round    these   two 

words  dance 
Within  me  and  without  me !  first  I  think 

them  ; 
And  then  I  speak  them  ;   then  I  watch 

their  sound, 
And  drink    it   greedily  with   both    mine 

ears  : 
Then  think,  then  speak,  then  drink  their 

sound  again, 
And    racket     round    about    this    body's 

court, 
These  two  sweet  words,  'tis  safe.    Stay,  I 

will  feed 
My  other  senses.     [Takes  up  some  of  the 

gold  and  smells  to  it.~\    O  how  sweet 

it  smells  ! 

Oni.  [above.]  I  marie  he  smells  not  Onion, 
being  so  near  it. 

Jaq.    Down  to  thy  grave  again,  thou 

beauteous  ghost  I 

Angels,  men  say,  are  spirits  ;  spirits  be 
Invisible,  bright  angels,  are  you  so? — 
Be  you  invisible  to  every  eye, 
Save  only  these  :  sleep,  I'll  not  break  your 

rest, 
Though  you  break  mine.      Dear  saints, 

adieu,  adieu  ! 
My  feet  part  from  you,  but  my  soul  dwells 

with  you.  [Rises  and  exit. 

Oni.  Is  he  gone?  O  Fortune  my  friend, 

and  not  fortune  my  foe, 

1  come  down  to  embrace  thee,  and  kiss 

thy  great  toe. 

[Comes  down  from  the  tree. 


Jut 
Oni 


Re-enter  Juniper. 

n.  Fellow  Onion  !  Peter  1 
*.  Fellow  Juniper. 
Jun.  What's  the    old  Panurgo    gone, 
departed,  cosmografied,  ha? 

Oni.  O   ay!   and  bark,  sirrah.— Shall 
I  tell  him  ?  no. 
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Jun.  Nay,  be  brief,  and  declare  ;  stand 
not  upon  conundrums  now  :  thou  knowest 
what  contagious  speeches  I  have  suffered 
for  thy  sake  :  an  he  should  come  again 
and  invent  me  here 

Oni.  He  says  true,  it  was  for  my  sake  : 
I  will  tell  him. — Sirrah  Juniper! — and 
yet  I  will  not. 

Jun,  What  sayst  thou,  sweet  Onion  ? 

Oni.  An  thou  hadst  smelt  the  scent  of 
me  when  I  was  in  the  tree,  thou  wouldst 
not  have  said  so  ;  but,  sirrah,  the  case  is 
altered  with  me,  my  heart  has  given  love  a 
box  of  the  ear,  made  him  kick  up  the 
heels,  i'faith. 

Jun.  Sayst  thou  me  so,  mad  Greek  ! 
how  haps  it,  how  chances  it? 

Oni.  I  cannot  hold  it. — Juniper,  have  an 
eye,  look  ;  have  an  eye  to  the  door  ;  the 
old  proverb's  true,  I  see,  Gold  is  but 
muck.  Nay,  god's  so,  Juniper,  to  the 
door ;  an  eye  to  the  main  chance.  {Re 
moves  the  dung,  and  shews  him  the  gold.~\ 
Here,  you  slave,  have  an  eye  ! 

Jun.  O  inexorable  !  O  infallible  !  O 
intricate,  divine,  and  superficial  fortune  ! 

Oni.  Nay,  it  will  be  sufficient  anon  ; 
here,  look  here  ! 

Jun.  O  insolent  good  luck  !  how  didst 
thou  produce  the  intelligence  of  the  gold 
minerals  ? 

Oni.  I'll  tell  you  that  anon  ;  here,  make 
shift,  convey,  cram.  I'll  teach  you  how 
you  shall  call  for  Garlick  again,  i'faith. 

Jun.  'Sblood,  what  shall  we  do  with 
all  this  ?  we  shall  never  bring  it  to  a  con 
sumption. 

Oni.  Consumption !  why,  we'll  be  most 
sumptuously  attired,  man. 

Jun.  By  this  gold  I  will  have  three  or 
four  most  stigmatical  suits  presently. 

Oni.  I'll  go  in  my  foot-cloth,  I'll  turn 
gentleman.1 

Jun.  So  will  I. 


Oni.  But  what  badge  shall  we  give, 
what  cullison  ? 

Jun.  As  for  that,  let's  use  the  infidelity 
and  commiseration  of  some  harrot  of  arms, 
he  shall  give  us  a  gudgeon. 

Oni.  A  gudgeon !  a  scutcheon,  thou 
wouldst  say,  man. 

Jun.  A  scutcheon,  or  a  gudgeon,  all  is 
one. 

Oni.  Well,  our  arms  be  good  enough, 
let's  look  to  our  legs. 

Jun.  Content ;  we'll  be  jogging. 

Oni.  Rachel,  we  retire ;  Garlick,  god 
b'ye. 

Jun.  Farewell,  sweet  Jaques  ! 

Oni.  Farewell,  sweet  Rachel !  sweet 
dog,  adieu  !  {Exeunt. 

SCENE  V.—  A  Room  in  Count  Ferneze's 
House. 

Enter  Maximilian,  Count  Ferneze,  Aurelia, 
Phoenixella,  and  Pacue. 

Max.  Nay,  but  sweet  count. 

Count  F.  Away  !  I'll  hear  no  more  ; 
Never  was  man  so  palpably  abused  : — - 
My  son  so  basely  marted,  and  myself 
Am  made  the  subject  of  your  mirth  and 
scorn. 

Max.  Count  Ferneze,  you  tread  too 
hard  upon  my  patience  ;  do  not  persist,  I 
advise  your  lordship. 

Count  F.  I  will  persist,  and  unto  thee  I 

speak  ; 
Thou,  Maximilian,  thou  hast  injured  me. 

Max.  Before  the  Lord 

Aur.   Sweet  signior. 

Phcen.  O  my  father. 

Max.  Lady,  let  your  father  thank  your 
beauty. 

Pac.  By  gar,  me  shall  be  hang  for  tella 
dis  same  ;  me  tella  mademoiselle,  she  tell 
her  fadera. 


1  Oni.  I'll  go  in  my  foot-cloth,  ril  turn  gen 
tleman.}  i.e.,  I'll  have  my  horse  dressed  in  his 
caparisons  and  housings,  as  gentlemen  use  to 
ride ;  and  hence  they  [the  horses  I  presume], 
were  called  foot-cloth  nags.  Wkat  badge  shall 
we  give,  ivJtat  cullison  ?  So  in  Every  Man  out 
of  his  Humour,  "  I'll  {jive  coats,  that's  my 
humour  :  but  I  lack  a  culhsen."  It  seems  to  be 
something  relative  to  a  coat  of  arms,  or  a  crest 
to  point  out  whose  livery  the  servants  wore  ;  but 
if  it  ever  was  a  term  in  heraldry,  it  is  no  longer 
in  use,  and  now  unknown  to  the  heralds  them 
selves. — WHAL. 

This  is  the  second  time  that  Whalley  has 
stumbled  at  this  trite  word.  See  vol.  i.  p.  75  a. 
Surely  it  was  as  easy  to  discover  cognizance 


under  cullison  as  scutcheon  under  gudgeon :  but 
he  wanted  an  Onion  to  interpret  for  him. 

In  a  humorous  production  called  the  Owle's 
Almanack,  for  1617,  cullison  is  repeatedly  used 
for  badge  or  cognizance.  "A  blew  coat"  (a 
servant's)  "  without  a  cullizon  will  be  like  hal- 
berdine  without  mustard." — P.  39. 

Again  :  "  All  the  cullizons  (crests  or  badges) 
in  the  zodiac  drew  their  pedigree  from  some 
animal,"  &c. — P.  12. 

Thus  too  the  pedlar  in  the  Love-sick  King, 
by  Antony  Brewer :    "  Then  will   I   have  fifty 
beadsmen,     and    on    their    gowns    their    cul-    , 
Usance  shall  be   six  Millan  needles."     It  may    1 
now  be  hoped  that  the  meaning  of  the  term  i» 
finally  settled. 
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Count  F.  The  true  Chamont  set  free, 

and  one  left  here 

Of  no  descent,  clad  barely  in  his  name  ! 
Sirrah  boy,  come  hither,  and  be   sure  you 

speak 
The  simple  truth. 

Pac.  O  pardonnez  moy,  monsieur. 
Count  F.  Come,   leave  your   pardons, 

and  directly  say, 

What  villain  is  the  same  that  hath  usurped 
The  honoured  name  and  person  of  Cha 
mont. 

Pac.    O,   monsieur,   no    point    villain, 
brave  chevalier,  Monsieur  Gasper. 

Count  F.  Monsieur  Gasper  ! 
On  what  occasion  did  they  change  their 

names, 
What  was  their  policy  or  their  pretext  ? 

Pac.    Me    canno    tell,     par    ma    foy, 
monsieur. 

Max.  My  honourable  lord ! 
Count  F.  Tut,  tut,  be  silent. 
Max.  Silent,  Count  Ferneze  !  I  tell  thee, 
if  Amurath,   the  great  Turk,  were  here,  I 
would  speak,  and  he  should  hear  me. 
Count  F.  So  will  not  I. 
Max.    By  my  father's  hand,   but  thou 
shalt,  count.     I  say  till  this  instant  I  was 
never  touched  in  my  reputation.      Hear 
me,  you  shall  know  that  you  have  wronged 
me,  and  I  will  make  you  acknowledge  it ; 
if  I  cannot,  my  sword  shall. 

Count  F.  By  heaven  I  will  not,  I  will 

stop  mine  ears, 

My  senses  loathe  the  savour  of  thy  breath  ; 
'Tis  poison  to  me  ;  I  say  I  will  not  hear. 
What  shall  I  know?  'tis  you  have  injured  me. 
What  will  you  make?  make  me  acknow 
ledge  it ! 

Fetch  forth  that  Gasper,  that  lewd  counter 
feit. 

I'll  make  him  to  your  face  approve  your 
wrongs. 


1  Fetch  forth  that  Gasper,  that  lewd  counter 
feit. 

Enter  Servants  with  Camillo. 

Come  on,  false  substance,  shadow  to  Cha- 
tnont.}  The  whole  incident  of  Paulo  Ferneze's 
being  taken  prisoner  on  the  one  side,  and  Cha 
mont  and  Camillo  on  the  other,  with  the  ex 
changing  their  names,  and  Camillo's  being  left  for 
Chamont,  is  taken  from  the  Captivi  of  Plautus. 
The  son  of  Hegio  is  taken  prisoner  :  and  with  a 
view  to  ransom  his  son  by  the  exchange,  Hegio 
buys  Philocrates  and  Tyndarus,  two  Elian  carj- 
tives.  Tyndarus  is  slave  to  Philocrates,  and  is 
left  under  his  master's  name,  while  the  true  Phi- 
lociates  is  sent  to  Elis,  under  the  name  of  Tyn- 

VOL.  II. 


Enter  Servants  with  Camillo. 

Come  on,  false  substance,  shadow  to  Cha 
mont,1 
Had  you  none  else   to  work   upon  but 

me? 

Was  I  your  fittest  project  ?  well,  confess 
What  you  intended  by  this  secret  plot, 
And  by  whose  policy  it  was  contrived. 
Speak  truth,  and  be  intreated  courteously  ; 
But  double  with  me,  and  resolve  to  prove 
The  extremest  rigour  that  I  can  inflict. 
Cam.  My  honoured  lord,  hear  me  with 

patience ; 

Nor  hope  of  favour,  nor  the  fear  of  tor 
ment, 
Shall  sway  my  tongue  from  uttering  of 

truth. 

Count  F.  Tis  well,  proceed  then. 
Cam.  The  morn  before  this  battle  did 

begin, 
Wherein  my  Ix>rd  Chamont  and  I  were 

ta'en, 
We  vowed  one  mutual  fortune,  good  or 

bad, 

That  day  should  be  embraced  of  us  both ; 
And  urging  that  might  worse  succeed  our 

vow, 
We    there    concluded    to    exchange    our 

names. 
Count  F.   Then  Maximilian    took  you 

for  Chamont  ? 
Cam.  True,  noble  lord. 
Count  F.  Tis  false,  ignoble  wretch ; 
Twas  but  a  complot  to  betray  my  son. 
Max.  Count,  thou  liest  in  thy  bosom, 

count. 

Count  F.  Lie! 
Cam.    Nay,  I  beseech    you,   honoured 

gentlemen, 

Let  not  the  untimely  ruin  of  your  love 
Follow    these    slight  occurrents ;    be  as 
sured 


darus,  to  effect  the  liberty  of  Philoptolemus  the 
son  of  Hegio.  The  fraud,  however,  is  discovered 
to  Hegio  before  the  return  of  Philocrates  ;  and 
Tyndarus  is  put  to  the  torture,  and  sent  to  the 
mines.  At  the  return  of  Philoptolemus  and  Phi- 
locrates,  with  whom  also  there  comes  Stalagmus, 
a  fugitive  slave  of  Hegio,  it  is  discovered  that 
Tyndarus  is  the  son  of  Hegio,  who  was  carried 
away  by  Stalagmus  at  the  age  of  four  years,  and 
sold  by  him  to  the  father  of  Philocrates.  The 
reader  will  perceive  from  this  account  the  exact 
similitude  between  the  copy  and  the  original ; 
and  1  have  been  thus  particular  in  pointing  out 
the  resemblance  for  the  assistance  of  those  who 
may  want  the  ability  of  comparing  them  toge- 
ther.-WHAU 

N  N 
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Chamont's  return  will  heal  these  wounds 

again, 
And  break  the   points  of  your  too  piercing 

thoughts. 
Count  F.  Return  !  ay,  when  ?  when  will 

Chamont  return? 
He'll  come  to  fetch  you,  will  he?  ay,  'tis 

like! 
You'd    have  me    think   so,    that's    your 

policy. 
No,    no,   young  gallant,   your  device   is 

stale ; 

You  caunot  feed  me  with  so  vain  a  hope. 
Cam,  My  lord,  I  feed  you  not  with  a 

vain  hope ; 

1  know  assuredly  he  will  return, 
And  bring  your  noble  son  along  with  him. 
Max.  Ay,  I  dare  pawn  my  soul  he  will 

return. 
Count  F.    O  impudent  derision  !  open 

scorn  ! 

Intolerable  wrong  !  is't  not  enough 
That  you  have  played  upon  me  all  this 

while, 

But  still  to  mock  me,  still  to  jest  at  me? 
Fellows,  away   with    him :   thou  ill-bred 

slave, 
That  sett'st  no  difference  'twixt  a  noble 

spirit 
And  thy  own   slavish  humour,    do    not 

think 
But  I'll  take  worthy  vengeance  on  thee, 

wretch. 
Cam.  Alas,  these  threats  are  idle,  like 

the  wind, 

And  breed  no  terror  in  a  guiltless  mind. 
Count  F.  Nay,  thou  shall  want  no  torture, 

so  resolve;1 

Bring  him  away.  {Exit. 

Cam.  Welcome  the  worst,  I  suffer  for  a 

friend, 
Your  tortures  will,  my  love  shall  never, 

end.     [Exeunt  Servants  with.  Camillo 

and  Pacue. 
Phcen.     Alas,     poor    gentleman  I    my 

father's  rage 

Is  too  extreme,  too  stern  and  violent. 
O  that  I  knew  with  all  my  strongest  powers 
How  to  remove  it  from  thy  patient  breast ! 
But  that  I  cannot,  yet  my  willing  heart 
Shall  minister,  in  spite  of  tyranny, 
To  thy  misfortune ;  something  there  is  in 

him 
That  doth  enforce  this  strange  affection 


1  So  resolve,]  i.e.,  so  assure  yourself;  the 
word  occurs  just  above  in  the  same  sense,  which 
was  familiar  t(?  ~11  9ur  old  writers. 


With  more  than  common  rapture  in  my 

breast : 

For  being  but  Gasper,  he  is  still  as  dear 
To  me  as  when  he  did  Chamont  appear. 

[Aside  a  fid  exit. 

Aur.  But  in  good  sadness,  signior,  do 
you  think  Chamont  will  return  ? 
Max.  Do  I  see  your  face,  lady  ? 
Aur.  Ay,  sure,  if  love  have  not  blinded 
you. 

Max.  That  is  a  question ;  but  I  will  as 
sure  you  no.     I  can  see,  and  yet  love  is  in 
mine  eye.     Well,   the  count  your    father 
simply  hath  dishonoured  me,  and  this  steel 
shall  engrave  it  on  his  burgonet. 
Aur.  Nay,  sweet  signior  ! 
Max.  Lady,  I  do  prefer  my  reputation 
to  my  life ; — but  you  shall  rule  me.    Come, 
let's  march.  {Exit. 

Aur.  I'll  follow,  signior.    O  sweet  queen 

of  love  ! 
Sovereign  of  all  my  thoughts,  and  thou, 

fair  Fortune, 

Who,  more  to  honour  my  affections, 
Hast  thus  translated  Gasper  to  Chamont ! 
Let  both    your  flames  now  burn  in  one 

bright  sphere, 

And  give  true  light  to  my  aspiring  hopes : 
Hasten  Chamont's  return,   let  him  affect 

me, 

Though  father,  friends,  and  all  the  world 
reject  me.  [Exit. 


ACT  V 

SCENE  I.— The  Court  at  the  back  of 
Jaques'  House. 

Enter  Angelo  and  Christophero. 

Ang.  Sigh  for  a  woman  !    Would  I  fold 

mine  arms, 

Rave  in  my  sleep,  talk  idly  being  awake, 
Pine  and  look  pale,  make  love-walks  in  the 

night, 
To  steal  cold  comfort  from  a  day-star's 

eyes  ! 
Kit,  thou'rt  a  fool;    wilt   thou  be  wisej 

then,  lad, 

Renounce  this  boy-god's  nice  idolatry, 
Stand   not   on    compliment    and   coying 

tricks ; 
Thou    lovest   old  Jaques'  daughter,  dost 

thou? 

Chris.  Love  her  ! 
Ang.  Come,  come,  I  know't ;  be  ruled, 

and  she's  thine  own. 
Thou'lt  say,  her  father  Jaques,    the  old 

beggar, 
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Hath  pawned  his  word  to  thee,  that  none 

but  thou 

Shalt  be  his  son-in-law. 
Chris.  He  has. 
Ang,   He  has  ! 
Wilt  "thou   believe  him,  and  be  made  a 

cokes, ' 

To  wait  on  such  an  antique  weathercock  ? 
Why,  he  is  more  inconstant  than  the  sea, 
His  thoughts,  camelion-like,  change  every 

minute : 
No,   Kit,  work  soundly,   steal  the  wench 

away, 
Wed  her,  and  bed  her ;  and  when  that  is 

done, 

Then  say  to  Jaques,  Shall  I  be  your  son  ? 
But  come,  to  our  device;  where  is  this 

gold  ? 

Chris.  Here,  Signior  Angelo. 
Ang.    Bestow  it,   bid  thy  hands  shed 

golden  drops; 

Let  these   bald   French  crowns    be    un 
covered, 

In  open  sight  to  do  obeisance 
To  Jaques'  staring   eyes  when  he  steps 

forth ; 

The  needy  beggar  will  be  glad  of  gold. — 
So  !  now  keep  thou  aloof,  and  as  he  treads 
This  gilded  path,  stretch  out  his  ambling 

hopes 
With  scattering  more  and  more,  and  as 

thou  goest, 
Cry  Jaques  !  Jaques  ! 

Chris.  Tush,  let  me  alone. 

Ang.  But  first  I'll  play  the  ghost,  I'll 

call  him  out  ;2 
Kit,  keep  aloof. 

Chris.  But,  Signior  Angelo, 
Where  will  yourself  and  Rachel  stay  for 

me, 
After  the  jest  is  ended? 

Ang.  Mass,  that's  true: 
At  the  old  priory  behind  St.  Foy's. 

Chris.  Agreed,  no  better  place;  I'll  meet 

you  there.     [Retires  dropping  the  gold. 

Ang.  Do,   good  fool,  do;   but  I'll  not 

meet  you  there, 
Now  to  this  gear. — Jaques  1  Jaques  !  what, 

Jaques ! 

Jaq.  {within.}  Who  calls  ?  who's  there  ! 
Ang.  Jaques  ! 
Jaq.  [within]  Who  calls? 


Ang.  Steward,  he  comes,  he  comes.— 
Jaques!  {Retires. 

Enter  Jaques. 
Jaq.  What  voice  is  this  ? 
Nobody  here  !  was  I  not  called  ?  I  was ; 
And  one  cried  Jaques  with  a  hollow  voice. 
I  was  deceived ;  no,  I  was  not  deceived. 

[Sees  the  gold. 

See,  see,  it  was  an  angel  called  me  forth. 
Gold,  gold,    man-making  gold  !  another 

star! 
Drop  they  from  heaven  ?  no,  no,  my  house 

I  hope 

Is  haunted  with  a  fairy.     My  dear  Lar, 
My   household  god,    my    fairy,    on    my 

knees 

Chris.  \within]  Jaques  ! 

Jaq.  My  Lar  doth  call  me;   O  sweet 

voice, 
Musical  as   the  spheres !   see,  see,  more 

gold! 

Chris,  [within]  Jaques  ! 
Jaq.  What,  Rachel,  Rachel  I 

Enter  Rachel 

Lock  my  door, 
Look  to  my  house. 
Chris,  [within]  Jaques  ! 
Jaq.  Shut  fast  my  door. 
A  golden  crown  !  Jaques  shall  be  a  king. 
[Exit,  following    the    sound,   and 

picking  up  the  gold. 

Ang.  [comes  forward]  To  a  fool's  para 
dise  that  path  will  bring 
Thee  and  thy  household  Lar. 

Rach.  What  means  my  father  ? 
I  wonder  what  strange  humour 

Ang.  Come,  sweet  soul, 
Leave  wondering,  start  not,  'twas  I  laid 

this  plot, 

To  get  thy  father  forth. 
Rach.  O  Angelo  ! 
Ang.  O  me  no  O's,  but  hear  ;  my  lord 

your  love, 

Paulo  Ferneze,  is  returned  from  war, 
Lingers  at  Pont  Valeric,  and  from  thence 
By  post,  at  midnight  last,  I  was  conjured 
To  man  you  thither.   Stand  not  on  replies, 
A  horse  is  saddled  for  you,  will  you  go  ? 
And  I  am  for  you  ;  if  you  will  stay,  why  so. 


1  And  be  made  a  cokes,]  i.e.,  a  fool,  a  gull. 
This  is  the  best  sense  which  I  can  make  out  of 
the  old  reading,  kooke. 

8  Bvt  first  FUplay  the  ghost,  I'll  call  him 
tut;}  This  grave  passage  Mr.  Maloue  verily 


believes  to  be  a  reflection  on  Shakspeare  !  So 
undoubtedly  is  the  "ghost  of  that  great  Satrapas 
in  an  unsavoury  sheet,"  p.  526 ;  the  ghost  of 
Andrea,  in  the  old  play  of  Jeronymo ;  and,  in 
short,  the  ghost  of  every  play  that  has  appeared 
since  the  days  of  Thespis, 
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Rack.  O  Angelo,  each  minute  is  a  day 
Till  my  Ferneze  come  ;  come,  we'll  away. 

[Exit. 
Ang.  Sweet  soul,  I  guess  thy  meaning 

by  thy  looks  ; 

At  Pont  Valerio  thou  thy  love  shalt  see, 
But  not  Ferneze. — Steward,  fare  you  well. 
You  wait  for  Rachel  too :  when  !  can  you 
tell?  [Exit  hastily. 

Re-enter  Jaques  with  his  hands  full  of 
money. 

Jaq.  O  in  what  golden  circle  have  I 

danced  ! 

Milan,  these  odorous  and  enflowered  fields 
Are  none  of  thine  ;  no,  here's  Elysium  ; 
Here  blessed  ghosts  do  walk  ;  this  is  the 

court 

And  glorious  palace  where  the  god  of  gold 
Shines  like  the  sun,  of  sparkling  majesty. 
O    [my]    fair-feathered,    my  red-breasted 

birds, 
Come  fly  with  me,    I'll  bring  you  to  a 

choir, 
Whose  consort  being  sweetened  with  your 

sound, 

The  music  will  be  fuller,  and  each  hour 
The  ears  shall  banquet  with  your  harmony. 

0  !  0 1  O  !  [Exit. 

Re-enter  Christophero. 

Chris.    At    the  old  priory    behind  St. 

Foy's, 

That  was  the  place  of  our  appointment, 
sure; 

1  hope  he  will  not  make  me  lose  my  gold 
And   mock    me  too ;    perhaps    they    are 

within ; 
I'll  knock. 
Jaq.  [within.]  O  lord  !    THE  CASE  is 

ALTERED. 

Chris.  Rachel !  Angelo !  Signior  Angelo ! 

Re-enter  Jaques. 

Jag.  Angels!  ay,  where?  mine  angels  ! 

where's  my  gold  ! 

Why,  Rachel !  O  thou  thievish  cannibal ! 
Thou  eat'st  my  flesh  in  stealing  of  my  gold. 
Chris.  What  gold? 
Jaq.  What  gold?    Rachel!    call  help, 

come  forth  ! 

I'll  rip  thine  entrails,  but  I'll  have  my  gold. 
Rachel !  why  com'st  thou  not  ?    I  am  un 
done. 

Ah  me,  she  speaks  not !  thou  hast  slain  my 
child.  [Exit. 


Chris.  What,  is  the  man  possest,  trow  ! 

this  is  strange  1 

Rachel,  I  see,  is  gone  with  Angelo. 
Well,  I  will  once  again  unto  the  priory, 
And  see  if  I  can  meet  them.  [Exit. 

Re-enter  Jaques. 

Jaq.  Tis  too  true, 
Thou  hast  made  away  my  child,  thou  hast 

my  gold  : 

O  what  hyena  called  me  out  of  doors  ? 
The  thief  is  gone,  my  gold's  gone,  Rachel's 

gone, 
All's  gone !  save  I  that  spend  my  cries  in 

vain ; 

But  I'll  hence  too,  and  die,  or  end  this  pain. 

[Exit. 

SCENE  II.—  The  Street  before  Count 
Ferneze's  House. 

Enter  Juniper  and  Onion  richly  dressed, 
and  drunk,  followed  by  Finio  and 
Valentine. 

Jun.  'Swounds,  let  me  go  ;  hey,  catso  ! 
catch  him  alive ;  I  call,  I  call,  boy ;  I 
come,  I  come,  sweetheart. 

Oni.  Page,  hold  my  rapier,  while  I  hold 
my  friend  here. 

Val.  O  here's  a  sweet  metamorphosis,  a 
couple  of  buzzards  turned  to  a  pair  of  pea 
cocks. 

Jun.  Signior  Onion,  lend  me  thy  boy  to 
unhang  my  rapier. 

Oni.  Signior  Juniper,  for  once  or  so  ; 
but  troth  is,  you  must  inveigle,  as  I  have 
done,  my  lord's  page  here,  a  poor  follower 
of  mine. 

Jun.  Hey  ho  !  your  page  then  shall  not 
be  superintendent  upon  me  ?  he  shall  not 
be  addicted?  he  shall  not  be  incident,  he 
shall  not  be  incident,  he  shall  not  be  inci 
dent,  shall  he?  [Hefoins  with  his  rapier. 

Fin.  O  sweet  Signior  Juniper. 

Jun.  'Sblood,  stand  away,  princox  !  do 
not  aggravate  my  joy. 

Val.  Nay,  good  Master  Onion. 

Oni.  Nay,  an  he  have  the  heart  to  draw 
my  blood,  let  him  come. 

Jun.  I'll  slice  you,  Onion  ;  I'll  slice 
you. 

Oni.  I'll  cleave  you,  Juniper. 

Val.  Why,  hold,  hold,  ho  !  what  do  you 
mean? 

Jun.  Let  him  come,  ingle ;  stand  by, 
boy,  his  alabaster  blade  cannot  fear  me. 

Fin.  Why  hear  you,   sweet  signior,   let 
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not  there  be  any  contention  between  my 
master  and  you  about  me  ;  if  you  want  a 
page,  sir,  I  can  help  you  to  a  proper 
stripling. 

Jun.  Canst  thou!  what  parentage,  what 
ancestry,  what  genealogy  is  he  ? 

Fin.  A  French  boy,  sir. 

Jun.  Has  he  his  French  linguist?  has 
he? 

Fin.  Ay,  sir. 

Jun.  Then  transport  him  ;  here's  a  cru- 
sado  for  thee. 

Oni.  You  will  not  imbezzle  my  servant 
with  your  benevolence,  will  you  ?  hold, 
boy,  there's  a  portmanteau  for  thee. 

Fin.  Lord,  sir ! 

Oni.  Do,  take  it,  boy  ;  it's  three  pounds 
ten  shillings,  a  portmanteau. 

Fin.  I  thank  your  lordship.  {Exit. 

Jun.  Sirrah  ningle,  thou  art  a  traveller, 
and  I  honour  thee.  I  prithee  discourse, 
cherish  thy  muse,  discourse. 

Vat.  Of  what,  sir? 

Jun.  Of  what  thou  wilt ;  'sblood,  hang 
sorrow. 

Oni.  Prithee,  Valentine,  assoil  me  one 
thing. 

Val.  Tis  pity  to  soil  you,  sir,  your  new 
apparel 

Oni.  Mass,  thou  say'st  true,  apparel 
makes  a  man  forget  himself. 

Jun.  Begin,  find  your  tongue,  ningle. 

Val.  Now  will  I  gull  these  ganders 
rarely.  Gentlemen,  having  in  my  peregri 
nation  through  Mesopotamia 

Jun.  Speak  legibly,  this  game's  gone 
without  the  great  mercy  of —  Here's  a 
fine  tragedy  indeed  1  there's  a  keisar  royal ! 
'slid,  nor  king  nor  keisar  shall 

Re-enter  Finio  with  Pacue,  Balthasar,  and 
Martino. 

Bal.  Where,  where,  Finio,  where  be 
they? 

Jun.  Go  to,  I'll  be  with  you  anon. 

Oni.  O  here's  the  page,  Signior  Juniper. 

Jun.  What  says  Monsieur  Onion,  boy? 

Fin.  What  say  you,  sir? 

Jun.  Tread  out,  boy. 

Fin.  Take  up,  you  mean,  sir. 

Jun.  Tread  out,  I  say ;  so  !  I  thank 
you,— is  this  the  boy? 

Pac.  Oui,  monsieur. 

Jun.  Who  gave  you  that  name  ? 

Pac.  Give  me  de  name,  vat  name? 

Oni.  He  thought  your  name  had  been 
We.  Young  gentleman,  you  must  do  more 
than  his  legs  can  do  for  him,  bear  with 
him,  sir. 


Jun.  Sirrah,  give  me  instance  of  your 
carriage  ;  you'll  serve  my  turn,  will  you? 

Pac.  Vat  turn  ?  upon  the  toe  ! 

Fin.  O  signior,  no. 

Jun.  Page,  will  you  follow  me?  I'll  give 
you  good  exhibition. 

Pac.  By  gar,  shall  not  alone  follow  you, 
but  shall  lead  you  too. 

Oni.  Plaguy  boy !  he  soothes  his  humour ; 
hese  French  villains  have  pocky  wits. 

Jun.  Here,  disarm  me,  takemysemitary. 

Val.  O  rare !  this  would  be  a  rare  man, 
an  he  had  a  little  travel.— Balthasar,  Mar 
ino,  put  off  your  shoes,  and  bid  him  cobble 
hem. 

Jun.  Friends,  friends,  but  pardon  me 
for  fellows,  no  more  in  occupation,  no 
more  in  corporation  ;  'tis  so,  pardon  me  ; 
the  case  is  altered  ;  this  is  law,  but  I'll 
stand  to  nothing. 

Pac.  Fait,  so  me  tink. 

Jun.  Well,  then  God  save  the  duke's 
majesty ;  is  this  any  harm  now  ?  speak,  is 
:his  any  harm  now  ? 

Oni.  No,  nor  good  neither,  'sblood ! — 

Jun.  Do  you  laugh  at  me,  do  you  laugh 
at  me,  do  you  laugh  at  me  ? 

Val.  Ay,  sir,  we  do. 

Jun.  You  do  indeed? 


Val.  Ay,  indeed,  sir. 
Jun.  Tis  sufficient : 


,   carry    my 

{Exit. 


purse  ;  dog  me. 

Oni.  Gentlemen,  leave  him  not !  you  see 
in  what  case  he  is  ;  he  is  not  in  adversity, 
his  purse  is  full  of  money ;  leave  him  not. 
{Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.— The  open  Country. 
Enter  Angelo  with  Rachel. 

Ang.  Nay,  gentle  Rachel ! 
Rach.  Away  I  forbear,  ungentle  Angelo ! 
Touch  not  my  body  with  those  impious 

hands, 
That,  like  hot  irons,  sear  my  trembling 

heart, 
And  make  it  hiss  at  your  disloyalty. 

Enter  Paulo  Ferneze  and  Chamont  at  a 

distance. 
Was    this    your    drift,   to    use    Ferneze's 

name? 

Was  he  your  fittest  stale?1      O  vile  dis 
honour  1 


i  Was  he  your  fittest  stale  f]  i.e.,  decoy  or 
cover  :  alluding  to  the  stalking  hors«,  behind 
which  sportsmen  approach  their  game  unper- 
ceived. 


THE  CASE  IS  ALTERED. 


[ACT  v. 


Pau.  Stay,  noble  sir. 

[Holding  back  Chamont. 
Ang.  'Sblood,  now  like  a  puppet  do  you 

talk  now! 
Dishonour t  what  dishonour?  come,  come, 

fool; 
Nay,  then  I  see  you  are  peevish,    'Sheart, 

dishonour ! 

To  have  you  to  a  priest,  and  marry  you, 
And  put  you  in  an  honourable  state. 
Rack.   To  marry  me  !  O  heaven  !  can 

it  be 
That  men  should  live  with  such  unfeeling 

souls, 

Without  or  touch  or  conscience  of  religion  ? 
Or  that  their  warping  appetites  should  spoil 
Those  honoured  forms  that  the  true  seal 

of  friendship 
Had  set  upon  their  faces. 

Ang.  Do  you  hear  ? 
What  needs  all  this?  say,  will  you  have  me, 

or  no  ? 
Rack.  I'll  have  you  gone,  and  leave  me, 

if  you  would. 
Ang.  Leave  you  !  I  was  accurst  to  bring 

you  hither, 

And  make  so  fair  an  offer  to  a  fool. 
A  pox  upon  you,  why  should  you  be  coy, 
What  good  thing  have  you  in  you  to  be 

proud  of? 
Are    you    any    other    than    a   beggar's 

daughter  ? — 
Because  you  have  beauty !— O  god's  light ! 

a  blast  ! 

Pau.  Ay,  Angelo  ! 
A  tig.  You  scornful  baggage, 
I  loved  tbee  not  so  much  but  now  I  hate 

the**. 
Rack.   Upon  my  knees,1  you  heavenly 

powers,  I  thank  you. 

That  thus  have  tamed  his  wild  affections. 
Ang.  This  will  not  do,   I  must  to  her 
again.  [Aside. 

O  that  thou  saw'st  my  heart,  or  didst  be 
hold 

The  place  from  whence  that  scalding  sigh 
evented  ! 

Rachel,  by  Jesu,  I  love  thee  as  my  soul, 

Rachel,  sweet  Rachel ! 


Rack.  What,  again  returned 
Unto  this  violent  passion  ! 

Ang.  Do  but  hear  me  ; 
By  heaven  I  love  you,  Rachel. 

Rack.  Pray  forbear. 
O  that  my  Lord  Ferneze  were  but  here  ! 

Ang.  'Sblood  !  an  he  were,  what  would 
he  do? 

Pau.  [Rushes  forward.}  This  would  he 
do,  base  villain.  [Flings  him  off. 

Rack.  My  dear  lord  I 

[Runs  into  his  arms. 

Pau.   Thou  monster,  even  the  soul  of 

treachery  ! 

O  what  dishonoured  title  of  reproach 
May  my  tongue  spit  in  thy  deserved  face  ! 
Methinks  my  very  presence  should  invert 
The  steeled  organs  of  those  traitorous  eyes, 
To  take    into    thy   heart,   and   pierce   it 

through. 
Turn'st  thou  them  on  the  ground  ?  wretch, 

dig  a  grave 
With    their   sharp   points,    to   hide    thy 

abhorred  head. — 

Sweet  love,  thy  wrongs  have  been  too  vio 
lent 

Since  my  departure  from  thee,  I  perceive  ; 
But  now  true  comfort  shall  again  appear, 
And,  like  an  armed  angel,  guard  thee  safe 
From  all  the  assaults  of  covered  villainy. 
Come,  monsieur,  let  us  go,  and  leave  this 

wretch 
To  his  despair. 

Ang.  My  noble  Ferneze ! 

Pau.  What,  canst  thou  speak  to  me,  and 

not  thy  tongue, 

Forced  with  the  torment  of  thy  guilty  soul. 
Break  that  infected  circle  of  thy  mouth, 
Like  the  rude  clapper  of  a  crazed  bell ! 
I,  [I]  that  in  thy  bosom  lodged  my  soul, 
With  all  her  train  of  secrets,  thinking  them 
To  be  as  safe  and  richly  entertained 
As  in  a  prince's  court  or  tower  of  strength: 
And  thou  to  prove  a  traitor  to  my  trust, 
And  basely  to  expose  it !  O  this  world ! 

Ang.  My  honourable  lord. 

Pau.  The  very  owl, 

Whom  other  birds  do  stare  and  wonder  at, 
Shall  hoot  at  thee;  and  snakes,  in  every  bush. 
Shall  deaf  thine  ears  with  their 


1  Upon  my  knee*.  &c]  Tbo  character  of 
Rachel  is  exquisitely  drawn  :  she  is  gentle  and 
modest,  yet  steady,  faithful,  and  affectionate. 
Nothing  less  than  this  was  requisite  to  justify 
the  number  of  her  admirers,  Onion,  Chri-,to- 
phero,  Angelo,  Paulo,  and  the  count  his  father, 
all,  in  short,  who  see  her,  solicit  her  lore.  Jon- 
son  derived  no  assistance  from  Plautus  in  this 
part  of  his  plot;  for  the  young  lady  who  corre 


sponds  to  Rachel  is  not  seen  at  all,  nor  indeed 
heard,  except  on  one  pressing  occasion,  when 
she  utters  a  scream  behind  the  scenes.  One 
oretty  trait  of  her  is,  however,  given  by  the 

"  En  mihi  cotittit 
Auttta*  aut  9in»t  out  alii  tie  stmftt  s ufipli* 

cat: 
Dat  mihi coronas"  frt- 
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Cha.  Nay,  good  my  lord, 
Give  end  unto  your  passions. 

Ang.   You  shall 
I  will  redeem  your  lost  opinion. 

A'tich.  My  lord,  believe  him. 

Cha.  Come,  be  satisfied  : 
Sweet  lord,  you  know  our  haste  ;  Ut  us  to 

horse, 

The  time  for  my  engaged  return  is  past. 
Be  friends  again,  take  him  along  with  you. 

Pau.    Come,   Angclo,   hereafter    prove 
more  true.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.—  A  Room  in  Count  Ferneze's 
House. 

Enter  Count  Ferneze,  Maximilian,  and 
Francisco. 

Count  F.    Tut,    Maximilian,    for    your 

honoured  self 
I  am  persuaded  ;  but  no  words  shall  turn 

!i;e  of  purposed  vengeance  on  that 
wretch. 
Come,  bring  him  forth  to  execution.— 

Enter  Servants  with  Camillo  bound. 
I'll  hang  him  for   my  son,  he  shall  not 

Had  he  a  hundred   lives.— Tell  me,  vile 

slave, 
Think'st  thou  I  love  my  son?  \%  he  my 

Is  he  my  blood,  my  life  ?  and  shall  all  these 
Be  tortured  for  thy  sake,  and  notrevenged?— 
Truss  up  the  villain. 

Max.  My  lord,  there  is  no  law  to  confirm 
this  action  :  'tis  dishonourable 

/ /''.   Dishonourable,  Maximilian  I 
It  is  dishonourable  in  Chamont : 
The  day  of  his  prefixed  return  is  past, 
And  he  shall  pay  for  it. 

*.  My  lord,  my  Ion  I, 
Use  your  extremes!  vengeance ;  111  be  glad 
To  suffer  ten  times  more  for  such  a  friend. 
Count  P.   O  resolute  and  peremptory 

wretch  ! 
Fran.  My  honoured  lord,  let  us  entreat 

a  word. 
Count  P.  I'll  hear  no  more ;  I  say  he 

shall  not  live ; 

Myself  will  do  it.  Stay,  what  form  is  Has 
Stands  betwixt  him  and  me,  and  holds  my 

hand  ? 

What  miracle  is  this?  'tis  my  own  fancy 
Carves  this  impression   in    me ;   my  soft 

That  ever  hath  retained  such  foolish  pity 
Of  the  most  abject  creature's  misery, 


That  it  abhors  it.    What  a  child  am  I 
To  have  a  child?  ah  me  !  my  son,  my  son  I 
[  Weeps,  and  walks  aside. 

Enter  Christophero. 

Chris.  O  my  dear  love,  what  is  become 

of  thee  ? 
What  unjust  absence  layest  thou  on  my 

breast, 
Like  weights  of  lead,  when  sword*  art  at 

my  back, 
That  run  me  thorough  with  thy  unkind 

flight  1 

My  gentle  disposition  waxelh  wild  ; 
shall  run  frantic,     O  my  love,  my  love  I 

Enter  Jaques. 
Jaq.  My  gold,  my  gold,  my  life,  my 

soul,  my  heaven  1 

What  is  become  of  thce?  see,  I'll  impart 
My  miserable  loss  to  my  good  lord.— 
Let  me  have  search,  my  lord,  my  gold 

is  gone. 
Count  F.  My  son,  Christophero,  think'st 

thou  it  possible 

I  ever  shall  behold  his  face  again  ? 
Chris.  O  father,  where's  my  love  ?  were 

you  so  careless 

To  let  an  unthrift  steal  away  your  child? 
Jaq.   I  know  your  lordship  may  find  out 

my  gold. 
For  God's  sake  pity  me;   justice,    sweet 

lord! 
Count  P.  Now  they  have  young  Cha 

mont,  Christophero, 
Surely  they  never  will  restore  my  son. 
Chris.    Who  would  have  thought  you 

could  have  been  so  careless, 
To  lose  your  only  daughter? 

Jaq.  Who  would  think 
That  looking  to  my  gold  with  such  hare'i 

eyes, 

That  ever  open,  ay,  even  when  they  slew, 
I  thus   should   lose  my  gold  !   my  noble 

lord, 

What  says  your  lordship  ? 
Count  F.  O  my  son,  my  son  I 
CkHs.  My  dearest  Rn< 
Jaq.  My  most  honey  gold  ! 
Count  F.   Hear  :  era, 


Chris.  Nay,  hear  me,  . 

Jaq.  Hear  me,  most  honoured  lord. 

Max.  What  rule  to  here? 

Count  P.    O  God,  that   we  should  let 

(  Inimont  eicnpe  ! 
Chris.    Ay,  and    th  it    Rachel,   such  a 

virtwMtf  m*M» 
Should  be  thus  stolen  away  ! 
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Jaq,  And  that  my  gold, 
Being  so  hid  in    earth,   should  be  found 
out! 

Max.  O  confusion  of  languages,  and  yet 
no  tower  of  Babel ! 

Enter  Aurelia  and  Phcenixella. 

Fran.  Ladies,  beshrew  me,  if  you  come 

not  fit 
To  make  a  jangling  consort;    will   you 

laugh 
To  see  three  constant  passions  ? 

Max.  Stand  by,  I  will  urge  them.— 
Sweet  count,  will  you  be  comforted  ? 

Count  F.  It  cannot  be 
But  he  is  handled  the  most  cruelly 
That  ever  any  noble  prisoner  was. 
Max.  Steward,  go  cheer  my  lord. 
Chris.  Well,  if  Rachel  took  her  flight 

willingly 

Max.  Sirrah,   speak  you  touching  your 

daughter's  flight. 
Jaq.    O  that  I  could  so  soon  forget  to 

know 
The  thief  again  that  had  my  gold,  my 

gold! 

Max.  Is  not  this  pure  ? 
Count  F.  O  thou  base  wretch,  I'll  drag 

thee  through  the  streets  ; 
And  as  a  monster  make  thee  wondered 

at 

Enter  Balthasar. 
How  now  ? 

[Balthasar  whispers  with  him. 
Phaen.   Sweet  gentleman,   how  too  un 
worthily 

Art  thou  thus  tortured  !— Brave  Maximi 
lian, 
Pity  the    poor    youth,    and  appease    my 

father. 
Count  F.  How  !  my  son  returned  !    O 

Maximilian, 

Francisco,  daughters  !  bid  him  enter  here. 
Dost  thou  not  mock  me  ? — 

Enter  Paulo  Ferneze,  Rachel,  Chamont, 
and  Angelo. 

O,  my  dear  Paulo,  welcome. 
Max.  My  Lord  Chamont  I 
Cha.  My  Gasper  1 
Chris.  Rachel! 

Jaq.  My  gold,  Rachel,  my  gold  ! 
Count  F.  Somebody  bid  the  beggar  cease 

his  noise. 
Chris.    O  Signior   Angelo,   would   you 

deceive 
Your   honest   friend    that  simply  trusted 

you>— 


Well,    Rachel,    I   am  glad   thou  art  here 

again. 

Ang.  I'  faith,  she  is  not  for  you,  steward. 
Jag.  I  beseech  you,  madam,  urge  your 

father. 

Phoen.  I  will  anon  ;  good  Jaques  be  con 
tent. 
Aur.  Now  God  a  mercy  Fortune,  and 

sweet  Venus, 

Let  Cupid  do  his  part,  and  all  is  well. 
Phoen.  Methinks  my  heart's  in  heaven 

with  this  comfort. 

Cha.  Is  this  the  true  Italian  courtesy? 
Ferneze,  were  you  tortured  thus  in  France? 

By  my  soul's  safety 

Count  F.  My  most  noble  lord, 

[Kneels. 
I  do  beseech  your  lordship. 

Cha.  Honoured  count,         [Raises  him. 
Wrong  not  your  age  with  flexure  of  a  knee, 
I  do  impute  it  to  those  cares  and  griefs 
That  did  torment  you  in  your  absent  son. 
Count  F.    O   worthy  gentlemen,    I  am 

ashamed 

That  my  extreme  affection  to  my  son 
Should  give  my  honour  so  uncured  a  maim; 

But  my  first  son  being  in  Vicenza  lost 

Cha.  How  !  in  Vicenza  !  lost  you  a  son 

there  ? 
About  what  time,  my  lord  ? 

Count  F.  O,  the  same  night 
Wherein  your  noble  father  took  the  town. 
Cha.  How  long's  that  since,  my  lord,  can 

you  remember  ? 
Count  F.  'Tis  now  well  nigh  upon  the 

twentieth  year. 

Cha.  And  how  old  was  he  then  ? 
Count  F.  I  cannot  tell  ; 
Between  the  years  of  three  and  four,  I 

take  it. 
Cha.    Had  he  no  special   note  in  his 

attire, 

Or  otherwise,  that  you  can  call  to  mind  ? 
Count  F.  I  cannot  well  remember  his 

attire ; 

But  I  have  often  heard  his  mother  say 
He  had  about  his  neck  a  tablet, 
Given  to  him  by  the  Emperor  Sigismund, 
His  godfather,  with  this  inscription, 
Under  the  figure  of  a  silver  globe, 
In  minima  mundus. 

Cha.  How  did  you  call 
Your  son,  my  lord  ? 

Count  F.  Camillo,  Lord  Chamont. 
Cha.    Then  no   more  my  Gasper,    but 

Camillo, 

Take  notice  of  your  father. — Gentlemen, 
Stand  not  amazed  ;  here  is  a  tablet, 
With  that  inscription,  found  about  his  neck, 
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That  night  and  in  Vicenza,  by  my  father, 
Who,  being  ignorant  what  name  he  had, 
Christened  him  Gasper  ;  nor  did  I  reveal 
This  secret  till  this  hour  to  any  man. 
Count  F.  O  happy  revelation  !    O  blest 
hour ! 

0  my  Camillo  ! 

Phatn.  O  strange  !  my  brother  I 

Fran.  Maximilian, 
Behold  how  the  abundance  of  his  joy 
Drowns  him  in  tears  of  gladness. 

Count  F.  O,  my  boy, 
Forgive  thy  father's  late  austerity. 

Max.  My  lord,  I  delivered  as  much  be 
fore,  but  your  honour  would  not  be  per 
suaded  ;  I  will  hereafter  give  more  obser 
vance  to  my  visions  ;  I  dreamt  of  this. 

Jaq.  I  can  be  still  no  longer ;  my  good 

lord, 

Do  a  poor  man  some  grace  'mongst  all 
your  joys. 

Count    F.    Why,    what's    the    matter, 
Jaques  ? 

Jaq.  I  am  robbed  ; 

1  am  undone,  my  lord ;  robbed  and  un 

done. 

A  heap  of  thirty  thousand  golden  crowns 
Stolen  from  me  in  one  minute,  and  I  fear 
By  her  confederacy  that  calls  me  father  ; 
But  she  is  none  of  mine,  therefore,  sweet 

lord, 

Let  her  be  tortured  to  confess  the  truth. 
Max.  More  wonders  yet. 
Count  F.  How,  Jaques  1  is  not  Rachel 

then  thy  daughter  ? 
Jaq.   No,  I  disclaim  in  her ;  I  spit  at 

her: 

She  is  a  harlot,  and  her  customers 
Your  son,  this  gallant,  and  your  steward 

here, 

Have  all  been  partners  with  her  in  my  spoil ; 
No  less  than  thirty  thousand. 

Count  F.  Jaques,  Jaques, 
This  is  impossible ;  how  shouldst  thou  come 
To  the  possession  of  so  huge  a  heap, 
Being  always  a  known  beggar  ? 

Jaq.  Out,  alas  ! 
T   have    betrayed    myself  with    my  own 

tongue  ; 

The  case  is  altered.  [Going. 

Count  F.  Some  one  stay  him  here. 
Max.  What,  means  he  to  depart? — Count 
Ferneze,   upon  my  soul  this  beggar  is  a 
counterfeit.     Urge  him.— Didst  thou  lose 
gold? 

Jaq.  O  no,  I  lost  no  gold. 
Max.  Said  I  not  true  ? 
Count  F.    How  !    didst   thou  first  lose 
thirty  thousand  crowns, 


And  now  no  gold  ?  was  Rachel  first  thy 

child, 

And  is  she  now  no  daughter?  Sirrah  Jaques, 
You  know  how  far  our  Milan  laws  extend 
punishment  of  liars. 
q.  Ay,  my  lord.— 

t  shall  I  do?  I  have  no  starting-holes. 
[Aside. 
Monsieur  Chamont,  stand  you  my  honoured 

lord. 

Cha.  For  what,  old  man? 
Jaq.  Ill-gotten  goods  ne'er  thrive ; 
I  played  the  thief,  and  now  am  robbed  my 
self. 

I  am  not  what  I  seem,  Jaques  de  Prie, 
Nor  was  I  born  a  beggar  as  I  am  ; 
But    some    time   steward    to  your  noble 

father. 

Cha.  What,  Melun ! 
That  robbed  my  father's  treasure,  stole  my 

sister? 
Jaq.  Ay,  ay ;   that  treasure's  lost,  but 

Your   beauteous   sister,   here  survives   in 
Rachel ; 

And  therefore  on  my  knees 

Max.  Stay,  Jaques,  stay  ; 
The  case  still  alters. 

Count  F.  Fair  Rachel  sister  to  the  Lord 

Chamont ! 
Ang.  Steward,  your  cake  is  dough  as 

well  as  mine. 
Pau.  I  see  that  honour's  flames  cannot 

be  hid, 
o  more  than  lightning  in  the  blackest 

cloud. 

Max.  Then,  sirrah,  it  is  true  you  have 
ost  this  gold  ? 
Jaq.  Ay,  worthy  signior,  thirty  thousand 

crowns. 

Count  F.  Mass,  who  was  it  told  me  that 
a  couple  of  my  men  were  become  gallants 
f  late  ? 

Fran.  Marry,  'twas  I,  my  lord  ;  my  man 
old  me. 

Enter  Onion  and  Juniper  dressed  as  before. 

Max.  How  now  !  what  pageant  is  this  ? 

Jun.  Come,  Signior  Onion,  let's  not  be 
ashamed  to  appear;  keep  state,  look  not 
ambiguous  now. 

Oni.  Not  I,  while  I  am  in  this  suit. 

Jun.  Lordh'ngs,  equivalence  to  you  all. 

Oni.  We  thought  good  to  he  so  good  as 
see  you,  gentlemen. 

Max.  What,  Monsieur  Onion  ! 

Oni.  How  dost  thou,  good  captain  ? 

Count  F.  What,  are  my  hinds  turned 
gentlemen  ? 
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THE  CASE  IS  ALTERED. 


[ACT  v. 


Oni,  Hinds,  sir  !  'sblood,  an  that  word 
will  bear  an  action,  it  shall  cost  us  a  thou 
sand  pound  apiece  but  we'll  be  revenged. 

Jun.  Wilt  thou  sell  thy  lordship,  count  ? 

Count  F.  What  1  peasants  purchase  lord 
ships  ? 

Jun.  Is  that  any  novels,  sir  ? 

Max.  O  transmutation  of  elements  !  it 
is  certified  you  had  pages. 

Jun.  Ay,  sir ;  but  it  is  known  they 
proved  ridiculous,  they  did  pilfer,  they  did 
purloin,  they  did  procrastinate  our  purses  ; 
for  the  which  wasting  of  our  stock,  we  have 
put  them  to  the  stocks. 

Count  F.  And  thither  shall  you  two  pre 
sently. 

These  be  the  villains  that  stole  Jaques'  gold; 
Away  with  them,  and  set  them  with  their 
men. 

Max.  Onion,  you  will  now  be  peeled. 

Fran.  The  case  is  altered  now. 

Oni.  Good  my  lord,  good  my  lord  ! — 

Jun.  Away,  scoundrel !  dost  thou  fear  a 
little  elocution  ?  shall  we  be  confiscate  now  ? 
shall  we  droop  now  ?  shall  we  be  now  in 
helogabolus  ? 

Oni.  Peace,  peace,  leave  thy  gabbling. 

Count  F.  Away,  away  with  them  ;  what's 
this  they  prate  ? 

{Exeunt  Servants  with  Jun.  and 

Onion. 

Keep  the  knaves  sure,  strict  inquisition 
Shall  presently  be  made  for  Jaques'  gold, 
To  be  disposed  at  pleasure  of  Chamont. 

Cha.  She  is  your  own,  Lord  Paulo,  if 

your  father 
Give  his  consent. 

Ang.  How  now,  Christopher© !  The  case 
is  altered. 


*  There  is  a  considerable  degree  of  ingenuity 
in  the  construction  of  this  lively  comedy.  The 
author  probably  found  the  plot  of  the  A  ulnlaria. 
too  simple  for  his  purpose,  and  the  dexterity  with 
which  he  contrived  to  interweave  that  of  the 
Captim  with  it,  so  as  to  form  a  consistent  whole, 
is  very  worthy  of  praise.  To  say  that  the  cha 
racters  are  strongly  conceived,  and  correctly 
sustained,  is  to  say  little  more  than  that  they 
came  from  Jonson.  Juniper  perhaps  was  new  to 
the  stage,  and  we  know  him  to  have  been  ex 
ceedingly  popular,  as  was  probably  Pacue,  whose 


(«)  Thus  Pacue  :  "  Uttera  vata,"  &c.  and  thus 
his  ingenious  follower,  "  In  mya  morninga  devo- 
tiona  I  ascended  thea  hiahillaof  Bagdat,"  &c. — 
Letters  of  Literature,  p.  255.  Mr.  Pinkerton 
has  concealed  his  obligations  to  The  Case  is 
Altered:  this,  however,  is  so  common  a  circum- 


Chris.  With  you  as  well  as  me ;  I  am 

content,  sir. 

Count  F.  With  all  my  heart ;  and  in  ex 
change  of  her, 

If  with  your  fair  acceptance  it  may  stand, 
I  tender  my  Aurelia  to  your  love. 

Cha.  I  take  her  from  your  lordship  with 

all  thanks, 
And  bless  the  hour  wherein  1  was  made 

prisoner, 

For  the  fruition  of  this  present  fortune, 
So  full  of  happy  and  unlooked-for  joys. — 
Melun,  I  pardon  thee  ;  and  for  the  trea 
sure, 

Recover  it,  and  hold  it  as  thine  own  : 
It  is  enough  for  me  to  see  my  sister 
Live  in  the  circle  of  Ferneze's  arms, 
My  friend,  the  son  of  such  a  noble  father  ; 
And  my  unworthy  self  rapt  above  all, 
By  being  the  lord  to  so  divine  a  dame. 

Max.  Well,  I  will  now  swear  the  CASE 
is  ALTERED.  —  Lady,  fare  you  well  ;  I 
will  subdue  my  affections. — Madam,  as  for 
you,  you  are  a  profest  virgin,  and  I  will  be 
silent. — My  honourable  Lord  Ferneze,  it 
shall  become  you  at  this  time  not  to  be 
frugal,  but  bounteous  and  open-handed  ; 
your  fortune  hath  been  so  to  you. — Lord 
Chamont,  you  are  now  no  stranger  ;  you 
must  be  welcome ;  you  have  a  fair, 
amiable,  and  splendid  lady  : — but,  Signior 
Paulo,  Signior  Camillo,  I  know  you  valiant, 
be  loving, — Lady,  I  must  be  better  known 
to  you.— Signiors,  for  you  I  pass  you  not, 
though  I  let  you  pass  ;  for  in  truth  I  pass 
not  of  you. — Lovers  to  your  nuptials,  lord- 
ings  to  your  dances.  March  fair  all,  for  a 
fair  March  is  worth  a  kings  ransom. J 

\_Exeunt. 


ludicrous  attempts  upon  the  English  language 
have  been  adopted  by  Mr.  Pinkerton  as  material 
improvements  of  its  sense  and  sound(«).  The 
poetical  part  of  this  drama  has  an  air  of  lightness 
and  elegance  which  is  not  always  discernible  in 
Jonson's  more  celebrated  works.  It  is  true  that 
he  here  "dallies"  with  his  subject,  which  par 
takes  of  the  nature  of  farce  ;  but  it  is  to  be  re 
gretted  that  he  did  not  rather  labour  to  perfect 
his  early  style  than  to  exchange  it  altogether  for 
that  more  severe  and  masculine  mode  oi  compo 
sition  which  he  subsequently  adopted. 


stance  that  I  should  have  passed  it  over  had  he 
not  ungratefully  sought  to  take  away  the  very 
possibility  of  detection,  by  hinting  to  his  friends 
that  it  would  be  expedient  "  to  dedicate,  not 
only  the  present  comedy,  but  all  the  works  of 
Ben  Jonson  to  Cloaca  !"  Ibid.  p.  303. 


ENTERTAINMENTS. 

Part  of  King   James's   Entertainment  in 
Passing  to  his  Coronation.1 

Quando  magis  digttos  licuit  sfectare  triumphos  t—  Mart. 


PART  OF  KING  JAMES'S  ENTERTAINMENT  IN  PASSING  TO  HIS  CORONATION.]     So 
runs  the  title  of  the  folio,  1616,  that  of  the  4to,  1604,  had  this  additional  matter- 
Through  the  City  of  London,  on  Thursday  the  151*1  of  March,  1603.     So  much  as 
was  presented  in  the  first  and  last  of  their  triumphal  arches." 

James  had  lingered  on  his  journey,  "  banqueting  and  feasting  by  the  way,"  as  Wilson 
says,  but  chiefly  hunting,  in  which  he  took  great  delight  ;  the  plague  too  intervened, 
and  a  journey  to  the  north,  which  he  made  to  receive  his  queen  and  son  so  that  nearly 
twelve  months  elapsed  from  the  period  of  Elizabeth's  death  to  his  public  entry  from  the 
Tower.  Happily  James  was  patient  of  these  pageants,  which  were  somewhat  new  to 
him,  and  had  besides  sufficient  literature  in  them  to  interest  his  scholarship  •  yet  it  may 
be  wondered  how  he  held  out  to  Whitehall. 

Wilson  accounts  for  it  somewhat  uncharitably,  according  to  his  custom  :  "  The  city 
and  suburbs,"  he  says,  "were  one  great  pageant;  yet  the  king  endured  this  day's  brunt 
with  patience,  being  assured  he  should  never  have  such  another."— Life  of  King 
James,  p.  12. 


AT  FEN-CHURCH. 

The  scene  presented  itself  in  a  sqi=  re  and 
flat  upright,2  like  to  the  side  of  a  c  y:  the 
top  thereof,  above  the  vent  ana  cre.t, 
adorned  with  houses,  towers,  and  st  epl:s, 
set  off  in  prospective.  Upon  the  baule- 


ments  in  a  great  capital  letter  was  in 
scribed, 

LONDINIUM: 

according  to  Tacitus,  Annal.  lib.  14.  At 
Suetonius  mird  constantly  medios  inter 
hostels  Londinium  perrexit,  cognomento 


1  Part  of  King  James's  Entertain 
ment,  &c.\  This  Entertainment  was  exhi 
bited  at  the  expense  of  the  City  of  London  :  our 
poet  was  the  inventor  of  the  first  and  last 
pageants  only  ;  the  intermediate  ones,  which 
were  three  in  number,  were  devised  by  Decker, 
who  was  an  associate  with  Jonson  upon  this 
occasion.  He  published  his  own  work  m  a  book 
called  77/(?  magnificent  Entertainment  given 


Tower  through  his  honourable  City  and 
Chamber  of  Lonaon,  being  the  \$th  of  March  t 
1603.  Lond.  4to,  1604.— WHAL. 


*  The  sctne  Presented  itself  in  a  square  and 
flat  upright.]  Decker  gives  a  more  particular 
description  of  this  :  "  It  was  an  upright  flat 
sqttare,  for  it  contained  fifty  foot  in  the  perpen 
dicular,  and  fifty  foot  in  the  ground  line ;  the 
upper  roof  thereof,  one  (perhaps  on]  distinct 
grices,  bore  up  the  true  models  of  all  the 
notable  houses,  turrets,  and  steeples  within  the 
city.  The  gate  under  which  his  majesty  did 
pass  was  12  foot  wide,  and  18  foot  high,  a 
postern  likewise,  at  one  side  of  it,  being  4  foot 
wide,  and  8  foot  in  heighth  :  on  either  side  «f  the 
gate  stood  a  great  French  terra  of  stone,  advanced 
Upon  wooden  pedestals ;  two  half  pilasters  of 
rustic  standing  over  their  heads. "— WHAI* 
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quidem  Colonies  non  insigne,  sed  copiA 
negotiatorum,  et  commeatu  maxime  celebre. 
Beneath  that,  in  a  less  and  different  cha 
racter,  was  written 

CAMERA  REGIA, 

which  title  immediately  after  the  Norman 
conquest  it  began  to  have  (Camd.  Brit. 
374),  and  by  the  indulgence  of  succeeding 
princes,  hath  been  hitherto  continued.  In 
the  frieze  over  the  gate  it  seemeth  to  speak 
this  verse : 

PAR  DOMUS  HMC  COSLO, 
SED  MINOR  EST  DOMINO, 

taken  out  of  Martial  (lib.  8,  epig.  36),  and 
implying,  that  though  this  city  (for  the  state 
and  magnificence)  might  (by  hyperbole)  be 
said  to  touch  the  stars,  and  reach  up  to 
heaven,  yet  was  it  far  inferior  to  the  master 
thereof,  who  was  his  majesty  ;  and  in  that 
respect  unworthy  to  receive  him.  The 
highest  person  advanced  therein  was 

MONARCHIA  BRITANNICA; 

and  fitly ;  applying  to  the  above-mentioned 
title  of  the  city,  THE  KING'S  CHAMBER, 
and  therefore  here  placed  as  in  the  proper 
seat  of  the  empire  :  for  so  the  glory  and 
light  of  our  kingdom,  M.  Camden  (Brit. 
3,  7),  speaking  of  London,  saith,  she  is 
totius  BritannicB  epitome,  Britannicique 
imperil  secies,  regumque  Anglice  camera, 
tantum  inter  omneis  eminet,  quantum  (ut 
ait  ille]  inter  viburna  cupressus.  She  was 
a  woman,  richly  attired  in  cloth  of  gold 
and  tissue  ;  a  rich  mantle  ;  over  her  state 
two  crowns  hanging,  with  pensile  shields 
thorough  them  ;  the  one  limned  with  the 
particular  coat  of  England,  the  other  of 
Scotland.  On  either  side  also  a  crown, 
with  the  like  scutcheons,  and  peculiar  coats 
of  France  and  Ireland.  In  her  hand  she 
holds  a  sceptre  ;  on  her  head  a  fillet  of 
gold,  interwoven  with  palm  and  laurel ; 
her  hair  bound  into  four  several  points, 
descending  from  her  crowns  ;  and  in  her 
lap  a  little  globe,  inscribed  upon 

ORBIS  BRITANNICUS, 
and  beneath  the  word 

DIVISUS  AB  OR  BE; 


to  shew  that  this  empire  is  a  world  divided 
from  the  world ;  and  alluding  to  that  ol 
Claudian,  De  Mallii  Theodor.  cons,  pant- 
gyr. 

Et  nostro  diducta  Britannia  mundo  ; 
and  Virgil : 

Etpenitus  toto  divtsos  orbe  Britannos.* 

The  wreath  denotes  victory  and  happi 
ness  ;  the  sceptre  and  crowns  sovereignty ; 
the  shields  the  precedency  of  the  countries, 
and  their  distinctions.  At  her  feet  was 
set 

THEOSOPHIA, 

or  Divine  Wisdom,  all  in  white,  a  blue 
mantle  seeded  with  stars,  a  crown  of  stars 
on  her  head.  Her  garments  figured  truth, 
innocence,  and  clearness.  She  was  always 
looking  up  ;  in  her  one  hand  she  sustained 
a  dove,  in  the  other  a  serpent :  the  last  to 
shew  her  subtilty,  the  first  her  simplicity  : 
alluding  to  the  text  of  Scripture,  t  Estote 
ergo  prudentes  sicut  serpentes,  et  simplices 
sicut  columbcs.  Her  word, 

PER  ME  REGES  REGNANT,\ 

intimating,  how  by  her  all  kings  do  govern, 
and  that  she  is  the  foundation  and  strength 
of  kingdoms  :  to  which  end  she  was  here 
placed  upon  a  cube,  at  the  foot  of  the  mo 
narchy,  as  her  base  and  stay.  Directly  be 
neath  her  stood 

GENIUS  URBIS,| 

a  person  attired  rich,  reverend,  and  antique: 
his  hair  long  and  white,  crowned  with  a 
wreath  of  plane-tree,  which  issaid  to  be  arbor 
gen la  Us ;  his  mantle  of  purple,  and  bus 
kins  of  that  colour  :  he  held  in  one  hand  a 
goblet,  in  the  other  a  branch  full  of  little 
twigs,  to  signify  increase  and  indulgence. 
His  word, 

HIS  ARM  IS; 

pointing  to  the  two  that  supported  him, 
whereof  the  one  on  the  right  hand  was 

BOULEUTES, 

figuring  the  council  of  the  city,  and  was 
suited  in  black  and  purple  ;  a  wreath  of 
oak||  upon  his  head  ;  sustaining,  for  his  en- 


*  Eclog.  i.  t  Matt.  x.  1 6. 

t  Prov.  viii.  15. 

t  Antiqui  geniuin    omnium  gignendarum 

rtrum    existimarunt  deum :    et    tarn    urbib. 

itam  hominib.  vel  ceetens  rebus  natum.     LiL 


Gr.  Gyr.  in  Synt.  Deor.  15,  and  Rosin.  Antiq. 
Ro.  1.  2,  c.  14. 

||  Civica  corona  fit  ifronde  querna ,  (jHo-niam 
cibus  vtctusaue  antiquissimus  yuenens  capi 
solituf  sit.  Ros.  lib.  10,  cap.  27. 


KING'S  ENTERTAINMENT. 
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signs,  on  his  left  arm  a  scarlet  robe,  and  in 
his  right  hand  the  fasces,*  as  tokens  of 
magistracy,  with  this  inscription  : 

SERVARE  GIVES. 
The  other  on  the  left  hand, 
POLEMIUS, 

the  warlike  force  of  the  city,  in  an  antique 
coat  or  armour  with  a  target  and  sword  ; 
his  helm  on,  and  crowned  with  laurel,  im 
plying  strength  and  conquest  :  in  his  hand 
he  bore  the  standard  of  the  city,  with  this 
word, 

EXTINGUERE  ET  HOSTEIS, 

expressing  by  those  several  mots,  connexed, 
that  with  those  arms  of  counsel  and 
strength,  the  Genius  was  able  to  extinguish 
the  king's  enemies,  and  preserve  his  citi 
zens,  alluding  to  those  verses  in  Seneca, 
Oct.  act  ii. 

Extinguere  hostem   maxima,  est  virtus 

ducis. 
Servare  civcs  major  est  patriee  patri. 

Underneath  these,  in  an  aback  thrust  out 
before  the  rest,  lay 

TAMESIS, 

the  river,  as  running  along  the  side  of  the 
city ;  in  a  skin-coat  made  like  flesh,  naked 
and  blue.  His  mantle  of  sea-green  or 
water-colour,  thin,  and  bolne1  out  like  a 
sail ;  bracelets  about  his  wrists,  of  willow 
and  sedge,  a  crown  of  sedge  and 
reed  upon  his  head,  mixed  with  water- 
lilies  ;  alluding  to  Virgil's  description  of 
Tyber : 

Deus  ipse  loci,  fluvio  Tyberinus  amceno, 
Populeas  inter  senior se  attollere  frondes 
Visus,  eum  tenuis  glauco  vtlabat  amictu 
Carbasus,  et  crineis  ambrosa  Ugebat  arun- 
do.\ 

His  beard  and  hair  long  and  overgrown. 
He  leans  his  arm  upon  an  earthen  pot,  out 


of  which  water  with  live  fishes  are  seen  to 
run  forth,  and  play  about  him.  His  word, 

FL  UMINA  SENSER  UNT  I  PS  A, 

a  hemistich  of  Ovid's  :  the  rest  of  the  verse 
being 

Quid  esset  amor.  % 

affirming  that  rivers  themselves,  and  such 
inanimate  creatures,  have  heretofore  been 
made  sensible  of  passions  and  affections  ; 
and  that  he  now  no  less  partook  the  joy 
of  his  majesty's  grateful  approach  to  this 
city,  than  any  of  those  persons  to  whom  he 
pointed,  which  were  the  daughters  of  the 
Genius,  and  six  in  number  :  who,  in  a 
spreading  ascent,  upon  several  grices,  help 
to  beautify  both  the  sides.  The  first, 

EUPHROSYNE, 

or  Gladness,  was  suited  in  green,  a  mantle 
of  divers  colours,  embroidered  with  all 
variety  of  flowers  :  on  her  head  a  garland 
of  myrtle,  in  her  right  hand  a  crystal  cruse 
filled  with  wine,  in  the  left  a  cup  of  gold  ; 
at  her  feet  a  timbrel,  harp,  and  other  in 
struments,  all  ensigns  of  gladness, 

Natis  in  usum  l&titia  scyphis, 
And  in  another  place, 

Nunc  est  bibendum,  nunc  pede  lib  fro 
Pulsanda  tellus, 


Her  word, 

HMC  &VI  MI  HI  PRIM  A  DIES.^ 

As  if  this  were  the  first  hour  of  her  life,  and 
the  minute  wherein  she  began  to  be  ;  be 
holding  so  long  coveted  and  looked  for  a 
presence.  The  second, 

SEBASIS, 

or  Veneration,  was  varied  in  an  ash- 
coloured  suit,  and  dark  mantle,  a  veil  over 
her  head  of  ash-colour  :  her  hands  crossed 
before  her,  and  her  eyes  half  closed.  Her 
word, 


*  Fasciculi  virgarunt,  intra  quas  obligata 
securis  erat,  sic  ut  ferrum  in  summo  J'asce 
extaret.  Ros.  lib.  7,  cap.  3.  Ubi  notandum 
est,  non  debere  prcecipitem  et  solutam  tram 
esse  magistratus.  Mora  enint  allata,  et  cunc- 
tatio,  dunt  sensim  virga  solvuntur,  tdentidem 
consilium  ntutavit  de  plectendo.  Quando 
autem  vitia  qucedam  sunt  corrigibilia,  deplo- 
rata  alia;  castigant  virgee,  quod  revocari 
valet,  immedicabile  secures  pracidunt.  Plut. 
Prob.  Rom.  82. 


t  vEn.  lib.  8.  t  Amor.  3,  el.  5. 

§  Hor.  car.  i.  ode  27. 
U  Ode  37.  If  Stat.  Syl.  4,  Ep.  Domit. 


1  Bolne.]  i.e.,   swelled  or  puffed  out.      Mr. 
Malone,  in  his  Supplement  to  Shakspeare,  v. 
553,  has  given  us  blown  instead  of  boln  ;  a  mere 
corruption. 
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MIHI  SEMPER  DEUS* 

Implying  both  her  office  of  reverence,  and 
the  dignity  of  her  object,  who  being  as 
god  on  earth,  should  never  be  less  in  her 


and  implying  the  like  duty  of  care   anc 
vigilance  in  herself.     The  fifth, 

AGAPE, 
or  Loving  Affection,   in  crimson  fringec 


thought.     The  third,  ,  with  gold>  a  ina|Ule  of  flame_colour>  -he, 

PROTHYMIA,  |  chaplet  of    red  and  white  roses ;    in  hei 

j  hand  a  flaming  heart :  the  flame  expressec 

or  Promptitude,  was   attired   in  a  short   zeal;  the  red  and  white  roses    a  mixture 
tuckt  garment  of  flame-colour    wings  at  |  of  simplicity  with  love  .  her  robes  freshness 
her  back :  her  hair  bright,  and  bound  up   and  fervency.     Her  word, 
with  ribands;  her  breast  open,  virago-like; 

her  buskins  so  ribanded :  she  was  crowned  NON  SIC  EXCURIM, 

with  a  chaplet  of  trifoly,  to  express  readi-        ^    f  ^     A-       •    e  11 
ness  and  openness  every  way ;  in  her  right  \  out  of  Claudian>  >n  following 
hand  she  held  a  squirrel,  as  being  the 


creature  most  full  of  life  and  quickness  :  in 
the  left  a  close  round  censer,  with  the  per 
fume  suddenly  to  be  vented  forth  at  the 
sides.  Her  word, 


QUA  DATA  PORTA.\ 


Nee  circumstantia  pila 
Quam  tutatur  amor.\\ 


Inferring,  that  though  her  sister  before  had 
protested  watchfulness  and  circumspection, 
yet  no  watch  or  guard  could  be  so  safe  to 
,  the  estate  or  person  of  a  prince  as  the  love 
taken  from  another  place  in  Virgil,  where  j  and    natural    affection    of   his    subjects : 


^Eolus,  at  the  command  of  Juno,  lets  forth 
the  wind : 

Ac  venti  vehtt  agmine  facto 
Qua  data  porta.  ruunt,   et  terras  turbine 
perflant.% 

that  she  was  no 


which  she  in  the  city's  behalf  promised. 


The  sixth, 


OMOTHYMIA, 


upon  the  least  gate  that  shall 
be  opened  to  his  high  command.  The 
fourth, 

AGRYPNIA, 

or  Vigilance,  in  yellow,  a  sable  mantle 
seeded  with  waking  eyes,  and  silver  fringe: 
her  chaplet  of  Heliotropium,  or  turnsole : 


or  Unanimity,  in  blue,  her  robe  blue,  and 
buskins.  A  chaplet  of  blue  lilies,  shewing 
one  truth  and  entireness  of  mind.  In  her] 
lap  lies  a  sheaf  of  arrows  bound  together,! 
and  she  herself  sits  weaving  certain  small] 
silver  twists.  Her  word, 

FIRM  A  CONCENSUS  FACIT. 
Auxilia  humitia  firma , 

Intimating-,  that  even  the  smallest  and! 
weakest  aids,  by  consent,  are  made  strong^ 


in  her  one  hand  a  lamp,  or  cresset ;  in  her   herself  personating  the  unanimity,  or 

other  a  bell.     The  lamp  signified  search  !  sent  of  soul,  in  all  inhabitants  of  the  city  to 

and  sight,  the  bell  warning ;   the  Helio-  i  his  service. 

tropium  care,  and  respecting  her  object. 

Her  word,  These  are  all  the  personages,  or  liv^ 

figures,  whereof  only  two  were  speakers 
(Genius  and  Tamesis), '  the  rest  were  mutes, 


SPECULAMUR  IN  OMNEIS, 

alluding  to   that  of  Ovid,  where  he  de 
scribes  the  office  of  Argus  : 

Ipseprocul  montis  sublime  cacumen 
Occupat,  uncle  sedens  paries  speculatur  in 
omneis.§ 


*  Virg.  Eel.  i.          f  ^En.  i. 
t  -ffin.  i.  §  Met.  i. 

B  De  4  cons.  Hon.  paneg.          If  Pub.  Syr. 


1  Tamesis  was  represented   by  one  of  the  \  v<MCe» 


Other  dumb  compliments  there  were,  as 
the  arms  of  the  kingdom  on  the  one  side, 
with  this  inscription, 

HIS  V1REAS. 
With  these  mayest  thou  flourish. 


I  children  of  his  Majesty's  Revels,  and  Genius  bj 
!  ?,fr.  Allein,  servant  to  Prince  Henry,  who,  a] 
|  Decker  says,  "  delivered  his  speeches  with  ex- 
I  cellent  action,  and  a  well-tuned  audible 
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On  the  other  side  the  arms  of  the  city, 
with, 

HIS  y INC  AS. 

With  these  mayest  thou  conquer. 

In  the  centre,  or  midst  of  the  pegme, 
there  was  an  aback,  or  square,  wherein  this 
elogy  was  written : 

MAXIMUS  HIC  REX  EST  ET  LUCE  SERENIOR 

IPSA 
PRINCIPE    QUM  TALEM  CERNIT   IN   URBE 

DUCEM; 
CUJUS    FORTUNAM     SUPERAT     SIC    UNICA 

VIRTUS, 
UNUS   UT  IS    RELIQUOS  VINCIT  UTRAQUE 

VIROS. 
PR^CEPTIS  ALII  POPULOS,  MULTAQUE  FA. 

TIGANT 

LEGE  ;  SED  EXEMPLO  NOS  RAPIT  ILLE  SUO- 
CUIQUE  FRUI  TOTA  FAS  EST  UXORE  MA- 

RITO, 

ET  SUA  FAS  SIMILI  PIGNORA  NOSSE  PATRI. 
ECCE  UBI  PIGNORIBUS  CIRCUJ4STIPATA 

CORUSCIS 
IT  COMES,    ET  TANTO  VIX  MINOR  ANNA 

VIRO. 
HAUD    METUS    EST,    REGEM    POSTHAC   NE 

PROXIMUS   H^ERES, 

NEU     SUCCESSOREM     NON     AMET     ILLE 
SUUM. 

This,  and  the  whole  frame,  was  covered} 
with  a  curtain  of  silk,  painted  like  a  thick 
cloud,  and  at  the  approach  of  the  K.  was 
instantly  to  be  drawn.  The  allegory  being, 
that  those  clouds  were  gathered  upon  the 
face  of  the  city,  through  their  long  want  of 
his  most  wished  sight :  but  now,  as  at  the 
rising  of  the  sun,  all  mists  were  dispersed 
and  fled.  When  suddenly,  upon  silence 
made  to  the  musics,  a  voice  was  heard  to 
utter  this  verse : 

Totus   adest  ocu/is,  aderat  qui  multibus 
olim.* 

Signifying  that  he  was  now  really  objected 
to  their  eyes,  who  before  had  been  only, 
but  still,  present  in  their  minds. 


If  Thus  far  the  complemental  part  of  the 
first ;  wherein  was  not  only  laboured  the 
expression  of  state  and  magnificence  (as 
proper  to  a  triumphal  arch)  but  the  very 
site,  fabric,  strength,  policy,  dignity,  and 
affections  of  the  city  were  all  laid  down  to 


*  Claud,  de  laud.  StiL  lib.  3. 

f  As  being  the  first  free  and  natural  govern 
ment  of  this  island  after  it  came  to  civility. 

\  In  respect  they  were  all  conquests,  and  the 
obedience  of  the  subject  more  enforced. 


ife :  the  nature  and  property  of  these  de 
vices  being,  to  present  always  some  one 
entire  body,  or  figure,  consisting  of  dis- 
inct  members,  and  each  of  those  express- 
ng  itself  in  its  own  active  sphere,  yet  all 
with  that  general  harmony  so  connexed 
and  disposed,  as  no  one  little  part  can  be 
missing  to  the  illustration  of  the  whole: 
where  also  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  symbols 
used  are  not,  neither  ought  to  be,  simply 
hieroglyphics,  emblems,  or  impreses,  but 
a  mixed  character,  partaking  somewhat  of 
all,  and  peculiarly  apted  to  these  more 
magnificent  inventions :  wherein  the  gar 
ments  and  ensigns  deliver  the  nature  of 
the  person,  and  the  word  the  present  office. 
Neither  was  it  becoming,  nor  could  it 
tand  with  the  dignity  of  these  shews 
(after  the  most  miserable  and  desperate 
shift  of  the  puppets)  to  require  a  truch- 
man,  or,  with  the  ignorant  painter,  orje 
to  write,  This  is  a  dog;  or,  This  is  a 
hare :  but  so  to  be  presented,  as  upon  the 
view,  they  might,  without  cloud,  or  ob 
scurity,  declare  themselves  to  the  sharp  and 
learned :  and  for  the  multitude,  no  doubt 
but  their  grounded  judgments  did  gaze, 
said  it  was  fine,  and  were  satisfied. 


The  Speeches  of  Gratulation. 
GENIUS.1 

Time,  Fate,  and  Fortune  have  at  length 

conspired, 

To   give  our  age   the  day  so   much  de 
sired. 
What   all    the    minutes,    hours,    weeks, 

months,  and  years, 
That  hang  in  file  upon  these  silver  hairs, 
Could  not   produce,  beneath  the  Britain 

stroke,  t 
The  Roman,  Saxon,  Dane,  and  Norman 

yoke.t 
This    point    of  time    hath  done.     Now, 

London,  rear 
Thy  forehead  high,   and  on  it  strive  to 

wear 
Thy  choicest  gems ;  teach  thy  steep  towers 

to  rise 
Higher  with  people :  set  with   sparkling 

eyes 


1  [Warton  remark*  that  "  in  the  King's  En 
tertainment  the  Genius  speaks  somewhat  in 
Milton's  manner."— See  the  last  noto  to  T/t* 
Barrurt,  voL  iii.  /«£— F.  C] 
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Thy  spacious  windows ;  and  in  ev'ry  street, 
Let  thronging  joy,   love,  and  amazement 

meet. 
Cleave  all  the  air  with  shouts,  and  let  the 

cry 

Strike  through  as  long,  and  universally, 
As  thunder;  for  thou  now  art  blissed  to 

see 
That  sight  for  which  thou  didst  begin  to 

be, 
When  Brutus'*  plough  first  gave  thee  infant 

bounds, 
And   I,    thy   Genius,    walked  auspicious 

rounds 

In  every  furrow  ;f  then  did  I  forelock, 
And  saw  this  dayj  marked  white  in  Clotho's§ 

book. 
The  several  circles J  both  of  change  and 

sway, 

Within  this  isle,  there  also  figured  lay : 
Of  which  the  greatest,  perfectest,  and  last 
Was  this,    whose   present   happiness  we 

taste.— 
Why  keep  you  silence,   daughters?  what 

dull  peace 

Is  this  inhabits  you  ?    Shall  office  cease 
Upon  the  aspect  of  him,  to  whom  you  owe 
More  than  you  are,  or  can  be  ?  Shall  Time 

know 


That   article,    wherein   your  flame   stood 

still, 

And  not  aspired  ?  now  heaven  avert  an  ill 
Of  that  black  look  !     Ere  pause  possess 

your  breasts, 
I  wish  you  more  of  plagues  r1  zeal  when  it 

rests, 
Leaves  to  be  zeal.     Up,  thou  tame  River, 

wake; 
And  from  thy  liquid    limbs    this  slumber 

shake : 

Thou  drown 'st  thyself  in  inofficious  sleep  ; 
And   these  thy  sluggish  waters  seem  to 

creep, 
Rather    than    flow.      Up,  rise,  and  swell 

with  pride 
Above  thy  banks.     Now  is  not  every  tide. 

TAMESIS. 

To  what  vain  end  should  I  contend  to  show 
My  weaker  powers,  when  seas  of   pomp 

o'erflow 

The  city's  face  :  and  cover  all  the  shore 
With  sands  more  rich  than  Tagus'  wealthy 

ore? 
When  in  the  flood  of  joys  that  comes  with 

him, 
He  drowns  the  world;  yet  makes  it  live 

and  swim, 


*  Rather  than  the  city  should  want  a  founder, 
we  choose  to  follow  the  received  story  of  Brute, 
whether  fabulous  or  true,  and  not  altogether 
unwarranted  in  poetry  :  since  it  is  a  favour  of 
antiquity  to  few  cities  to  let  them  know  their 
first  authors.  Besides,  a  learned  poet  of  our 
time,  in  a  most  elegant  work  of  his,  Con.  Tarn. 
etlsis,(a)  celebrating  London,  hath  this  verse  of 
her :  sEmula  maternee  to  liens  sua  lumina 
Troja.  Here  is  also  an  ancient  rite  alluded  to 
in  the  building  of  cities,  which  was  to  give  them 
their  bounds  with  a  plough,  according  to  Virg. 
&n.  lib.  10,  Interea  jfcneas  urbem  designat 
aratro.  And  Isidore,  lib.  15,  cap.  2.  Urbs 
vocata  ab  orbe,  quod  antiques  civitates  in 
orbemfiebant ;  vel  ab  urbo  parte  aratri,  quo 
tnuri  de&ignabantur,  unde  est  illud,  Optavit- 
que  locum  regno  et  concludere  sulco. 

t  Primigenius  sulcus  dicitur,  qni  in  con- 
denda  nova  urbe,  taitro  et  vacca  designationis 
causa  imprimitur ;  hitherto  respects  that  of 
Camd.  Brit.  368,  speaking  of  this  city,  Quicunque 


[a]  Besides,  a  learned  poet  of  our  time,  in  a 
tnost  elegant  work  of  his,  Con.  Tarn,  et  Isis,] 
that  is,  Conjugium  Tamesis  ct  Isis,  or  the 
Wedding  of  the  Thame  and  Isis :  many 
parts  of  this  poem  are  quoted  in  Camd  en's 
Britannia,  and  from  the  manner  in  which  they  I 
are  usually  presented  to  the  reader,  the  editor 
suspects  that  Camden  himself  was  the  author  of 
U.-WHAL. 


autem  condiderit,  vitali  genio  constructam 
fuisse  ipsius  fortuna  docuit. 

\  For  so  all  happy  days  were,  Plin.  cap.  40, 
lib,  7,  Nat.  Hist.  'To  which  Horace  alludes, 
lib.  i,  ode  36.  Cressa  ne  careat  pulchra  dies 
nota.  And  the  other,  Plin.  epist.  n,  lib.  6.  O 
diem  l&tum,  notandumque  mihi  candidissimo 
calculo.  With  many  other  in  many  places.  Mart, 
lib.  8,  ep.  45,  lib.  9, ep.  53,  lib.  10,  ep.  38,  lib.  n,ep. 
37.  Stat.  lib.  4,  sy.  6.  Pers.  sat.  2.  Catull. 
epig.  69,  &-=f. 

§  The  Parcce,  or  Fates,  Martianus  calls  them 
scribas  ac  librarian  superum;  whereof  Clotho 
is  said  to  be  the  eldest,  signifying  in  Latin 
Evocatio. 

||  Those  before  mentioned  of  the  Britain, 
Roman,  Saxon,  &c.,  and  to  this  register  of  the 
Fates  allude  those  verses  of  Ovid.  Met.  15  : 

Cernes  illic  molimine  vasto, 
Ex  eere,  et  solido  rerum  tabularia  ferro  : 
Qua  neque  concussum  coeli,  neque  fulminis 

iram, 

Nee  metuunt  ullas  tuta  atque  (sterna  ruinas. 
Invenies  illis  incisa  adamante  perenni 
Fata,  &*c.          

1  I  wish,  you  more  of  plagues:}  There  was 
little  occasion  for  this.  The  city  was  about  this 
time  suffering  severely  from  the  one  they  had. 
More  than  thirty  thousand  people,  as  we  learn 
from  Wilson,  died  of  it  this  year  in  London 
only. 
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And  spring  with  gladness :  not  my  fishes 

here, 
Though  they  be  dumb,  but  do  express  the 

cheer 
Of  these  bright  streams :  no  less  may  these 

and  I* 
Boast  our  delights,  albeit  we  silent  lie. 

GENIUS. 

Indeed  true    gladness    doth    not   always 

speak : 
Joy  bred    and  born  but  in  the   tongue  is 

weak. 

Yet  (lest  the  fervour  of  so  pure  a  flame 
As  this  my  city  bears  might  lose  the  name 
Without  the  apt  eventing  of  her  heat) 
Know,  greatest  JAMES,  and  no  less  good 

than  great, 

In  the  behalf  of  all  my  virtuous  sons, 
Whereof  my  eldest  there  thy  pomp  fore 
runs,  t 
(A   man     without   my  flattering,    or  his 

pride, 

As  worthy,  as  he's  blestj  to  be  thy  guide) 
In  his  grave  name,  and  all  his  brethren's 

right, 
Who    thirst  to  drink  the  nectar  of  thy 

sight, 

The  council,  commoners,  and  multitude ; 
Glad  that   this    day,    so   long   denied,  is 

viewed, 

I  tender  thee  the  heartiest  welcome  yet 
That  ever  king  had  to  his  empire's  seat  :§ 
Never  came  man  more  longed  for,  more 

desired ; 
And  being  come,  more  reverenced,  loved, 

admired  : 

Hear  and  record  it :  "  In  a  prince  it  is 
No  little  virtue  to  know  who  are  his." 
With  like   devotions||  do  I  stoop  t'em- 

brace 

This  springing  glory  of  thy  godlike  race  ;T 
His  country's  wonder,  hope,  love,  joy,  and 

pride: 


*  Understanding  Euphrosyne,  Sebasis,  Pro- 
thymia,  &c. 

t  The  lord  mayor,  who  for  his  year  hath  senior 
place  of  the  rest,  and  for  this  day  was  chief  ser- 
jeant  to  the  king. 

J  Above  the  blessing  of  his  present  office,  the 
word  had  some  particular  allusion  to  his  name, 
which  is  Ben.net,  and  hath  (no  doubt)  in  time 
been  the  contraction  of  Bettedict.  [Sir  Thomas 
Bennet  was  now  Lord  Mayor.] 

§  The  city,  which  title  is  touched  before. 

I!  To  the  Prince. 

I]  An  attribute  given  to  great  persons,  fitly 
above  other  humanity,  and  in  frequent  use  with 
all  the  Greek  poets,  especially  Homer,  Iliad 
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How  well  doth  he  become  the  royal  side 

Of  this  erected  and  broad-spreading  tree 

Under  whose  shade  may  Britain  ever  be  ! 

And    from    this    branch    may    thousand 
branches  more 

Shoot  o'er  the  main,  and  knit  with  every 
shore 

In  bonds  of  marriage,  kindred,  and   in 
crease  ; 

And  style   this   land   the   navel   of  their 
peace  ;** 

This   is  your  servants'  wish,    your  city's 
vow, 

Which  still   shall   propagate    itself   with 
you ; 

And  free  from  spurs  of  hope,  that  slow 
minds  move : 

"He  seeks  no  hire  that  owes  his  life  to 

love." 
And  here  she  comes  that  is  no  less  a  parttt 

In  this  day's  greatness  than   in  my  glad 
heart. 

Glory  of  queens,  and  glory  of  your  name,  8 

Whose  graces  do   as   far  outspeak  your 
fame, 

As  fame  doth  silence,  when  her  trumpet 
rings 

You  daughter,  sister,  wife  of  several  kings :» 

Besides  alliance,  and  the  style  of  mother, 

In   which   one   title  you  drown  all   your 
other. 

Instance   be   that  fair  shoot  is  gone  be 
fore,  Illl 

Your  eldest  joy,  and  top  of  all  your  store, 

With  those??  whose  sight  to  us  is  yet  de 
nied, 

But  not  our  zeal  to  them,  or  aught  beside 

This  city  can  to  you :  for  whose  estate 

She  he 

To  her 

No  taste  of  sour  mortality  once  dare 

Approach  your  house;  nor  fortune  greet 
your  grace, 

But  coming  on,  and  with  a  forward  face. 


opes  you  will  be  still  good  advocate 
r  best  lord.   So,  whilst  you  mortal  are, 


a.  —  Sios  ' 


.     And  in  the  same  book 


**  As  Luctatius  calls  Parnassus,  ttmtilicum 
terra. 

ft  To  the  queen. 

Jt  An  empnatical  speech,  and  well  reinforcing 
her  greatness  ;  being,  by  this  match,  more  than 
either  her  brother,  father,  &c. 

§§  Daughter  to  Frederick  II.,  King  of  Den 
mark  and  Norway,  sister  to  Christierne  IV.,  now 
there  reigning,  and  wife  to  James,  our  sove 
reign. 

Illl  The  Prince  Henry  Frederick. 

Tfl  Charles,  Duke  of  Rothsey,  and  the  Lady 
Elizabeth. 

O  i) 
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AT  TEMPLE-BAR. 

The  Scene  carried  the  frontispiece  of  a 
temple, l  the  walls  of  which  and  gates  were 
brass  :  the  pillars  silver,  their  capitals  and 
bases  gold  :  in  the  highest  point  of  all  was 
erected  a  Janus'  head,  and  over  it  written, 

JANO  QUADRIFRONTI  SACRUM.* 

Which  title  of  Quadrifrons  is  said  to  be 
given  him  as  he  respecteth  all  climates,  and 
fills  all  parts  of  the  world  with  his  majesty : 
which  Martial  would  seem  to  allude  unto 
in  that  hendecasyllable, 

Et  lingua  pariter  locutus  omni.\ 

Others  have  thought  it  by  reason  of  the 
four  elements  which  brake  out  of  him,  being 
Chaos:  for  Ovid  is  not  afraid  to  make 
Chaos  and  Janus  the  same,  in  these  verses, 

Me  Chaos  antiqui  (nam  sum  res  prisca} 

vocabant, 
Adspice,  &c.\ 

But  we  rather  follow,  and  that  more  par 
ticularly,  the  opinion  of  the  ancients,  §  who 
have  entitled  him  Quadrifrons,  in  regard  of 
the  year,  which  under  his  sway  is  divided 
into  four  seasons,  Spring,  Summer,  Au 
tumn,  Winter,  and  ascribe  unto  him  the  be 
ginnings  and  ends  of  things,  SeeM.  Crcj 
Cumque  in  omnibus  rebus  vim  haberent 
maximum  prima  et  extrema,  principem  in 
sacrificando  Janum  esse  voluerunt,  quod\ 
ab  eundo  nomen  est  deductum  :  ex  quo  tran- 
sitiones  pervice  Jani,  foresque  in  liminibus 
prophanarum  tedium,  Janua  nominatur, 
&c.  As  also  the  charge  and  custody  of  the 
whole  world,  by  Ovid : 

Quicquid  ubiquevides,  c&lum,  mare,  nu- 

bilat  terras, 
Omnia   sunt  nostra  clausa  patentque 

manu. 

Me  penes  est  unum  vasti  ctistodia  mundi, 
Et  jus  "vertendi  cardinis  omne  meum 
est.** 

About  his  four  heads  he  had  a  wreath  of 
gold,  in  which  was  graven  this  verse, 

TOT  VUL.TUS  MIHI  NEC  SATIS  PUTAVI.ff 


Signifying  that  though  he  had  four  faces, 
yet  he  thought  them  not  enough  to  behold 
the  greatness  and  glory  of  that  day  :  be 
neath,  under  the  head,  was  written, 

ET  MODO  SACRIFICO  CLUS1US  ORE  VOCOR.Jt 

For  being  open,  hewasstyled  Patulcius,  but 
then  upon  the  coming  of  his  majesty,  being 
to  be  shut,  hewastobecalledClusius.  Upon 
the  utmost  front  of  the  building  was  placed 
the  entire  arms  of  the  kingdom,  with  the 
garter,  crown,  and  supporters,  cut  forth  as 
fair  and  great  as  the  life,  with  an  hexastic 
written  underneath,  all  expressing  the  dig 
nity  and  power  of  him  that  should  close  that 
Temple. 

QUI  DUDUM  ANGUSTIS  TANTUM  REGNAVIT 

IN  ORIS 
PARVOQUE     IMPERIO     SE     TOTI     PR/EBUIT 

ORBI 
ESSE   REGENDO   PAREM,   TRIA  REGNA  (UT 

NULLA  DEESSET 

VIRTUTI  FORTUNA)  SUO  FELICITER  UNI 
JVNCTA  SIMUL  SENSIT:   FAS   UT  SIT  CRE- 

DERE  VOTIS 
NON    JAM    SANGUINTEA    FRUITUROS    PACE 

BRITANNOS. 

In  a  great  frieze  below,  that  ran  quite  along 
the  breadth  of  the  building,  were  written 
these  two  verses  out  of  Horace,  §§ 

JURANDASQUE    SUUM    PER    NOMEN    PONI, 

MUS  ARAS, 
NIL  ORITURUM  ALIAS,   NIL  ORTUM  TALE 

FATENTES. 

The  first  and  principal  person  in  the 
temple  was 

IRENE, 

or  Peace  ;  she  was  placed  aloft  in  a  cant, 
her  attire  white,  semined  with  stars,  her 
hair  loose  and  large  :  a  wreath  of  olive  on 
her  head,  on  her  shoulder  a  silver  dove  :  in 
her  left  hand  she  held  forth  an  olive  branch 
with  a  handful  of  ripe  ears,  in  the  other  a 
crown  of  laurel,  as  notes  of  victory  and 
plenty.  By  her  stood 

PLUTUS, 

or  Wealth,  ID  a  little  boy,  bareheaded,  his  •• 
locks  curled  and  spangled  with  gold,  of  a 


*  Bassus  apud  Macrob.  1.  i.  Satur.  cap.  9. 

t  Lib.  8,  ep.  2.  J  Fast.  lib.  x. 

§  Lege  Marlianum,  lib.  4,  cap.  8.  Alb.  in 
deorum. 

||  De  nat.  deorum,  lib.  2.        U  Quasi  Eanus. 

**  Fast.  ibid.  1 1  Mart.  lib.  8,  ep.  2. 

tt  Ov.  Fast.  i.       §§  Lib.  2,  epist.  i,  ad.  Aug. 

till  So  Cephisiodotus  hath  feigned  him. — See 
Pans,  in  Bceot.  et  Phil,  in  I  mag.,  contrary  to 


Aristoph.  Theogn.  Lucian,  and  others,  who  make 
him  blind  and  deformed. 


1  Carried  the  frontispiece  of  a  temple.}  "The 
height  of  the  whole  edifice,  from  the  ground-line 
to  the  top,  was  fifty-seven  foot,  the  full  breadth 
of  it  eighteen  foot ;  the  thickness  of  the  passagp 
twelve. " — Decker. 
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fresh  aspect,  his  body  almost  naked  saving 
some  rich  robe  cast  over  him  ;  in  his  arms 
a  heap  of  gold  ingots  to  express  riches, 
whereof  he  is  the  god.  Beneath  his  feet 
lay 

ENYAL1US, 

or  Mars,  grovelling,  his  armour  scattered 
upon  him  in  several  pieces,  and  sundry  sorts 
of  weapons  broken  about  him.  Her  word 
to  all  was 

UNA  TRIUMPHIS  INNUMERIS  POTIOR. 

Pax  optima  rerum 
Quas  homini  novissc  datum  cst,  pax  una 

triumphis 
Innumeris  potior.* 

Signifying  that  peace  alone  was  better  and 
more  to  be  coveted  than  innumerable  tri 
umphs.  Besides,  upon  the  right  hand  of 
ier,  but  with  some  little  descent,  in  a  hemi- 
cycle  was  seated 

ESYCHIA, 
or  Quiet,  the  first  handmaid  of  Peace ;  a 
woman  of  a  grave  and  venerable  aspect, 
attired  in  black,  upon  her  head  an  artificial 
nest,  out  of  which  appeared  storks'  heads, 
to  manifest  a  sweet  repose.  Her  feet  were 
placed  upon  a  cube,  to  shew  stability,  and 
in  her  lap  she  held  a  perpendicular  or  level, 
as  the  ensign  of  evenness  and  rest :  on  the 
top  of  it  sat  an  halcyon,  or  kings-fisher.  She 
had  lying  at  her  feet 

TARACHE, 
or  Tumult,  in  a  garment  of  divers  but  dark 
colours,  her  hair  wild  and  disordered,  a 
foul  and  troubled  face;  about  her  lay 
Staves,  swords,  ropes,  chains,  hammers, 
stones,  and  such  like,  to  express  turmoil. 
The  word  was, 

PERAGIT  TRANQUILLA  POTESTAS. 

Quod  molenta,  nequit:  mandataque  for- 
tius  urget 

Imperiosa  quies.\ 
To  shew  the  benefit  of  a  calm  and  facile 
power,  being  able  to  effect  in  a  state  that 
which  no  violence  can.     On  the  other  side 
the  second  handmaid  was 

ELEUTHERIA, 
or  Liberty,  her  dressing  white,  and  some 
what  antique,  but  loose  and  free  :  her  hair 
flowing  down  her  back  and  shoulders :  in 
her  right  hand  she  bare  a  club,  on  her  left 


*  Sil  ItaL 
t  Claud,  de  Malii  Theo.  cons,  paneg. 


a  hat,  the  characters  of  freedom  and  power:    | 
at  her  feet  a  cat  was  placed,  the  creature    i 
most  affecting  and  expressing  liberty.    She 
trod  on 

DOULOSIS, 

or  Servitude,  a  woman  in  old  and  worn 
garments,  lean  and  meagre,  bearing  frtu-i ; 
on  her  feet  and  hands ;  about  her  neck 
a  yoke,  to  insinuate  bondage,  and  the 
word 

NEC  UNQUAM  GRATIOR. 

alluding  to  that  other  of  Claud. 

Nunquam  libertas  gratior  extat 
Quam  sub  regepio.\ 

And  intimated  that  liberty  could  never 
appear  more  graceful  and  lovely  than  now, 
under  so  good  a  prince.  The  third  hand 
maid  was 

SOTERIA, 

or  Safety,  a  damsel  in  carnation,  the  colour 
signifying  cheer  and  life  ;  she  sat  high  : 
upon  her  head  she  wore  an  antique  helm, 
and  in  her  right  hand  a  spear  for  defence, 
and  in  her  left  a  cup  for  medicine  :  at  her 
feet  was  set  a  pedestal,  upon  which  a  ser 
pent  rolled  up  did  lie.  Beneath  was 

PEIRA, 

or  Danger,  a  woman  despoiled,  and  almost 
naked  ;  the  little  garment  she  hath  left  her 
of  several  colours,  to  note  her  various  dis 
position.  Beside  her  lies  a  torch  out, 
and  a  sword  broken  (the  instrument  of  her 
fury),  with  a  net  and  wolf's  skin  (the  en 
signs  of  her  malice)  rent  in  pieces.  The 
word, 

TERGA  DEDERE  METUS, 

borrowed  from  Mart., 5  and  implying  that 
now  all  fears  have  turned  their  backs,  and 
our  safety  might  become  security,  danger 
being  so  wholly  depressed,  and  unfurnished 
of  all  means  to  hurt.  The  fourth  atten 
dant  is 

EUDAIMONIA, 

or  Felicity,  varied  on  the  second  hand,  and 
apparelled  richly  in  an  embroidered  robe 
and  mantle:  a  fair  golden  tress.  In  her 
right  hand  a  Caduceus,  the  note  of  peace! 
wisdom:  in  her  left  a  Cornucopia  filled 
only  with  flowers,  as  a  sign  of  flourishing 
blessedness ;  and  crowned  with  a  garland 
of  the  same.  At  her  feet, 

DYSPRAGIA, 

J  De  laud.  StiL  L  > 
§  Lib.  12,  ep.  6. 
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or  Unhappiness,  a  woman  bareheaded, 
her  neck,  arms,  breast,  and  feet  naked,  her 
look  hollow  and  pale  ;  she  holds  a  Cornu 
copia  turned  downward,  with  all  the 
flowers  fallen  out  and  scattered  ;  upon  her 
sits  a  raven,  as  the  augury  of  ill-fortune  : 
and  the  soul  was 

REDEUNT  SATURNIA  REGNA, 

out  of  Virgil,*  to  shew  that  now   those 
golden  times  were  returned  again,  wherein 
Peace  was  with  us  so  advanced,  Rest  re 
ceived,   Liberty  restored,    Safety  assured, 
and  all  blessedness  appearing  in  every  of 
these  virtues,  her  particular  triumph  over 
her  opposite  evil.     This  is  the  dumb  argu 
ment  of  the  frame,  and  illustrated  with  this 
verse  of  Virgil,  written  in  the  under  frieze, 
NULLA  SALUS  BELLO : 
PACEM  TE  POSCIMUS  OMNES.t 
The  speaking  part  was  performed,  as  within 
the  temple,  where  there  was  erected  an 
altar,  to  which,  at  the  approach  of  the 
king,  appears  the  Flamen 

MARTIALIS.I 
And  to  him, 

GENIUS  URBIS. 

The  Genius  we  attired  before:  to  the 
Flamen  we  appoint  this  habit.  A  long 
crimson  robe  to  witness  his  nobility,  his 
tippet  and  sleeves  white,  as  reflecting  on 
purity  in  his  religion,  a  rich  mantle  of  gold 
with  a  train  to  express  the  dignity  of  his 
function.  Upon  his  head  a  hat  of  delicate 
wool,  $  whose  top  ended  in  a  cone,  and  was 
thence  called  apex,  according  to  that  ol 
Lucan,  lib.  i, 

Attollensque  apicem  gentroso  vertice 
flamen. 

This  apex  was  covered  with  a  fine  net  o: 
yarn.B  which  they  named  apiculum,  anc 


as  sustained  vith  a  bowed  twig  of  pome 
granate  tree  ;«f  it  was  also  in  the  hot  time  of 
ummer  to  be  bound  with  ribands,  and 
hrown  behind  them,  as  Scaliger**  teacheth. 
n  his  hand  he  bore  a  golden  censer  with 
>erfume,  and  censing  about  the  altar, 
having  first  kindled  his  fire  on  the  top),  is 
nterrupted  by  the  Genius. 

GENIUS, 
tay,  what  art  thou,  that  in  this  strange 

attire, 

Dar'st  kindle  stranger  and  unhallowed  fire 
Upon  this  altar? 

FLAMEN. 

Rather  what  art  thou 
That  dar'st  so  rudely  interrupt  my  vow? 
My  habit  speaks  my  name. 


*  Eclog.  v.  t  .<En.  L  ii. 

}  One  of  the  three  Fkmines  that,  as  some 
think,  Numa  Pompilius  first  instituted  ;  but  we 
rather,  with  Varro,  take  him  of  Romulus's  insti 
tution,  whereof  there  were  only  two,  he  anc 
Dialis  :  to  whom  he  was  next  in  dignity.  He 
was  always  created  out  of  the  nobility,  and  did 
perform  the  rites  to  Mars,  who  was  thought  the 
father  of  Romulus. 

§  Scaliger  in  conject.  in   Var.  saith,  Tot 
pileus,  vel  potita  velamenta,  jlammeum  dice 
batur,  unde \flamines  dicti. 

||  To  this  looks  that  other  conjecture  of  Varro 
lib.  4,  dt  lingua  Latino. :  Flamines  quod  licio 
in  capite  velati  erant  semper,  ac  cafut  cinctum 
kabebantfilo famines  dicti. 


GENIUS. 

FLAMEN. 
And  Martialis  called.ft 


A  Flamen? 


Yes, 


GENIUS. 

I  so  did  guess 
By  my  short  view  ;  but  whence  didst  thou 

ascend 
Hither  ?  or  how?  or  to  what  mystic  end? 

FLAMEN. 

The  noise  and  present  tumult  of  this  day, 
Roused  me  from  sleep  and  silence,  where  I  lay  j 
Obscured  from  light ;  which  when  I  wakedl 

to  see, 
I  wondering  thought  what  this  great  pomp! 

might  be. 

When,  looking  in  my  kalendar,  I  found 
The  Ides  of  MarchJt  were  entered,  and  I ; 

bound 


H  Which  in  their  attire  was  called  Stropp^,  ia 
their  wives'  Inarculum, 

**  Seal.  ibid,  in  con.  Poni  enim  regereban& 
apicem,  ne grains  esset  summis  astatis  caloribus.  \ 
Amentis  enim,  quce  offendices  dicebantur  sum 
mentum  abductis,  religabant ;  ut  cum  vellent\ 
regererent,  et  ponS  pendere  permitterent. 

ft  Of  Mars,  whose  rites  (as  we  have  touched 
before)  this  Flamen  did  specially  celebrate. 

\\  With  us  the  fifteenth  of  March,  which  wai* 
the  present  day  of  this  triumph  :  and  on  which 
the  great  feast  of  Anna  Perenna  (amon^  thej 
Romans)  was  yearly,  and  with  such  solemnity! 
remembered. — Ovid.  Fast.  3  : 

Idibus  ut,  Anna  fes turn  geniale  Perenna, 
Haudprocul  a  rtpis,  &c. 
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With  these  to  celebrate  the  genial  feast 
Of  Anna  styled  Perenna,*  Mars's  guest,  t 
Who,  in  this  month  of  his,  is  yearly  called 
To  banquet  at  his  altars  ;  and  installed 
A  goddess  with  him.t  since  she  fills  the 

year, 
And  knitsj  the  oblique  scarf  that  girts  the 

sphere. 
Whilst  four-faced  Janus  turns  his  vernal 

look|| 

Upon  their  meeting  hours,  as  if  he  took 
High  pride  and  pleasure. 

GENIUS. 

Sure  thou  still  dost  dream, 
And  both  thy  tongue  and  thought  rides  on 

the  stream 
Of  phantasy :  behold  here  he  nor  she 
Have  any  altar,  fane,  or  deity. 
Stoop :  read  but  this  inscription  :^  and  then 

view 
To  whom  the  place  is  consecrate.      'Tis 

true 

That  this  is  Janus'  temple,  and  that  now 
He  turns  upon  the  year  his  freshest  brow  ; 
That  this  is  Mars  his  month  ;  and  these  the 

Ides 
Wherein  his  Anne  was  honoured  ;  both  the 

tides, 
Titles,   and  place   we    know:    but  these 

dead  rites 
Are  long  since  buried  ;   and  new   power 

excites 
More  high  and  hearty  flames.     Lo,  there 

is  he, 
Who  brings  with  him  a  greater  Anne  than 

she  :** 
Whose  strong  and  potent  virtues  have  de- 

facedtt 


*  Who  this  Anna  should  be  (with  the  Romans 
themselves)  hath  been  no  trifling  controversy. 
Some  have  thought  her  fabulously  the  sister  of 
Dido,  some  a  nymph  of  Numicius,  some  lo, 
some  Themis.  Others  an  old  woman  of  Bovilla, 
that  fed  the  seditious  multitude  in  Monte  Sacro 
with  wafers  and  fine  cakes  in  time  of  their  penury: 
to  whom,  afterwards  (in  memory  of  the  benefit) 
their  peace  being  made  with  the  nobles,  they 
ordained  this  feast.  Yet  they  that  have  thought 
nearest  have  missed  all  tnese,  and  directly 
imagined  her  the  moon  :  and  that  she  was  called 
ANNA,  q uia  mtnsibus  impleat  annum,  Ovid, 
ib.  To  which  the  vow  that  they  used  in  her 
rites,  somewhat  confirmingly  alludes,  which  was, 
ttt  Annare,  et  Pirennan  commode  liceret, 
Mater.  Sat.  lib.  i,  caf.  ix 

t  So  Oid,  ibid.  Fast.,  make*  Mars  speaking 
to  her, 
Mense  nuo  coltris,  junxi  m*a  ttmpora  tecvm. 

\  NuptrtrattUafucta.&f.—Ibid. 


Stern  Mars  his  statues,   and   upon  them 

placed 
His.lt  and  the  world's  best  blessiags :  this 

hath  brought 
Sweet  peace  to  sit  in  that  bright  state  she 

ought, 
Unbloody,  or   untroubled ;    hath    forced 

hence 

All  tumults,  fears,  or  other  dark  portents 
That  might    invade    weak    minds ;    hath 

made  men  see 
Once  more  the  face  of  welcome  liberty : 
And  doth  in  all  his  present  acts  restore 
That  first  pure  world,  made  of  the  better 

ore. 

!^ow  innocence  shall  cease  to  be  the  spoil 
Of  ravenous  greatness,   or  to   steep   the 

soil 

Df  rased  peasantry  with  tears  and  blood  ; 
No  more  shall  rich  men,  for  their  little 

good, 

Suspect  to  be  made  guilty  ;  or  vile  spies 
Enjoy  the  lust  of  their  so  murdering  eyes : 
Men  shall  put  off  their  iron  minds  and 

hearts ; 

The  time  forget  his  old  malicious  arts 
With    this    new   minute ;    and    no    print 

remain 
Of   what  was  thought  the  former  ages' 

stain. 

Back,  Flamen,  with  thy  superstitious  fumes, 
And  cense  not  here ;  thy  ignorance  pre 
sumes 

Too  much  in  acting  any  ethnic  rite 
In  this  translated  temple :  here  no  wight 
To  sacrifice,  save  my  devotion,  comes, 
That  brings,  instead  of  those  thy  masculine 

gums,  §5 
My  city's  heart ;  which  shall  for  ever  burn 


§  Where  is  understood  the  meeting  of  the 
zodiac  in  March,  the  month  wherein  she  is  cele 
brated. 

||  That  face  wherewith  he  beholds  the  spring. 

\  Written  upon  the  altar,  for  which  we  refer 
you  to  page  566. 

**  The  queen :  to  which  in  our  inscription  we 
spake  to  the  King  MARTE  MAJORI. 

ft  The  temple  of  Janus  we  apprehend  to  be 
both  the  house  of  war  and  peace  :  of  war,  when 
it  is  open  ;  of  peace,  when  it  is  shut :  and  that 
there,  each  over  the  other  is  interchangeably 
placed,  to  the  vicissitude  of  times. 

\\  Which  are  Peace,  Rest,  Liberty,  Safety, 
&c.,  and  were  his  actively,  but  the  world's  pas 
sively. 

5§  Somewhat  a  strange  epithet  in  our  tongue, 
but  proper  to  the  thing :  for  they  were  only 
masculine  odours  which  were  offered  to  the 
altars,  Virg.  Ed.  8,  Vtrbenasque  odolegingT 
tt  mascvla  ikura.  And  Plin.  Nat,  Hist. 
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Upon  this  altar,  and  no  time  shall  turn 
The  same  to  ashes  :  here  I  fix  it  fast, 
Flame  bright,  flame  high,  and  may  it  ever 

last. 

Whilst  I,  before  the  figure  of  thy  peace, 
Still  tend  the  fire;  and  give  it  quick  in 
crease 
With  prayers,  wishes,  vows ;  whereof  be 

these 
The  least  and  weakest :  that  no  age  may 

leese 

The  memory  of  this  so  rich  a  day ; 
But  rather  that  it  henceforth  yearly  may 
Begin  our  spring,  and  with  our  spring  the 

prime 
And  first  accompt  of  years,  of  months,*  of 

time:t 

And  may  these  Ides  as  fortunate  appear 
To  thee,  as  they  to  Caesar  fatal  were.J 
Be  all  thy  thoughts  born  perfect,  and  thy 

hopes 
In  their  events  still  crowned  beyond  their 

scopes. 
Let  not  wide  heav'n  that  secret  blessing 

know 
To    give,   which    she    on    thee   will    not 

bestow. 
Blind  Fortune  be  thy  slave  ;  and  may  her 

store, 
The  less  thou  seek'st  it,  follow  thee  the 

more. 
Much  more  I  would :  but  see,  these  brazen 

gates 

Make  haste  to  close,  as  urged  by  thy  fates. 
Here  ends  my  city's  office,  here  it  breaks  : 
Yet  with  my  tongue  and  this  pure  heart 

she  speaks 

A  short  farewell :  and  lower  than  thy  feet, 
With  fervent  thanks  thy  royal  pains  doth 

greet. 

Pardon,  if  my  abruptness  breed  disease ; 
"  He  merits  not  to  offend  that  hastes  to 

please." 


Over  the  Altar  was  written  this  inscrip 
tion  : 

D.    I.    O.    M. 

BRITANNIARUM.  IMP.  PACTS.  VINDICI. 
MARTE.  MAJORI.  P.  P.  F.  S,  AUGUSTO. 
NOVO.  GENTIUM.  CONJUNCTARUM.  NU- 
MINI.  TUTELARI. 

D.    A. 

CONSERVATRICI.  ANNvE.  IPS/E.  PERENN/E. 
DEABUSQUE.  UNIVERSIS.  OPTATIORI.  SUI. 
FORTUNATISSIMI.  THAI.AMI.  SOCI/E.  ET 
CONSORTI.  PULCHERRIM^B.  AUGUSTIS- 
SIM^E.  ET 

H.    F.    P. 

FILIO.  SUO.  NOBILISSIMO.  OB.  ADVENTUM. 
AD.  URBEM.  HANC.  SUAM.  EXPECTATIS- 
SIMUM.  GRATISSIMUM.  CELEBRATISSI- 
MUM.  CUJUS.  NON.  RADII.  SED.  SOLI'S. 
POTIUS.  FUNESTISSIMAM.  NUPER,  AERIS. 
INTEMPERIEM.  SERENARUNT, 

S.     P.    Q,     L. 
VOTIS.  X.  VOTIS.  XX.  ARDENTISSIMIS. 

L.     M. 

HANC.  ARAM. 
P. 

And  upon  the  Gate,  being  shut, 

IMP.      JACOBUS.      MAX. 

C/ESAR.  AUG.  P.  P. 

PACE  POPULO  BRITANNICO 

TERRA  MARIQUE  PARTA 

JANUM  CLUSIT.  S.  C. 

IN  THE  STRAND. 

The  invention  was  a  rainbow,  the  moon, 
sun,  and  those  seven  stars  which  antiquity 
hath  styled  the  Pleiades  or  Vergilise,  ad-i 
vanced  between  two  magnificent  pyramids! 
of  seventy  foot  in  height,  on  which  \vcre 
drawn  his  majesty's  several  pedigrees  Eng.-  j 
and  Scot.  To  which  body  (being  framed 
before)  we  were  to  apt  our  soul.  And 
finding  that  one  of  these  seven  lights, 


12,  cap.  14,  speaking  of  these,  saith,  Quod  ex 
rotunditate  gut  ice  pependit,  masculum  voca- 
mus,  cum  alias  non  fere  mas  ?  ccet.tr,  nbi  non 
sit  fcemina :  religioni  tributum  ne  sexus  alter 
usurparetur.  Masculum  aliqui  putant  a  specie 
testium  dictum.  See  him  also  lib.  34,  cap.  n. 
And  A  mob.  lib.  7,  ad-vers.  gent.  Non  si  mille  j 
tu  pondera  masculi  thuris  incendas,  &c. 

*  According  to  Romulus  his  institution,  who 
made  March  the  first  month,  and  consecrated  it  j 
to  his  father,  of  whom  it  was  called  Martius.  \ 
Varr.  Fest.  in  frag.  Martius  tnensis  initium 
anni  fuit,  et  in  Latio,  et  post  Romam  con- 
ditam,  &*c.  And  Ovid.  Fast.  3,  A  te princi-  \ 
Pium  Romano dicimus  anno:  Primus  de  patrio  ; 
nomine  tnensis  erit.  Vox  rata  fit,  &c.  See  | 
Macr.  lib.  i,  cap.  12,  and  Solin.  in  Polyhist.  cap.  \ 


3.  Quod  hoc  mense  mercedes  exolverint  ma.' 
gistris,  quas  completas  annus  deberi  fecisse,\ 
&c. 

t  Some,  to  whom  we  have  read  this,  havdj 
taken  it  for  a  tautology,  thinking  Time  enough! 
expressed  before  in  years  and  months.  Fon 
whose  ignorant  sakes  we  must  confess  to  have} 
taken  the  better  part  of  this  travail,  in  noting,  a 
thing  not  usual,  neither  affected  of  us,  but  wherfct 
there  is  necessity,  as  here,  to  avoid  their  dull/ 
censures.  Where  in  years  and  months  we 
alluded  to  that  is  observed  in  our  former  note  : 
but  by  Time  we  understand  the  present,  and 
that  from  this  instant  we  should  begin  to  reckow 
and  make  this  the  first  of  our  time.  Which  u| 
also  to  be  helped  by  emphasis. 

J  In  which  he  was  slain  in  the  senate. 
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Electra,  is  rarely  or  not  at  all  to  be  seen, 
as  Ovid.  lib.  4,  Fast,  affirmeth 

Pleiades  incipient  humeros  relevare  pa- 

ternos  ; 
Quce  septem  did,  sex  tamen  esse  solent. 

And  by  and  by  after, 

Sive  quod  Electra  Trojce  spectare  ruinas 
Non  tulit ;    ante   oculos    opposuitque 
manum." 

And  Fes t us  Avien* 

Fame,    -vetus    septem  memorat  genitore 

creatas 
Longcevo :    sex  se    rutila    inter   sidera 

tantum 
Sustollunt,  &c. 

And  beneath  : 

Cerni  sex  solas  carmine  Mynthes 
Asserit :   Electram  coelo  abscessisse  pro- 
fundo,  &c. 

We  ventured  to  follow  this  authority,  and 
made  her  the  speaker:  presenting  her 
hanging  in  the  air,  in  figure  of  a  comet ; 
according  to  Anonymus.  Electra  non 
sustinens  videre  casum  pronepotum  fugerit  ; 
•unde  et  illam  dissolutis  crinibus  propter 
luctum  ire  asserunt,  et  propter  comas  qui- 
dam  Cometen  appellant. 

THE  SPEECH. 
ELECTRA. 

The  long  lamentst  I  spent  for  ruined  Troy, 
Are  dried  ;  and  now  mine  eyes  run  tears 

of  joy. 
No  more  shall  men  suppose  Electra  dead, 


Though  from  the  consort  of  her  sisters  fled 
Unto  the  arctic  circle, t  here  to  grace 
And  gild  this  day  with  her  serenest  face  :§ 
And  see,  my  daughter  Iris!  hastes  to  throw 
Her  roseat  wings,  in  compass  of  a  bow, 
About  our  state,  as  signf  of  my  approach  : 
Attracting  to  her  seat  from  Mithra's  coach,** 
A  thousand  different  and  particular  hues, 
Which  she  throughout  her  body  doth  diffuse. 
The  sun,  as  loth  to  part  from  thishalf  sphere, 
Stands  still ;  and  Phcebe  labours  to  appear 
In  all  as  bright,  if  not  as  rich,  as  he  : 
And,  for  a  note  of  more  serenity, 
Mysixft  fair  sisters  hither  shift  their  lights, 
To  do  this  hour  the  utmost  of  her  rites. 
Where  lest  the  captious  or  profane  might 

doubt, 
How  these  clear  heavenly  bodies    come 

about 

All  to  be  seen  at  once  ;  yet  neither 's  light 
Eclipsed,  or  shadowed  by  the  other's  sight: 
Let  ignorance  know,  great  king,  this  day 

is  thine, 

And  doth  admit  no  night ;  but  all  do  shine 
As  well  nocturnal,  as  diurnal  fires, 
To  add  unto  the  flame  of  our  desires. 
Which  are,  now  thou  hast  closed  up  Janus' 

gates, « 

And  given  so  general  peace  to  all  estates, 
That  no  offensive  mist,  or  cloudy  stain, 
May  mix  with  splendour  of  thy  golden 

reign ; 
But,  as  thou'st  freed  thy  Chamber  from  the 

noise§$ 
Of  war  and  tumult ;  thou  wilt  pour  those 

joys 
Upon  this  place, H||  which  claims  to  be  the 

seattf 


*  Paraph,  in  Arat.  Phaenom. 

t  Fest.  A  vi.  paraph.  Pars  ait  Idace  deflen- 
tern  incendia  Troja;,  Etnumerosa  sucelugentem 
funcra  gentis,  Electram  tetris  mcestunt  dare 
nubibus  orbem.  Besides  the  reference  to  anti 
quity,  this  speech  might  be  understood  by  alle 
gory  of  the  town  here,  that  had  been  so  ruined 
with  sickness,  &c. 

t  Hyginus.  Sed postquam  Troja  fuitcapta, 
et  progenies  ejus  qua  h  Dardanofuit  eversa, 
dolore  permotatn  ab  his  se  rentovisse,  et  in  cir- 
culo  qui  arcticus  dicitur  constitisse,  &»c. 

§  Electra  signifies  serenity  itself,  and  is  com 
pounded  of  i]A.io5,  which  is  the  sun,  and  aflpio?, 
that  signifies  serene.  She  is  mentioned  to  be 
Anima  sphara  solis  by  Proclus.  Com.  in 
Hesiod. 

||  She  is  also  feigned  to  be  the-  mother  of  the 
rainbow.  Nascitur  enim  Iris  ex  aqua  et 
serenitate,  a  refractione  radiorum  scilicet. 
A  rist.  in  meteorol. 


H  Val.  Flac.  Argonaut,  i,  makes  the  rainbow 
indicem  serenitatts. 

Emicuit  reserata  dies  cceluinque  resolvit 

A  rcus,  et  in  summos  redierunt  nnbila  mantes. 

**  A  name  of  the  sun,  Stat.  The.  1.  i,  torqnen- 
tem  cornua  Mithran.  And  Martian.  Cnpel.  I. 
3,  de  nup.  Mer.  et  Phil.  Te  Serapim.  Nilits, 
Memphis  venerator  Osirin ;  Dissona  sacra 
Mithran,  &c. 

ft  Alcyone >  Celano,  Taygete.  Astervflc,  Me- 
rope.  Maia,  which  are  also  said  to  be  the  souls 
of  the  other  spheres,  as  Electra  of  the  sun, 
Proclus,  ibi  in  com.  Alcyone  Veneris,  Cel&no 
Saturni,  Taygete  Lunte,  Asterope  Jovis, 
Merope  Martis,  Maia  Mercurii. 

tt  Alluding  back  to  that  of  our  temple. 

§§  London. 

Illl  His  City  of  Westminster,  in  whose  name, 
and  at  whose  charge,  together  with  the  Duchy 
of  Lancaster,  this  arch  was  erected. 

Tffl  Since  here  they  no  tonly  sat  being  crowned, 
but  also  first  received  their  crowns. 
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Of  all  the  kingly  race  :  the  cabinet 

To  all  thy  counsels  ;  and  the  judging  chair 

To  this  thy  special  kingdom.     Whose  so 

fair 
And  wholesome  laws,  in  every  court,  shall 

strive 
By  equity,   and  their  first  innocence  to 

thrive  ; 

The  base  and  guilty  bribes  of  guiltier  men 
Shall  be  thrown  back,  and  justice  look,  as 

when 
She  loved  the  earth,  and  feared  not  to  be 

sold 
For  that,*  which  worketh  all  things  to  it, 

gold. 

The  dam  of  other  evils,  avarice, 
Shall  here  lock  down  her  jaws,  and  that 

rude  vice 

Of  ignorant  and  pitied  greatness,  pride, 
Decline  with  shame ;  ambition  now  shall 

hide 


Her  face  in  dust,  as  dedicate  to  sleep, 
That  in  great  portals  wonl  her  watch  to  keep. 
All  ills  shall  fly  the  light  :  thy  court  be  free 
No  less  from  envy  than  from  flattery  ; 
All  tumult,   faction,    and    harsh    discord 

cease, 

That  might  perturb  the  music  of  thy  peace : 
The  querulous  nature  shall  no  longer  find 
Room  for  his  thoughts :  one  pure  consent 

of  mind 

Shall  flow  in  every  breast,  and  not  the  air, 
Sun,  moon,   or  stars  shine  more  serenely 

fair. 

This  from  that  loud  blest  oracle  I  sing, 
Who  here,  and  first,  pronounced  thee 

Britain's  king. 
Long  mayst  thou  live,  and  see  me  thus 

appear, 

As  ominous  a  comet, f  from  my  sphere, 
Unto  thy  reign  ;  as  that  did  auspicatet 
So  lasting  glory  to  Augustus'  state.1 


*  Hor.    Car.  lib.  4,   ode  9,  Ducentis  ad  se 

cuncta  pecunice. 

t  For  our  more  authority  to  induce  her  thus, 
see  Fest.  A-vien.  parapk.  in  Arat.  speaking  of 
Rlectra,  Nonnunquatn  oceani  tamen  istam 
sitrgere  ab  undis,  In  convexa  poli,  sed  sede 
carere  sorarunt ;  A  tque  os  disc-return  procul 
edere,  detestatam  :  Germnnosque  choros  sobolis 
lacrymare  ruinas  Diffusamque  comas  cerni, 
crinisque  soluti  Monstrari  effigiet  &*c. 

t  All  comets  were  not  fatal,  some  were  for 
tunately  ominous,  as  this  to  which  we  allude ; 
and  wherefore  we  have  Pliny's  testimony,  Nat. 
Hist.  lib.  2,  cap.  25.  Canutes  in  uno  totius 
orbis  loco  colitur  in  templo  Roma,  adntodunt 
faustus  Dtvo  Augusta  judicatus  ab  ipso:  qui 
incipiente  eo,  afparuit  ludis  quos  faciebat 
Veneri  Genetrici,  nan  multo  postobttum  patris 
Ctesaris,  in  collegia  ab  eo  instituto.  Namque 
kis  verbis  id  gaudium  prodidit.  lis  ipsis 
ludorum  meorum  diebus,  sydus  crinitum  per 
septem  dies  in  regione  coeli,  quae  sub  septen- 
trionibus  est.  conspectum.  Id  oriebatur  circa 
undecimam  horam  diei,  clarumque  et  omnibus 
terris  conspicuum  fuit.  Ep  sydere  significari 
yulgus  credidit,  Caesaris  animam  inter  Deorum 
immortalium  numina  receptam  :  quo  nomine  id 
insigne  simulacro  capitis  ejus,  quod  mpx  in 
foro  consecravimus,  adjectum  est.  Hate  ille  in 
publicum,  interior*  gattdio  sibi  ilium  natum 


seque  in  eo  nasci  interpretatus  est.      Et  si 
verum  fatetnur,  salutare  id  terris  fuit. 

1  There  is  a  considerable  degree  of  fancy  as 
well  as  learning  displayed  in  this  laboured  show, 
of  which  the  reader  has  here  but  two-fifths. 
The  remaining  three  may  be  found  in  Decker, 
who  has  also  given  an  abridgement  of  Jonson's 
share  of  the  pageant.  We  have  heard  much  of  the 
expenses  incurred  by  the  temporary  erections  for 
the  celebration  of  the  late  peace  [1814] ;  but  they 
shrink  to  nothing  before  the  cost  of  the  "  Enter 
tainments"  prepared  for  the  reception  of  James. 

Many  of  the  platforms  were  of  an  enormous 
bulk  and  height,  as  were  several  of  the  arches. 
It  appears  that  the  citizens  began  their  prepa 
rations  immediately  on  the  decease  of  Elizabeth  : 
they  were  interrupted  by  the  plague,  but  re 
sumed  as  soon  as  the  danger  was  over,  and 
continued  to  the  period  of  the  royal  entry. 
Exclusively  of  the  moulders,  plumbers,  painters, 
smiths,  &c.,  who  were  very  numerous,  there 
were,  employed  80  joiners,  60  carpenters,  30 
sawyers,  and  about  70  common  labourers,  who 
wrought  without  intermission. 

The  whole  of  the  machinery  was  under  the 
direction  of  Stephen  Harrison,  the  Chief  Joiner, 
as  he  is  called.  The  name  of  Inigo  Jones  does 
not  occur  in  th«  list  of  architects  given  by 
Decker. 
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OF 

JAMES,  OUR  SOVEREIGN, 


FIRST   HIGH   SESSION   OF   PARLIAMENT   IN   THIS   HIS   KINGDOM, 
THE  igTH  OF  MARCH,  1603. 


Licet  toto  nunc  Heliconefrui.—lAaxL 


Heaven  now  not  strives  alone  our  breasts 

to  fill 
With    joys,    but  urgeth  his  full  favours 

still. 

Again  the  glory  of  our  western  world 
Unfolds  himself;    and  from  his  eyes  are 

hurled 
To-day  a  thousand  radiant    lights    that 

stream 

To  every  nook  and  angle  of  his  realm. 
His  former  rays  did  only  clear  the  sky  ; 
But  these  his  searching  beams  are  cast  to 

pry 

Into  those  dark  and  deep  concealed  vaults, 
Where  men  commit  black  incest  with  their 

faults, 

And  snore  supinely  in  the  stall  of  sin : 
Where  murder,  rapine,  lust,  do  sit  within, 
Carousing  human  blood  in  iron  bowls, 
And  make  their  den  the  slaughter-house  of 

souls : 

From  whose  foul  reeking  caverns  first  arise 
Those  damps  that  so  offend  all  good  men's 

eyes, 
And  would,    if  not  dispersed,   infect  the 

crown, 
And    in    their    vapour    her  bright  metal 

drown. 

To  this  so  clear  and  sanctified  an  end, 
I  saw,  when  reverend  Themis  did  descend 
Upon  his  state:    let  down  in   that  rich 

chain, 
That  fast'neth  heavenly  power  to  earthly 

reign : 

Beside  her  stooped  on  either  hand  a  maid, 
Fair  Died  and  Eunomia,  who  were  said 
To  be  her   daughters ;    and    but    faintly 

known 


On  earth  till  now,  they  came  to  grace  his 

throne. 

Her  third,  Irene,  helped  to  bear  his  train ; 
And  in  her  office  vowed  she  would  remain, 
Till  foreign  malice  or  unnatural  spight 
(Which  fates  avert)  should  force  her  from 

her  right. 
With  these  he  passed,  and  with  his  people's 

hearts, 
Breathed  in  his  way;  and  souls,  their  better 

parts, 
Hasting  to  follow  forth   in    shouts    and 

cries, 
Upon  his  face  all  threw  their   covetous 

eyes, 

As  on  a  wonder  :  some  amazed  stood, 
As  if  they  felt  but  had  not  known  their 

good. 
Other  would  fain  have  shewn  it  in  their 

words ; 
But   when   their  speech  so  poor  a   help 

affords 
Unto    their    zeal's    expression,    they   are 

mute ; 

And  only  with  red  silence  him  salute. 
Some  cry  from  tops  of  houses;  thinking 

noise 

The  fittest  herald  to  proclaim  true  joys ; 
Others  on  ground  run  gazing  by  his  side, 
All  as  unwearied  as  unsatisfied  : 
And  every  window  grieved  it  could  not 

move 
Along  with  him,   and  the  same  trouble 

prove. 
They  that  had  seen  but  four  short  days 

before 
His  gladding  look,  now  longed  to  see  it 

more. 
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And  as  of  late,  when  he  through  London 

went, 

The  amorous  city  Spared  no  ornament, 
That  might  her  beauties  heighten  ;  but  so 

drest, 
As  our  ambitious  dames,  when  they  make 

feast 

And  would  be  courted :  so  this  town  put  on 
Her  brightest  tire  ;  and  in  it  equal  shone 
To  her  great  sister  ;  save  that  modesty, 
Her  place,  and  years,  gave  her  precedency. 

The  joy  of  either  was  alike  and  full ; 
No  age,  nor  sex,  so  weak,  or  strongly  dull, 
That  did  not  bear  a  part  in  this  consent 
Of  hearts  and  voices.   All  the  air  was  rent, 
As  with  the  murmur  of  a  moving  wood  ; 
The  ground  beneath  did  seem  a  moving 

flood; 
Walls,  windows,  roofs,  towers,  steeples,  all 

were  set 

With  several  eyes,  that  in  this  object  met. 
Old  men  were  glad  their  fates  till  now  did 

last; 
And  infants,  that  the  hours  had  made  such 

haste 
To  bring  them  forth :  whilst  riper  aged, 

and  apt 
To  understand  the  more,  the  more  were 

rapt. 
This  was  the  people's  love,  with  which  did 

strive 

The  noble's  zeal,  yet  either  kept  alive 
The  other's  flame,  as  doth  the  wick  and 

wax 
That,   friendly  tempered,  one  pure  taper 

makes. 
Meanwhile  the  reverend   Themis    draws 

aside 

The  king's  obeying  will  from  taking  pride 
In    these    vain    stirs,    and    to    his    mind 

suggests 
How    he    may  triumph  in    his    subjects' 

breasts, 
With  better  pomp.     She  tells  him  first, 

"That  kings 
Are  here  on  earth  the  most  conspicuous 

things : 
That  they  by  heav'n  are  placed  upon  his 

throne, 
To  rule  like  heav'n ;  and  have  no  more 

their  own, 
As  they  are  men,    than  men.     That  all 

they  do, 
Though  hid  at  home,  abroad  is  searched 

into: 

And  being  once  found  out,  discovered  lies 
Unto  as  many  envies  there  as  eyes. 
That  princes,  since  they  know  it  is  their  fate 
Ofttimes  to  have  the  secrets  of  their  state 


Betrayed  to  fame,  should  take  more  care 

and  fear 
In  public  acts  what  face  and  form  they 

bear. 
She  then  remembered  to  his  thought  the 

place 
Where  he  was  going  ;    and  the  upward 

race 
Of   kings,    preceding  him    in    that    high 

court ; 
Their  laws,  their  ends ;  the  men  she  did, 

report : 

And  all  so  justly,  as  his  ear  was  joyed 
To  hear  the  truth,  from  spight  or  flattery 

void. 
She   shewed    him   who  made  wise,    who 

honest  acts  ; 
Who  both,  who  neither:   all  the  cunning 

tracts 
And  thriving  statutes  she  could  promptly 

note  ; 
The  bloody,  base,  and  barbarous  she  did 

quote  ; 
Where  laws  were  made  to  serve  the  tyrant's 

will ; 
Where  sleeping  they  could  save,  and  waking 

kill ; 

Where  acts  gave  licence  to  impetuous  lust 
To  bury  churchds  in  forgotten  dust, 
And  with   their  ruins  raise    the  pander's 

bowers  : 
When    public   justice    borrowed    all    her 

powers 
From  private  chambers ;   that  could  then 

create 
Laws,  judges,  counsellors,  yea,  prince  and 

state. 
All  this  she  told,  and  more,  with  bleeding 

eyes  ; 

For  Right  is  as  compassionate  as  wise." 
Nor  did  he  seem  their  vices  so  to  love, 
As  once  defend  what  Themis  did  reprove. 
For  though  by  right  and  benefit  of  times, 
He  owned  their  crowns,  he  would  not  so 

their  crimes. 
Hte  knew  that  princes,  who  had  sold  their 

fame 
To  their  voluptuous  lusts,  had  lost  their 

name ; 
And  that  no  wretch  was    more    unblest 

than  he 

Whose  necessary  good  'twas  now  to  be 
An  evil  king:  and  so  must  such  be  still, 
Who  once  have  got  the  habit  to  do  ill. 
One  wickedness  another  must  defend ; 
For  vice  is  safe,  while  she  hath  vice  to 

friend. 
He  knew  that   those  who  would  with  love 

command, 
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Must  with  a  tender  yet  a  steadfast  hand 
Sustain  the  reins,  and  in  the  check  for 
bear 

To  offer  cause  of  injury,  or  fear  ; 
That  kings,  by  their  example,   more  do 

sway 
Than  by  their  power ;  and  men  do  more 

obey 
When  they  are  led  than  when  they  are 

compelled. 
In   all  these  knowing  arts    our  prince 

excelled. 
Arid  now  the  dame  had  dried  her  dropping 

eyne, 

When,  like  an  April  Iris,  flew  her  shine 
About  the  streets,  as    it   would   force  a 

spring 

From  out  the  stones,  to  gratulate  the  king. 
She  blast  the   people,  that   in  shoals  did 

swim 
To  hear  her  speech ;  which  still  began  in 

him, 
And  ceased  in  them.     She  told  them  what 

a  fate 
Was  gently  fall'n  from  heaven  upon  this 

state  ; 

How  dear  a  father  they  did  now  enjoy, 
That  came  to  save,  what  discord  would 

destroy, 

And  entering  with  the  power  of  a  king, 
The   temperance  of  a  private    man   did 

bring, 
That  wan   affections  ere  his    steps   wan 

ground : 
And    was    not    hot,    or    covetous    to  be 

crowned 


1  Jonson  seems  pleased  with  this  vigorous 
panegyric,  of  which,  to  speak  modestly,  he  has 
no  reason  to  be  ashamed.  Advice  is  judiciously 
mixed  with  praise ;  arid  seldom  has  an  English 
prince  been  addressed  with  language  at  once  so 
manly,  so  free  and  yet  so  skilfully  compli- 


Before  men's    hearts  had  crowned   him. 

Who  (unlike 
Those   greater    bodies    of  the  sky     that 

strike 

The  lesser  fiers  dim)  in  his  access 
Brighter  than  all,  hath  yet  made  no  one 

less; 
Though  many  greater :  and  the  most  the 

best. 
Wherein  his  choice  was  happy  with  the 

rest 

Of  his  great  actions,  first  to  see,  and  do 
What  all  men's  wishes  did  aspire  unto. 

Hereat  the  people  could  no  longer  hold 
Their  bursting  joys ;  but  through  the  air 

was  rolled 

The    lengthened    shout,  as  when  th'  ar 
tillery 

Of  heaven  is  discharged  along  the  sky. 
And  this  confession  flew  from  every  voice, 
' '  Never   had  land  more    reason    to    re 
joice, 
Nor  to  her  bliss  could  aught  now  added 

be, 
Save  that  she  might  the  same  perpetual 

see." 
Which  when  time,  nature,  and  the  fates 

denied, 
With   a  twice   louder  shout  again    they 

cried, 
"Yet  let  blest  Britain  ask,  without  your 

wrong, 
Still  to  have  such  a  king,  and  this  king 

long." 

Solus  rex  etpoeta  non  quotannis  nascitttr.1 


mentary.  In  the  poet's  time  there  was  no 
example  of  it,  yet  he  is  never  mentioned  by 
the  commentators  but  as  the  parasite  of  kings — 
he  who  gave  them  more  judicious  counsel,  and 
told  them  more  wholesome  truths,  than  all  the 
dramatic  writers  of  the  age  together. 


The  Satyr, 


THE  SATYR.]  The  title  stands  thus  in  the  folio  1616  :  "A  Particular  Entertainment 
of  the  Queen  and  Prince  at  Althorpe,  at  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord  Spencer's,  on 
Saturday,  being  the  25th  of  June,  1603,  as  they  came  first  into  the  Kingdom."  The 
Queen  and  Prince  Henry,  in  their  journey  from  Edinburgh  to  London,  came  from 
Holdenby  to  Northampton,  where  they  were  received  in  great  state  by  the  municipal 
magistrates.  James,  who  had  joined  them  at  Easton,  the  seat  of  Sir  G.Fermor,  in  North 
amptonshire,  passed  forward,  but  the  Queen  and  Prince  were  prevailed  upon  to  take 
up  their  residence  for  a  few  days  at  the  seat  of  Sir  Robert  Spencer,  about  four  miles 
from  the  town.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  this  exquisite  "  Entertainment"  was  pre 
sented  to  them  as  they  entered  the  park  and  grounds  at  Althorpe. 

It  is  easy,  or  rather,  it  is  not  easy,  to  conceive  the  surprise  and  delight  with  which 
Queen  Anne,  who  had  a  natural  taste  for  these  elegant  and  splendid  exhibitions,  must 
have  witnessed  the  present ;  she  who  in  Denmark  had  seen  perhaps  no  royal  amuse 
ment  but  drinking-bouts,  and  in  Scotland  been  regaled  with  nothing  better  than  ' '  ane 
goodly  ballad  called  Philotas,"  or  the  ribaldry  of  the  Lion  King,  as  his  countrymen 
delight  to  call  Sir  David  Lyndsay,  in  the  interminable  "  Satyre  of  the  three  Eistatis." 

In  somewhat  less  than  a  month  after  the  date  of  this  Entertainment,  Sir  Robert 
Spencer  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  a  baron.  "He  was,  "says  Fuller,  "  the  fifth 
knight  of  his  family  in  an  immediate  succession,  well  allied,  well  extracted,  being  de 
scended  from  the  Spencers,  Earls  of  Gloucester  and  Winchester.  In  the  first  year  of 
King  James  (aist  July,  1603),  he  was  created  Baron  Spencer  of  Wormleighton,  in  the 
county  of  Warwick.  He  was  a  good  patriot,  of  a  quick  and  clear  spirit. "  Fuller 
might  have  extended  his  panegyric  without  any  violation  of  truth. 


A  Satyr,  lodged  in  a  little  spinet,1  by  which 
Her  Majesty  and  the  Prince  were  to 
come,  at  the  report  of  certain  cornets  that 
were  divided  in  several  places  of  the 
park,  to  signify  her  approach,  advanced 
his  head  above  the  top  of  the  wood,  wonder 
ing,  and,  with  his  pipe  in  his  hand, 
began  asfolloweth  : 

HERE  !  there  !  and  everywhere ! 
Some  solemnities  are  near, 
That  these  changes  strike  mine  ear. 
My  pipe  and  I  a  part  shall  bear. 

[After  a  short  strain  with  his  pipe; 
again, 

Look,  see  ! — beshrew  this  tree ! 
What  may  all  this  wonder  be  ? 


Pipe  it  who  that  list  for  me : 
I'll  fly  out  abroad,  and  see. 
[Here  he  leaped  down,  and  gazed  the 
Queen  and  the  Prince  in  the  face, 

That  is  Cyparissus'  face  !3 
And  the  dame  hath  Syrinx'  grace  I 
O  that  Pan  were  now  in  place — 
Sure  they  are  of  heavenly  race. 
[Here  he  ran  into  the  wood  again,  and  hid 
himself,  whilst  to  the  sound  of  excellent 
soft  music,   that   was  concealed  in   the 
thicket,  there  came  tripping  up  the  lawn 
a  bevy  of  Faeries,  attending  on  Mab  their 
queen,  who  falling  into   an   artificial 
ring,  that  was  there  cut  in  the  path,  began 
to  dance  a  round,  while  their  mistress 
spake  asfolloweth. 


1  A  little  spinet,]  i.e.,  a  copse  of  young  wood. 
WHAL.  [Every  reader  of  White's  Seldom*  is 
familiar  with  this  word  under  the  form 


j'.-F.  C] 

•  That  is  Cyparisnu'  face  /]   This  is  not  mere 


compliment,  for  the  Prince,  if  we  may  trust  the 
writers  of  those  times,  was  a  very  handsome 
youth. 

Milton  has  numerous  obligations  to  this  little 
piece,  as  indeed  he  has  to  most  of  those  which 
follow  in  the  present  and  subsequent  volume. 
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Mab. 

Hail  and  welcome,  worthiest  queen  I 
Joy  had  never  perfect  been, 
To  the  nymphs  that  haunt  this  green, 
Had  they  not  this  evening  seen. 
Now  they  print  it  on  the  ground 
With  their  feet  in  figures  round  ; 
Marks  that  will  be  ever  found, 
To  remember  this  glad  stound.i 

Sat.  [Peeping  out  of  the  busk.] 
Trust  her  not,  you  bonnibell, 
She  will  forty  leasings  tell ; 
I  do  know  her  pranks  right  well. 

Mab. 

Satyr,  we  must  have  a  spell 
For  your  tongue,  it  runs  too  fleet. 

Sat. 

Not  so  nimbly  as  your  feet, 
When  about  the  cream-bowls  sweet, 
You  and  all  your  elves  do  meet. 
[Here  he  came  hopping  forth,   and 
mixing  himself  with  the  Faeries, 
skipped  in,  out,  and  about  their 
circle,    while    they    made   many 
offers  to  catch  at  him. 

This  is  Mab,  the  Mistress- Faery,2 
That  doth  nightly  rob  the  dairy, 
And  can  hurt  or  help  the  cherning, 
As  she  please,  without  discerning. 

Elf. 

Pug,  you  will  anon  take  warning?3 

Sat. 

She  that  pinches  country  wenches, 
If  they  rub  not  clean  their  benches, 
And  with  sharper  nails  remembers 
When  they  rake  not  up  their  embers : 
But  if  so  they  chance  to  feast  her, 
In  a  shoe  she  drops  a  tester. 


Elf. 


Shall  we  strip  the  skipping  jester  ? 


Sat. 


This  is  she  that  empties  cradles, 
Takes  out  children,  puts  in  ladles  : 
Trains  forth  midwives  in  their  slumber, 
With  a  sieve  the  holes  to  number  ; 
And  then  leads  them  from  her  burrows, 
Horn*  through  ponds  and  water-fur- 


Elf. 


Shall  not  all  this  mocking  stir  us? 

Sat. 

She  can  start  our  Franklins'  daughters 
In  their  sleep  with  shrieks  and  laugh 
ters; 

And  on  sweet  St.  Anna's  night,4 
Feed  them  with  a  promised  sight, 
Some  of  husbands,  some  of  lovers, 
Which  an  empty  dream  discovers. 

Elf. 
Satyr,  vengeance  near  you  hovers. 

Sat. 

And  in  hope  that  you  would  come  here 
Yester-eve,  the  lady  Summer* 
She  invited  to  a  banquet — 
But  (in  sooth)  I  con  you  thank  yet, 
That  you  could  so  well  deceive  her 
Of  the  pride  which  gan  upheave  her  ! 
And,  by  this,  would  so  have  blown  her 
As  no  wood-god  should  have  known 
her.  [Skips  into  the  wood. 

Elf. 

Mistress,  this  is  only  spite : 
For  you  would  not  yesternight 
Kiss  him  in  the  cock-shut  light.6 


*  For  she  was  expected  there  on  Midsummer- 
day  at  night,  but  came  not  till  the  day  following. 

Here  and  everywhere  in  these  volumes  the 
notes  marked  otherwise  than  by  numerals  are 
Jonson's. 

1  To  remember  this  glad  stound.]  Le.,  time  or 
season.  It  is  so  used  by  our  old  poets. — WHAL. 

«  This  is  Mab,  &c.]  This  fairy  mythology, 
which  has  been  copied  by  Milton,  and  which 
has  sufficient  beauty  to  make  it  familiar  to  every 
reader  of  poetry,  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Brand  in  his 
"  Popular  Antiquities,"  from  a  scarce  book  in  his 
possession  !  This  is  also  the  case  with  many 
other  passages  of  Jonson,  which  are  given  with 
all  due  mystery  at  the  hundredth  hand  from  some 
"  rare  treatise  in  the  author's  collection." 

3  J'ug,  you  will  anon  take  warning?]  Mr. 
Malone  says  in  his  Second  Appendix  :  There  is, 
I  believe,  no  instance  of  a  triplet  being  used  in 


Shakspeare's  time,"  p.  57.  To  go  no  further; 
there  are  at  least  half  a  dozen  instances  in  this 
little  piece.  But  Mr.  Malone  was  grossly  igno 
rant  of  Jonson  :  ignorance,  however,  is  but  a 
wretched  apology  for  calumny. 

4  And  on  sweet  St.  Annas  night.]  The  old 
copy  reads  Ann,  which  is  evidently  imperfect. 
The  feat  it  alludes  to  is  sometimes  said  to  be 
performed  upon  St.  Agnes'  night;  and  'tis 
possible  this  might  have  been  the  original 
reading.— WHAL, 

8  Kiss  him  in  the  cock-shut  light.]  That  is, 
in  the  twilight.  Thus  Shakspeare : 

"  Thomas,  the  Earl  of  Surry,  and  himself, 
Much  about  cock-shut  time  went  thro'  the 
army." — Rich.  III.  act  v.  sc.  3. 

Here  the  speaker  evidently  means  the  evening. 
or  shutting  in  of  day.  There  is  a  method  of 
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Sat.  [returning.] 
By  Pan,  and  thou  hast  hit  it  right. 

Mab. 

Faeries,  pinch  him  black  and  blue, 
Now  you  have  him,  make  him  rue. 
\They  lay  hold  on  him  and  nip  him. 

Sat. 
O  hold,  [Mistress]  Mab  !    I  sue.1 

Elf. 

Nay,  the  devil  shall  have  his  due. 
[Here  he  ran  quite  away,  and  left 

them  in  a  confusion. 
Mab. 

Pardon,  lady,  this  wild  strain, 
Common  with  the  sylvan  train, 
That  do  skip  about  this  plain  : — 
Elves,  apply  your  gyre  again.- 
And  whilst  some  do  hop  the  ring, 
Some  shall  play,  and  some  shall  sing  : 
We'll  express,  in  ev'ry  thing, 
Oriana's  well-coming.* 

SONG. 

This  is  she,  this  is  she 

In  whose  world  of  grace 
Every  season,  person,  place, 

That  receive  her  happy  be ; 

For  with  no  less 
Than  a  kingdom's  happiness,! 

Doth  she  private  Lares  bless.f 


And  ours  above  the  rest ; 

By  how  much  we  deserve  it  least. 
Long  live  Oriana5 

T'  exceed,    whom  she  succeeds,    our 
late  Diana. 

Mab. 

Madam,  now  an  end  to  make, 
Deign  a  simple  gift  to  take  ; 
Only  for  the  Faeries'  sake, 
Who  about  you  still  shall  wake. 

Tis  done  only  to  supply 
His  suspected  courtesy, 
Who,  since  Thamyra  did  die,4 
Hath  not  brooked  a  lady's  eye, 

Nor  allowed  about  his  place, 
Any  of  the  female  race. 
Only  we  are  free  to  trace 
All  his  grounds,  as  he  to  chase. 

For  which  bounty  to  us  lent, 
Of  him  unknowledged,  or  unsent, 
We  prepared  this  compliment, 
And  as  far  from  cheap  intent, 

[Gives  her  a  Jewell 

In  particular  to  feed 
Any  hope  that  should  succeed, 
Or  our  glory  by  the  deed, 
As  yourself  are  from  the  need. 

Utter  not,  we  you  implore, 
Who  did  give  it,  nor  wherefore  : 


*  Quasi  Oriens  ANNA. 

t  Bringing  with  her  the  prince,  which  is  the 
greatest  felicity  of  kingdoms. 
I  For  households. 

catching  woodcocks  in  a  kind  of  clap-net,  which 
is  called  a  cock-shut;  and  as  the  time  of  taking 
them  in  this  manner  is  in  the  twilight,  cock-shut 
light  may  very  properly  express  the  evening. — 
WHAL. 

I  have  considerably  abridged  Whalley's  note, 
which  yet  contains  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of 
explanation,  unless  it  may  be  thought  not  im 
pertinent  to  add  that  the  cock-shut  is  a  large  net 
suspended  between  two  long  poles,  and  stretched 
across  a  glade,  or  riding,  in  a  wood,  where  a 
man  is  placed  to  watch  when  the  birds  rise  or 
strike  against  it.  "In  the  Treatise  of  Fyshinge, 
by  Juliana  Berners,  1496,  is  the  following  direc 
tion  to  make  a  rod,  '  Take  thenne  and  frette  him 
faste  with  a  cocke-shote  corde,  £c.,'  but,  says 
Steevens,  from  whom  this  is  taken,  I  cannot 
interpret  the  word."  The  word  is  plain  enough  ; 
it  means  that  sort  of  twine  of  which  the  cock- 
shut  was  made  :  but  indeed,  the  commentators 
on  Shakspeare  have  trifled  egregiously  over  this 
simple  expression.  [The  folio  reads  cockshout.] 

1  O  hold,  [Mistress]  Mab!  I  sue.]  Mistress 
was  inserted  by  Whalley.  Something  is  evi- 


dently  necessary,  and  this  may  serve  ;  though  I 
should  have  preferred  another  word. 

a  Elves,  apply  your  gyre  again.]  i.e.,  renew 
your  rondels :  it  is  well  known  that  the  fairies 
always  danced  in  a  circle  :  thus  was  formed  the 
green  sward  ringlet  whereof  the  ewe  not  bites. 

3  Long  live  Oriana.  ]  This  is  taken  from  the 
Triumphs  of  Oriana,  a  collection  of  madrigals 
published  in  1601,  and  intended  to  commemorate 
the  beauty  and  inflexible  virginity  of  Elizabeth, 
then  only  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  her  age. 
Long  livefaire  Oriana  is  the  burthen  of  several 
of  these  little  pieces.  Jonson's  derivation  of  this 
word,  as  applied  to  Anne,  is  not  unhappy : 
Elizabeth's  title  to  it  could  only  have  originated 
in  the  old  court  maxim — Quicquid  conspicuum 
pulchrumque — Resjisci  est. 

*  Who,  since  Thamyra  did  die,  &c.]  Thamyra 
(the  beloved  consort  of  this  nobleman)  was  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Willoughby ;  she  died 
August  xyth,  1597,  leaving  several  children. 
There  is  nothing  strained  or  exaggerated  in  what 
is  here  said  of  Lord  Spencer's  attachment  to  his 
lady's  memory ;  for  though  he  survived  her  nearly 
thirty  years,  he  took  no  second  wife. 

5  A  jewel,]  i.e.,  a  brooch  or  other  ornament 
for  the  person.  The  marginal  note  is  from  the 
old  copy. 
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And  whenever  you  restore 
Yourself  to  us,  you  shall  have  more. 

Highest,  happiest  queen,  farewell ; 
But  beware  you  do  not  tell. l 

[Here  the  Faeries  hop  away  in  a  fan 
tastic  dance,  when  on  a  sudden  the 
Satyr  discovered  kirn  self  again. 

Sat. 

Not  tell  ?  ha  !  ha  !  I  could  smile 
At  this  old  and  toothless  wile. 
Lady,  I  have  been  no  sleeper ; 
She  belies  the  noble  keeper. 
Say,  that  here  he  like  the  groves, 
And  pursue  no  foreign  loves  : 
Is  he  therefore  to  be  deemed 
Rude  or  savage  ?  or  esteemed 
But  a  sorry  entertainer, 
'Cause  he  is  no  common  strainer 
After  painted  nymphs  for  favours, 
Or  that  in  his  garb  he  savours 
Little  of  the  nicety, 
In  the  sprucer  courtiery ; 
As  the  rosary  of  kisses, 
With  the  oath  that  never  misses, 
This,  ' '  believe  me  on  the  breast, " 
And  then  telling  some  man's  jest, 
Thinking  to  prefer  his  wit, 
Equal  with  his  suit  by  it, 
I  mean  his  clothes  ?    No,  no,  no  ; 
Here  doth  no  such  humour  flow. 
He  can  neither  bribe  a  grace, 
Nor  encounter  my  lord's  face 
With  a  pliant  smile,  and  flatter, 
Though  this  lately  were  some  matter8 
To  the  making  of  a  courtier. 
Now  he  hopes  he  shall  resort  there, 


Safer,  and  with  more  allowance ; 

Since  a  hand  hath  governance 

That  hath  given  those  customs  chace. 

And  hath  brought  his  own  in  place. 

O  that  now  a  wish  could  bring 

The  godlike  person  of  a  king  ! 

Then  should  even  envy  find, 

Cause  of  wonder  at  the  mind 

Of  our  woodman :  but  lo,  where 

His  kingly  image  doth  appear,3 

And  is  all  this  while  neglected. 

Pardon,  lord,  you  are  respected, 

Deep  as  is  the  keeper's  heart, 

And  as  dear  in  every  part. 

See,  for  instance,  where  he  sends 

His  son,  his  heir  ;4  who  humbly  bends 
[Fetches  out  of  the  -wood  the  Lord 
Spencer's  eldest  son,  attired  and 
appointed  like  a  huntsman. 

Low  as  is  his  father's  earth, 

To  the  womb  that  gave  you  birth  : 

So  he  was  directed  first, 

Next  to  you,  of  whom  the  thirst 

Of  seeing  takes  away  the  use 

Of  that  part  should  plead  excuse 

For  his  boldness,  which  is  less 

By  his  comely  shamefacedness. 

Rise  up,  sir,  I  will  betray 

All  I  think  you  have  to  say  ; 

That  your  father  gives  you  here 

(Freely  as  to  him  you  were) 

To  the  service  of  this  prince : 

And  with  you  these  instruments 

Of  his  wild  and  sylvan  trade. 

Better  not  Actseon  had ; 

The  bow  was  Phoebe's,  and  the  horn, 

By  Orion  often  worn  : 

The  dog  of  Sparta  breed,5  and  good, 


1  But  beware  you  do  not  tell.}  This  solemn 
injunction,  which  is  twice  given,  alludes  to  the 
received  notion  of  the  danger  of  betraying  the 
partiality  of  the  fairies,  who  were  extremely 
delicate  on  this  head,  and  never  allowed  their 
favours  to  be  boasted  of  with  impunity.  See 
vol.  i.  454  a. 

'•Though  this  lately  were  some  matter,  &c.] 
There  is  probably  something  of  private  history 
in  this  gentle  gird  at  the  ministers  of  Elizabeth  ; 
but  I  cannot  explain  it.  If  flattery  was  at  all 
necessary  to  gam  the  favourite,  Sir  Robert 
Spencer  would  never  have  succeeded  at  Court ; 
but,  indeed,  he  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of 
retired  habits.  "  Like  the  old  Roman  dictator," 
says  Wilson,  "  Spencer  made  the  country  a  vir 
tuous  Court,  where  his  fields  and  flocks  brought 
him  more  calm  and  happy  contentment  than  the 
various  and  irritable  dispensations  of  a  Court  can 
contribute." 

Why  Sir  Robert  was  now  absent  from 
Althorpe  does  not  appear :  perhaps  (though  this 


is  not  very  likely)  he  had  been  selected  by 
James  to  accompany  him  to  Theobalds.  He 
was  at  Hampton  Court  in  July  this  year,  and  in 
the  September  following  was  appointed  ambas 
sador  to  the  reigning  Duke  of  Wirtemburg  ;  so 
:hat  there  was  something  prophetic  in  the 
"hope"  that  he  should  now  "resort  to  court 
with  more  allowance." 

8  His  kingly  image]  i.e.,  Prince  Henry. 

4  John  Spencer :  he  was  now  in  his  twelfth 
year.  He  died  in  France  at  the  age  of  nineteen. 
The  deg  of  Sparta  breed,}  Thus  Shak- 
speare : 

I  was  with  Hercules  and  Cadmus  once, 
When  in  a  wood  of  Crete,  they  bayed  the 

boar 
With  hounds  of  Sparta" 

Both  from  Ovid's : 

Spartana  gente  Melampus. 
onson's  dog,  it  appears,  was  called  Ringwood, 
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As  can  RING  within  a  WOOD  ; 
Thence  his  name  is :  you  shall  try 
How  he  hunteth  instantly. 
But  perhaps  the  queen,  your  mother, 
Rather  doth  affect  some  other 
Sport,  as  coursing :  we  will  prove 
Which  her  highness  most  doth  love. — 
Satyrs,  let  the  woods  resound ; 
They  shall  have  their  welcome  crowned 
With  a  brace  of  bucks  to  ground. 
At  that  the  whole  wood  and  place  resounded 
with  the    noise   of  cornets,   horns,    and 
other  hunting  music,  and  a  brace  of  choice 
deer  put  out,  and  as  fortunately  killed, 
as  they  were  meant  to  be,  even  in  the 
sight  of  her  majesty. 

This  was  the  first  night's  show.1 

The  next  day  being  Sunday,  the  Queen 
rested,  and  on  Monday  till  after  dinner; 
where  there  was  a  speech  suddenly  thought 
on,  to  induce  a  morris  of  the  clowns 
thereabout,  who  most  officiously  presented 
themselves ;  but  by  reason  of  the  throng 
of  the  country  that  came  in,  their  speaker 
could  not  be  heard,  who  was  in  the  person 
of  NOBODY,  to  deliver  this  following 


speech,  and  attired  in  a  pair  of  Irteches 
which  were  made  to  come  up  to  his  neck, 
with  his  arms  out  at  his  pockets,  and  a 
cap  drowning  his  face. 

IF  my  outside  move  your  laughter, 
Pray  Jove,  my  inside  be  thereafter. 

QUEEN,  PRINCE,  DUKE,  EARLS, 

COUNTESSES,  you  courtly  pearls  ! 

(And  I  hope  no  mortal  sin, 

If  I  put  less  ladies  in) 

Fair  saluted  be  you  all ! 

At  this  time  it  doth  befall, 

We  are  the  huisher  to  a  morris, 

A  kind  of  masque,  whereof  good  store  is 

In  the  country  hereabout, 

But  this,  the  choice  of  all  the  rout, 

Who,  because  that  no  man  sent  them, 

Have  got  NOBODY  to  present  them. 

These  are  things  have  no  suspicion 

Of  their  ill-doing :  nor  ambition 

Of  their  well :  but  as  the  pipe 

Shall  inspire  them,  mean  to  skip  : 

They  come  to  see,  and  to  be  seen, 

And  though  they  dance  afore  the  queen, 

There's  none  of  these  doth  hope  to  come 

by 
Wealth  to  build  another  Holmby :» 


1  This  was  the  first  night's  show.  ]  And  every 
way  worthy  of  the  presenter  and  the  guests. 
The  rich  and  beautiful  scenery,  the  music  soft 
or  loud,  as  the  occasion  required,  dispersed 
through  the  wood,  the  sweetness  of  the  vocal 
performers,  the  bevy  of  fairies,  composed  of  the 
young  ladies  "  of  the  country"  ( whose  brothers 
appeared  in  the  succeeding  "  sports"),  the  gay 
and  appropriate  dialogue,  the  light,  airy,  and 
fantastic  dances  which  accompanied  it,  the 
foresters,  headed  by  the  youthful  heir,  starting 
forward  to  chase  the  deer  at  force  at  the  uni 
versal  opening  of  hound  and  horn,  together 
with  the  running  down  of  the  game  in  sight, 
must  have  afforded  a  succession  of  pleasures  as 
rare  as  unexpected. 

It  is  very  easy  to  stigmatize  all  this  with  the 
name  of ' '  pedantry,"  and  to  rave  with  Mr.  Malone 
at  "the  wretched  taste  of  the  times,"  which 
could  tolerate  it.  But  there  are  still  some  who 
affect  to  think  that  this  taste  was  not  altogether 
so  deplorable  ;  and  that  nearly  as  much  judg 
ment  was  displayed  in  engaging  the  talents  of  a 
man  of  genius  and  learning  to  produce  an  En 
tertainment  which  should  not  disgrace  the 
rational  faculties  of  the  beholders,  as  in  pro 
curing  the  assistance  of  a  pastry-cook  to  honour 
a  general  festival  by  scrawling  unmeaning 
flourishes  on  a  ball-room  floor  at  an  expense 
beyond  that  of  the  graceful  and  elegant  hospi 
tality  of  Althorpe. 

*  And  though  they  dance  afore  the  queen, 
There  s  none  of  these  doth,  hope  to  come  by 
Wealth  to  build  a notJur Holmby.]  Holmby, 


or  Holdenby  House,  was  a  magnificent  structure 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Althorpe,  built  by  Sir 
Christopher  Hatton,  Lord  Chancellor  in  the 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  as  the  last  and  noblest 
monument  of  his  youth.  Sir  Christopher 
Hatton  was  taken  notice  of  by  Queen  Elizabeth 
for  his  gracefulness  in  dancing  before  her 
at  Court,  which  proved  the  first  step  to  his 
future  preferments.  To  this  circumstance  the 
first  of  these  lines  alludes. — WHAL. 

In  Bishop  Corbet's  Iter  Boreale  there  is  a 
pleasant  apostrophe  to  the  tutelar  Lars,  the 
giants,  with  whom  Sir  Christopher  had  orm  - 
mented  this  magnificent  mansion.  The  tra 
veller  had  just  witnessed  the  ruins  of  Not 
tingham  Castle,  notwithstanding  the  two  giants 
which  still  stood  at  the  gates ;  and  he  re 
proaches  them  with  the  fidelity  of  their  brethren 
at  Holmby  and  Guildhall,  who  had  carefully 
kept  the  respective  buildings  intrusted  to  them. 

"  Oh  you  that  doe  Guildhall  and  Holmeby  keepe 
Soe  carefully,  when  both  the  founders  sleepe, 
You  are  good  giants,  and  partake  no  shame 
With  those  two  worthlesse  trunkes  of  Not- 

tinghame ; 
Look  to  your  several  charges  !" 

Gilchrisfs  edit.  p.  183. 

The  praise  was  not  ill  bestowed  ;  and  the 
Giants  of  Holmby  would  still  perhaps  have  pre 
served  their  charge  if  they  had  had  cnly  to  con 
tend  with  ordinary  enemies  ;  but  they  fell  by  a 
lawless  force,  before  which  not  only  castles,  but 
empires  have  disappeared.  It  was  here  that 
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All  those  dancing  days  are  done, 

Men  must  now  have  more  than  one 

Grace,  to  build  their  fortunes  on, 

Else  our  soles  would  sure  have  gone,1 

All  by  this  time  to  our  feet. — 

I  not  deny  where  graces  meet 

In  a  man,  that  quality 

Is  a  graceful  property : 

But  when  dancing  is  his  best, 

Beshrew  me,  I  suspect  the  rest. 

But  I  am  Nobody,  and  my  breath, 

Soon  as  it  is  born  hath  death. 

Come  on,  clowns,  forsake  your  dumps, 

And  bestir  your  hobnailed  stumps, 

Do  your  worst,  I'll  undertake, 

Not  a  jerk  you  have  shall  make 

Any  lady  here  in  love. 

Perhaps  your  fool,  or  so,  may  move 

Some  lady's  woman  with  a  trick, 

And  upon  it  she  may  pick    - 

A  pair  of  revelling  legs  or  two, 

Out  of  you,  with  much  ado. 

But  see,  the  hobby-horse  is  forgot. 

Fool,  it  must  be  your  lot, 

To  supply  his  want  with  faces, 

And  some  other  buffoon  graces, 

You  know  how  ;  piper,  play, 

And  let  Nobody  hence  away. 

[Here  the  morris-dancers  entered. 

There  -was   also   another  parting  speech, 

which  was  to  have  been  presented  in  the 


Charles  was  seized  by  the  vulgar  miscreant 
Joyce,  and  here,  to  gratify  at  once  their  malice 
and  rapacity,  the  rebels,  soon  after  his  murder, 
broke  in,  levelled  the  mansion  with  the  ground, 
and  stole  or  sold  the  materials. 

The  Giants  of  Guildhall,  thank  heaven,  yet 
defend  their  charge :  it  only  remains  to  wish 
that  the  citizens  may  take  example  by  the  fate 
of  Holmby,  and  not  expose  them  to  an  attack 
to  which  they  will  assuredly  be  found  unequal. 
It  is  not  altogether  owing  to  their  wisdom  that 
this  has  not  already  taken  place.  For  twenty 
years  they  were  chained  to  the  car  of  a  profligate 
buffoon  [Wilkes],  who  dragged  them  through 
every  species  of  ignominy  to  the  verge  of  rebel 
lion  ;  and  their  Hall  is  even  yet  disgraced  with 
the  statue  of  a  worthless  negro-monger  [Beck- 
ford],  in  the  act  of  insulting  their  sovereign  with 
a  speech,  of  which  (factious  and  brutal  as  he 
was)  he  never  uttered  one  syllable. 

To  return  to  the  text.  Dancing,  as  Jonson 
says,  is  a  graceful  quality  where  graces  meet; 
and  it  was  remarkably  so  in  Sir  Christopher, 
who  was  found  fully  equal  to  the  exigencies  of 
his  great  office.  He  died  in  1591,  and  was  fol 
lowed  to  the  grave  by  the  praise  of  Camden  and 
many  others,  A  sumptuous  monument  was 
erected  to  his  memory  in  or  near  the  choir  of 
St  Paul's,  which  was  long  regarded  with 
peculiar  respect  by  those  whom  business  or 
pleasure  brought  to  the  metropolis,  lo >  this 
Jonson  alludes  in  Evtry  Man  out  of  his 
VOL.  II. 


person  of  a  youth,  and  accompanied  'juilh 
divers  gentlemen's  younger  sons  oj  :he 
country :  but  by  reason  of  the  multitu 
dinous  press,  was  also  hindered.     And 
which  we  have  here  adjoined. 
And  will  you  then,  mirror  of  queens,  de 
part  ? 
Shall  nothing  stay  you  ?  not  my  master's 

heart, 
That  pants  to  leese  the  comfort  o*  your 

light, 
And  see  his  day,   ere    it   be   old,  grow 

night  ? 
You   are  a    goddess,  and    your  will  be 

done: 

Yet  this  our  last  hope  is,  that  as  the  sun 
Cheers  objects   far  removed,   as  well   as 

near; 
So,  wheresoe'er  you  shine,  you'll  sparkle 

here. 
And  you,  dear  lord,  on  whom  my  covetous 

eye 

Doth  feed  itself,  but  cannot  satisfy, 
O  shoot  up  fast  in  spirit,  as  in  years ; 
That  when  upon  her  head  proud  Europe 

wears 

Her  stateliest  tire,  you  may  appear  thereon 
The  richest  gem,  without  a  paragon. 
Shine  bright  and  fixed  as  the  arctic  star : 
And  when  slow  time  hath  made  you  fit  for 

war, 


Humour,  "  When  shall  I  put  off  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor's  tomb,"  &c. 

There  were  those,  however,  who  regarded 
this  stately  pile  with  less  complacency.  Either 
from  its  unusual  bulk,  or  more  probably  from 
its  projection  into  the  walk  of  the  south  aisle,  it 
is  very  spleneticly  mentioned  on  many  occa 
sions.  On  a  pillar  near  it  hung  two  humble 
tablets  to  the  memories  of  Sir  P.  Sidney  and 
Sir  F.  Walsingham;  this  gave  birth  to  the 
following  couplet : 

"  Philip  and  Francis  have  no  tombe, 
Great  Christopher  takes  all  the  roome." 

Its  size  too  is  noticed  by  Bishop  Corbet : 
"  Nor  need  the  Chancellor  boast,  whose  pyim- 
mis 

Above  the  Host  and  Altar  raised  is. 

It  is  singular  that  Sir  Christophers  hdrs 
should  have  found  money  enough  for  this  costly 
monument ;  since  it  appears  that  he  had  so 
embarrassed  his  circumstances  by  erecting  the 
noble  structure  of  Holmby  that  he  fell  in 
arrears  with  the  Queen,  whose  ceaseless  impor 
tunity  for  payment  '/or  Elizabeth  never  gave 
nor  took  credit),  is  said  to  have  depressed  his 
spirits,  and  hastened  his  death. 

i  Else  our  soles,  &c]  The  410  reads  soules, 
the  folio  soles  ;  an  equivoque  was  probably  de 
signed:  and  what  cannot  be  said  of  all  equi 
voques,  the  sense  is  good  either  way. 
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Look  over    the  strict  ocean,    and  think 

where 
I'ou  may  but  lead  us  forth,  that  grow  up 


here 
Against     a 
swords 


day,     when     our     officious 


Shall  speak  our  action  better  than    our 
words. 


Till    then,   all    good    event  conspire    to 

crown 
Your  parents'  hopes,  our  zeal,  and  your 

renown. 
Peace  usher  now  your  steps,  and  where 

you  come, 
Be  Envy  still  strook  blind,  and  Flattery 

dumb.1 


1  "Thus  much,"  the  4to  adds,  "which  was 
the  least  of  the  Entertainment  in  respect  of  the 
reality,  abundance,  delicacy,  and  order  of  all 
things  else,  to  do  that  serviceable  right  to  his 
noble  friend,  which  his  affection  owes,  and  his 
lordship's  merit  may  challenge,  the  author  hath 
suffered  to  come  out,  and  encounter  censure ; 
and  not  here  unnecessarily  adjoined,  being  per 
formed  to  the  same  Queen  and  Prince,  who  were 
no  little  part  of  these  more  laboured  and 
triumphal  shows.  And  to  whose  greatest  part 


he  knows  the  honourable  lord,  had  he  been  so 
blest  as  to  have  seen  him  at  his  lodge,  would 
have  stretcht  in  observance,  though  he  could 
not  in  love  and  2eal." 

It  would  be  unjust  to  the  author  to  conclude 
without  noticing  the  merits  of  this  singularly 
elegant  and  poetic  address.  That  it  was  not 
prophetic,  Jonson  lived  to  see,  and  perhaps 
to  deplore  ;  for  Prince  Henry  was  a  youth  of 
great  promise. 


The    Penates. 


THE  PENATES.]  Sir  William  Cornwallis,  at  whose  house  this  exquisite  little  drama 
(which  I  have  called  the  Penates]  was  presented,  was  the  elder  brother  of  Sir  Charles 
Cornwallis,  who,  on  the  establishment  of  Prince  Henry's  household,  was  appointed 
his  treasurer,  and  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Cornwallis,  of  Brome  Hall,  in  Suffolk.  He 
accompanied  the  Earl  of  Essex  in  his  expedition  against  the  rebels  in  Ireland  in  1599, 
and  was  knighted  the  same  year  at  Dublin.  The  title  in  the  folio  is  as  follows  :  "  A 
Private  Entertainment  of  the  King  and  Queen,  on  May-day  in  the  morning,  at  Sir 
William  Cornwallis  his  House,  at  Highgate,  1604." 


The  King  and  Queen  being  entered  in  ' 
at  the  gate,  the  PENATES,  or  household 
gods,  received  them,  attired  after  the 
antique  manner,  with  javelins  in  their 
hands,  standing  on  each  side  of  the 
porch. 

1  Pen. 

Leap,  light  hearts,  in  ev'ry  breast 
Joy  is  now  the  fittest  passion  ; 

Double  majesty  hath  blest 
All  the  place,  with  that  high  grace 
Exceedeth  admiration  I 

2  Pen. 

Welcome,  monarch  of  this  isle, 
Europe's  envy,  and  her  mirror ; 

Great  in  each  part  of  thy  style  ; 
England's  wish,  and  Scotland's  bliss, 
Both  France  and  Ireland's  terror. 

I  Pen. 
Welcome  are  you  ;  and  no  less 

Your  admired  Queen :  the  glory 
Both  of  state  and  comeliness. 
Every  line  of  her  divine 
Form  is  a  beauteous  story. 

a  Pen. 
High  in  fortune,  as  in  blood, 

So  are  both  ;  and  blood  renowned 
By  oft  falls  that  make  a  flood 
In  your  veins  :  yet  all  these  strains 
Are  in  your  virtues  drowned. 

I  Pen. 

House,  be  proud  :  for  of  earth  s  store 

These  two  only  are  the  wonder  : 
In  them  she's  rich,  and  is  no  more. 
Zeal  is  bound  their  praise  to  sound 
As  loud  as  fame,  or  thunder. 


2  Pen. 
Note  but  how  the  air,  the  spring 

Concur  in  their  devotions  ; 
Pairs  of  turtles  sit  and  sing 
On  each  tree,  o'erjoyed  to  sec 
In  them  like  love,  like  motions. 

Enter,  sir,  this  longing  door, 
Whose  glad  lord  nought  could  have 

blessed 

Equally  :  I'm  sure  not  more 
Than  this  sight :  save  of  your  right, 
When  you  were  first  possessed. 

a  Pen. 

That,  indeed,  transcended  this. 
Since  which  hour,  wherein  you  gained 

it, 

For  this  grace,  both  he  and  his, 
Every  day  have  learned  to  pray, 
And  now  they  have  obtained  it. 

Here  the  Penates  lead  them  in,  thorough 
the  house,  into  the  garden,  where  Mer 
cury  received  them,  walking  before 
them. 

Mer.  Retire,  you  household-gods,  and 
leave  these  excellent  creatures  to  be  enter 
tained  by  a  more  eminent  deity.  \Bxcunt 
Pen.]  Hail,  King  and  Queen  of  the  Is 
lands,  called  truly  Fortunate,  and  by  you 
made  so.  To  tell  you  who  I  am,  and  wear 
all  these  notable  and  speaking  ensigns 
about  me,  were  to  challenge  you  of  most 
impossible  ignorance,  and  accuse  myself  of 
as  palpable  glory :  it  is  enough  that  you 
know  me  here,  and  come  with  the  licence 
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of  my  father  Jove,  who  is  the  bounty  of 
heaven,  to  give  you  early  welcome  to  the 
bower  of  my  mother  Maia,  no  less  the 
goodness  of  earth.  And  may  it  please  you 
to  walk,  I  will  tell  you  no  wonderful  story. 
This  place,  whereon  you  are  now  advanced 
(by  the  mighty  power  of  poetry,  and  the 
help  of  a  faith  that  can  remove  mountains) 
is  the  Arcadian  hill  Cyllene,  the  place 
where  myself  was  both  begot  and  born: 
and  of  which  I  am  frequently  called  Cyl- 
lenius.  Under  yond  purslane  tree  stood 
sometime  my  cradle.  Where  now  behold 
my  mother  Maia,  sitting  in  the  pride  of 
their  plenty,  gladding  the  air  with  her 
breath,  and  cheering  the  spring  with  her 
smiles.  At  her  feet  the  blushing  Aurora, 
who,  with  her  rosy  hand,  casteth  her 
honey-dews  on  those  sweeter  herbs,  ac 
companied  with  that  gentle  wind  Favourites, 
whose  subtile  spirit,  in  the  breathing  forth, 
Flora  makes  into  flowers,  and  sticks  them 
in  the  grass,  as  if  she  contended  to  have 
the  embroidery  of  the  earth  richer  than  the 
cope  of  the  sky.  Here,  for  her  month,  the 
yearly  delicate  May  keeps  state  ;  and  from 
this  mount  takes  pleasure  to  display  these 
valleys,  yond  lesser  hills,  those  statelier 
edifices  and  towers,  that  seem  enamoured 
so  far  off,  and  are  reared  on  end  to  behold 
her,  as  if  their  utmost  object  we»e  her 
beauties.  Hither  the  Dryads  of  the  valley 
and  nymphs  of  the  great  river  come  every 
morning  to  taste  of  her  favours ;  and  de 
part  away  with  laps  filled  with  her  bounties. 
But  see  1  upon  your  approach  their  plea 
sures  are  instantly  remitted.  The  birds 
are  hushed,  Zephyr  is  still,  the  morn  for 
bears  her  office,  Flora  is  dumb,  and  herself 
amazed,  to  behold  two  such  marvels,  that 
do  more  adorn  place  than  she  can  time : 
pardon,  your  majesty,  the  fault,  for  it  is 
that  hath  caused  it ;  and  till  they  can 
collect  their  spirits,  think  silence  and  won 
der  the  best  adoration. 


Here  Aurora,  Zephyrus,  and  Flora  began 
this  Song  in  three  parts, 

See,   see,   O  see  who  here  is  come  a 

maying  ! 

The  master  of  the  ocean  ; 

And  his  beauteous  Orian  : 

Why  left  we  off  our  playing  ? 

To  gaze,  to  gaze 
On  them,  that  gods  no  less  than  men 

amaze. 
Up,  nightingale,  and  sing 

Jug,  jug,  jug,  jug,  &c. 
Raise,  lark,  thy  note  and  wing, 
All  birds  their  music  bring, 
Sweet  robin,  linnet,  thrush, 
Record  from  every  bush 
The  welcome  of  the  king ; 

And  queen : 
Whose  like  were  never  seen, 

For  good,  for  fair ; 
Nor  can  be  ;  though  fresh  May, 

Should  every  day- 
Invite  a  several  pair, 

No,  though  she  should  invite  a  several 
pair. 

Which  ended,  Maia  (seated  in  her  lower, 
•with  all  those  personages  about  her  as 
before  described]  began  to  raise  herself, 
and  then  declining,  spake. 

Mai. 

If  all  the  pleasures  were  distilled 
Of  every  flower  in  every  field, 
And  all  that  Hybla  hives  do  yield, 
Were  into  one  broad  mazer  filled ; 
If  thereto  added  all  the  gums, 
And  spice  that  from  Panchaia  comes, 
The  odour  that  Hydaspes  lends, 
Or  Phoenix  proves  before  she  ends ; 
If  all  the  air  my  Flora  drew, 
Or  spirit  that  Zephyre  ever  blew  :* 
Were  put  therein ;  and  all  the  dew 
That  ever  rosy  morning  knew  ; 


1  Or  spirit  that  Zephyre  ever  blew.]  i.e.,  in  obloquy  after  them,  that  this  great  poet  had 
breath.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  notice  here,  !  neither  harmony  nor  grace ;  and  that  his 
once  for  all,  that  our  old  poets,  with  few  excep-  I  writings  exhibit  little  besides  "  scraps  of  mur- 
tions,  pronounced  this  word  as  if  it  were  written  dered  ancients,"  and  "clumsy  sarcasms  on 


sprite.     It  rarely  occurs  as  a  dissyllable  in  the 
writers  of  Jonson's  age. 


Shakspeare  !" 
It  is  to  the  credit  of  Milton's  taste  that  he 


There  is  scarcely  to  be  found  in  the  compass  has  borrowed  largely  from  this  Entertainment ; 
of  English  verse,  a  piece  of  equal  brevity,  that  i  his  obligations  to  Jonson  are  indeed  incessant ; 
for  richness,  melody,  elegance,  and  taste,  can  and  his  editors  might  be  more  judiciously  em- 
be  at  all  compared  with  this  gay  lyrical  effusion,  i  ployed  in  pointing  some  of  them  out,  than  in 
How  long  will  the  readers  of  our  old  poets  j  running  upon  every  occasion  to  the  Italian 


suffer  themselves  to  be  misled  by  wanton  male 
volence,  and  believe,  on  the  faith  of  Steevens 
Malone,  &c.,  with  the  stupid  herd  that  nuzzle 


writers,  of  whom  he  probably  knew  nothing,  at 
the  time  he  is  suspected  of  copying  them  from 
line  to  line  and  from  word  to  word. 


THE  PENATES. 


Yet  all  diffused  upon  this  bower, 
To  make  one  sweet  detaining  hour, 
Were  much  too  little  for  the  grace, 
And  honour,  you  vouchsafe  the  place. 
But  if  you  please  to  come  again, 
We  vow,  we  will  not  then,  with  vain 
And  empty  pastimes  entertain 
Your  so  desired,  tho'  grieved  pain. 
For  we  will  have  the  wanton  fawns, 
That  frisking  skip  about  the  lawns, 
The  Panisks,  and  the  Sylvans  rude, 
Saty-s,  and  all  that  multitude, 
To  dance  their  wilder  rounds  about, 
And  cleave  the  air,  with  many  a  shout, 
As  they  would  hunt  poor  Echo  out 
Of  yonder  valley,  who  doth  flout 
Their  rustic  noise.     To  visit  whom 
You  shall  behold  whole  bevies  come 
Of  gaudy  nymphs,  whose  tender  calls 
Well-tuned  unto  the  many  falls 
Of  sweet,  and  several  sliding  rills, 
That  stream  from  tops  of  those  less  hills, 
Sound  like  so  many  silver  quills, 
When  Zephyre  them  with  music  fills. 
For  these,  Favonius  here  shall  blow 
New  flowers,  which  you  shall  see  to  grow, 
Of  which  each  hand  a  part  shall  take, 
And,  for   your   heads,    fresh    garlands 

make. 
Wherewith,   whilst   they  your   temples 

round, 

An  air  of  several  birds  shall  sound 
An  lo  Paean,  that  shall  drown 
The  acclamations,  at  your  crown. — 

All   this,  and  more  than   I   have  gift  of 

saying, 
May  vows,  so  you  will  oft    come  here  a 

maying. 

Mer.  And  Mercury,  her  son,  shall  ven 
ture  the  displeasure  of  his  father,  with  the 
whole  bench  of  heaven,  that  day,  but  he 
will  do  his  mothers  intents  all  serviceable 
assistance.  Tittthen,  and  ever,  live  high  and 
happy,  you,  and  your  other  you;  both  envied 
for  your  fortunes,  loved  for  your  graces, 
and  admired  for  your  virtues. 

[This  was  the  morning's  entertain 
ment. 

After  dinner,  the  King  and  Queen  coming 
again  into  the  garden,  Mercury  the 
second  time  accosted  them. 
Mer.  Again,  great  pair,  I  salute  you ;  and 


1  How  say  you,  great  master •?]  This  part  oi 
the  Entertainment  was  after  dinner,  when  more 
freedom  was  allowed.  We  should  also  recollect 
Lhat  it  was  presented  on  May-day,  a  great  noli- 


with  leave  of  all  the  gods,  whose  high  plea-  j 
sure  it  is  that  Mercury  make  this  your  holi 
day.  May  all  the  blessings,  both  of  earth 
and  heaven,  concur  to  thank  you  :  for  till 
his  day's  sun  I  have  faintly  enjoyed  a  mi 
nute's  rest  to  my  creation.  Now  I  do,  and 
acknowledge  it  your  sole,  and  no  less  than 
divine  benefit.  If  my  desire  to  delight  you 
might  not  divert  to  your  trouble,  I  would 
"ntreat  your  eyes  to  a  new  and  strange 
spectacle  ;  a  certain  son  of  mine,  whom 
he  Arcadians  call  a  god,  howsoever  the  rest 
of  the  world  receive  him  :  it  is  the  horned 
Pan,  whom  in  the  translated  figure  of  a 
*oat  I  begot  on  the  fair  Spartan  Penelope. 
May,  let  both  your  ears  and  looks  forgive 
t ;  these  are  but  the  lightest  escapes  of  ou: 
deities.  And  it  is  better  in  me  to  prevent 
ais  rustic  impudence,  by  my  blushing  ac 
knowledgment,  than  anon  by  his  rude  and 
not  insolent  claim,  be  inforced  to  confess 
him.  Yonder  he  keeps,  and  with  him  the 
wood  nymphs,  whose  leader  he  is  in  rounds 
and  dances,  to  this  sylvan  music.  The  place 
about  which  they  skip  is  the  fount  of 
aughter,  or  Bacchus'  spring ;  whose  statue 
is  advanced  on  the  top  ;  and  from  whose 
pipes,  at  an  observed  hour  of  the  day,  there 
taws  a  lusty  liquor,  that  hath  the  present 
virtue  to  expel  sadness  ;  and  within  certain 
minutes  after  it  is  tasted,  force  all  the  mirtl: 
of  the  spleen  into  the  face.  Of  this  is  Pan 
the  guardian.  Lo  !  the  fountain  begins  to 
run,  but  the  nymphs  at  your  sight  are  fled, 
Pan  and  his  satyrs  wildly  stand  at  gaze.  I 
will  approach  and  question  him  :  vouch 
safe  your  ear,  and  forgive  his  behaviour, 
which  even  to  me,  that  am  his  parent,  will 
no  doubt  be  rude  enough,  though  otherwise 
full  of  salt,  which  except  my  presence  did 
temper,  might  turn  to  be  gall  and  bitter 
ness  ;  but  that  shall  charm  him. 

Pan.  O,  it  is  Mercury!  hollow  them  agen. 
What  be  all  these,  father,  gods  or  men  ? 

Mer.  All  human.  Only  these  two  are 
deities  on  earth,  but  such  as  the  greatest 
powers  of  heaven  may  resign  to. 

Pan.  Why  did  our  nymphs  run  away. 

can  you  tell? 

Here  be  sweet  beauties  love  Mercury  well ; 

I  see  by  their  looks.     How  say  you,  great 

master?1  [Advances  to  the  king. 

Will  you  please  to  hear?  shall  I  be  your 

taster? 


dav  in  the  city,  and  admitting,  from  Uine  imme 
morial,  of  great  familiarity  among  all  ranks. 

It  appears  that  a  fountain  in  the  garden,  which 
was  decorated  and  laid  out  for   the  occasion, 
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Mer.  Pan,  you  are  too  rude. 
Pan.  It  is  but  a  glass, 

By  my  beard,  and  my  horns,  'tis  a  health, 

and  shall  pass. 

Were  he  a  king,  and  his  mistress  a  queen, 
This  draught  shall  make  him  a  petulant 

spleen. 

But  trow,  is  he  loose,  or  costive  of  laugh 
ter? 

I'd  know,  to  fill  him  his  glass  thereafter. 
Sure  either  my  skill  or  my  sight  doth  mock, 
Or  this  lording's  look  should  not  care  for 

the  smock  ; 
And  yet  he  should  love  both  a  horse  and  a 

hound, 
And  not  rest  till  he  saw  his  game  on  the 

ground  : 

Well,  look  to  him,  dame;  beshcewme,  were  I 
'Mongst  these  bonnibells,  you  should  need 

a  good  eye. 
Here,    mistress  ;  all  out.    Since  a  god  is 

your  skinker  : 
By  my  hand,  I  believe  you  were  born  a  good 

drinker. 
They  are  things  of  no  spirit,  their  blood  is 

asleep, 
That,  when  it  is  offered  them,  do  not  drink 

deep. 
Come,  who  is  next?    our  liquor  here 

cools. 

Ladies,  I'm  sure,  you  all  have  not  fools 
At  home  to  laugh  at.     A  little  of  this, 
Ta'en  down  here  in  private,  were  not  amiss. 
Believe  it,  she  drinks  like  a  wench  that 

had  store 
Of  lord  for  her  laughter,  will  you  have 

more? 
What  answer  you,    lordings?  will  you 

any  or  none? 
Laugh,  and  be  fat,  sir,  your  penance  is 

known. 

They  that  love  mirth,  let  them  heartily  drink, 
Tis  the  only  receipt  to  make  sorrow  sink. 
The  young  nymph  that's  troubled  with 

an  old  man, 

Let  her  laugh  him  away  as  fast  as  he  can. 
Nay,  drink,  and  not  pause,  as  who  would 

say,  Must  you  ? 
But  laugh  at  the  wench  that  next  doth  trust 

you. 


To  you,  sweet  beauty ;   nay,  'pray  you 

come  hither 
Ere  you  sit  out,  you'll  laugh  at  a  feather. 

I'll  never  fear  you  for  being  too  witty, 
You  sip  so  like  a  forsooth  of  the  city.1 
Lords,  for  yourselves,   your  own  cups 

crown, 
The    ladies,    i'faith,  else  will  laugh  you 

down. 

Go  to,  little  blushet,  for  this,  anan, 
You'll  steal  forth  a  laugh  in  the  shade  of 

your  fan. 

This,  and  another  thing,  I  can  tell  ye, 
Will  breed  a  laughter  as  low  as  your  belly. 
Of  such  sullen  pieces,  Jove  send  us  not 

many, 
They  must  be    tickled    before  they    will 

any. 
What !  have  we  done?  they  that  want 

let  'em  call, 

Gallants,  of  both  sides,  you  see  here  is  all 
Pan's  entertainment :  look  for  no  more ; 
Only,  good  faces,  I  reed  you,  make  store 
Of   your     amorous  knights    and  squires 

hereafter, 
They  are  excellent  sponges  to  drink  up  your 

laughter. 
Farewell,  I  must  seek  out  my  nymphs,  that 

you  frighted ; 

Thank  Hermes,  my  father,  if  aught  have 
delighted.  [Exit. 

Mer.  I  am  sure  thy  last  rudeness  cannot ; 
for  it  makes  me  seriously  ashamed.  I  will 
not  labour  his  excuse,  since  I  know  you 
more  ready  to  pardon  than  he  to  trespass  : 
but  for  your  singular  patience,  tender  you 
all  abundance  of  thanks  ;  and,  mixing  with 
the  master  of  the  place  in  his  wishes,  make 
them  my  divinations.  That  your  loves  be 
ever  flourishing  as  May,  and  your  house  as 
fruitful :  that  your  acts  exceed  the  best,  and 
your  years  the  longest  of  your  predecessors: 
that  no  bad  fortune  touch  you,  nor  good 
change  you.  But  still,  that  you  triumph  in 
this  facility  over  the  ridiculous  pride  of 
other  princes  ;  and  for  ever  live  safe  in  the 
love,  rather  than  the  fear,  of  your  subjects. 

AND  THUS   IT  ENDED. 


flowed  with  wine ;  from  this  Pan  filled  his  glasses, 
and  carried  them  round  to  the  company.  James 
was  accompanied  by  the  lords  and  ladies  of  his 
Court ;  others  were  probably  introduced  by  Sir 
William  :  but  whoever  they  might  be,  they  were 
known  to  Jonson  (who  was  always  present  on 
these  occasions),  and  much  merriment  was  un 
questionably  excited  by  the  characteristic  traits 
with  which  Pan  prefaced  the  tender  of  the  wine 


to  every  guest.  The  king  is  very  strongly 
marked  :  in  the  address  to  the  queen,  there  is  an 
allusion  to  her  Danish  extraction.  The  humour 
of  the  rest  is  lost  to  us,  as  we  cannot  appropriate 
the  circumstances. 

1  A  forsooth  of  the  city.}  By  this  petty  oath, 
which  was  probably  familiar  to  the  merchants' 
and  tradesmen's  wives,  the  city  ladies  aie  cha 
racterized  in  many  of  our  old  dramas. 


The  Entertainment  of  the  Two  Kings  of 
Great  Britain  and  Denmark, 

AT  THEOBALDS,  JULY  24,  1606. 


THE  ENTERTAINMENT,  &c.]  "The  King  of  Denmark  (Christian  IV.)  arrived  in 
England  on  a  visit  to  his  sister,  Queen  Anne,  on  Thursday,  the  ijth  of  July  ;  and  on 
the  Thursday  following,  the  24th,  the  royal  brothers  rode  together  to  Theobalds,  in 
Hertfordshire,  where  the  Earle  of  Salisbury,  for  four  days  together,  feasted  them  and  all 
their  traine  according  to  their  estates  and  dignities,  shewing  them  many  signs  of  love, 
duty,  and  heartie  welcome." — Stow. 

This  visit  was  a  political  misfortune.  The  arrival  of  his  Danish  Majesty  was  the 
signal  for 

"  Heavy-headed  revel  east  and  west." 

The  Danes  brought  with  them  their  habitual  propensity  to  drinking,  and  James  and 
his  courtiers  complimented  the  strangers  by  partaking  of  their  debaucheries. 

In  allusion  to  the  Entertainment  before  us,  Sir  John  Harrington  says  (Nugee  Ant. 
vol.  i.  p.  348),  "The  lord  of  the  mansion  is  overwhelmed  in  preparations  at 
Theobalds,  and  doth  marvellously  please  both  kings  with  good  meat,  good  drink,  and 
good  speeches." 


The  Kings  being  entered  the  Inner  Court  ; 
above,  over  the  porch,  sat  the  three 
Hours,  upon  clouds,  as  at  the  ports  of 
heaven  ;  crowned  with  several  flowers  : 
of  which  one  bore  a  sun-dial ;  the  other, 
a  clock  ;  the  third,  an  hour-glass  ;  sig 
nifying  as  by  their  names :  Law,  Jus 
tice,  and  Peace;  and  for  those  faculties 
chosen  to  gratulate  their  coming  with 
this  speech. 

Enter,  O  longed-for  princes,1  bless  these 

bowers, 
And  us,  the  three,  by  you  made  happy, 

Hours  ? 

We  that  include  all  time,  yet  never  knew 
Minute  like  this,  or  object  like  to  you. 

•  Enter,  O  longed  for  Princes.}  This  alludes 
to  the  anxiety  with  which  Christian  had  been 
expected,  and  which  is  noticed  by  Stow  and 
others  ;  though  Camden,  I  know  not  on  what 
authority,  says  that  the  king  came  unexpectedly. 

»  And  us,  the  three,  by  you  made  happy, 
«ours :]  The  Greek  names  of  the  Hours  were 


Two    kings,   the  world's  prime  honours, 

whose  access 
Shews  cither's  greatness,  yet  makes  neither 

less  : 
Vouchsafe  your  thousand  welcomes  in  this 

shewer ; 
The  master  vows,  not  Sybil's  leaves  were 

truer. 

Expressed  to  the  King  of  Denmark,  thus  : 

Qui  colit  has  aedeis,  ingentia  gaudia  adum- 

brans, 

Cernendo  reges  pace  coire  pares, 
Nos    tempestivas,     ad    limina,     collocat 

Horns, 

Qu6d  bona  sub  nobis  omnia  provemant. 
Unum  adlaetitiae  cumulum  tristatur  abesse, 


Eunomie,  Dice,  and  Irene,  the  English  of  which 
the  poet  gave  us  above.  They  are  said  (by 
Hesiod)  to  be  the  daughters  of  Jupiter  and 
Themis  :  their  station  was  at  the  gates  of 
heaven  :  and  therefore  our  author,  consonant  to 
poetic  story,  hath  placed  them  over  the  porch  of 
the  house.— WHAL. 
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Quod    nequeat   signis  Lsetitiam  expri- 

mere. 
Sed  quia  res    solum  ingentes  hac  parte 

laborant, 

Utcunque  expressam  credidit  esse  satis. 
At,   quod  non  potuit  dominus,  supplevit 

abunde 

Frondoso  tellus  munere  facta  loquax. 
Eccos    quam    grati    veniant    quos    terra 

salutat ! 
Verior  his  foliis  nulla  Sybilla  fuit. 

The  inscriptions  on  the  walls  were, 

DATE  VENIAM  SUBITIS. 
DEBENTUR  QVJE  SUNT,  QU^QUE  FUTURA. 

Epigrams1  hung  up. 
Ad  Reges  Serenissimos. 

Saepe  Theobaldse  (sortis  bonitate  beatae) 

Excepere  suos  sub  pia  tecta  deos ; 
Haud  simul  at  geminos  :   sed  enim  po- 

tuisse  negabant : 

Nee  fas  est  tales  posse  putare  duos. 
Fortunata  antehac,  sed  nunc  domus  un- 

dique  foelix, 
At    dominus    quanto    (si    licet    usque) 

magis  ! 
Et  licet,  6  Magni,  foliis  si  fiditis  istis, 


Queis  Horae  summam  contribuere  fidem. 
Ad  Serenissimum  Jacobum. 

Miraris,  cur  hospitio  te  accepimus  Horse, 
Cujus  ad  obsequium  non  satis  annus  erat? 

Nempe  quod  adveniant  ingentia  gaudia 

raro, 
Et  quando  adveniant  vix  datur  hora  Ijrui . 

Ad  Serenissimum  Christianum. 

Miraris,  cur  hospitio  te  accepimus  Horse, 
Quas  Solis  famulas  Grsecia  docta  vocat  ? 

Tails  ab  adventu  vestro  lux  fulsit  in  sedeis, 
Ut  dominus  solem  crederet  esse  novum. 

Others,  at  their  departure. 
Ad  Serenissimum  Jacobum. 

Hospitio  qui  te  cepit,  famulantibus  Horis, 
Cedere  abhinc,  nulla  concomitante,  sink; 

Nempe  omneis  horas  veniendi  duxit  arnicas, 
Sed  discedendi  nulla  minuta  probat. 

Ad  Serenissimum  Christianum. 

Te  veniente,  novo  domus  haec  frondebat 

amictu  ; 

Te  discessuro,  non  prout  ante  viret : 
Nempe,  sub  accessu  sou's,  novus  incipit 

annus, 
Et,  sub  discessu  squalida  saevit  hyems. 


1  These  epigrams,  which  have  the  wit  without 
the  point  of  Martial,  and  which  approach  to  the 
manner  of  the  Greek  anthologies,  are  very 
creditable  to  the  talents  and  learning  of  our 
author.  He  was  indeed  the  best  Latin  poet  we 


then  possessed,  and  few  of  his  contemporaries 
on  the  Continent  wrote  Latin  verse  with  more 
taste  or  elegance.  Of  Owen's  epigrams,  which 
were  little  better  than  strings  of  puns,  Jensen 
always  spoke  with  contempt. 


An  Entertainment  of  King  James  and 
Queen  Anne,  at  Theobalds, 

WHEN   THE   HOUSE   WAS   DELIVERED    UP,  WITH   THE  POSSESSION,  TO  THE 
QUEEN,  BY   THE    EARL   OF  SALISBURY,  THE   22ND   OF   MAY,  1607. 

.  The  PRINCE  JAN  VILE,  Brother  to  the  DUKE  OF  GUISE,  being  then  present. 


ENTERTAINMENT  AT  THEOBALDS.]  Norden,  in  his  Survey  of  Hartfordshire, 
speaks  of  "  Thebauldes  as  a  most  stately  house  erected  from  the  first  foundation,  by 
the  Rt.  Hon.  Syr  Will.  Cecyl,  Kt.,  Lord  Theasorer  of  England.  To  speake  of  the 
state  and  beauty  thereof  at  large,  as  it  deserveth,  for  curious  buildings,  delightful 
walkes,  and  pleasant  conceits  within  and  without,  and  other  things  very  glorious  and 
ellegant  to  be  seene,  would  challenge  a  greate  portion  of  this  little  treatise  ;  and  there 
fore  leaste  I  should  come  short  of  that  due  commendation  that  it  deserveth,  I  leave  it, 
as  indeed  it  is,  a  princely  seate." 

James  appears  to  have  been  sensible  of  its  beauties,  and  to  have  lost  little  time  in 
becoming  master  of  the  residence.  In  1607  (the  year  after  the  King  of  Denmark  was 
"  Entertained  "  there),  he  exchanged  the  Manor  of  Hatfield  for  Theobalds,  when  Ben's 
poetical  talents  were  again  exerted.  As  Salisbury  was  a  wary  man,  it  is  probable  he 
was  no  loser  by  the  bargain.  The  court  in  which  Tonson's  verses  were  "  sung  or  said  " 
is  described  in  a  survey  made  in  1650,  preserved  in  the  Augmentation  Office,  "  as  a  quad 
rangle  of  no  feet  square,  on  the  south  of  which  were  the  queen's  chapel  (with  windows  of 
stained  glass),  her  presence  chamber,  privy  chamber,  bed  chamber,  and  coffee  cham 
ber.  The  princes'  lodgings  were  on  the  north  side  ;  on  the  east  side  was  a  cloister, 
over  which  was  the  green  gallery,  109  feet  by  12,  excellently  well  painted  round  with 
the  several  shires  in  England,  and  the  armes  of  the  Noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  the 
same.  Over  this  gallery  was  a  leaded  walk  (looking  eastward  towards  the  dial- 
court  and  the  highway),  on  which  were  two  lofty  arches  of  bricke  of  no  small  ornament 
to  the  house,  and  rendering  it  comely  and  pleasant  to  all  that  passed  by."  The  greater 
part  of  this  mansion  was  destroyed  by  order  of  the  Parliament  the  year  after  this  survey 
was  made  (1651),  and  every  vestige  was  removed  in  1765. 

The  Prince  Joinville  was  Charles  de  Lorraine  ;  eldest  son  of  Henry  de  Lorraine,  first 
Duke  of  the  branch  of  Guise  and  Chevreuse,  surnamed  Baldpate  ;  he  was  born  the 
aoth  of  August,  1571.  He  was  arrested  with  many  others  on  the  day  of  the  execution 
of  Blois,  and  confined  in  the  Castle  of  Tours,  whence  he  escaped  in  1591.  He  was 
received  at  Paris  with  loud  acclamations  of  joy  by  the  populace,  who,  it  is  said  by 
L'Advocat,  would  have  elected  him  king  but  for  the  jealousy  of  the  Duke  de  Mayence, 
his  uncle.  It  was  this  prince  who  slew  with  his  own  hand  the  brave  St.  Pol.  He  si 
mitted  to  Henry  IV.  in  1594,  and  obtained  the  government  of  Provence  ;  afterwards 
he  was  employed  by  Louis  XI II.,  but  the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  fearing  the  power  of 
the  house  of  Guise,  obliged  him  to  quit  France.  Charles  retired  into  Provence,  and 
died  at  Ctma  in  the  Siennois,  soth  of  September,  1640,  leaving  a  numerous  family  by 
his  wife,  Henrietta  Catherine  de  Joyeuse.— GILCHRIST. 
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The  King  and  Queen,  with  the  Princes  of 
Wales  and  Lorraine,  and  the  nobility, 
being  entered  into  the  gallery  after 
dinner,  there  was  seen  nothing  but  a  tra 
verse  of  white  across  the  room :  which 
suddenly  drawn,  was  discovered  a  gloomy 
obscure  place,  hung  all  with  black  silks, 
and  in  it  only  one  light,  which  the 
Genius  of  the  house  held,  sadly  attired  ; 
his  Cornucopia  ready  to  fall  out  of  his 
hand,  his  gyrland  drooping  on  his  head, 
his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground  ;  when,  out 
of  this  pensive  posture,  after  some  little 
pause,  he  brake  and  began. 

GENIUS. 

Let  not  your  glories  darken,  to  behold 
The  place  and  me,  her  Genius  here,  so 

sad  ; 
Who,  by  bold  rumour,  have  been  lately 

told, 

That  I  must  change  the  loved  lord  I  had. 
And  he,  now  in  the  twilight  of  sere  age, * 

Begin  to  seek  a  habitation  new  ; 
And  all  his  fortunes,  and  himself  engage 

Unto  a  seat  his  fathers  never  knew. 
And  I,  uncertain  what  I  must  endure, 
Since  all  the  ends  of  destiny  are  obscure. 

MERCURY.  [From  behind  the  darkness.} 
Despair  not,  Genius,  thou  shall  know  thy 

fate. 

And  withal,  the  black  vanishing,  was  dis 
covered  a  glorious  place,  figuring  the 
Lararium,  or  seat  of  the  household  gods ; 
where  both  the  Lares  and  Penates  were 
painted  in  copper  colours ;  erected  with 
columns  and  architrabe,  frieze  and  cor 
nice,  in  which  were  placed  divers  dia- 
phanal glasses ,  filled  with  several  waters, 
that  shewed  like  so  many  stones  of  orient 
and  transparent  hues.  \Vithin,  as 
farther  off,  in  landscape,  were  seen  clouds 
riding,  and  in  one  corner,  a  boy  figuring 
Good  Event  attired  in  white,  hovering 
in  the  air,  with  wings  displayed,  having 
nothing  seen  to  sustain  him  by,  all  the 
time  the  show  lasted.  A  t  the  other  corner, 
a  Mercury  descended  in  a  fiying  posture, 
with  his  caduceus  in  his  hand,  who  spake 
to  the  three  Parcae,  that  sate  low  in  a 
grate,  with  an  iron  roof,  the  one  holding 
the  rock,  the  other  the  spindle,  and  the 
third  the  sheers,  with  a  book  of  adamant 
lying  open  before  them.  But  first  the 

And  he,  now  in  tJte  twilight,    &c.]    The 
rl  of  Salisbury  was  now  in  his  forty-fourth 
year  ;  somewhat  early  for  the   twilight  of  sere 


Genius,  surprised  by  wonder,  urged  thit 
doubt. 

GENIUS.  [Aside.} 
What  sight  is  this,  so  strange  and  full  oi 

state  ! 

The  son  of  Maia,  making  his  descent 
Unto     the    fates,    and    met    with    Good 
Event  ? — 

MERCURY. 
Daughters  of  Night  and  Secrecy,  attend  ; 
You  that  draw  out  the  chain  of  destiny, 
Upon  whose  threads,  both  lives  and  times 

depend, 

And  all  the  periods  of  mortality  ; 
The  will  of  Jove  is,  that  you  straight  do  look 
The  change,  and  fate  unto  this  house 

decreed, 
And  speaking  from  your  adamantine  book, 

Unto  the  Genius  of  the  place  it  read  ; 
That  he  may  know,  and  knowing  bless  his 

lot, 

That  such  a  grace  beyond  his  hopes  hath 
got. 

CLOTHO.   [Reads.} 
"  When  underneath  thy  roof  is  seen 
The  greatest  king,  and  fairest  queen, 
With  princes  an  unmatched  pair, 
One,  hope  of  all  the  earth,  their  heir  ; 
The  other  styled  of  Lorrain, 
Their  blood  ;  and  sprung  from  Charle- 

maine  : 

When  all  these  glories  jointly  shine, 
And  fill  thee  with  a  heat  divine, 
And  these  reflected,  do  beget 
A  splendent  sun,  shall  never  set, 
But  here  shine  fixed,  to  affright 
All  after-hopes  of  following  night, 
Then,  Genius,  is  thy  period  come 
To  change  thy  lord :  thus  fates  do  doom." 

GENIUS. 
But  is  my  patron  with  this  lot  content, 

So  to  forsake  his  father's  monumenl? 
Or  is  it  gain,  or  else  necessity, 

Or  will  to  raise  a  house  of  better  frame, 
That  makes  him  shut  forth  his  posterity 
Out  of  his  patrimony,  with  his  name  ? 

MERCURY. 

Nor  gain,  nor  need  ;    much  less  a  vain 

desire 
To  frame  new  roofs,  or  build  his  dwelling 

higher  ; 

He  hath,  with  mortar,  busied  been  too  much, 
That  his  affections  should  continue  such. 

age  :  but  his  constitution  was  broken  by  labour, 
and  he  died  of  a  complication  of  disorders  about 
five  years  after  this  period. 
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GENIUS. 

Do  men  take  joy  in  labours,  not  t'enjoy? 
Or  doth  their  business  all  their  likings 

spend  ? 

Have  they  more  pleasure  in  a  tedious  way, 
Than  to  repose  them  at  their  journey's 
end? 

MERCURY. 

Genius,  obey,  and  not  expostulate  ; 
It  is  your  virtue  :  and  such  Powers  as 

you, 

Should  make  religion  of  offending  fate, 
Whose  dooms  are  just,  and  whose  designs 
are  true. 

LACHESIS. 

The  person  for  whose  royal  sake, 
Thou  must  a  change  so  happy  make, 
Is  he  that  governs  with  his  smile 
This  lesser  world,  this  greatest  isle. 
His  lady's  servant  thou  must  be  ; 
Whose  second  would  great  nature  see, 
Or  Fortune,  after  all  their  pain, 
They  might  despair  to  make  again. 

ATROPOS. 

She  is  the  grace  of  all  that  are  : 
And  as  Eliza,  now  a  star, 
Unto  her  crown,  and  lasting  praise 
Thy  humbler  walls  at  first  did  raise, 
By  virtue  of  her  best  aspect ; 
So  shall  Bel-Anna  them  protect : 
And  this  is  all  the  Fates  can  say  ; 
Which  first  believe,  and  then  obey. 

GENIUS. 

jurned  I  before?  could  I  commit  a  sin 
So  much  'gainst  kind,  or  knowledge  to 
protract 

In  that  despicable  tissue  of  filth  and  obscenity, 
of  falsehood  and  malignity,  by  Sir  Antony  Wei- 
don,  called  the  "  Court  of  King  James,"  and 
lately  dragged  from  obscurity  by  the  Scotch 
booksellers,  Cecil  is  said  "  to  have  made  so  good 
an  exchange  that  he  sold  his  house  for  fifty 
years  purchases,  and  that  so  cunningly  as 
hardly  to  be  discerned  but  by  a  curious  sight " — 
which  of  course  this  wretched  scribbler  pos 
sessed.  The  fact  is,  that  he  got  Hatfield  Chase 
in  exchange,  a  manor  of  little  value  to  the  king, 
as  it  was  then  a  mere  waste  or  common.  Cecil 
inclosed  it  to  the  ruin  of  his  popularity,  but  the 
ultimate  advantage  of  the  country,  and  raised 
upon  it  a  structure  which,  says  Camden,  "  for 


A  joy,  to  which  I  should  have  ravished 

been, 

And  never  shall  be  happy  till  I  act? 
Vouchsafe,  fair  queen,  my  patron's  zeal  in 

me  ; 

Who  fly  with  fervour,  as  my  fate  com 
mands, 
To  yield  these  keys :  and  wish  that  you 

could  see 

My  heart  as  open  to  you  as  my  hands. 
There    might    you    read    my    faith,    my 

thoughts— But  oh ! 

My  joys,  like  waves,  each  other  over 
come; 
And  gladness  drowns  where  it  begins  to 

flow. 

Some  greater  powers  speak  out,  for  mine 
are  dumb. 

At  this,  was  the  place  filled  with  rare  and 
choice  music,  to  which  was  heard  the  fol 
lowing  SONG,  delivered  by  an  excellent 
voice,  and  the  burden  maintained  by  the 
whole  quire. 

O  blessed  change ! 
And  no  less  glad  than  strange ! 
Where  we  that  lose  have  won  ; 
And,  for  a  beam,  enjoy  a  sun. 

Cho. 

So  little  sparks  become  great  fires. 
And  high  rewards  crown  low  desires. 

Was  ever  bliss 

More  full,  or  clear,  than  this  ! 

The  present  month  of  May, 

Ne'er  looked  so  fresh  as  doth  this  day. 

Cho. 

So  gentle  winds  breed  happy  springs, 
And  duty  thrives  by  breath  of  kings. 


situation,  contrivance,  prospects,  and  other 
necessaries  fit  for  a  complete  seat,  gives  way  to 
few  in  England." 

With  respect  to  Theobalds,  James  seems  to 
have  had  an  early  predilection  for  it.  Here  he 
resided  some  time  before  his  coronation  ;  here,  as 
we  have  seen,  he  entertained  hLj.  royal  guest, 
here  he  frequently  retired  from  the  cares  of  state, 
and  here  he  closed  his  mortal  career  on  the  a;th 
March,  1625. 

The  Editors  of  Weldon  term  this  Entertain 
ment  one  of  the  most  ingenious  of  Jonspn's 
Masques.  It  is  certainly  an  ingenious  little 
piece ;  but  they  cannot  have  gone  far  in  our 
poet,  who  speak  of  it  in  such  terms. 


END  OF  VOL.   II. 
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